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UNI1'ED 


OF 


S1'ATES 


HIS'l10RY 


Vail, ALFRED, Ï1H'entor; born in 1\101'- 
ristown, N. J., Sept. 25, IS07; graduated 
.It the eniversity of the City of New 
York in lR
7; became interested in the 
experiment5 of PROF. SA
n_'EL F. B. J\loRSE 
(q. 1'.), whom he greatly aided in the per- 
fection of the telegraph. In 1837 he con- 
structed a miniature telegraph line on 
the plan of J\Ior
e's invention, which \vas 
pronounced practicable by a committee 
of CongreRs in 183ft On ::\lay 1, 1844, he 
received from Annapolis the firRt news 
message sent OVf'r telegraph wires. His 
inventions include the lever and grooved 
rolJer; the alphabetical application of the 
:1\Iorse dot-and-dash system; the first com- 
bination of the horizontal lever to move 
a pencil, pen, or stylus; a telegraphic 
alphabet of dots, spaces, and dashes; and 
the finger-key. He also inw>ntcd a print- 
ing telegraph, hut took out no patf'nt. 
He ,vas assistant superintendf'ut of the 
first tel<'graph line built. He puhlished 
The A 1ncTicCln Blectro-Jl agnetic Telcgraph. 
JIf' died in .Morristown, N. .J., Jan. 18, 
1858. 
Vail, CHARLES H., der
.vman: born Ïn 
Tully, N. Y., April is, IS6(;; received a 
common school education; studif'd JllHsic 
in New York and taught; gradnah'J. 
at St. Lawrcnce Vniversity, Canto}], in 
18!J2; and later studied thf'ology. He 
was pastor of All Sa ints' Churc1), Albany, 
N. Y., in ] R!)
-!)4; anù of the !1'irst Uni- 
yersalist Church, J erfo;('Y City, X. .T., in 
1884-1 VOl; was nominated for governor 
of 
 ew J ersf'Y by the Social Democratic 

.-A 1 


v. 


party in 1001. He wrote JIodern Social- 
ism.,. Socialism: lrlwt It I.ç and lVhat It 
Is Tot; Thc Trust Qucstion, etc. 
Vail, STEI'IIEN, manufacturer; born 
near J\forristown, N. J., .June 28, 1780; 
H'cci\
<,d a common Hchool education; be- 
came owner of the Speed\velJ iron workR 
near J\[orristown, N. J., in 1804, where 
the engine of the Saramwh, the first 
steamship that crossed the Atlantic, was 
built. He contributed money to aid Pro- 
fespor :Morse in the construction of the 
electric telegraph, and the first practical 
exhibition of the new invention was made 
a t his works. He died in l\Iorristown, 
N. .T., .Tune 12, ISû4. 
Vail, STEPHEN l\IO
TFORD, clergyman; 
Lorn in Union Dale, \VeRtchester co., N. Y., 
Jan. 10, 181S; graduated at Bowdoin 
College in 1838, and at the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1842; began to pr('ueh 
in the J\fethodist Episcopal Church and 
founded the first church of that denomi- 
nation in Brunswick, J\le.; was Prof('!:'sor 
of Languages in Amenia Seminary in 
1843; held pastorates in FishkilJ, .N. Y., 
Slmron, Conn.. and Pine Plains, N. Y.; 
J>rofe
Ror of Ori<,ntal Languages in the 
Gt'l1f'ral Bihlical TURtitutc of the 
Ietho- 
dist Episf'opal ('hun'h. ('011('Or<1. X. If., 
in IR4!); and bl'eaulP Cuitf'd 
tatf'
 ('OJ)- 
suI for nh('ni
h Ha va ria in I RtiH. ] It> 
w!'Off' for the l\h.thudist press; and pull- 
li
hed (.
sa.rs on slavery Rml churt"h 
polity. lIe died in Jersey City, N. J., 
:Nov. 2ß, ISRO. 
Vale, On.DEHT, a utllOr; born in London, 
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England, in 1788; r<,ceived a, classical edu- 
cation; came to the United States in 1829; 
engaged in literary work in New York and 
Urooklyn; editor of the Ci-ti:::en and of the 
lrorld for several years, and later of the 
Beacon, a scientific and litcrary journal; 
invented a combined celestial sphcre and 
terrestrial globe as a model for instruc- 
tion in astronomy. His publications in- 
clude Fanaticism, Its Source and 111 flu- 
Cltcr; and the Life of Thomas Painc. lIe 
dif'd in Rrooklyn, N. Y., Aug. 17, HHiß. 
Vale-Blake, ErrlIE::\IIA, author; born 
in Rye, Sussex, England, l\lay 7, 1824; 
enne to the United States early in life; 
l'('ceiyed a private education; and mar- 
lied Daniel S. Blake in 18û3. She wrote 
11 istOl'Y of ?\" clcburyport, Mass.; Arctic 
B:l'pcric'tlccs, etc. 
Valentine, DAVID TnOMAS, historian; 
born in East Chester, N. Y., 
ept. 15, 
1 SO 1; received an academic ed uca tion; re- 
moved to Kew York City in 1817; ap- 
rointed clerk to the marine court in 18
3; 
was deputy clerk to the common cound1 
in 1831-37; published an annual Jlal111(tl 
oj thc Corporation and Common Council 
of Xcw rork in 1842-û7, which is highly 
prized for its historical collections. Ile 
also wrote a History of X ClV r ark (
 
volumcs). He died in New York City, 
}'eb. 23, 18û9. 
Valentine, EDWARD VlnGI
IUS, sculp- 
tor; born in Richmond, Ya., Nov. 12, 
1838; received a private education; 
siwlied drawing and modelling in Uich- 
mond and went to Paris for further study 
ill 18.)!). On his return to the enited 
States lw opened a studio in Richmond penalty prc
erihl'd. Ly the court. On his 
and exhibited a statuette of Robert E. l.eh
ase he w<,nt to Canada, and. while there 
Lee. Among llis works are portrait was the Democratic candidate for gm'ernor 
Imsts of Gcneral Beauregard, Gen. James of Ohio in 18()3, but was defeated by John 
E. B. Stuart, "Stonewall" Jackson, Brough by 100,000 Dlajority. He was 
Edwin Booth, and a marble figure of Gen. permitted to return to his honle, and was 
Hobert E. I..ee, in the mausoleum of the a member of the national Democratic con- 
)Iemorial Chapel in \Vashington and ycntions in Chicago in 1864 and in Xew 
Lee Pniyersity. York in 18û8. "
hile engaged in a suit in 
Vallandigham, CLEl\fEXT LAIRD, legis- court in Lebanon, 0., he was mortally 
lator; born in .New l.ishon, 0., .Tuly 2!), wounded IJY a pi
tol which he was ham11ing 
1820; waR of Huguenot descent; Rtl1dif'd in explaining an alleged fact to the jury, 
at .Jefferson College, Ohio; was prin<'ipal and died there, .June 17, 1871. 
of an academy at Rnow Hill, :Md.; and Valley Forge. \\Tashington's army en- 
was admitted to the bar in 1842. In 1845- camped at \Yhitemarsh, in a beautiful 
46 he was a member of the State legislat- valley about 14 miles from Philadelphia, 
ure, and for ten years afterwards edited where he remained until Dec. 11, 1777, 
the Dayton Empire. ....\n earncst Democratic and proceeded with his half-clad, half-bare- 
2 


politician, he was sent to Congress in 
1837, in whieh body he was active until 
1863, opposing all war measures of the 
government, and openly showing sym- 
pathy with the Confederates. His utter- 
ances proclaiming him to be an enemy of 
his country, he was arrested at his own 
house, near Da;yton, l\lay 4, 1863, under a 
military order, on a charge of "treason- 
able conduct." He was tried by a court- 
martial at Cincinnati, convicted, and. sen- 
tenced to close confinement in a fortre
s 
for the remainder of the war. This sen- 
tence was lllOdified by President Lincoln, 
who directed him to be sput within the 
Confederate lines, and, in the event of his 
returning without leaye" to suffer the 
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VALLEY FORGE 
footed soldiers to Valley Forge, about 20 w
nding Schuylkill, they were encamped, 
miles northward from Philadelphia. These with n
 shelter but rude log huts whieh 
ßumbeled about 11,000 men, of whom not they bUIlt themselves. The winter that en- 
more than 7,000 were fit for field duty. sued was severe. The soldiers shivered with 
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HlXGTO:S'S HEADQUARTlms AT VALIÆY FOR(;E. 


The I)lace was ehospn because it was cold and starved with hunger, and thC're 
farther from the dangpr of Rudd<'n attacks their gp!Illine patriotism was ful1J? tested. 
from the foe, and where he might more The British under Howe had full pn
- 
easily afford protection for the Congress session of Philadelphia and of the ])('1 a- 
sitting at York. Blood-Rb-tins, made by ware h(')ow, and Pennsylyania was didd('l! 
the lacerated feet of his harefooted sol- among- its people and in its legislatun> 
diers, marked the line of their march to by political factions. Gelwral uneasin('!'s 
Valley Forge. There, upon the slopes of prevailed; and when \Ya shington sought 
a narrow valley on the borders of the refuge at Valley Forge, the Penns
.lvania. 
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legislature adopted a remonstrance against 
that measure. To this cruel missive 
\Vashington replied, after censuring the 
quartermaster-general (1\1ifllin), a Penn- 
sylvanian, for neglect of duty: "For the 
want of a two-days supply of provisions, 
an opportunity scarcely ever offered of 
taking an advantage of the enemy that 
has not been either totally obstructed or 
greatly impeded. 1\len are confined in 
hospitals or in fanners' houses for want 
of shors. \Ye have this day [Dec. 23] no 
less than 2,873 men in camp unfit for duty 
because they are barefooted and other- 
wise naked. Our whole strength in Con- 
tinental troops amounts to no more than 
8,200 in camp fit for duty. Since the 4th 
in st., our numbers fit for duty, from hard- 
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ships and exposures, have decreased nearly 
2,000 me11. Numbers are still obliged to 
sit all night by fires. Gentlemen repro- 
bate going into winter-quarters as much 
as if they thought the soldiers were made 
of sticks or stones. I can assure those 
gentlemen that it is a much easier and 
less distressing thing to draw remon- 
strances in a comfortable room by a good 
fireside than to occupJ-r a cold, bleak hill, 
and sleep under frost and snow without 
clothes or blankets. Howe,-er, although 
t.hey srem to ba,'e little feeling for the 
naked and distressed soldiers, I feel super- 
abundantly for t.hem; and from my soul 
I pity those miseries which it is neither 
in my power to relieve nor prevent." 
At the same time the British army was 
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OLD BRIDGE AT VALLF.Y FORGE. 


made as weak hy indl1lg('n('(' in the city 
as were the Anwrican Roldi<:,rR by physiC'al 
privations. and Franklin was justifi<:'d in 
saying. .. Howe did not take Philad('lphia: 
Phila<lf'lphia took Howe." At Yalley 
Forge Baron 
tenbC'll ('nt('red upon his 
duties as inspC'C'tor-general of the Conti- 
IH'ntal army. There the joyful news 
rC'ac1wd the Anwrican army of a treaty 
of allian('C' with Fran('c. It was promul- 
gatC'd hy \Yashington in g('nC'ral o1'(lC'rs on 
1Tay G, 177R. He set apart the n<:'xt day 
as one of rejoicing and grateful acknowl- 
('dgn1f'nt of tlH' divine goo(lnpsR in raising 
11 r a powerful friend "in one of the 
princC's of the earth." It waR celphrat()d 
with tolæl1s of delight. The severa I 
hrigadeR wC're drawn np to lwar disC'our
es 
hy tllPir respective chaplains. The men 
were placed in specified positions to fire 
a fe1.t de joie with musketR and cannon- 
three times three discharges of thirtpen 
eannon. At the first the army huzzaed, 
"Long ]j,'e the King of Fnul('e"; at the 
second, "Long live the friendly European 
powers"; and at the thin! there was a 


I' 


shout, " T
e A
erican States." \Vashing- 
ton and hIS wIfe, and other officers and 
their wives, attended the religious services 
of the New Jersey brigade. Then the com- 
mander-in-chief dined in public with all 
the officers. Patriotic toasts were gh'en, 
and loud huzzas greeted 'Vashington when 
he left the table. As the season ad,'anced 
comforts abounded a t Valle y Forue the 
. b , 
3rmy Increased, and on .June 18 the en- 

 _ - 
 5 -'
_ a cam h P a ment f b tl rOke B U t l
 l and the :
'U1y l,egan 
c: c c c se 0 Ie ri 1
 1 across l\ ew J C'r
ey 
wlwn the latter 11ad e,.acuat('d Philadel- 
phia. 
A patriotic mo\'ement has been started 
to have the site of the ValIC'y Forge en- 
campment pr<:,sPJ'\red as a puhlic reserva- 
tiun. and on Oct. ID, IDOl, the Daughters 
of the Hevolution dedicated there a monu- 
11wnt to the memory of the revolutionary 
soldiers who died during the encampment. 
The monument is a handsome oh<:'lisk of 
granite, !JO feet high. and at its l\af'\e ap- 
JW<lr two hronze p.lnch;. one containing 
ill(' seal of tlw s()ciC'ty and the other rf')>- 
re
;Pl1ting a s('e11e of ('amp-life at VaHey 
-\,' :Forge. Above th('
e thC' original colonial 
1 
flag with thirteen stars has been carved 
in the shaft. The inscription reads: "To 
the Soldiers of \Vashington's Army who 
Sleep in Valley Forge, 1777-78." 
Valverde, BATTLE AT. General Canby, 
C'ommander of the Dcpartment of Sew 
l\IC'xi('o, was at Fort Craig. on the Rio 
Grande, parly in IS(j2. At that time CoJ. 
II. II. 
ihley. a Loni
ianian. had in,'aded 
Kew l\fexieo with 2.:300 TC'xas Rangers, 
many of them vdprans who had fought 
ilw Indians. Sibley i
SI1('d a proclama- 
tion dC'manding from the inhahitants aid 
for and allC'giance to his troopH. FC'f'ling 
('onfidf'ut of SU('('C'8S. }w moyp<! towards 
]i'ort Craig to attaC'k Canhy. His light 
fi('ld-pieces could not injurp the fort, 
o 
IIC cros
('d tllf' Rio G raIHh' 1)('low and 
out of reach of tllf' g'tll1S of t 11(' fort Ior 
tllf' purpose of drawing Canhy out. Tn 
UIÏR he was snccl'
!"fuJ. Canhy thn'w a 
force acrO
R the dyer tn occupy an emi- 
nence commanding the fort. whidl it was 
thought Sihley might attC'mpt to gain. 
Tlwre a skirmish ensued. and the Nation- 
aJ
 retired to the fort. On the following 
day (Feb. 21) a con8idl'raLle force of 
cavalry, artillery, and infantry, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Roberts, crossed the 
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VAN ARSDALE-VAN BUREN 


rher, and at Valverde, 7 miles north of 
the fort, a severe battle occurred. Canby 
was about to make a general advance, 
when about 1,000 Texans, horse and foot, 
armed with carbines, revolvers, and bowie- 
knives, suddenly burst from a thick wood 
and attackrd two of the :Katiollal Lat- 
teries, commanded respectively Ly Cap- 
tains l\1('Rae and Hall. The ca.ndry were 
repulsed. but the infantry pressed for- 
ward, while the grape-shot were making' 
fearful lanes in their ranks, and captured 
the battery of :McRae. The brave captain 
defended his guns with great courage. 
Seated upon one of them, he fought the 
assailants with a pistol until he was shot 
dead. At length the Nationals, panic- 
stricken by the fierceness of the charge, 
broke and fled. and did not stop until 
they had reached the shelter of Fort 
Craig. That flight was one of the most 
disgraceful scenes of the war. Canby was 
compelled to see the victory snatched from 
him just as it seemed to be secured. Sib- 
ley, alarmpd by the sudden development of 
Canby's strength by accessions to his 
ranks, hurried towards Santa Fé, captured 
it, but could not hold it, and was soon 
afterwards driven over the mountains into 
Texas. 
Van Arsdale, JOHN, military officer; 
born in Goshen, Orange co., N. Y., Jan. 
5, 1756; served throughout the Revolu- 
tionary 'Val', first as sergeant and then 
as captain. He suffered unusual priva- 
tion and hardship- in the expedition 
against Quebec; was wounded and takrn 
prisoner at the capture of Fort l\Iont- 
gomery and Fort Clinton; and suhse- 
quently was engaged in the war against 
the Indians. He died in New York City, 
Aug. 14. 1836. 
Van Brunt, GERSHO:M: JAQUES, naval 
oflicer; born in :l\fonmouth county, N. J., 
Aug. 28, 17nR; entered the navy as mid- 
shipman in 1818; served in Com. David 
roder's "Mosquito fl
et" against pirates 


in the 'Vest Indies; was made lieutenant 
in 1827; had command of the brig Etna 
during the 1\1exican 'Val'; and took part 
in the expedition against Tuspan and 
in t.he second expedition against Tobasco. 
He was a commissioner to survey the 
boundary-line of California in 1848-50; 
was promoted captain in 1855; in the 
Civil ''Var had command of the Minnesota 
and was active in the operations in the 
North Carolina Sound and in the block- 
ade of Hampton Roads, where h
 saved 
his ship from the Confederate ram, j[ erri- 
mac; and, was promoted commodore in 
18G2. He died in Dedham, 1\1as8., Dec. 
17, 18()
. 
Van Buren, ABRAHAM, military officer; 
born in Kinderhook, N. Y., Nov. 27.1807; 
80n of President l\Iartin Yan Buren; 
graduated at the Cllited States 1\Iilitary 
Academy in 1827; served on the 'Vestern 
frontier for two years; aide-de-camp to 
Gen. Alexander 1\Iacomb for sfilven years; 
made captain in the 1st Dragoons in 1836; 
and became private secretary to his father 
the same year. He re-entered the army at 
the beginning of the 1\iexican 'Var as 
major and paymaster; was with Gen. 
Zachary Taylor at Monterey, and with 
General Scott in every engagement from 
Yera Cruz to the capture of the City of 
l\Iexico. He was brevetted lieutenant- 
colonel for bravery at Contreras and 
Churubusco in 1847, and served in the 
paymaster's department till 1854, when 
he resigned. He died in New York City, 
l\Iarch 15, 1873. 
Van Buren, JOHN, lawyer; born in 
Hudson, N. Y., Feb. 18, 1810; son of 
President l\Iartin Van Buren; graduated 
at Yale College in 1828; admitted to the 
bar in Albany, N. Y., in 1830; attorney- 
general of New York State in 1845-46; 
and for the remainder of his life practispd 
Jaw. He was known as "Prince John," 
from his imposing figure and manners. 
He died at sea, Oct. 13, 18G6. 


VAN BUREN, MARTIN 
Van :Buren, 1\IARTIN, eighth President with 'Villiam P. Van Ness; and was ad- 
of the United States, from 1\1arch 4, 1837, mitted to the bar in 1803. Having a taste 
to March 4, 1841; Democrat; born in for politics, he early engaged in it, be- 
Kinderhook, N. Y., Dec. 5, 1782; was edu- ing a member of a nominating convention 
cated at the village academy; studied law when he was eighteen years of age. In 
6 
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1808 he was appointed surrogate of Co- 
lumbia county, and was sent to the State 
Senate in 1812. From 1815 to 1819 he 
was attorney-general of the State of New 
York; and was again Senator in 1816, 
holding both offices at the same time. He 
began a new organization of the Demo- 
cratic party in 1818, and became the lead- 
er of a body of politicians known as the 
.ALBANY REGENCY (q. v.). It held the 
political control of the State for nearly 
twenty years. ::\11'. Van Buren was elected 
to the United 8tates Senate in 1821, and 
was also in the convention that revh;ed 
the State constitution. In the latter body 
he was favorable to the extension of the 
elective franchise, but not of universal 
suffrage. He opposed a proposition to 
deprive colored people of the elective 
fra llchise, but voted in fa "or of requiring 
of them a freehold qualification of $250. 
He was again elected United States Sen- 
ator in 1827; governor of New York in 
1828; entered Jackson's cabinet as Sec- \V ASIIINGTON, Sept. 
, 1837. 
l'etary of State in :March, 1829; but re- Fel1ow-CitÏzpns of the Senate and House 
signed in 1831, when he was appointed of Representatives,-The act of June 23, 
minister to England. He arrived there in 1836, regulating the deposits of the pub- 
September, but in December the Senate lic money and directing the employment 
rejected hi& nomination, and he returned. of State, District, and Territorial banks 
In l\Iay, 1832, he was nominated for for that purpose, made it the duty of the 
Yice-President by the convention that re- Secretary of the Treasury to discontinue 
nominated Andrew Jackson for the Presi- the use of Buch of them as should at any 
dency. He received all the eleC'toral votes time refusp to redC'em their notes in specie, 
tllat were cast for Jackson excepting Penn- and to substitute other banks, provided a 
sylvania. In 1836 he was elected Presi- sufficient number could be obtained to re- 
dt'nt by 170 votes out of 283, and he was ceive the public deposits upon the terms 
inaugurated :àlarch 4, 1837. The business and conditions therein prescribed. The 
of the country was in a depressed state gc-neral and almost simultaneous Huspen- 
during most of his administration, and sion of F:ppcie payments by the banks in 
his political opponents, unfairly holding 1\fay last rendered the performance of this 
him responsible for the grievance, aceom- duty imperative in resppct to those which 
plished his defeat at the next Presidential had been selected under the act, and made 
election. '\Then his name was proposed at it at tlw same time impracticahle to em- 
the D('mocra tic nominating convention at ploy the requj
ite number of others upon 
Baltimore in 1844 as a candidate for the the prescribed conditions. The specific 
Presidency, it was rejected, because Mr. regulations established by CongrC'ss for 
Van Buren was opposed to the annexation the deposit and safe-keeping of the public 
of Texas to the Union. In 1848, when moneys haying thus unexpectedly become 
the Democrats had nominated General Cass inoperative, I felt it to he my duty to 
to please the slave-holders, the friends of afford yon an early opportunity for the 
1\11'. Van Buren, in convention at Utica, exercise of your supervisory powers over 
adopting as their political creed a phase the suhjC'ct. 
of anti-slavery, nominated him as a Free- I wa
 also led to apprphend th:1t the sus- 
soil candidate for the Presidency. with pension of specie pnynwnts, increasing thp 
Charles Francis Adams, of l\fassachusetts, embarrassments before existing in the pf'- 
for Vice-President. In accepting the nom- cuniary affairs of the country, would so 
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ination, :Mr. Van Buren declared his full 
assent to the anti-slavery principles of 
the platform. The convention declared 
tha t Congress had "no more power to 
make. a sla w
 than to make &. king" an( 
that It was the duty of the national gov- 
ernment to relieve itself of "all respon- 
sibility for the existence or continuance of 
sl3:\'ery wherever the government possessed 
constitutional authorit y to leO'islate on 
. b 
that subJect." General Taylor, candidate 
of the \Yhigs, was elected. 1\11'. Van Buren 
made a tour in Europe (1853-;;,}). On 
the outbreak of the Civil ""ar he took de.. 
cided ground in fa, or of the national gov- 
ernment. He died in Kinderhook, N. Y., 
July 24, 1862. 
The Treasury and the Panie.-The fol- 
lowing is the text of President Van Bur- 
en's message to the Congress on the grave 
financial situation of the country: 
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far diminish the pubJic revenue that the with propriety avoid subjecting you to the 
accruing receipts into the treasury would inconvenience of assembling at as early 
not with the reserved five millions, be a day as the state of the popular repre- 
suniciellt to defray the unavoidable ex- sentation would permit. I anI sure that I 
pC'nf'ef' of the gm-ermnent until the usual have done but justice to your feelings in 
period for the meeting of Congress, while believing tI1at this inconvenience will be 
the authority to call upon the States for cheprfully encountered in the hope of 
a. portion of the smns deposited with them rendering your meeting conducive to the 
was too restricted to enable Uw depart- good of the country. 
lì1ent to realize a sufficient amount from During the earlier stages of tIle revul- 
that S0111'C('. These apIHehensions lun-c sion through which we have just passed 
hc'en justified by suhsequent rpsults, which much 3C'rimonious disC'ussion arose and 
rC'nder it cC'rtain that this defidency will gr<:,at diversity of opinion existed as to its 
occur if additional means be not prodded 1'<:'31 caus<:,s. This was not surprising. 
hy Congress. The operations of credit are so diversi- 

 The diflìC'ulti('Is expC'1'Îf'ncCfl hy the mer- fi<:,d aud the iufhwnces which afTect them 
cantil
 intf'rf'st in uH'f'ting their engage- so numerous, and often so f'ubtle, that 
lIIents induc{'{l tlwm to a,pply to me pre- e\('n impartial and wf']l-inforulPd pcrson
 
viol1f'ly to the adnal susppl1sion of specie are seldom found to agree in respect to 
payments for indnlgf'nce upon their honds them. To inhC')"pnt difIiculties were also 
for dutif's. and all Ow relief authorized by added other tendencies which were by no 
law was promptly and elH'<:'dully granted. lIIl'ans favorahle to the di
('ovl'ry of truth. 
The df'pend<:'1l('l' of the t.reasury upon the It was hardly to h<:, expf'ctC'<<l that those 
antil
 of tll('sl' honds to <'Hahle it to mak.. who di
approvecl the po]i(.y of th<, govl'rn- 
ill(' dppof'its with the 
tntf's requÏrl'd hy lII<'nt ill relation to the l'l1lTl'ney would, 
law ]C'{l mp in th(' outs<,t to limit this in the <,
cited state of pl1hlic feeling pro- 
ilHl111gellce to Rept. 1, hut it has 
in<:,e duc('d hy th(' occasion. fail to attribute to 
]'eell e'Xt<:'nded t.o Oct. 1, that the matt('r tl1at poliC'y any ext<,nsi,Te pmharraSSHI<'nt 
might be submitted to your further (lirec- in the monetary affairs of the country. 
tion. 'l'he matter thus became connected with 
Qlwstions ",er(' also expected to arise Ow passions and conflids of party; 
in tll(' rpcess in respect to the O<:'toher in- opinions were more or lC'ss affpcted by 
stalnlf'nt of those d('posits requiring the political considerations. and difl'erencf's 
inÌl'rpnsition of Congress. were prolonged which might otherwise 
A provision of anotlJC}" act, passed about ]U1ye hepn ddf'nninpd by an appeal to 
tIl(' same timp, and intelHlf'd to secure a facts, hy the p
ercise of rf'aSOn, or by mut- 
faitltful compliance with the ohligation of Hal concesf'ion. It is, however, a clH'er- 
t he United Statef' to F:atisfy all dpmands ing rC'ft<:'ction that circumstanC'f's of this 
upon thpm in spe('ie or its ('quiyalent, nature cannot prC'vpnt a community so 
prohihitpd the oO'er of any hank-note not Ïtlt<:'Jligent as ours from ultimately arriv- 
convertihle on tIle spot into gold or silver in
 at correct conclusions. Encouraged 
at thf' win of UI<' hol<h'r; anrl the ability by the firm hpJi('f of this t.ruth. 1 proceerl 
of the gov('rnnlf'nt, with minions on d
- to state my views. so far as may he ne('es- 
]-'osit. to 111('('t its engagenwnts in the man- sary to a c1l'ar understanding of UIC reme- 
Il<'r tlmo;; r<'fJuir('d by law wa.s rendered dies I feel it my duty to propose and of 
n'ry doubtful by the event to which I thp reasons hy which I Imve been led to 
have rf'ferred. recomn1<'ud tl1f'Hl. 
Rensihle that ad<'quate provisions for The 11Îstory of trade in tIle lTnit<:'d Rh1tes 
thf'!':e 11llPxpectpd exigencies could only be for th{' last th1'e(" or four yearR affords 
marle by Congress; conyinced that some the most ('on 'Tin<:'ing cvidel;cC' t113-t our 
of them would be indispensably necessal'y present condition is chiefly to be attributed 
to the puhlic service bf'fore the reO'ular to overaction in an the df' p artments of 
. 0 
pC'nod of your meeting, and deRirous also hUf'ineRS-an mTpraction deriYing, perhaps, 
to enable you to exercise at the ea.rliest its first impulses from antecedent causes, 
moment your fun constitutional power'3 hut stimulated to its destructive conse. 
for the relief of the country, I could nof qnences by excessive issues of bank-paper 
8 
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VAN BUREN, MARTIN 
and by oUlPr facilities for the acquisi- detrimental alike to the industr,r, the re- 
tion and enla.rgement of credit. At the sources, and the morals of our people. 
commencement of the year 1834 the bank- It was so impossible that such a state 
iug capital of the United States, including of thinb"S could long continue that the 
tlmt of the national bank, then existing, prospect of revulsion was present to the 
amounted to about $
OO,OOO,OOO, the bank- minds of considerate men before it actu- 
notes then in circulation to about $95,- aJIy came. Kone, however, had correct- 
000,000, and the loans and discounts of 1.'1 anticipated its severity. A concurrence 
the banks to $324,000,000. Between that of circumstances inadequate of themselves 
time and Jan. 1, 1836, being the latest to produce such wide-spread and calami- 
IH'riod to which accurate accounts have tous embarrassments tended so greatly 
been received, our banking capital was in- to aggravate them that they cannot 
creased to more than $2.31,000,000, our be mTerlooked in considerinfT their histor y . 
b . 
paper circulation to more than $140,- Among these may be mentioned, as most 
000,000, and the loans and discounts to prominent, the great loss of capital sus- 
more than $4.37,000,000. To this vast tained by our commercial emporium in 
increase are to be added the many tl1e fire of December, 1835-a loss the 
miJIions of credit acquired by means of effects of which were underrated at the 
foreign loans, contracted by the States time bepause postponed for a season by 
and State institutions, and, above all, by the great facilities of credit then existing; 
the lavish accommodations extended by the di
turbing efff'cts in our commercial 
foreign dealers to our merchants. cities of the tranf4fers of the public moneys 
The consequenc('s of this redundancy of required by the deposit law of June, 1R:16, 
credit and of the spirit of reckless specu- and the measures adopted by the foreign 
lation engendered by it wpre a foreign creditors of our merchants to redupe their 
debt contracted by our citizens estimated debts and to withdraw from the United 
in J\larch last at more than $30,000,000; Statelii1 a large portion of our specie. 
the extension to traders in the interior of However unwilling any of our citizens 
our country of credits for supplies greatly may heretofore haw" bp('n to assign to 
bf'yond the wants of the people; the in- thesp cam
ps the chief instrumentality in 
v('
tment of $39,500.000 in unproductive producing the present state of things, the 
pnhlic lands in the years 1835 a.nd 1836, developments subsequently made the act- 
while in the preceding year the sales ual eondition of other commercial coun- 
amounted to only $4,500,000; the cre- tries must, as it sepms to me, di
pel a 11 
ation of debts, to an almost count- remaining doubts upon the subject. It 
leRs amount, for real estate in ex- has since appeared tlIat evils similar to 
isting or anticipated citips and villages, those suffpred by ourseh'es have heen ex- 
equally unproductive, and at prices now perienced in Great Britain, on the Conti- 
seen to have been greatly disproportion- nent, and, indppd, throughout the ('om- 
ate to their real value; tlU' expenditure of merpial world, and that in other countrips 
Ìmmense sums in improvements which in as wel] as in onr own they ha"e hf'pn 
many cases have bepn found to be ruin- uniformly preceded hy A.n undue enlarge- 
olIsly improvidpnt; the diversion to other nlf'nt of the boundaries of t}1(' tradf', 
pursuits of much of the lahor that Rhould prompted, as with us, by unprecedented 
have been applied to agricuIturp, therehy pxpansions of the sy
tpms of crf'dit. A 
contrihuting to tlH' pxpenditure of large reference to the amount of banking capi- 
sums in the importation of grain from tal and t11(' issup
 of papPI' prf'dit
 out 
}:urope-an f'xpf'nditnre whip}), amount- in pirculation in nl"flat Britain. br bank8 
ing in ] 
:-J4 to a hout $2:10,000, wa
 in tIle and in oOlflr way
. during thp years lR:1-t, 
first two quartf'1'!'1 of flH' prpsf'nt ypar in- IR3:), and IR
G, will Rhow an aug"ltH'nt:ltion 
erpa
pd to mOl"P than $2.000.000; anrl of tlH' pnpf'r clurflnpy there as much dis- 
finally, without Pl1l1JllPra ting other inju- proport ionpd to flU' rf'a I wants of tradp 
rious re
uJt
. UU' rapid growth a.mong 11.11 as in tIU' Unitpd 
ta tf'8. "ïth this rf'- 
ela
ses, and especially in our grpat com- dundaup)" of the paper curren('y Uwre 
mercial towns, of ]uxuriou
 habits fonudpn arose in that country also a "ph'it of 
too often on merely fancied wealth, and adY(
nturous speculation embracing the 
!) 
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whole range of human enterprise. Aid people point out the objects which call 
was profusely given to projected improve- for your immediate attention. 
ments; large investments were made in They are: to regulate by law the safe- 
foreign stocks and loans; credits for keeping, transfer, and disbursement of the 
goods were granted with unbounded 1iber- public moneys; to designate the funds to 
ality to merchants in foreign countries; be rcceived and paid by the government; 
and all the mean
 of acquiring and em- to enable the treasury to meet promptly 
ploying credit wcre put in active opera- every demand upon it; to prescribe the 
tion and e:\.tended in their effects to ev- terms of indulgence and the mode of settle- 
ery departuH'nt of business and to every ment to be adopted, as weB in collecting 
quarter of the glohe. The reaction was frolll individuals the revenue that has ac- 
proportioned in its violence to the ex- crued as in withdrawing it from former 
traonlinary character of the events which depmåtories; and to devise and adopt such 
preccdcd it. The commercial cOllllllunity further measures, within the constitu- 
of Great Britain wel'e suhjected to the tional competency of Congress, as will 
greatest difIiculties, and their debtors in he best calculated to revive the enterprise 
this country were not only suddenly de- and to promote the prosperity of the 
prived of accustomed and expected cred- country. 
its, but called upon for payuH'nts which }'or the deposit, transfer, and disburse- 
in the actual posture of things here could ment of the re,'enue, national and State 
only he made through a general pressure banks have always, with temporary and 
and at the most ruinous sacrifices. limited exceptions, been theretofore em- 
In view of these facts it would seem ployed; but although advocates of each 
impos5ible for sincere inquirers after system are still to be found, it is ap- 
truth to resist the conviction that the parent that. the events of the last few 
eauses of the revulsion in both countries months have greatly augmented the de- 
have been substantiaBy the same. Two sire, long existing among the people ot 
nations, the most commercial in the world, the rnited States, to sepal'ate the fiscal 
enjoying but recently the highest degree operations of the government from thuse 
of apparent pro
perity and maintaining of individuals or corporations. 
with each other the closest relations are Again to create a national bank as a 
suddenly, in a time of profound peace and fiscal agent would be to disregard the 
without an
T great national disaster, ar- popular will, twice solemnly and un- 
rested in their career and plunged into a equivocally expressed. On no question of 
state of embarrassment and distress. In domestic policy is there stronger ed- 
both countries we have witnessed the same dence that the sentiments of a 1arge ma- 
redundancy of paper money and other jority are deliberately fixed, and I can- 
facilities of credit; the same spirit of not concur with those who think tlH'Y see 
speculation; the same partial successes; in recent events a proof that these senti- 
the same difficulties and reverses, and at ments are, or a reason that they should 
length nearly the same overwhelming be, changed. 
catastrophe. The most material differ- Events similar in their origin and char- 
ence between the results in the two coun- acter have heretofore frequently OCCUITPÒ 
tries has only been that with us there has without producing any such change, and 
also occurred an extensive derangement in the lessons of experience must be forgot- 
the fiscal affairs of the federal and State ten if we suppose that the present oV(lr- 
governments, occasioned hy the suspension throw of credit would ha,Te been prevented 
of specie payments by the banks. hy the existence of a national bank. 
The history of these caus('
 and ef- PronenPRR to exc(lssi,-e is
ues has en'r 
fects in Great Britain and the Cnitpd }wen Ole vice of the banking system-a 
f.;tatf's is Rubstantial1y tll(' history of ill(' vi('e as prominent in national as in State 
rf'nlh;ion in all other commerC'Ïal coun- institutions. This propensity iR as sub- 
tries. s('rvient to the advancement of pl'iyate 
The present and visible effects of these interests in the one as in the other, and 
circumstances on the operations of the those who direct them both, being prin- 
government and on the industry of the cipal1y guided by the same views and in- 
10 
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fluenced by the same motives, will be tiel pa te the proceeds of property actually 
equally ready to stimulate extravagance transmitted. Bills of this description are 
of enterprise by improvidence of credit. highly useful in the movements of trade 
How strikingly is this conclusion sustain- and well deselTe all the encouragement 
ed by experience! The Bank of the Unit- which can rightfully be given to them. 
ed States, with the vast powers conferred Another class is made up of bills of 
on it by Congress, did not or could not exchange not drawn to transfer actual 
prevent former and similar embal:rass- capital nor on the credit of property 
ments, nor has the still greater strength transmitted, but to create fictitious capi- 
it has been said to possess under its pres- tal, partaking at once of the character of 
ènt charter enabled it in the existing notes discounted in bank amI of hank- 
emergency to check other institutions or notes in circulation, and swelling the lllass 
even to save itself. In Great Britain where of paper credits to a vast extent in the 
ít has been seen the same causes have been most ohjectionable manner. These bills 
attended with the same efrects, a national have formed for the last few years a large 
bank possessing powers far greater than proportion of what are termed the domes- 
are askpd for by the warmest advocates of tic exchanges of the count.ry, serving- as 
such an institution here has also proved the means of usurious profit and constitut- 
unable to prevent an undue expansion of ing the most unsafe and precarious paper 
credit, and the evils that flow from it. in circulation. This species of trame, in- 
Nor can J find any tenable ground for stead of l)ping- upheld, ought to be dis- 
the re-establishment of a national bank in countenanced by the government and the 
the derangement alleged at present to people. 
C'xist in the domestic exchanges of the In transferring its funds from place to 
country or in the facilities it may be capa- place the government is on the Eame foot- 
ble of affording them. Although ad- ing with the private citizen and may re- 
vantages of this sort were anticipated sort to the same legal means. It may do 
when the first Bank of the United States so through the medium of bills drawn by 
was created, they were regarded as an in- itself or purchased from others; and in 
cidental accommodation, not one which these operations it may, in a mamH'r nll- 
the fedpral government was bound or doubiedly constitutional and legitimatC', 
could be called upon to furnish. This ac- facilitate and assist exchanges of indi\"ÍIl- 
commodation is now, indeed, after the uals founded on real transactions of tnllie. 
lapse of not many years, demanded from The extent to whieh this may be done and 
it as among its first duties, and an omis- the best means of effecting it are entit1<,d 
sion to aid and regulate commercial ex- to the fullest consideration. This has 
c]Janges is treated as a ground of loud bepn bestowed hy the Secretary of the 
and serious complaint. Such results only Treasury, and his views will be suhmiU('J 
senTe to ex<'mplify the constant desire to you in his report. 
among some of our citizens to enlarge the But it was not designed by thp ('oll
ti- 
powers of the goyernment and extend its tutiol1 that the goyermnent 
hould a:-l
l1Ine 
control to subjects with which it should the management of dOHwstic or foreign 
not interfC're. They can never justify the exchange. It is indeed authorized to r<,g- 
creation of an institution to promote such ulate by law the commerce betwe<,n the 
objects. On the contrary, they justly ex- States and to provide a g'<,neral RtaIHI- 
cite among the community a more diligent [lrd of value or mC'diul11 of pxchang<' in 
inquiry into the character of those oper- gold and silv('r. hut it is not its prodnce 
ations of trade tmvards which it is de- to aid indiyidnals in tll(' transfer of t Iwir 
sir<,d to pxtend such peculiar favon;;. funds othf'l'wis<, than through the faf'ili- 
The variom; transactions whieh bear tics affonkd by tlIP Po
t-offi('e DC'parhll<'ut. 
the name of domestif' exchangP!'l <litfC'r C'S- 
\s jnstly migllt it. 11(' callf'd on to prodde 
sential1y in tlIPir natnr<" oppration, and for the tran
portation of their 111<,r- 
utility. Onf' class of them <,()nsist
 of cltandisp. TlwR(, arC' 01}('ratio1l8 of tn1(I('. 
bills "'of exchange drawn for the purpose They ought to 1)(' conductNl hy tho::5e who 
of transferring actual capital from one arc interested in thelll in the same manner 
part of the country to another, or to an- that the incidental difficulties of other 
11 
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pursuits are encountered by other classes irreconcilably opposed to that measure; 
of citizens. Such aid has not been deemed they consider such a concentration of 
necessary in other countries. Through- power dangerous to their liberties, and 
out Europe the dOllI('stic as weIl as the nIany of thelll regard it as a violation of 
foreign e
changes are carricd on by private the Constitution. This collision of opinion 
houses, often, if not generally, without has doubtless caused much of the embar- 
the assistance of banks; yet they extend rassment to which the commercial trans- 
throughout distinct sovereignties, and far actions of the country have lately been 
(:xcepd in alllount the real exchanges of exposed. Banking has become a political 
the United States. There is no reason topic of the highest interest, and trade 
why our own lllay not be conducted in the has suffered in the conflict of parties. A 
same manu('r with equal clWapnel::i8 and f-,IJeedy termination of this state of things, 
safety. Certainly thil::i might be accom- however dcsirable, is scarcely to be ex- 
plished if it were favored by those most pected. \Ve have seen for nearly balf a 
deeply interested; and few can doubt tJmt century that those who achoeate a na- 
their own interest, as well as the general tional bank, by whatever motive they may 
welfare of the pountry, would he promoted be influenced, constitute a portion of our 
hy leadng such a subjpci in the hands of community too numerous to allow us to 
those to whom it properly belongs. A sys- hope for an early abandonment of their 
tem founded on privatp interest, entpr- favorite plan. On the other hand, they 
prise, and competition, without the aid must indeed form an erroneous estimate 
of legislative grants or regulations by of the intelligence and temper of the 
law, would rapidly prosper; it would be American people who suppose that they 
free from the influence of political agita- have continued 011 slight or insufficient 
tion and extend the same exemption to grounds t1Jeir perversing opposition to 
trade itself, and it would put an end to such an institution, or that they can be 
those complaints of neglect, partiality, in- induced by pecuniary pret-:sure or by any 
ju
tipe. and oppression, which are the un- other combination of circumstances to 
avoidahle results of interference by the surrender principles tllP.v have so long 
government in the proper concerns of in- and so inflexibly maintained. 
didduals. All former attempts on the J\ly own views of the subject are un- 
part of the government to carry its legis- changed. They have heen repeatedly and 
lation in this resppct furtlwr than was unreservedly announced to my fellow-cit- 
designed by the Constitution have in the iz('ns, who with full knowledge of them 
end proved injurious, and have selTed conferred upon me the two highest offices 
only to convince the great body of the of the government. On the last of these 
people more and more of the certain dan- occasions I felt it due to the people to 
gel's of blending private interests with apprise them distinctl
' that in the eveut 
the operations of public business; and of my election J would not be able to co- 
there is no reason to suppose that a repe- operate in tlw re-establishment of a na- 
tition of them now would be more suc- tional bank. To these sentiments I have 
cessfu1. now only to add the expression of an in- 
It cannot be concealed that there ex- creased conviction that the re-establish- 
ist in our community opinions and feel- ment of such a bank in any form, while 
ings on this 
mbject in direct opposition it would not accomplish the beneficial 
to each other. A large portion of them, purpose promised by its advocates, would 
comhining great intplligpncp, activity, and impair the rightful supremacy of the 
influenC'e. are no douht 
incer(' in tllPir be- popular will. injure the charaC'1pr and 
lipf that the operations of trade ought diminish the inliupnce of our pnlitica 1 sys- 
to be assistpd by such a connedion' thev 1('))1, anù hring o])pe more into e
iRtpJlc(, a 
regard a natio
al bank as nppessal:v fo
r conc('])trateù moneyed powpr, llOHtilp to 
this purpo
p. and they are dh:inclin
d to the spirit anù threatpuing the permanency 
every measure tha1 dops noi tpnd sooner of our republiPan institutions. 
or lat('r to the establishment of such an Local bank8 have heen emplo
'ed for the 
institution. On the other hand, a ma- deposit and distribution of the revenue 
jority of the people are believed to be at all times partially and on three differ- 
12 
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ent occasions exclusiveJy: First, anterior by early necessities, tIle practice of em- 
to the establishment of the first bank of ploying banks was in truth from the be- 
the United 
tates; secondly, in the inter- gi.nning more 
 measure of emergency than 
val between the termination of that in- of sound pohcy. \Yhen we started into 
stitution and the charter of its successor; existence as a nation, in addition to the 
and thirdly, during the limited pcriod burdens of the new governnH'nt we as- 
which has now so abruptly clo:-;ed. The sumcd all the large but honora b]c load 
connection thus repeatedly attempted of debt which was the price of our liherty' 
proved unsati8factory on each successive but we hesitated to wpigh down the infant 
occasion, nohvithstanding the various industry of the country by resorting to 
measures which were adopted to facilitate adequate taxation for the necessary rev- 
or insure its success. On the last occasion, erHIe. The facilities of banks, in return 
in the year 183.'5, the employment of the for the privileges they acquired, were 
State banks was guarded especialJy, in promptly offered, and perhaps too readily 
every way which experience and caution received by an embarrassed treasury. DUI:. 
could suggest. Personal security was re- ing the long continuance of a national 
quired for the safe-keeping and prompt debt and the intervening difficulties of a 
payment of the moneys to be received, and foreign war the connection was continued 
full returns of their condition were from from motives of convenience; but these 
time to time to be nlade by the deposi- causes have long since passed away. \\Te 
tories. In the first stages the measure have no emergencies that make banks nec- 
was eminently successful, notwithstanding essary to aid the wants of th
 treasury; 
the violent opposition of the Bank of the we have no load of national debt to pro- 
United States, and the unceasing effortil vide for, and we have on actual deposit a 
made to overthrow it. The selected banks large surplus. No public interest, there- 
performed with fidelity and without any fore, now requires the renewal of a con- 
embarrassment to themselves or to the nection that circumstances Im,'e diRsolvpcl. 
community their engagements to the gov- The complete organi7ation of our govern- 
ernment, and the system promised to be ment, the abundance of our resourc('s, the 
permanently useful; but when it becomes general harmony which previ.l-Ïls b('tween 
necessary, under the act of June, 1836, to the different States and with foreign 
withdraw from thpm the public money powers, aU enable us now to :-.elf'ct the 
for the purpose of placing it in additional sYRtem mORt consistent with the COJlsti- 
institutions or of transff'l'ring it to the tution and most conducive to the pubJic 
States. they found it in many cases in- welfare. Should we, tlH'n, COTIlwct tlw 
convenient to comply with the demands of treasury for a fourth time with the local 
the treasury, aucl numprous and pressing banks, it can only he uudpr a cou\'iction 
applieations were made for indulgence or that pa.st failures han> arisen from ac- 
relief. As the instalments under the de- cidental, not inherent, dpfects. 
posit law became payable their own em- A danger difficuIt, if not impossible, to 
barrassments and the necessity under be a,'oided in such au arrangement i
 made 
which they lay of curtailing their dis- strikingly evid('ut in the very e,"('nt by 
counts and caBing in their debts increased which it lIas now b(,f'n deff'atpcl. ...\ sud- 
the general distress, and contributed with den act of the banks intnlstf'd with the 
other causes to hasten the revulsion in funds of the people d('prives the trea
ury 
which at length they, in common with the without fault or agency of the gm'ern- 
other banks, were fatally involved. ment, of the ability to pay its creditors 
Under these circumstances it becomes in the currency they have by Jaw a rig-ht 
our solemn duty to inquire wlwther there to demanrl. This circumstanc(' no fluctlla- 
are not in any connection between the gov- tion of commerce could have proùuf'(,ù if 
ernnwnt and hanks of issue evils of great the puhlic revenue harl Ùl'PJl eoIl(>df'd in 
magnitude, inherent in its very nature the leo-al currency and kept in that form 
and against which no precautions can by th; officers of the treasury. The citi- 
efl'ectually guard. zen whose money was in bank rf'c('Ï\'p,; it 
Unforeseen in the organization of the back sinee the susp('nsion at a s
l(>rifìcf' in 
government and forced on the treasury its amount, wllile he who k('pt it in the 
13 
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legal currency of the country and in his people, instead of being kept till it is 
own possession pursues without loss the needed for their use, is, in consequence of 
current of his business. The government, this authority, a fund on which discounts 
placed in the situation of the former, is are made for the profit of those who hap- 
involved in embarrassments it would not pen to be owners of stock in the banks 
have suffered had it pursued the course selected as depositories. The supposed 
of the latter. These embarrassments are, and often exaggerated advantages of such 
moreover, augmentpd by those salutary a boom will always cause it to be sought 
and just laws which forbid it to use a for with a.vidity. I will not stop to con- 
depreciated currency, and by so doing take sider on whom the patronage incident to 
from the government the ability which it is to be conferred. \Vhether the selec- 
individuals have of accommodating their tion and control be intrusted to Congress 
transactions to such a catastrophe. or to the executive, either will be sub- 
A systpm which can in a time of pro- jectpd to appeals made in every form 
found peace, when there is a large revenue which the sagacity of interest can suggest. 
laid by, thus suddenly prevent the ap- The banks under such a system are stimu- 
plication and the use of the money of the latf'd to make the most of their fortunate 
people in the manner and for the objectg acquisition; the deposits a.re treated as an 
they have directed cannot be wise; but increase of capital: loans and circulation 
who can think without painful reflection are rashly augmented, and when the public 
that under it the same unforeseen events exigencies require a return it is attended 
might have befallen us in the midst of a \vith embarrassments not provided for nor 
war and taken from us at the moment foreseen. Thus banks that thought them- 
when most wanted the use of those very selves most fortunate when the public 
means which were treasured up to pro- funds were received find themselves most 
mote the national welfare and guard our cmbarrassed when the season of payment 
national rights? To such embarrassments suddenly arrives. 
and to such dangers will this government Unfortunatf'ly, too, the eviIs of t11e sys- 
be always exposed while it takes the tPTIl are not limited to the hanks. It 
moneys raised for and necpssary to the stimulates a general rashness of enter- 
public service out of the hands of its own prise and aggra.vates tIle fluctuations of 
officers and converts them into a mere commerce and the Cll1TPney. This re
mIt 
right of action against corporations in- was strikingly exhibited during the oper- 
trusted with the possession of them. Nor ations of the late deposit system, and PR- 
can such results be effectually guarded pecially in the purchasps of puhlic lamis. 
against in such a' system without invest- The order which ultimatf'ly directed the 
ing the executive with a control over the payment of gold and sÏlvpr in sueh pnr- 
banks thpmsf'lvps, whether State or na- chases greatly checkpd, but could not 
tional, that might with reason 1)e ob- altogdher prevent. the eviI. Sppcie wa.s 
jected to. Ours is probably the only go v- indeed more difficult to be procured than 
ernment in the world that is liable in the thp notes which the banks could them- 
management of its fiscal concerns to oc- selves create at pleasure; but still, being 
currencps like these. obtained from them as a loan and returned 
But this imminent risk is not the only as a deposit, which they wpre again at 
danger attendant on the surrender of the liberty to use, it only pas
ed round the 
public money to the custody and control circle with diminished speed. This oper- 
of local corporations. Though the ob. ation could not have been performed had 
ject is aid to the treasury, its effect may the funds of the governmpnt gone into 
be to introduce into the operations of the the treasury to bf' regularly disbursed, 
government influences the most subtle, and not into banks to be loaned out 
founded on interests the most selfish. for their own profit while they were per- 
The use by the banks, for their own mitted to substitute for it a credit in ac- 
benefit, of the money deposited with thE'm count. 
]l3S received the sanction of the govern- In expressing these sentiments 1 dE'sÏre 
ment from the commencement of this con- not to undervalue the benefits of a salu- 
nection. The money received from the tary credit to any branch of enterprise. 
14 
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The credit bestowed on probity and indus- possession against accident, violence, or 
try is the just reward of merit and an fraud. The assertion that they are so 
honorable incentive to further acquisi- must assume that a vault in a bank is 
tion. None oppose it who love their coun- stronger than a vault in the treasury, and 
try and understand its welfare. But when that directon;;, cashiers, and clerks not 
it is unduly encouraged; when it is made sc'lected by the government nor under its 
to inflame the public mind with the temp- control are more worthy of confidence than 
tations of sudden and unsubstantial officers selected from the people and re- 
wealth; when it turns industry into paths sponsible to the government - officers 
that lead sooner or later to disappoint- bound by official oaths and bonds for a 
ment and distress, it becomes liable to faithful performance of their duties, and 
censure and needs correction. Far from constantly subject to the supervision of 
helping probity and industry, the ruin to Congress. 
which it leads falls most severely on the The difficulties of transfer and the aid 
great laboring classes, who are thrown neretofore rendered by banks have hpen 
suddenly out of employment, and by the less than is usually supposed. The actual 
failure of magnificent schemes never in- accounts show that by far the larger por- 
tended to enrich them are deprived in a tion of payments is made within short or 
moment of their only resource. Abuses convenipnt distances from the places of 
of credit and excesses in speculation will collection; and the whole number of war- 
happen in despite of the most salutary rants issued at the treasury in the year 
laws; no government, perhaps, can alto- 1834-a year the result of which will, 
gether prevent them, but surely every it is believed, afford a safe test for the 
government can refrain from contributing future--fell short of 5,000, or an average 
the stimulus that calls them into life. of less than one daily for each State; in 
Since, therefore, experience has shown the city of New York they did not a ver- 
that to lpnd the public money to the local age more than two a day, and at the city 
banks is hazardous to the operations of of \Vashington only four. 
tIle gon>rnmpnt, at least of douhtful bene- The difficulties heretofore existing are, 
fit to the institutions themselves, and moreover, daily lessened by an increa
e in 
producth'e of disastrous derangement in the cl1eapness and facility of communi- 
the business and currency of the country, cation, and it may be asserted with COB- 
is it the part of wisdom again to renew fidence that the necessary transfer, as well 
t.he connection? as the safe-keeping and disbm'sP1I1ents of 
It is true that slwh an agency is in the public moneys, can be with saff'ty ana 
many respects convpnient to the treas- convenience accomplished through tllP 
ury, but it is not indispensable. A limi- agencies of trf'asury officers. This opin- 
tation of the exppnses of the government ion has been in some d(>grce confirmed by 
to its actual wants, and of the revenue to actual experience since the discontinuanc(' 
those expensPR, with convenient means for of the banks as fiscal agents in 'lay last 
its prompt application to the purposes for -a period which from the embarraRsment
 
which it was raised, are the objects which in commercial intercourse pres('nted obsta- 
we should seek to accomplish. The col- cles as great as any that may be hereafter 
lection, safe-keeping, transfer, and dis- apprehended. 
bursement of the public money can, it is The manner of kepping the public mOllPY 
believed, be well managed by officers of the since that period is fully stated in the 
government. Its collection, and to a great report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
extent its disbursement also, have indeed 1.'hat officer also suggpsts the propriety of 
bpen hitherto conducted solely by them, assigning by law certain additional dutif'
 
neither national nor State banks, wIlen to existing estabIisl1ments and offiCf'J"s 
employed, being required to do more than which, with the modifications and Rafe- 
keep it safely while in their custody, and guards rderred to by him, will, }l(' thinks. 
transfer and pay it in such portions and enable the department to continue to per- 
at such times as the trea.sury shall direct. form this branch of tll(' public seryip(> 
Surelv banks are not more al)le than the without any material addition eitl1er to 
govern
ent to secure tIle money in their their number or to the present e"\.pense. 
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The extent of the business to be trans- has hitherto existed between the govern- 
acted has already been stated; and in re- ment and banks offer sufficient advantages 
speet to the amount of money with which to justify the necessary expenses. If the 
the officers employed would be intrusted object to he accomplit;hed is deemed im- 
at anyone time, it appears that, aSSUlll- portant to the future welfare of the coun- 
ing a balance of $.3.000.000 to be at all try, I cannot allow lB)'self to believe that 
times kept in the treasury, and the whole the addition to the public expenditure of 
of It left in the hands of the collectors comparatively so small an alllount as will 
and receivers, the proportion of each be necessary to etl"ect it will be objected 
would not exceed an average of $30,000; to by the people. 
hut that, deducting $1,000,000 for the It will be seen by the report of the 
use of the mint and assuming the remain- Postmaster-General herewith communi- 
ing $4,000,000 to be in the hands of cated that the fiscal affairs of that depart- 
one-half of the present number of officers ment have been successfully conducted 
-a supposition deemed more likely to cor- since J\Iay last upon the principle of deal- 
respond with the fact-the sum in the ing only in the legal currency of the Unit- 
hands of each would still be less than ed States, and that it needs no legislation 
the amount of most of the bonds now to maintain its credit and facilitate the 
taken from the receivers of public money. management of its concerns, the existing 
Every apprehension, however, on the sub- laws being, in the opinion of that oflìcer, 
ject, either in respect to the safety of the ample for those objects. 
money or the faithful discharge of these Difficulties will doubtless be encountered 
fiscal transactions, may, it appears to me, for a season and increased services re- 
be effectually removed by adding to the quired from the public functionaries; such 
present means of the treasury the estab- are usually incident to the commencement 
lishment by law at a few important of every system, but they will be greatly 
Iloints of offices for the deposit and dis- lessened in the progress of its operations. 
bursement of such portions of the public The power and influence supposed to be 
l'evenue as cannot with obvious safety connected with the custody and disburse- 
and convenience be left in the possession ment of the public money are topics on 
of the collecting officers until paid over by which the public mind is naturally, and 
tlwm to the public creditors. Neither with great propriety, peculiarly sensitive. 
the amounts retained in their hands nor J\Iuch has been said on them in referpnce 
those deposited in the offices would in an to the proposed separation of the govern- 
ordinary condition of the revenue be larger ment from the banking institutions; and 
in most cases than those often under the surely no one can object to any appeals 
control of disbursing' officers of the army or animadversions on the subject which 
and navy, and might be made entirely safe are consistent with facts and evince a 
by requiring such securities and exercis- proper respect for the inteHigence of the 
ing such controlling supervision as Con- people. If a chief magistrate may be al- 
gress may by law prescribe. The prin- lowed to speak for himself on such a point, 
cipal officers whose appointments would I can truly say that to me nothing would 
bpcome necessary under this plan, taking be more acceptable than the withdrawal 
the largest number suggested by the Sec- from the executive, to the greatest prac- 
retary of the Treasury, would not exceed ticahle extent, of all concerns in the ClIS- 
ten, nor the additional expenses, at the tody and disbursement of the public rev- 
same estimate, $ßO,OOO a year. enue; not that I would shrink from any 
There can be no doubt of the obligations responsibility cast upon me by the duties 
of those who are intrusted with the affairs of my office, but because it is my firm be- 
of government to conduct them with as lief" that its capacity for usefulness is in 
little cost to the nation as is consistent no dpgree promoted by the possession of 
with the public interest; and it is for any patronage not actualJy necessary to 
Congress, and ultimately for the people, the performance of those duties. But un- 
to decide whether the benefits to be de- del' our present form of government the in- 
rived from kef'ping our fiscal concerns tprventÏon of the executive officers in the 
apart and severing the connection which custody and disbursement of the public 
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monf'Y seems to be unavoidable; and be- there equal room for such supervision anll 
fore it cau be admitted that the influence publicity in a connection with banks act- 
and power of the executive would be in- ing under the shield of corporate iml
uni- 
cre<lHed by dispensing with the agency of ties and conducted by persons irresponsible 
banks the nature of that intervention in to the goverument and the people? It is 
such an agency must be carefully regard- believed that a considerate and candid in- 
ed, and a comparison must be instituted vestigation of these questions will result 
between its extent in the two cases. in the conviction that the proposed plan 
The revenue can only be collected by offi- is far less liable to objection on the score 
eel'S appointed by the President with the of executhTe patronage aud control than 
adYice and C011Sf'l1t of the Senate. The any bank agency that has been or can be 
public mOlwys in the first instance must devised. 
therefore in all cases pass through hands "ïth these views I leave to ConO'ress 
o 
selected by the executive. Uther o1licers the measures necessary to regulate in the 
appointed in the same way, or, as in some present emergency the safe-keeping and 
cases, by the PresiJent alone, must also transff'r of the public moneys. In the per- 
be intrusted with them when drawn for fOl"lnance of constitutional duty I haye 
the purpose of ùislmrsement. It is thus stated to them without resenTe the result 
seen that even when banks are employed of my own retl('ctions. The subject is of 
the public funds must twice pass through great importanee, and one on which we 
the hands of e-xecutive otficers. Besides can scar('dy expect to be as united in Ren- 
this, the head of the Treasury Department, timent as we are in intere8t. It deserves 
who also holds office at the pleasure of the a full and free discu"sion, and cannot fail 
President, and some other officers of the to be benefited by a dispas,;;ionate com- 
same department, must necessarily be in- parison of opinions. 'Yell aware myself 
vested with more or less power in the of the duty of reciprocal concession 
selection, continuance, and supervision of among the co-ordinate branches of the 
the banks that may be employed. The government, I can promise a reasonahle 
question is then narrowed to the single spirit of co-operation, so far as it can be 
point whether in the intermediate stage indulged in without the surrender of con- 
between the collection and disbursement stitutional objections which I believe to 
of the public money the agency of banks be well founded. 
\ny system that may be 
is necessary to avoid a dangerous extension adopted should be subjected to the fullest 
of the patronaf!e and influence of the ex- legal provision. so as to leave nothing to 
ecutive. But is it clear that the connec- the executive but what is necessary to the 
tion of the e-xecutive with powerful discharge of t.he duties imposed on him; 
moneyed institutions, capable of minister- and whatever plan may be ultimately es- 
ing to the interests of nwn in points tablished. my own part shall be so dis- 
where they are most accessible to cor- charged as to giye to it a fair trial and 
ruption, is less liable to abuse than his the best prospect of success. 
constitutionàl agency in the appointment The character of the funds to be re- 
anel control of the few public officers re- ceived and disbursed in the transactions 
quired by the proposed plan? 'Yill the of the government likewisp demands r our 
public money when in their hands be nec- most careful consideration. 
essarily exposed to any improper inter- There can be no douht that those" ho 
ference on the part of the executive? framed and adopted the Constitution, hav- 
l\fay it not be hoped that a prudent fear ing in immediate view tlw depreciated 
of public jealousy and disapprobation in paper of thp Confederacy-of which $.>00 
a matter so peculiarly exposed to them in paper were at times only ('qual to 
will deter him from any such interference, $1 in coin-intended to preyent the recur- 
eYen if hif!her motives be found inoper- rence of similar evils. !=;o far at least as 
ative? 
lay not Congress so rcgulate by related to the transadion
 of the new f!o\r- 
law the duty of those officers and subject ernment. They gave to Congn>s
 express 
it to such supervision and puhlicity as to powers to coin 1ll0lWY and to rf'g'ulate the 
prevent the possibility of any serious abuse value thereof anù of foreign coin: tlwy 
on the part of the executive? And is refused to give it power to establish cor- 
X.-B 17 
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l)orations-the agents then as now chiefly paper had become so apparent that even 
employed to create a paper currency; they before the catastrophe I had resolved not 
prohibited the States from making any- to interfere with its operation. Congress 
thing but gold and silver a legal tender in is now to decide whether the revenue shall 
payment of debts; and the first Congress continue to be so collected or not. 
directed by positive law that the revenue The }'eceipt into the treasury of bank- 
should be received in nothing but gold and notes not redeemed in specie on demand 
silver.' will not, I presume, be sanctioned. It 
Public exigency at the outset of the gov- would destroy without the excuse of war 
ernment, without direct legislative author- or public distress that equality of impost 
ity, led to the use of banks as fiscal aids and identity of commercial regulations 
to the treasury. It admitted deviation which lie at the foundation of our con- 
from the law; at the same period and un- fecleracy, and would offer to each State 
der the same exigency, the Secretary of a direct temptation to increase its foreign 
the Treasury received their notes in pa
T- trade by depl'eciating the currency re- 
ment of duties. The sole ground on which ceived for duties in its ports. Such a 
the practice thus commenced was then or proceeding would also in a great degree 
has since been justified is the certain, im- frustrate the policy so highly cherished 
mediate, and convenient exchange of such of infusing into our circulation a larger 
notes for specie. The government did, in- proportion of the precious metals-a pol- 
deed, receive the inconvertible notes of icr the wisdom of which none can doubt, 
State banks during the difficulties of '''aI', though tllere may be ditTerent opinions as 
and the community submitted without to the extent to which it should be car- 
a murmur to the unequal taxation and ried. Its results have been already too 
multiplied evils of which such a course auspicious and its success is too closely 
was productive. 'Yith the war this in- interwoven with the future prosperity of 
dulgence ceased, and the banks were the country to permit us for a. moment to 
obliged again to l'edeem their notes in contemplate its abandonment. 'Ye have 
gold and silver. The treasury, in accord- Reen under itR influence our specie aug- 
ance with previous practice, continued to mented beyond $80,000.000, our coin- 
dispense with the currency required by the age increased so as to make that of gold 
nct of 178f), and took the notes of banks amount between August, JR3-t, and De- 
in fuB confidence of their being paid in cember, lS36. to $10.000.000. exceeding 
specie on demand; and Congress, to guard the wllO]e coinag-e at the mint during tI)e 
against the slightest violation of this thirty-one previous years. 
principle, have declared by law that if TIlE' prospf'ct of further improyement 
110tes are paid in the transactions of the continued without abatement until the 
government it must be under such cir- moment of the suspension of specie pay- 
cumstances as to enable the holder to con- ments. This policy has now. indeed. bepll 
\"ert them into specie without depreciation suddenly clH'cked. but i
 Rtill far from 
or delay. being' overthrown. Amid all conflicting 
Of my O\vn duties under the existing theories. one pm:ition is undenÏa ble-the 
laws, when the banks suspended specie pl'eciou
 metals will invariably disappear 
payments, I could not doubt. Directions when tllere ceases to be a necessity for 
were immediately given to prevent the re- their use as a circulating medium. It 
ception into the treasury of anything but was in Rtrict accordance with this truth 
gold and silver, or its equivalent, and that, while i-n the month of 
Iay last t11ey 
e,-ery praeticable arrangement was made were everywhere seen and were current for 
to preserve the puhlic faith by similar or all ordinary purposes, they disappeal'ed 
equivalent payments to the public credit- from circulation the moment t11e payment 
ors. The revenue from lands had been of Rpeeip wa
 refused by the banks and the 
for some time substantially so collected c0111.munity tacitly agreed to disppnse with 
under the order issued by directions of its employu1C'nt. Tl1eir place was supplied 
my predecessor. The effects of that order by a currency e
clnsivf'ly of p::tper, and in 
had been so salutary and its forecast in many cases of the worst description. Al- 
regard to the increasing insecurity of bank- read
T are the bank-notes now in circula- 
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tion greatly depreciated, and they fluctu- 
ate in value betwecn one place and another, 
thus diminishing and making uncertain 
lhe worth of property and the price of 
labor, and failing to subserve, except at 
a heavy loss, the purposes of bU3inesli. 
\rith each succeeding day the metallic 
currency decreases; by some it is hoarded 
in the natural fear that once parted with 
it cannot be replaced, while by others it 
is diverted from its more legitimate uses 
for the sake of gain. Should Congres'i 
sanction ihiR condition of things b
r mak- 
ing irredeemable paper money receivable 
in pa
rnlf'nt of public dues, a temporary 
check to a wise and salutary policy will 
in all probability be conyerted into its a.b- 
solute destruction. 
It is true that bank-notes actually con- 
vertible into specie may be recf'ived in 
payment of the ren'nue without being 
liahle to all these objections. and that 
such a course may to some extent promote 
individual con,-enicnce-an object always 
to be considered where it does not con- 
flict with the principles of our govern- 
ment or the general welfare of the coun- 
try. If such notes only were received, 
and always under circumstanC'es allowing 
their early presentation for pa
Tment, and 
if at short and fixed period
 they were con- 
Yf>rtC'd into 
peC'ie to he kf>pt hy the officers 
of tl1e treasury. some of the most serious 
ohstacles to their reception would per- 
llaps be removed. To retain the notes in 
the treasury would be to renew under 

:mother form the loans of public money 
to the banks, and the evils con
equent 
thereon. 
It is, 11Owever, a mistaken impression 
lltat any large amount of specif' is re- 
q11ired for pnhli(' payments. Of the 
$';"0.000.000 or $RO.OOO.(lOO now estimated 
to be in t11e country. $10.000.000 would 
he abundantly sufficiC'nt for that purpose 
J)rovided an accumulation of a large 
amount of reyenue beyond the ne('eR
ary 
wants of tl1e government he l1Prenftel" 
preyented. If to these f'onsidprations be 
added tl1C faciJitie
 wllÏch win arise from 
ena-bJing the treaRllry to sntisfy the public 
C'reditors, hy its draftR find note
 received 
in payment of the public (hws. it may bp 
snfelv assnn1Pd tl1at no moth"e of con- 
vpnÍ
nce to the ('itizen require!=! tIle re- 
ception of bank-paper. 


To say that the refusal of paper money 
b
ï tl.1e . go\'
rnment introduces an unjust 
dl
Cnnll11a 
lOn between the currency re- 
ceIved by It and that used by individuals 
in their ordinary afI'airs is, in my judO'- 
ment, to view it in a very erroneous ligl:t. 
The Constitution prohibits the States from 
making anything but gold and silver a 
tender in the payment of deLts, and thU!
 
secures to eyery citizen a right to demand 
pa
Tment in the legal CtllTPncy. To pro- 
vide by law that the government will only 
receive its dues in gold anù silver is not 
to confer on it any peculiar privilege. but 
merely to place it on an equality with the 
citizen by reserving to it a right secured 
to him by the Constitution. It is doubt- 
less for this reason that thp IH'inciple 
has been sanctioned by fo;uccessive laws 
from the time of the fin
t Congress UlHlf'r 
the Constitution down to the last. Su("h 
precedents, neyer objected to, and proceeù- 
ing from such sources, afford a deci
ive 
answer to the imputation of inequalit)y or 
injustice. 
But, in fact, the measure is one of re- 
striction. not of favor. To forhid the 
public agent to receive in payment any 
other than a certain kind of monf'Y is to 
rduse him a disC'retion pos
esseù by en'1"J' 
citizen. It may be left to those who have 
the management of thf'ir o".n transa('tion
 
to make their own term
. hut no 
\ll'h dis- 
cretion should be given to him who ads 
llwrelJT as an agent of the peoph'--who is 
to collect what the law require
 and to 
pay tIle appropriations it makE's. ''"hell 
hank-notes are I'edeemed on demand, there 
is then no discrimination in rf'ality, for 
the indh.idual who rpceÌYPR them may at 
his option suhstitute the slwcÏe for tJWI1l; 
he takes them from convpuÍpllC'P or C'llOi('c. 
'Yhen tlwy are not so l'pdpf'l1Wd, it will 

carcely be contf'nded that tlwir rC'l'pipt 
and payment by a public offi('er 
llOlIld 
he permitted, though lHHW dpny tllat right 
to an indiddua1. If it we}"e, the efTpct 
would he most il1jtl1'iou
 to tlw puhli(', 
since their oflÌ(,Pl" c0111d make none of tho
e 
arrangementR to mept or guard np:ainst the 
depreciation whieh an indiddual is at 
liherty to do. Kor can ilwon'genipn('p to 
the c
mmunitr he a.lleg'pd as a.n oh.ïPetion 
t<, 
U<'11 a rpgulation. ItR o1..1pct nnd mo- 
tivp are tllf'i
' conyeniell('e a.nd wpHarp. 
If at a moment of flimnltanp()lI!=' and un- 
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expected suspension b
'" the banks it adds government to promote the accomplis}1- 
something to the many embarrassments of ment of that important object will without 
that proceeding, yet these are far over- doubt be performed. 
balanced by its direct tendency to produce In the mean time it is our duty to 
a wider circulation of gold and silyer, to provide all the remedie:,;: against a de- 
increase the safety of bank-paper, to im- preciated paper currency which the Con- 
pro,'e the general currency, and thus to stitution enables us to afford. The Treas- 
pre,.ent altogether such occurrences and ury Department on several fonner oc- 
the othf'r and far greater evils that at- casions has suggested the propriet
T and 
tC'nd thpm, importancp of a uniform law concerning 
It may. indeed, be questioned ,,'hether it bankrnptci('s of corporations and other 
is not for the interest of the hanks th(,111- bankers. Through the instrumentality of 
selves that the gm'ernment should not }'e- such a law a salutary check may doubt- 
ceive their paper. They would be conduct- less be imposed on the issues oJ paper 
ed with more caution and on sounder lllon
y, and an effectual remedy given to 
principles. 13y using specie only in its the citizens in a way at once equal in all 
transaC'tiolls the governuwnt would create parts of the Union and fully authorized 
a demand for it, which would to a great by the Constitution. 
extent prevent its exportation. and by The bdulgence granted by e
C'cutive au- 
keeping it in circulation maintain a broad- tllOrity in the payment of bonds for duties 
er and safpr basis for the paper currency. has bp<>n already mentioned. Seeing that 
That the banks would thus be rendered the immediate enforcement of these obliga- 
more sound and. the community lllOre safe tions would suhject a large and highly 
('annot admit of a doubt. respectable portion of our citizens to great 
The foregoing views, it seems to me, do sacrificf's. and helieving that a temporary 
hut fairly CaIT)'" out the pro,'isions of the postponenwut could be made without det- 
federal Constitution in relation to the riment to other interests anù with in- 
currency, as far as }'elates to the public crf'ased certainty of ultimate payment, I 
revenue. At the time that instrument did not hf'sitate to compl
r with the request 
was framed there were but three or four that was made of me. The terms allowed 
banks in the United States, and had the are to the full extent as Hberal as any 
extension of the banking system and the that are to he found in the practice of the 
evils growing out of it been foreseen they executiye departnlC'nt. It remains for 
would probably have been specially guard- CongreRs to ùecide whether a further post- 
ed against. The same policy which led to ponement may not with propriety be aI- 
the prohibition of hills of creùit by the lowed, and if sa, their legislation upon 
States would doubtless in that event have the Rubject is respectfully invited. 
also interdictf'd their issue as a currenC'y The report of the Secretary of the 
in any other form. The Constitution, 'rrC'asury will exhibit the condition of 
however, contains no such prohibition; these debts, the extent and effect of the 
and since the States haye exercised for presC'nt indulgence, the probable result of 
nearly half a century the power to reg- its further extension on the state of the 
ulate the business of banking, it is not treasury. and e, ery other fact necessary 
to be expected that it will be abandoned. to a full con::;iJeration of the subject. 
The whole matter is now under discussion Similar information is communicated in 
before the proper tribunal-the people of regard to suC'h depositories of the public 
the States. N eycr before has the public 1110neys fiS are indebted to the goyernment., 
mind been so thoroughly awakened to a in order that Congress may also adopt 
propel' sense of its importance: never lIas the proper measures in reganl to them. 
the subject in all its bearings been sub- The receipts and expenditures for the 
mitted to so searching an inquiry. It first half of the year and an estimate of 
would be distrusting the intelligence and those for the residue will be laid before 
virtue of the people to doubt the speedy you by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
and efficipnt adoption of such measures of In his report of Decemlwr laRt it was 
reform as the public good del11anrls. All estimated that the current receipts would 
that can rightfully be done by the federal fall short of the e
penditures by about 
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$3,000,000. It will be seen that the dif- suIts of the disasters of the times' and 
ference will be much greater. This is to 
t is for Congress to devise a fit re
edy, 
be attributed not only to the occurrence If there be one. The money being inclis- 
of greater pecuniary embarrassments in pen
able to the wants of the treasury, it 
the business of the country than those IS 
Iffic.ult to conce
ve upon what principle 
which were then predicted, and con- of Justice Or expedIency its application to 
sequently a greater diminution in the rev- that. object can be avoided. To recall any 
elHIe, but also to the fact that the appro- portIOn of the sums already dpposited with 
priations exceeded by nearly $6,000,000 the States would be more inconvenient and 
the amount which was asked for in the less efficient. To burden the country with 
estimates then submitted. The sum nec- increased taxation when there is i'n fact 
essary for the service of the year, beyond a large surplus revenue would be unjust 
the probable receipts and the amount and unwise; to raise moneys by loans un- 
which it was intended should be reserved del' such circumstances. and thus to com- 
in the treasury at the commencement of mence a new national debt, would scarcely 
the year, will be about $6,000,000. If the be sanctioned by the American people. 
whole of the reservpù balance be not at 'The plan proposed will be adequate to 
once applied to the current expenditures, all onr fiscal operations durino the re- 
. ð 
but $4,000,000 be still kept in the treas- mamder of the Veal'. Should it be 
ury, as seems most expedient for the uses adopted, the trea
Ul:Y, aided by the ample 
of the mint and to meet contingencies, the re
ources of the country, will be able to 
sum needed will be $10,000,000. di8eharge punctually e,'ery pecuniary obli- 
In making this estimate the receipts are gation. For the future all that is needed 
calculated on the supposition of some will be that caution and forbearance in 
further extension of the indulgence grant- appropriations which the diminution of 
ed in the payment of bonds for duties, the revenue requires and which the COJll- 
which will afrect the alllount of the rev- plcte accomplishmcnt or great forwardness 
enue for the present year to the extent of of many extensive national undC'rtakings 
$2,300,000. renders equally conRistent with prudence 
It is not proposed to procure the re- and patriotic liberality. 
quired amount by loans or increased taxa- The preceding suggestions and recom. 
tion. There are now in the treasury $U,- mendations are submitted in the helief 
367,214, directed by the act of June 23, that their arloption by Congrcss will en- 
183ô, to be deposited with the States in able the executive department to conduct 
October next. This sum, if so deposited, our nsC'al concerns with succes:,;: F:O far 
will be subject under the law to he re- as their managenwnt ImR 1,('('In committC'd 
calIed if needed to defray existing ap- to it. \Vhile the ohjects and the means 
propriations: and as it is now evident that proposed to attain them are within its 
the whole, or the principal part, of it will constitutional powers and appropriate 
be wanted for that purpose, it appears duties, they win at the same time, it is 
most proper that the deposit should be hoped, by their neces
ary operation. afford 
withhpld. Until the amount can be co 1- essential aid in the traJ]
HC'tion of indi- 
lectpd from the banks, treasury notes vidual concprJ]
, and thHR yield relh'f to 
may be temporarily issued, to be gradualIy the people at huge in a form adapted to 
}'pdeemed as it is received. the nature of our government. Thosp 
I am aware that this course may be who look to the action of this govern- 
prodl1cti,'e of inconvenience to many of ment for spC'cific aid to the citiæll to rC'- 
the States. Relying upon the acts of Con- lieve emharrassments arising from 108
ps 
gress which held out to them the strong by revulsions in commerce and credit lose 
probability, if not the certainty, of re- siO'ht of the ends for which it "as created 
ceiving this instalment, they ha.ve in some fl
 the powers with which it i
 clothed. 
inRtances adopted measures ,vith ,vhich its It waR esta hlished to give security to U
 
intention may seriouRly intprfpre. That all in Ollr lawful and honorable pHrsuit.." 
such a condition of things should have und('r the lasting safeguard of rC'publican 
occurred is much to be regretted. It is institutions. It was not int<,nded to con- 
not the least among the unfortunate re- fer special favors on individuals or on any 
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classes of them, to create systems of agri- any specific plan for regulating the ex- 
culture, manufactures, or trade, or to en- changes of the country, relieving mercan- 
engage in them either separately or in con- tile embarrassments, or interfering with 
ncction with indiyidual citizens or organ- the ordinary operations of foreign or do- 
Ìzed associations. If its operations werc mestic commerce" it is from a conviction 
to be directed for the benefit of anyone that such measures are not within the con- 
class, equivalent favors must in ju::;tice be stitutional province of the general gov- 
extended to the rest, and the attempt to ernment, and that their adoption would 
bestow such favors with an equal hand, or not promote the real and permanent wel- 
""en to select those who should most de- fare of those they might be designed to 
serve them, would never be successful. aid. 
All communities are apt to look to gov- The difficuìties and distresses of the 
elnment for too much. Even in our own times, though unquestionably great, are 
country, where its powers and duties are limited in their extent, and cannot be rc- 
so strictly limited, we are prone to do so, ga rded as affccting the permanent pros- 
-especially at periods of sudden embarra::;s- perity of the nation. Arising in a great 
lHent and distress. But this ought not dC'gree from the transactions of foreign 
to be. The framers of our excellent Con- and domestic commerce, it is upon them 
stitution and the people who approved it that they have chiefly fallen. The great 
with calm and sagacious deliberation acted agricultural interest has in lnany parts of 
at the time on a sounder principle. They the country suffered comparatively little, 
wisely judged that the less government a.nd, as if Providence intended to display 
interferes with private pursuits the better the munificence of its goodness at the mo- 
for the general prosperity. It is not its nwnt of our greatest need, and in direct 
legitimate object to make men rich or to contrast to the evils occasioned by the 
repair by direct grants of money or legis- waywardness of man, we ha.ve been 
lation in favor of particular pursuits blessed t.hroughout our extended territory 
losses not in<,urred in the public service. with a season of general health and of 
This would be substantially to use thc uncommon fruitfulness. The procepds of 
property of some for the benefit of others. onr great staples will soon furnish the 
But its real duty-that duty the perform- means of liquidating debts at home and 
ance of which makes a good government alll'oad, and contribute equally to the re- 
the most precious of human blessings- vival of commercial activity and thc resto- 
is to enact and enforce a system of general ration of conlll1ercial credit. The hanks, 
laws commensurate with, but not exceed- established avowedly for its snpport, de- 
ing, the objects of its establishment, and riving tlH'ir profits from it, and resting 
to leaye e,'ery citizen and every interest under obligations to it which cannot be 
to reap undf'r its benign protection the overlooked, win feel at once the ne
es- 
rewards of virtue, industry, and prud<,nC'f'. sity and justi<,e of uniting their energies 
I cannot doubt that on this as on all ,,,iih those of the mercantile interpst. 
similar occasions the federa.l go,'ernment The suspension of spe('ie pa
rmeuts at 
will- find its agency most conducive to s11('h a timc and under such cÎrcumstanees 
the security and happiness of the people as we have lately witnessed could not be 
when limited to the cxercise of its con- other Ulan a temporary measure, and we 
ceded powers. In never assuming, even can scarC'cly err ill believing that the 
for a well-meant object, such powers as I'priod must soon arrive when all that are 
were not df'signed to be conferred upon it, solvent will redeem their issues in goltl 
we shall in reality do most for the general and silver. Dpalings ahroad naturally de- 
welfare. To ayoid p"ery unnecessary in- ppnd on resources and prospf'rÏty at home. 
terference with the pursuits of the citizen If the deht of our merchants has accu- 
will result in more henefit than to adopt mulatr'd or their creclit is impaired, these 
measures which could only assist limited are fluctuations always incident to exten- 
interests, and are eagerly, but perhaps sive or extravagant nlPrcantile transac- 
naturally, sought for under the pressure tions. But the ultimate security of such 
of temporary circumstances. If, there- obligations doe" not admit of question. 
fore, I refrain from suggesting to Congress They are guaranteed by the resources of 
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a country the fruits of whose industry was employed in civil engineering and 
afford abundant means of ample liquida- agriculture in :1\1ichigan and :Minnesota 
tion and by the evident interest of every until the breaking-out of the Civil \Var 
merchant to sustain a credit hitherto high when he became colonel of the 2d l\Iinne
 
by promptly a.pplying these means for its sota volunteers. He commanded these in 
preservation. the battle of :Mill Spring in .January, 1862; 
I deeply regret that events have oc
 and for his conduct there was made a brig- 
curred which require me to ask your con- adier-general in 
Iarch. He commanded a 
sideration on such serious topics. I could brigade in Crittenden's division in north- 
have wished that in making my first com- ern :Mississippi and Alabama; and when 
munication to the assembled representa- that officer was promoted (Oct. 1, 18(2) 
tives of mJ? country I had nothing to dwell General Van Cleve took command of the 
upon but the history of her unalloyed division, with which he did excellent ser- 
prosperity. Since it is otherwise, we can vice in the båttle of Stone River, where he 
only feel more deeply the responsibility was wounded. In September, 1863, he 
of the respective trusts that have been performcd good service in northern 
confided to us, and under the pressure of Georgia, particularly in the battle of 
difficulties unite in invoking the guidance Chickamauga. From 1863 to 1865 he was 
and aid of the Supreme Ruler of Nations in command at 
lurfreesboro. He was 
and in laboring with zealous resolution to mustered out of the volunteer service as 
Q\'ercome the difficulties by which we are brevet major-general 
Iarch 13, 1865; and 

nvironerl. was adjutant-general of the State of 
fin- 
It is under such circumstances a high nesota in 1866-70 and 1876-82. He died 
gratification to know by long experience in 
1inneapolis, 
Iinn., April 24, 18!H. 
that we act for a people to whom the Van Cortlandt, OLIVER STEVE
SE, mili- 
truth, however unpromi
ing, can always tary officer; born in \Vijk, Holland, in 
be f'poken with safety; for the trial of 1600; received a fair education; arrh"ed 
\vhose patriotism no emergency is too in New Netherland as an officer of the 
severe, and who are sure never to desert 'Vest India Company 
Iarch 28, 1638; 
a public functionary, honestly laboring was made ('ustoms officer in IG3!); had 
for the public good. It seems just that charge of the public stores of the com- 
they should receive without delay any pany in 1643-48; then became a merchant 
aid in their embarrassments which your and brewer. He was made colonel of the 
deliberations can afford. Coming directly burgher guard in IG49; ,,"a
 appointed 
from the midst of them, and knowing the mayor (burgomastflr) of New 4\msterdam 
course of events in eyery section of our in 1054; and held tlwt office almost with- 
country, from you may best be learned as out interruption till 10ü-!, when Xew 
well the extent and nature of these em- Amsterdam was surrendered to the 
barrassments as the most desirable meas- British. He was tlwn appointed hy Gov- 
ures of relief. ernor Stuyvesant one of the commission- 
I am aware, however, that it is not ers to arrange a settleIlH'nt "dth the 
proper to detain you at present longer TIritish. In l(j(j3 he took a prominPllt 
than may be demandpd by the special part in settling the ConllPctÍeut houndary 
objects for which you are convened. To dispute, and in lü('j4 in sf'ttling the claims 
them, thf'rf'Íore. I ha ye confined my COUl- of Ca p1. J Olllt Scott to Long I 
la nd, and 
lllunication; and believing it will 110t be also held tnlsts under the Engli
h gov- 
Jour own wish now to extend your delih- ('rnor8 Nicholls, Lovelël(,c, and nongan. 
erations beyond them. I reserve till the He died in New York, April 4, löS4. 
usual period of your annual meeting that His son. JACOB, horn in New York City, 
general information on the state of the July 7, IG.")8, was a memher of the fin;;t 
Union which the Constitution requires me thr
e \Yil1iam and 
rary as:,emhlips. was 
to give. aaain a member in 1702-9 and 1710- 
Van Cleve, HORATIO PUII.LIPS, mili- Úi; and was mayor of his native city in 
tary officer; born in Princeton. N. .r., 171f). He was a large land-holder and 
X'ov. 23, 180!); graduated at ""'fist Point one of the most prominent men of his 
in 1831, bilt left the army in 183D. He time. His estate of 800 acres at Yonkers 
23 
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was bought by New York City from his 
descendants, to whom it had continuously 
passed, and was thrown into the new 
Van Cortlandt Park. He died in New 
York City in 1739. 
Another son, STEPHEN, born in New 
York City, l\lay 4, 1643, was educated by 
a Dutch clergyman; became an ensign in 
the King's COllnty Regiment in 1668, 
and later was colonel. In 1677 he was 
made the first native American mayor of 
Kew York City, and held that office ai- 


In 1776 he was made colonel of the 2d 
New York Regiment, with which he fought 
at Rends's Heights and Saratoga. In the 
winter of 1778 he was sent to protect the 
New York frontiers against the Indians 
under Brant. lIe was a member of the 
court that tried General Arnold for im- 
proper conduct at Philadelphia, and was 
in favor of cashiering him. "Had all thß 
court," wrote Van Cortlandt in his diary, 
"known _\rnold's former conduct as well 
as myself, he would haye bpen di:5missed 
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y A
 COItTLANDT MANOR-HoeSE. 


most conspcutivcly till his death. lIe the service." In 1780 he commanded a 
was a membcr of the governor's council regiment under Lafayette; was with him 
for many years, and uecame a justice of in Virginia; and for his gallant conduct 
the Provincial Supreme Court in 16fJ3. at Yorktown W[lS promoted to brigadier- 
His estate was erected into the manor general. At the close of the war he re- 
and lordship of Cortlalldt, June 17, 1697. tired to the l\lanor-housc. From 1788 to 
In. the manor, whieh stood on the. shore 17DO he was a u1Pmber of the New York 
of Croton Ray, \Va
hington, Franklin
 legislature, and also of the State conVf'n- 
Roehambeau, Lafayette, and other emiuf'nt tion that adopted the national Constitu- 
men were entertained during the Rcvolu- tion. He was United 
tatps Senator from 
tionary 'Val'. He died in New York City, ] 791 to 1794, Hnd member of Congress 
Nov. 
!5, 1700. fronl 1793 to 180!). I..afayette was accom- 
Van Cortlandt, PHILIP, military om. panied by General Van Cortlandt in his 
cer; born in Cortlandt J\lanor, N. Y., Sept. tour through the United States in 1824-25. 
1,1749; son of Pierre Van Cortlandt; be- He died in Cortlandt J\lanor, N. Y., Nov. 
came a land surve
ror at the age of nine- 5, 183l. 
teen years, but when the Revolutionary 'Var Van Cortlandt, PIERRE, patriot; born 
began he entered the military service as in Cortlandt :Manor, N. Y., Jan. 10, 1721; 
lieutenant-colonel. His Tory ;elatives had 
on of Philip Van Cortlandt, third son 
tried to dissuade him from this step, and of Stephanus; was a member of the first 
Governor Tryon sent him a commission Provincial Congress of New York; chair- 
as colonel of militia, which he destroyed. man of the committee of public safety; 
24 
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and was exceedingly active in the pa- by Twiggs (see TWIGGS, DAVID EMANUEL). 
triot cause. Throughout the Revolution At that time seven companies, under :Major 
he appears to have been the principal Sibley, were at J\fatagorda Bay, prepar- . 
administrator of the government of New ing to embark for the Korth on the 
York; and so obnoxious was he to Star of the 1Vest, under convoy of 
the British government that it set a the gunboat Jlohau;k. These vessels 
bounty on his head. He was the fin;t did not make their appearance, and 
lieutenant-governor of New York, and Sibley embarked on two lighters for 
hpld that office by re-election for eigh- 1'ampico, Mexico. l..ack of coal and pro- 
teen years. He had been one of the com- visions compelled him to turn back. 
mittee that framed the constitution of l?our vessels, with 1,500 Texans under Yan 
the State of New York in 1777. He Dorn, came into the bay, and captured 
died in Cortlandt J\Ianor, N. Y., :May 1, Sibley and his whole command. At about 
1814. the same time a party of volunteers from 
Van Dam, RIP, colonial governor; Galveston captured the Etar of the lfTcst 
born in Albany, N. Y., about 1662-; en- (April 17), with all her stores. On the 
gaged in trade with the 'Vest Indies. 23d Colonel 'Vaite and all his officers, on 
]n order to oppose Lord Bellomont's com- duty at San Antonio, were made prisoners; 
mcrcial policy, he entered politics, and in so also were seven companies under Colonel 
l(iUf} was elected to the Assembly, where Heese, who were making their way towards 
he led the opposition party; was ap. the coast. These were all the N"ational 
pointed a member of the council and re- troops remaining in Texas, which Twiggs 
mained there for nearly thirty years; and had surrendered. They were kept prison- 
was acting gO\Ternor of New York from ers awhile, and, after being compelled 
July 1, 1731, till Aug. 1, 1732. Shortly to give their parole not to bear arl1lH 
after the arrival of Gov. \ViIIiam Cosby against the Confederates, embarked for 
a bitter dispute arose between him and New York. Promoted major-general, Van 
Yan Dam over an order which the gov- Dorn took command of the trans-)IiH- 
crnor exhibited for an equal division of sìssippi district in January, 18G
, anù 
perquisites and emoluments. Each sued was defeated at Pea Ridge aud Corinth, 
the other, but no settlement was ever and superseded by Pemberton. Dcfeatf'd 
reached. Van Dam published H ('ads of at Franklin, he was shot dcad by Dr. 
COIl1}Jlaint Against Governor Cosby. He Peters in Spring Hill, Tenn., J\Iay 8, 
died in New York City some time after 18G3. 
173ft Van Dyke, HENRY, educator; born in 
Van Der Veer, AmU_HA1\I. lC'gislator: Germantown, Pa., Nov. 10, 1852; grad- 
horn in rIa l1)11:--h, X C'W York, .Tan. 27, uaÜ,d at Brooklyn Polytechnic IIl::5titute 
1 iR 1; appointl'd po:-;tmastl'r of Flat hu:-;h, in IS(i!), Princeton ColIcgf in 1873, Prince- 
1814; cIf'rk of the Kings C'OHuty courts, tOil Thl'olog-ical 
l'lIlinary in IR77, and Ikr- 
] SIG; elected mealbf'r of Cougrf'ss fOl' the lin UuiverF'ity in 1878. lIe was pa
t()r of 
district including Kings. Richmond, and the United Congregational Church, Kew- 
Rockland counties in 1836. He died in port, R. 1., in 1R7H, and of the Bri('k 
Erookl
.n. .July 21, lR:3f). Preshyterian Church. New York, in ISR3- 
Van Dorn, EARL, military officer; born 1nOO; and became Professor of English 
near Port Gibson, J\1is
., Rf'p1. 17, lR20; I.Jiteraturc in Prin<'f'ton LTniverf'ity in 
graduated at 'Yest Point in 1842, and If}OU. He wrote The .'Tational 
in of 
sf'rvf'd in the war against J\Iexico, receiv- Ll
tcrar!l Piracy; T}Jhe Poetry of 'I'CIlUl/- 
iug brevets for gallantry at Cerro Gordo, son,). The Story of the Other ll'ïse 11all, 
Contreras, Churubusco, and at the capture etc. 
of the city of J\"Iexico, where he was Van Dyke, THEODORE STUONG, author; 
wounlled. After serving in sevc>ral Indian born in New Brunswick, N. J., July If}, 
campaigns, he resigned, Jan. 31, 1861, and 1842; grarlnated at Princeton CoIIf'ge in 
was commissioned a colonel in the Con- 1863; was admitted to the har in 18Gß, 
federate army. He was ordered to Texas fiud practised in ::\finncsota in 18()f}-7G; 
in April, 18(31, to secure for the Con fed- then settled in SoutlH'rn California and 
erates the remnant of the forces betrayed devoted himself to lit<>ra turc. lIe WIlS the 
25 
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the storJ, and pushed forward his men 
in two columns, when they were fired 
upon from both sides by Indians concealed 
in the thickets and woods. The attack 
was sudden: sharp, and deadly, and the 
troops were thrown into confusion. 
\p- 
prehensive that he might be surroundpd, 
V
n Horne ordered a retreat. The Ind- 
ians pursued, and a running fight was 
kept up for some distance, the Americans 
frequently turning upon the savage foe 
and giving them deadly volleJTs. The mnil 
carried by thp Americans was lost, and 
fell into the hands of the British at Fort 
:l\1alden, by which most valuable informa- 
tion concerning the army under Hull was 
revealed, for officers and soldiers had writ- 
ten freely to their friends at home. The 
Americans lost seventeen killed and sev- 
eral wounded, who were left behind. 
Van Ness, \YILLIAJI.1 PETER, jurist; 
horn in Ghent, N. Y., in 1778; graduated 
at Columbia. College; admitted to the bar 
and removed to New York City, where he 
became an intimate friend of Aaron Burr; 
carried Burr's challenge to Hamilton and 
acted as one of the former's seconds in the 
duel; was United States judge of the 
southprn district of New York in 1812- 
26. He was the author of Examination 
of Ohargcs .llgainst .L4.aron Burr
' Laws of 
New York, leith Kotes (with John \Vood- 
worth); Rcports of TICO Oascs in the 
Prize Court for New York District; and 
Concise Nan'ative of General Jackson's 
First 11l1"as;on of Florida. He died in 
New York City, Rept. 6, 1826. 
Van Rensselaer, HENRY KILI.IAN, mili- 
tary officer; born near .\lbany, N. Y., in 
1744; commanded a regiment in the Revo- 
]utionrU"y \Ya,r, and was wounded in the 
battle of Saratoga. He was afterwards 
a gencral of militia. Tn.J uly, 1777, at 
about the time of the rctrcat of the Amer- 
ican army from Ticolldcroga before Bur- 
goyne, he was attacked by a large Bri ti
h 
force near Fort Anne. He made stout 
resistance; but, hearing of the evacuation 
of Ticonderoga, he fell back towards Fort 
Edward. In that encounter he received 
a bullet ill his thigh, which was not ex- 
5th, while the detacl1ment was nlOving tra.ded until after his death, in Green- 
cautiously, Van Horne was told by a bush, N. Y., Sept. 9, 1816. 
Frenchman that several hundrcd Indians Van Rensselaer, KILLIAN, 
lay in ambush nea.r Brownstown. Ac- born in Amstcrdam, Holland, 
customed to alarmists, he did not believe received a good education; 
26 


first to eulogize Southern California as a 
place offering peculiar advantages to the 
invalid and sportsman. His publications 
include The Rifle, Rod, and Gun i.n Cali- 
fornia; The Still H'ltntcr
' Southern Cali- 
fornia; and Southern California the Italy 
of America. 
Van Horne, THOMAS B., military offi- 
cer; conspicuous in the \Var of 1812-15. 
In August, 1812, Governor Meigs sent 
Captain Brush with meD, cattle, provi- 
sions, and a mail for Hull's army. At the 
Haisin River, Brush sent word to HuH that 
he had information that a body of Ind- 
ians under Tccu1l1seh was lying in wait 
for him near Brownstown, at the mouth 
of the Huron River, 25 miles below De- 
troit, and he asked the general to send 
down a detachmcnt of soldiers as an es- 
cort. Hull ordered l\Iajor Van Horne, of 
Colonel Findlay's regiment, with 200 men, 
to join Brush, and escort him and his 
treasurcs to headquarters. The major 
crossed the Detroit from Hull's forces 
in Canada, Aug. 4. On the morning of the 
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THOMAS B. VAN HORNE. 


colonist; 
in 15D5 ; 
acquired 



V AN RENSSELAER 


wealth as a diamond and pearl merchant 
in Amsterdam; and was prominent in the 
establishment of the \Vest India Company. 
Later, through an agent, he bought a large 
tract of land from the Indians in New 
K eth
rland, on the Hudson River, COlll- 
prising the present counties of 
\lbany, 
Rensselaer, and Columbia. The tract, 
which was named Rensselaerswick, was 
colonized with immigrants from Holland. 
Yall Rensselaer never visited the colony, 
but directed its affairs through a sheriff. 
To protect the colonists from the Indians, 
he ordered that they should all live near 
each other, except the tobacco- 
planters and farmers. After his 
dea th, in 1644, the \Yest India 
Company became jealous of the 
success of the colony, and Gov- 
ernor Stuyvesant, with a nÜlitary 
escort, visited it in 1648, and gave 
orders that no buildings should he 
constructed within a certain dis- 
tance of Fort Orange. SubsC'quent- 
ly he endeavored to restrict the 
pt'ivileges of Van Rensselaer's sons. 
His son, .JEREMIAS, colonist, born 
in Amsh'rdam, Holland, presulllahlv 
, .' 
about. IG32, was In charge of Rpl1s- 
selaerswick, N. Y., for sixteC'n 
years. \Yhen the Eng-lish threat- 
enpd New Netherland he was ap- 
pointed to prpside over the con- 
vention in New Amsterdam to 
adopt measures of defence. In 1 ()(i-t, 
after the province was surrendprC'd 
to the English, he allied himself 
to the Duke of York on the con- 
dition that no offence should be 
offered his colony. Later Reus- 
selaerswick was erected into a 
manor. Duder the pen-name of " 
pw 
Netherland l\Iercury" be was the author 
of narratives of various events in the colo- 
nies. He died in Rensselaerswick, N. Y., 
in October, 1674. 
Another son, NICHOLAS, clergyman, 
born in Amsterdam, Holland, about IG38, 
was made chaplain of the Dutch em- 
bassy in England; appointed a deacon in 
the Eng-lish Church, and in IG74 callle to 
New York. In September, IG75, lIe was 
made colleague pastor of the Dutch Church 
in Albany, but two years later was de- 
posed by the governor. He died in Al- 
bany, N. Y., in 1678. 


Van Rensselaer, l\IARIANA GRISWOLD 
author; horn in .New York City, Feb. 23: 
1851; received a pdyate education. and 
later studied art and architecture.' She 
contributed to magazines and periodicals, 
an(
 wrote Henry Hobson Richardson and 
lVorks; Ltmcrican Etchers j Should lYe 
Ask for thc Suffragc? etc. 
Van Ren
selaer, SOLO
ION, military 
officer; horn In Rensselaer county, N. Y., 
Aug. 6, 1774; was a son of Henrv Killian 
Van Rensselaer; entered the miIitarv ser- 
vire as cornet of cavalry in 1702, a
d in 
the battle of Fallen Timbers, fought by 
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SOLOMO
 V A:-l RE:-l88ELAEK. 


\Vayup, Aug. 20, 17n4, was 
hot through 
the lung
. From 1801 to IHIO he \\a8 
adjutant-general of New York militia. 
He was lieutenant-colOlwl of New York 
volunteers in 1812, and commanded the 
troops that attacked those of the Brit- 
ish at Queew;;ton, Oct. 13 of that yC'ar. 
At the landing-place he rpc('in
d four 
wounds, and had to be carripd back to 
Lewiston. }"rom 1810 to 18

 he waR 
a memher of Congress, and from 18
2 
until 1830 postmaster at .\lbany. lIe 
published a Narratil'C of the Affair at 
Qucenston (1836). He died in _\.lbanr, 
N. Y., April 23, 1852. 
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1821-23. In 1824 he established at Troy, 
N. Y., a scientific school for the instruc- 
tion of teachers, which was incorporated 
in 1826 as the Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute. He died in 
\.lbany, Jan. 
26, 183D. 
Van Rensselaerswick, 
or RENSSELAERSWICK. See VAN 
RENSSELAER, K_ILLIAN. 
Van R e y pen, \V ILL I A M 
KNICKEIWOCKER, na val ofticer; 
born in Bergen, N. J., NO\T. 14, 
1840; graduated at the 
Iedical 
Department of the University 
of 
ew York in 1862; served at 
the Naval Hospital, N ew York, 
in 1862, and on the frigate St. 
Lau;rence of the East Gulf 
blockading squadron, ill 1863- 
6-1; appointed medical director 
in l\Iarch, 1863; surgeon-general 
United States navy, and chief of 
the bureau of medicine and 
surgery with the rank of rei:tr- 
admiral, Oct. 22, 18!)7. During 
the American - Spanish 'Val' he 
designed and equipped the am- 
bulance ship Solace, the first 
ever employed in naval warfare. 
Van Santwood, GEORGE, 
lawyer; born in Belleville, N. J., 
Dec. 8, 181D; graduated at 

chuyler in 1783. In 178D he was a mem- 'lTnion College in 1841; admitted to the 
IJcr of the legislature, and Stnte Senator bar; practised in Kinderhook, N. Y., in 
from 17!)O to 1795. From 17D5 to 1801 IS-Hi-52; district attorney of Rensselaer 
he was lieutenant-governor. He presided county in 18GO-(j3. His publications in- 
0\ er the eonstitutional convention in elude [1ife of A 1genton Ridney; Principles 
1801, and in 1810-11 was one of the of Pl"ading in Oivil lclions Under the 
commissioners to ascertain the feasi- Xcw York Coil,,: Li""s of the Chif'f-Jlts- 
bility of a canal to connect the waters tices of the Unit"d Jf;;Jtafcs; Precedcnts of 
oÎ the lakes with the Hudson. From Pleading.. and Prne!1"ce in the SU1Jreme 
1816 until his death he was one of the COlt1"t of NelV York in Equity A_cNons. 
canal commissioners, and for fifteen He died in East Albany, N. Y., l\fareh 6, 
years president of the board. In 1801 18()3. 
he commanded the State cavalry, with Van Schaack, PETER, jurist: born in 
thc rank of major-general; and whpn the Kinderhook, N. Y., l\Iarch, 1747; was 
"-ar of 1812-15 broke out was chief of educated at King's College (now Colum- 
the New York State militia. In ISID hia University), and had the reputation 
he was elected a regent of the State Uni- of being an accomplished classical 
versity, and afterwards its chancellor. scholar. 'Vhile in college he married 
In 1820 he was president of the State Elizabeth Cruger; and, choosing the law 
agricultural board, a nlember of the con- as a profession, entered the office of Mr. 
stitutional convention in 1821, and of Sylw'ster, in Albany, concluding his 
Congress from 1823 to 1829. At his ex- studies with \Villiam Smith. Sr., in New 
pense, and under his direction, a geologi- York. Soon rising to {'minence in his 
cal survey of New York was maé'e in profession, he was appointed, at the age 
28 


Van Rensselaer, STEPHEN, last of the 
patroons; born in New York" Nov. 1, 
1763; son of Nicholas Van Rensselaer; 
married a daughter of Gen. Philip 
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VAN SCHAICK-V AN TWILLER 


of twenty-six years, sole reviser of the ] 779 he was sent by \Yashington to de- 
colonial statutes. \Yhen the Revolution- shoy the settlement of the OnondaO'a 
ary "Tar broke out he was one of the Indians, for the performance of whi
h 
New York committee of correspondence; service Congress gave him its thanks. 
lmt whcn the question, Shan the Ameri- He was made brigadier-general by brevet, 
can colonies take up arms against Great Oct. 10, 1783. Van Sdmick waR a rigid 
I:ritain? had to be answered by every disciplinarian, and his regiment one of 
American citizen, his voice was in the neg- the best in the service. He died in 
ath-e, and during the war he was a con- Albany, N. Y., .July 4, 1787. 
scielltious 10J'alist, but maintained an at- Van Twiller, "TOUTER or "T,ALTER, 
titude of strict neutrality. He did not colonial governor; was 
 resident of 
escape persecution, for suspicion was Nieukirk, HoJland, ahout 1;)80; was 
tC'verywhere keen-scented. The committee chosen to succeed Peter ::\linuits as gov- 
on con
piracies at Albany summoned ernor of New Netherland in ]ü:3::J. He 
him before them (June, 1777), and re- was one of the clerks in the \\Ye,;t India 
quired him to take the oath of allegiance ComlJany's warehou:-;p at Amsterdam, anù 
to the Continental Congre:-;s. lIe rpfused, had married a niece of Killian Van 
and was ordered to Boston within ten R('nsselaer, the wealthipst of the newly 
days. From that time he was constantly created patroons. \Tan Rel1
splaer had 
restrained; and wlll'n he asked the privi- employed him to ship cattle to his domain 
l('ge of taking his' wife, who was dying on IIlld
on HÍ\'er, and it was probahly 
with consumption, to New York, it was his interest to lmve this ag-ent in New 
refused. She dieù, and he was banished Ketherland; so, through his influenee, the 
from his native country in October, 1778, Í11competent Van Twiller was appointed 
whE'n he went to England, and remained director-general of the colony. lIe was 
there until the summer of 178,'5, when he iJH'xperienced in the art of government, 
rE'turnee] home, and was reeein>d ,,'ith f;JOW in specch, incompetent to decide, 
open arms by men of an parties. 'Yhile n
IlTo"'-minded, aud irresolute. He was 
in England he had associated with the called by a satirist "'Ya]tp}" the Doubt- 
most distingnished men of the reahn. who er." 'Vashington Irdng, in his broad 
rl'garded him as one of the brightest caricature of him, says: .. His habit
 \\"pre 
Americans among them, for his scholar- as regular as his lWl"son. He daily took 
ship, legal attainments, and rare social his four stated meals, appropriating e
- 
qualities were remarkable. These made adly an hour to cach: he smokcd and 
his mansion at Kinderhook the resort of doubted eight 11Ours, and he slept the re- 
some of the most eminent men of the maining twelye of the four-and-twenty." 
land, and his society was sought con- He knl'w the details of the counting--room 
tinually. He died in Kinderhook, N. Y., l'outine, but nothing of men or the af- 
Sept. 17, 1832. fairs of State. He ever came into col- 
Van Schaick, GOZEN, miJitary officer; lision with abler men in the colony. 
born in Albany, N. Y., in January, 1737; In the eompany'R armed ship 
";:ollf- 
selTed in the French and Indian \Yar, bC1'.rJ, with 104 soldiers, he sailed for 
ran- 
taking part in the expeditions against hattan. \Vith him also came Everanlns 
Ticonderoga, Crown Point. Fort Fronte- Bogardus. the first clcrg,nnan sent to l\ew 
llac, and Niagara ( 1756-59), and was N ethprJand. and Adam ROl'landsen, 
ch()ol- 
major in Colonel Johnson's regiment in master. The chief bnsin('
s of \Tan Twil- 
li.)
. On the breaking-out of the Revo- lcr's administration appcars to 11<1\"c hpl'n 
lutionary 'Yar, he was made colonel of to maintain and e
tend th(' cOIHIHcreial 
the 2d New York Regiment, and late operations of his prineipals. tl1f' "'c
t rn- 
in 1776 was in command of a battalion dia Company. IIp repaircd Fort .\m
tt)r- 
sent to the vicinity of Cherry ValJe;\T to dam, erectcd a guanl-hou:;:e amI barracks. 
protect the inhabitants against Brant and built expcnsi\"(
 windmills; hut tl1f' 
and his fo]]owers, in which work he was lattcr \\'erp 
o Jlcar thp fort that thcir 
vigilant and active. In the battle of wings freql1entl
' mis
('d tlu" wind. Ruiltl- 
l\fonmouth he wa
 a brigadier-genpral ings were ercdcd for 
m('ers .and oth
r 
under Lord Stirling. In the spring of employ(>s, and several 1Il \"
lJ')olh pa J" -; 
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of the province. Of this extravagance L;l1ited States Senator from North Caro- 
complaint was made, and his shortcom- lina in 1879-94. He died in \Vashington, 
ings were severely denounced by Dominie D. C., April 1-1, IS9-1. 
Bogardus, who, in a letter to him, called Vancouver, GEORGE, navigator; born in 
'him a "child of the devil," and threaten- England about 175S; accompanied Cap- 
ed him with" such a shake from the pul- iaiu Cook in his last two vo
yages. In 
pit" on the following Sunday "as would 1790 he was made master in the royal 
make him shudder." His administration navy, and was sent out in command of 
was so much complained of in Holland U1e Discovery to ascertain whether in 
that he was l'ecalled in 1637. He left the North America, between lat. 30 0 and 60 0 
colony in a sorry condition, but with N., there was any interior sea or water 
an ample private estate. Van Rensselaer communication between the known gu1f
 
seems to have had confidence in Yan Twil- of the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans. He 
IeI', for he made him executor of his sailed from England in April, 1';91, and 
last will and testanwnt. In a cOlltron
rsy, in the spring of 17Ç)2 crossed from the 
Van TwiI1er took sides against the \YeRt Sandwich Islands to the American coast, 
India Company, and vilified the adminis- when Nootka was surrenderpd by the 
tration of t;tuyvesant. The company wpre Spaniards, in accordance with previous ar- 
indignant, and spoke of Van Twiller as rangenH'uts. He did not find the sought- 
an ungl'ateful man who had "sucked for waters, and returned to London, late 
ltÍs wealth from tl)e breasts of the com- in 17!).3. with shattered health. His name 
pany which he now abuses." lIe died was gin'n to a large island on the westprn 
in Amst('rdam, Holland, after IG46. coast of North America. He deyotpd him- 
Van Wart, ISAAC, IJatriot; born in self to the a.rrangement of his manuscript.. 
Greenburg, N. Y., in 1760; engaged in for publication. and the narrative of his 
fanning in \Yestchester county, N. 1. voyages, l)ublislwd in 3 ,'olumeg aftf'r his 
During tJ)e Revolutionary \Yar he was an death, was edited by his brother. He died 
ardent sympathizer with the patriot cause, near London. l\lay 10. 17BS. 
and on Sept. 23, 1780, with John Paulding Vancouver Island, an island in the 
and DaYid \Yilliams, captured l\IAJ. JOII
 North Pacific Ocean. near the mainland 
AXDRI
 ('1. v.) when that officer was re- of the State of \Yashington and British 
turning from the American lines. For this Columbia, from which it is separated by 
act eHch of the three captors received the the Gulf of Georgia. It is about 300 miles 
thanks of Congress, a pension o,f $200 per long, and was named after Capt. Geo. 
annum for life. and a sih'er medal. He Vancouver, an English nayigator, who was 
died in l\Iount Pleasant, N. Y., 
Iay 23, sent on a voyage of discovery to seek any 
18
S. A monument was erected to his na,'igable communication heÌ\n'en the 
ßlC'mol':" by the citizens of \Yestchester Korth Paci1ìe and North Atlantic oceans. 
county in 1S2!). He sailed in April, 1701. and returned 
Vance, ZEBlTLO::V RAIRD. legislator; born Rept. 2-!, 1';03. He compiled an account 
11('ar Ashm'ille, N. C., l\fay 13. 1830: re- of his survey of the northwest coast of 
ct'ived a collegiate edueation; admitted to Am('rica, find died in l';Ç)S. Rettlements. 
the bar in 1852; electpd to Congress in made here by the English in 1781. were 
183S and re
elected in 1830: strong:I
T op- seized by the Spaniards in 17Sn. but re- 
posed the secession of hi::; natiye State. but stored. ny treaty with the L"nitpù Statf'g. 
afterwards entered the Confederate army in 18.1G, the island was serured to Grf'at 
as colonel; and was elected governor df Britain. It has become of importanee 
North Carolina in 18G
. \Vhile in office since the discoypry of gold in the npigh- 
he purchased a Clyde steamship. which boring mainland. in 18,')8, and thp colo- 
successfully ran the blockade several times, nization of British Columbia. The island 
landing clothing, anus. and general snp- was united with British Columhia in 
plies. In IRn3 he advocated ppace lWgO- August, lSGG; and on l\Iay 2-!. 1868, 
tiations with the national government, Victoria, founded in IS;)7, was declared 
and ur
pd Jefferson Davis to seek a. ce8- the capita1. 
lSatÍon of hostilities. He was re-elected Vanderbilt, COR:VELIUS, financier; horn 
governor in 1RG4 and IS76; and was near Stapleton. Staten Island, N. Y., l\lay 
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turned his capital and his energies in that 
direction. He obtained control of one rail- 
road after another; and at the time of his 
death his various roads covered lines more 
than 2,000 miles in extent, and, under one 
management, represented an aggregate 
capital of $150,000,000, of which he and 
members of his family owned fully one- 
half. His entire property at his death, in 
Kew York City, Jan. 4, 1877, was esti- 
mated in value at nearly $100.000,000. 
nearly all of which he bequeathed to his son 
\Yilliam H., that the great railroad enter- 
prise might go on as a unit and increase. 
In 1873 1\11'. Vanderbilt founded the Yan- 
derbilt University in Nashyille, Tenn., with 
$.")00.000, aft('nnud
 incrpased to $7on.OOo. 
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27, 1794; at the age of sixteen 
'ears he 
bought a small boat, with which he car- 
ried passengers and "truck" between 
Staten Island and Kew York. At eighteen 
he owned two boats, and was captain of 
a third. Prosperity constantly attended 
him. He married at nineteen, anù when 
he was twenty-three he was worth $9,000 
and out of debt. Then he settled in New 
York, where he bought vessels of yarious 
kinds; and in 1817 assisted in building 
the first steamboat that plied between 
New York and Kew Brunswick, of which 
he was captain, with a salary of $1,000 
a year. lIe commanded a finer Loat in 
ISÌS, his wife at the same time keeping 
a hotel at Xew Brunswick. lIe 
oon had 
full control of that steam- 
...:
-------
 
boat Jinp. and in 1827 he 
made $-1.0.000 a ye
H 
profit. IIe started steam- 
boats in various waters- 
the IJud
on, the Delaware, 
I..ong Island Sound, etc., 
everywhere seeking to 
ha ve a monopoly of the 
business and profits. His 
weaIth greatly increased. 
He engaged in establishing 
steamboat and other con- 
nection between New York 
and California. .A fter 1848 
he fought opposition yig- 
ol'ou
ly anù triumphed. 
Tn 18,")G he receiyed a large 
sllLsilly for withdrawing 
his transit line; and in 
18Gl he presented to the 
gm-ernment of the United 
Rtates the rallderbilt, a 
s1 ea1ll - yessel that cost 
$800.000, which was useù 
in cruisiuO' after Confeder- 
at.e priYat
ers. During his 
steam:-;hip crnear he owned 
twenty - oue steam:o;hips, 

 
f>leyel; of which he huilt; 
and. with steamboats, his:
 
 
 
entire fleet numbered sh:- 
 
 

 

 
t "-six. For manv years 
 
........ > "
"

......,,.......,,
 ,....'
, 
l;e was popularly 
allC'J 
;. 
,. Commodore." 
\Yhpn he abandoned the 
water in 1864 his accumulations were e
ti- 
mated at $40.000.000. As early as 1844 he 
had become interested in railroads; now he Nov. 
:n 
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COR:SIU.ln; VAl'WEIWILT. 


Vanderbilt CORxEurs. capitalist; 
, T 
born in New Dorp, StatC'n Islawl, 
. l., 
27. 1843; eldest son of \Yilliam 



V ANDERBILT-V ANDERLYN 


Henry Yanclerbilt; received an academic l\IetllOdist Episcopal Church, South, until 
cducation and became a clerk in the Shoe the elder Cornelius Vanderbilt gave it 
and Leather Bank, and later ill the bank- $.300}000, when its name was changed 
ing finn of Kissam Brothers; began his to that of the donor. Later :Mr. Van- 
study of finance and railroad management uel'uilt increased his donation to $1,000,- 
in lSG,'), and became treasurer of the IIar- 000, and at various times his son, 'Yilliam 
lem Railroad in 1
ü7. \\'hen his father IIpnry, made gifts amounting to $-:1.)0,- 
died, on Dec. 8, lS
3, he became heaà of 000. The uniyersity has departments of 
the Yanderbilt family and managed the theology, medicine, law, dentistry, ell- 
Yanderbilt RYRtem of railroads till lS95. gilleering, anù pharmacy. In 1U03 it re- 
IIe was strickf'n with paral.r
;is in July, ported: ProfeHsors and instructors, IOU; 
18tHi, and neyer entirely recon:'red. He Ht udellts, Ot)3; yoluTIlf's in the library, 30,- 
uHlde ll1111H'rOUS gifts to education and 000; produ{'ii,'e funùs, )þl,
,)O,ouO; grounùs 
charity, including $S30,OOO to thp Church and buildings ndued at $730,OUO; }Jro- 
of St. Bartholomew; $1.300,000 to Yale dudi,'e fUlHls, $1.-WO,UOO; number of 
rnin.rsi!y, part of which ,,
as gi,'en to graduatf's, oyer 3.HOU; prcsident, J. H. 
('reet Vanùerbilt Hall, a dormitory built Kirkland, LL.D., Ph.D. 
as a memorial to his son 'Yilliam H., who Vanderheyden, DIRK, land-owner; 
died there while a student; $100.000 to born in )..ll><luy, N. Y., about 1(;80; was 
the Church of St. John the DiYlne: $30,- an inn-keeper and engaged in land speclI- 
000 to St. Luke's Hospital; aud a like lation. In 17
0 he Hecured a grant of 
SlIm to the Episcopal Domestic and For- 4UO acres at an annu<ll fee of four fat 
l'ign l\Iissionary Society. He died in New fowls and five schepels of wheat. Later 
York City, :Sept. 12, ISHU. t.he grant was called Vanderheyden's 11
er- 
Vanderbilt, 'VILLIA
I HENRY, capital- ry, till 17SU, when it was named Troy. 
ist; horn in New Brunswick, N. .J., 
Iay In 172;3 he built upon this site the Vali- 
S, lS
l; son of Cornelius Yanderbilt; derlU'yden mansion, one of the b('st 
eduf'ated at Columbia Grammar School; samples of Dutch architecture at that 
settled in New Dorp, Staten Island, and period in New York State, which was 
became the manager of the Staten Island constructed with bricks imported from 
Railroad. 'Yhen his father engaged in Holland. He dieà in Albany, N. Y., in 
railroad financiering at the age of seven- October, 173S. 
ty (18û-1) \\'illiam took charge as vice- Vanderlyn, JOII
, painter; born in 
president of the Harlem anù Hudson River Kingston, N. Y., Oct. L), 177û; receiyed 
companies, and later of the New York Cen- instructions in painting from Gilbert 
trat He receiyed ahout $UO,OOO.OOO un- Stuart at the age of sixteen years, and 
del' the will of his father in IS77. His in 17!W, through the aid of Aaron Burr, 
gifts to various objects include $200,000 went to Paris, and studied there fi,'e yea1's. 
to the endowment of Yanderbilt Univer- He returned, hut went to Europe aga.in, 
sity and $100,000 for a theological de- where he resided from lS03 to lS13. There 
partment there; $300,000 for new build- he painted a large picture of ]larius Heat- 
ings for the College of Physicians and cd altlld the l?nins of Oarthage, for which 
Surgeons: $100,000 to the trainmen and he was awarded the gold medal at tIlt:' 
laborers of the New York Central Rail- Louvre in lS0S, and was the recipient of 
road: $30,000 to the Church of St. high commendation from Napoleon. On 
Bartholomew; and $103,000 to bring from his reÌlun to the rnited States he paint- 
Egypt and erect in Central Park the ed portraits of distinguished citizens, anù 
obelisk which KJ1Pdiye Ismail gave to the introduced the panoramic method of ex- 
rnitea States. He died in New York hibiting pictureR. In IS32 he r('cei,'ed a 
City. Dec. 8. 18S;). commission to paint a fuJI-length portrait 
Vanderbilt University, an educational of ,rashingion for the House of Rep- 
institution in Naslwille, Tenn.; an out- rf'sentath-es; and in lS30 he painted for 

rowth of a movement in the l\Iethodist one of the panels of the rotunda of 
Episcopal Church, South, for higher edu- the Capitol 'l'he Landing of Colnmbus. 
cation in that denomination. It was He died in K.ingston, N. Y., Sept. 24, 
known as the Central 'Unh'ersity of the IS52. 
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Vane, SIR HEXRY, colonial governor. exclusive direction of the nav y . He was 
born in Hadlow, Kent , En!!land , in 1 .! 1 ' .... 
 , : th . 
'-' u. .en consHlered one of the foremost men 
was a son of Sir 
II e n r y, Secretary 
o f State unde1' 
Kings J ame::; and 
Charles 1. In eady 
life he refused to 
take the oath of 
supremacy, became 
a Puritan anù a re- 
publican: a 1'1' i ve d 
at Boston in 183;) 
(Oct. 3), and was 
almost immediate- 
ly chosen governor. 
His was a stormy 
a.Iministration, for 
it was agitated by 
the Hutchinson 
con t l' 0 Vel'S y (see 
IlUTCIII
SOK. 
AXXE). Vane wa
 
en ligh tened and i{; I 
to Ie ran t. lIe ab- 
mL 'I 
horred bigotry in ,;,:;:.', 
eyery form, warm- 
ly defended the in- 
violahili ty 0 f the 
rights of conscience 
and the exemption 
of religion from a I] 
control by the cidl 
authorities, and 
had no sympat.hy 
with Lhe attacks of 
the clergy upon 

r r s. Hutchinson. 
\V i nth r 0 p, whom 
lw had supprspdpd as goyernor of :Massa- in the nation, and :l\1ilton wrote a fhw 
chusetts, led a strong opposition to him, sonnet in his praise. He and Cromwl'll 
and the next year he was dpfeated as a were brought in f'onnict hy the forciù]p 
f'andidate for re-election, but ùecame a dissolution of the Long Parliampnt by the 
memlwr of the General Court. latter. Vanp was lead('r of the Rehellion 
Late in the summer of 1637 he sailpd Parliampnt in lß,')!). ""hen Charles H. 
for England, was elected to Parliament, a
cended the throne, Yane, considered onp 
bpcame one of the treasurers of the nay)", of the worst enemies of his beheiltll'd 
aud in 1640 was knighted. Tn the Long fathpr, was committed to the Tower iu 
Parliament he was a memb('r, and a l(iG2, and was e
ecuted June 14. Sir 
strong opponent of royalty. He was the Henry was chií'fly instnmlf'utal in pro- 
principal mover of the solemn league and curing thp first charter for Rhode bland. 
covenant, and in 1648 was a leader of the Varick, RlcHAIm. military officer; born 
minority in Parliament which fayored the in Hackensack, N. .T., 1\larch 2'>, 1753; wa
 
rejection of terms of settlement offerpå :l lawyer in the city of Kew York Whl'U the 
by the King. In IG4!) he was a mpmber Revolutionary \Var l)('gan. and í'ntered 
of the council of state, and had almost the service as captain in l\IcDougalI's regi- 
X.-C 33 
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VARNUM-VARUNA 


mente Soon afterwards he became Gen- Varnum, JOSEPH BRADLEY, lawyer; 
eral Schuyler's military secretary, and re- born in \Vashington, D. C., June 9, 1818; 
mained so until that officer was super- graduated at Yale College in 1838; ad- 
seded by Gates in the summer of 1777, mitted to the bar and followed his pro- 
continuing with the army, with the rank fession in Baltimore for several years; 
of colonel, until the capture of Burgoyne. remoycd to New York City and there ob- 
Varick was inspector - general at \Vest tail1ed a. large practice; member of the 
Point until after Arnold's treason, when New York legislature in 1849 - 51 and 
he became a member of \Vashington's mili- speaker in the latter year. His publi- 
tary family, acting as his recording secre- cations include Thp Seat of Govcrnnwnt 
tary until near the close of the Revolution. of the United Statcs, and The 1Vashington 
\Yhen the British evacuated the city of Sketch-Book. He died in Astoria, N. Y., 
New York, Nov. 25, 1783, Colonel Varick Dec. 31, 1874. 
was made recorder there, and held the Varnum, JOSEPH BRADLEY, legislator; 
office until 178f>, when he became attorney- born in Dracut, Mass., Jan. 29, 1750; 
general of the State. Afterwards he was brother of James 1\f. Varnum; was an 
elected mayor of New York, and held that activ
 patriot during the Revolution, both 
office until 1801. He and Samuel tTones in the council and in the field; member 
were appointed (1786) to revise the laws of Congress in 1795-1811; speaker of the 
of the State of New York, and in 1718 he tenth and the eleventh Congresses; and 
was speaker of the Assembly. He was one United States Senator in 1811-17. He had 
of the founders of the American Bible Soci- been made major-general of militia at an 
ety. He died in Jersey City, July 30, 1831. early day, and at the time of his death, 
Varnum, JA
IES 1\IITCHELL, military of- in Dracut, 1\lass., Sf'pt. 21, 1821, was the 
ficer; born in Dracut, 1\lass., Dec. 17, 1748; oldest officer of that rank in 1\-1:assa('hn- 
graduated at Rhode Island College (now setts, and also Henior member of the 
Brown University) in 1769, and became United States Senate. 
a lawyer in East Greenwich, R. 1. In 1784 Varuna, THE. In the naval battle on 
he was commander of the Kentish Guards, the Mississippi, helow New Orleans, tllP 
from the ranks of which came General chief efforts of the Confedprate gunhoats 
Greene and about thirty other officers of seemed to be directed against the CaYll- 
the Revolution. He was made colonel of 'la, Captain Bailey, and the l"nr1lnn, Cap- 
the 1st Rhode Island Regiment in J anu- tain Boggs. The raJlllga had ('ompel1pd 
ary, 1775, and soon afterwards entered the three of the Confederate gunboats to RIH- 
Continental army, becoming brigadier-gen- render to her, and was fighting desppratply, 
eral in February, 1777. He was at Red when the l"arllna rushed into the t1ll('kpst 
Bank (Fort 1\Iercer), in command of all of the battle to rescue her. Thc>n the 
the troops on the Jersey side of the Del- Yaruna be('ame the chief object of tIle 
aware, when the British took Philadel- ,vTath of the Confederates. "Immediatf'ly 
phia; and it was under his direction that after passing tlle forts," reported Captain 
Major Thayer made his gallant defence Boggs, "I found myself amid a nest of 
of FORT 1\fIFFLI
 (q. v.). General Var- rebel steamers." As he penetrated this 
num was at Valley Forge the following "nest," he poured a broadside upon each 
winter; took part in the battle of 1\lon- vess
1 as he passed. The first tlmt received 
mouth (June 28, 1778); joined Sulli- his fire appeared to be crowded with 
van in his expedition to Rhode Island, troops. Her boiler was exploded by a 
serving under the immediate orders of shot, and she drifted ashore. Roon after- 
I.Jafayette, and resigned in 1779, when he wards the Yarww drove three other vessels 
was chosen major-general of militia, which ashore in flames, and all of them blew 
office he held until his death. In the Con- up. Very soon afterwards she was fiercely 
tinental Congress (1780-82 and 1786-87) he attacked by the ram Governor ]Ioore, com- 
was very active, and an eloquent speaker. manded by Captain Kpnnon, formerly of 
Appointed judge of the Supreme Court in the United States navy. It raked along 
the Northwestern Territory, llC removf'd to thf' Var'llna's port-gangway, doing consid- 
l\farietta, 0., in June, 1788, and held Ute erable damage; but 'Boggs soon drovf' 
office until his death there, Jan. 10, 1789. her out of action, when another ram, its 
34 
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beak under water, struck the l" aruna at 
the same point. The shots of the latter 
glanced harmlessly from the armor of her 
assailant. The ram backed off a short 
distanee, and, darting forward, gave the 
rarllllU another blow in the same place, 
which crushed in her side. The ram be- 
came entangled, and was drawn nearly 
to the side of the Yaruna, when Boggs 
gave her five S-inch shells abaft her armor 
from his port-guns, and drove her ashore 
in flames. Finding his own Tessel sink- 
ing, he ran her into the bank, let go her 
anchor, and tied her bow fast to the 
trees. All that time her guns were at 
work crippling the Moore, and did not 
cease until the water was over the gun- 
trucks. Then he got his wounded and 
crew safely on shore. The ][oore was 
soon afterwards set on fire by Kennon, 
who abandoned her, leaving his wounded 
to perish in the flames. This was one of 
the most daring exploits of the war, and 
l'e('('ived great applause. 
Vasco da Gama, navigator: horn in 
Sine
. Portu:!al. presumahly ahout 14ftfl: 
was appointed by Emanuel of Portugal 
rommander of an expedition to find an 
ocean route to the East Indies. He sai,ed 
from Lisbon in July. I-tfl7, and reached 
CalÏeut in tlw fol1owin
 November, after 
having- sailed around the Cape of Good 
Hopp; returned to LiHbon in 14f>D: made 
a second voyage to India in 1502-3; and 
was appointed viceroy there in the year 
1.'524. He died in Cochin, India, Dec. 24, 
152-1-. 
Vasquez de Allyon, T..JUKE, colonist; 
born in Spain; r{>ll1oyed to Santo Do- 
mingo, and acquired extensive mines there. 
Cruelty had almost exterminated the 
natives. and Vasque7. sailed northward in 
two ships, in 15
0, in search of men on 
some island, to work his mines. Entering 
St. Helen's Sound, on the coast of South 
Carolina, by accident, he saw with delight 
t he shores swarmin
 with wonder-struck 
natives, who believed his vesRels to be sea- 
monHters. '\Vhen the Spaniards landed. 
the natiy()s fled to the woods. Two of 
them were caught, carried on board of the 
shipR, feasted, dressed in gay Spanish 
costume. and sent back. The sachem was 
so pleased tlmt he sent fifty of his subjects 
to the vessels with fruits, and furnished 
guides to the Spaniards in their long ex- Poughke{>psie, N. Y., .1 nne 23. lSr.
. 
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cursions through the woods. 'Yhen Vas. 
quez was ready to leave, he invited a 
large number of native men to a feast on 
board his ships. They werQ lured below. 
made stupidly drunk, and were carried 
away to be made slaves. :l\Iany of them 
died from starvation, for they refused to 
eat, and one of the ships foundered, and 
all on board perished. The remainder 
were made slaves in the mines. Vasquez 
was rewarded as a discoverer of new lands 
(see AMEnTCA, DISCOVERERS OF), and 
made governor of Chicora, as the nath'es 
called the region of South Carolina. \Vith 
three ships he proceeded to take possession 
of the territory and plant a colony. Ou 
Reaufort Island, Port Royal Sound, they 
began to build a town. The natives seemed 
friendly, and very soon the sachem invited 
the Spaniards to a great feast near the 
mouth of the Combahee River. About 200 
of them went. It lasted three (hys. 'Vhen 
all the Spaniards were asleep, the Indinm
 
feU upon and murùered the whole of them. 
Then they attacked the builders on Beau- 
fort. Some of the Spaniards escaped to 
their ships, and among them was Vasquez, 
mortally wounded. The treachery taught 
the IndianR by the Spaniards was repeated 
in full measure. 
Vassar, l\IATTIIEW, philanthropist; born 
in Tuddenham, England, April 29, 1702; 
came to the Cnited States with his father 
in 17!W, when the family settled on a 
small farm near Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and 
established a brewery of ale in a small 
way. In 1812 :l\Iatthew began the busi- 
ness at Poughkeepsie, and by this and 
other enterprises he accl1mula ted a large 
fortune. In d('clining liff', as he was 
childless, he contemplated the estahliRh- 
ment of some public institution. At thf' 
suggestion of his niece (Miss Booth), n 
successful teacher of girls, lIe resolved to 
establish a college for young women, and 
in February, 1861, at a meeting of n 
board of trustees which he had chosen, he 
delivered to them $40S,OOO for the found- 
inO" of such an institution, now known 
o . 
a
 VASSAR COLLEGE (q. v.). A spaclOu
 
building was e1'ect('d, and in Sept('mh('r, 
lRG5, it was opened with a fun farulty 
and over 300 students. Other gifts to t1w 
coJleO"e and beqlwsts in JIis will incr('asf'd 
thp ;mount to oyer $ROO.OOO. H(' died in 



VASSAR COLLEGE-VAUDREUIL 


Vassar College, the first institution college edifice stands in the midst of 200 
for imparting a full colJegiate education aeres of fine land, on which ìs a Jake used 
to women established in the world; found. for boating and skating purposes, which 
ed by :l\Iattllew Vassar in Poughkeepsie, is fed by springs of pure water, from which 
N. Y., in 1801. The college edifice was the col1pge is supplied. :From the sta.rt 
erected during: the CiYiI 'Var, and a few Vassar Collpge has been suc('es
ful in 
weeks aftpr its close a faculty was chosen eyery particular, and is pronouncecl by 
(
T une, 186,3). The institution was opened educators at home and abroad as a model 
for the reeeption of students in September inst.itution. It has the honor of being 
following, when nearly 3.30 young women the pioneer in the work of the higher edu- 
entered. In 1864 1\11'. Vassar purchased cation of women. In ID03 it reported 
and presented to the col1ege a collection eighty professors and inst.ructors, 930 stn- 
of oil and water-color pictures for its art. dents, 2,170 graduates, 50,000 volumes in 
gallery, at a cost of $20,000, including the library, grounds and buildings valued 
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VASSAR COLLEGE FROM THE LAKE. 


an art lihrary of about 8,000 yolumes. 1\11'. at $1,39D,862; productive funds, $994,054; 
YassaI' bcqlleathed to the colJege $30,000 president, James 1\1. Taylor, D.D. 
as a lecture fund, $50,000 as an au
ilial'Y Vaudreuil, LOUIS PHILIPPE DE RIGArD, 
fund, and $50,000 as a library, art, and :l\Iarquis de, naval officer; born near.: 
cabinet fund, the income of each to be Castelnaudary, France, in 1640; had bec>n 
applied to the purpose for whi{'h it was tried as a soldier when, in IG8!), he was 
intended-namely, the first-named for em- named governor of 1\fontreal. nnder Fron- 
ploying lecturers, the second for aiding tenac. He served in an c
pedition against 
meritorious students unable to pay the the Iroquois, and also in defence of 
whole expense of a collegiate course, and Ql1Pbec against the armament under 
the third for the enlargement of the Phipps, in Hmo. Active and brave in 
library, art-gallery, and cabinets. He also military life, he was made governor of 
bf'queathed $12:5,000 as a repa.ir fund, to Canada in 1703, and remainf'd so until 
meet necessary expenses in repairs of and his death, Oct. 11, 17
5. During his ad- 
additions to the college buildings. The ministration he gave the English colonies 
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infinite trouble by inciting the Indians to tol and Smithsonian Institution, \Ya
h- 
make perpetual fora.ys on the frontier. ington, D. C. I..Jater he was associated 
His son, Pierre Fran
:ois, who inherited with l.'rederiek Law Olmsted, and they pre- 
his title and was the last :b-'rench goyern- scnted the designs for laying out Central 
or of Canada, \\.as born in Quebec in IGU8, Park, New York City, and Pro
pect Park, 
and died in France, 17G4. He, too, was a Brooklyn, N. Y., that were accepted. lIe 
soldier in the French army; became gov- designed lllany parks in Chicago and Buf- 
ernor of Three Rivers in 1733, and of falo, the State reservation at NiaO'ara 
o 
Louisiana. in 1743; was made governor of Falls, the plans for l{iver
ide amI :
\I()rning- 
Canada in 1755, but was l:egarded with side parks, Kew York City, and parks in 
contempt by :Montcalm, whose friends, other cities. 1\11'. Vaux was landscape 
after the surrender of 1\lontreal and the architect of the Df'partment of Puhlic 
}"("turn of Vaudreuil to li'rance, made Parks of Kew York City, llu'mber of the 
c1m.rges which caused the ex-governor's Ï1u- Consolidated Commission of Greater Xew 
prisOlllllcnt in the Bastile. He was ex- York, and lalHhcape architect of the State 
oneratf'd from all hlame and released, but reservation at Kiagara. He died ill Ben- 
was stripped of nearly all his po
sessions. son hurst, L. I., Nov. lU, 18U5. 
Vaughan, SIR JOHN, military officer; Vaux, l{OllEHTS, jurist; born in Phila- 
born in England in 1738; came to Alller- delphia, 1'a., Jan. 
.J, 178û; received a 
ica as colonel of the 40th Regiment, and prinÜe school cducation; admitted to the 
served on the staff of Sir Henry Clinton bar in 1808; and became judge of the 
as brigadier-general and major-general. county court of Philadelphia in IS
J.j. 
In January, 1777, he was made major- 1\lost of his life was de,.oted to charity, 
general in the British army. In the bat- education, and the reform of the pellal 
tIe of Long Island he led the grenadiers, code. He was one of the originators of the 
and was wounded at the landing on New public school system of Pellllsyinmia; a 
York Island afterwards. He participated founder of the deaf and dumb asylum, 
in the capture of forts Clinton and 1\1:ont- the Philadelphia Savings Funds, and 
gomery, in the Hudson Highlands, and, other societies. Among his works are 
proceeding up the riyer in a squadron of J1 cnwirs of the Life of 
lnthollY Brnezrt; 
light vessels, he burned K..ingston and de- ")lotiees of the Original and R/lccrssÏl.e 
va stated oiher places on the shores. In Efforts to I mprore the Discipline of tltr 
1\Iay, 177D, he captured Stony and Ver- Prison at Philadelphia, etc. lIe died in 
planck's points on the Hudson, and re- Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 7, 183û. 
turned to England ill the fall, becoming Veazey, 'YUEELOC'l{ GnAYES, lawyC'r; 
commander-in-chief of the Leeward Isl- born in Drentwood, N. II., nec. 5, 1
3,); 
ands. \Yith Rodney, he took Eustatia in graduated at Dartmouth College in IS,")!); 
1781. He was a representative of Der- admitted to the bar in ISHO, and hq
an 
wick, in Parliament, from 1774 until his practice in SpringfiC'ld, Yt.; sC'r\"el! in thp 
death in l\Iartinique, .Tune 30, 1795. Civil 'Varin 1861-û3; promotC'(1 colonC'1 
Vaughan, "VILLIA
I, military officer; of the 16th Verlllollt Y olunteers in 
horn in Portsmouth, N. H., Sept. 12, 1703; October, 1862; rC'sullled law practice in 
graduated at Harvard University in 1722; August, 18û3; reporter of the Supreme 
lwcame interested in the Newfoundland Conrt of Vermont in 1864-7
; judge of 
íìsheries and settled in Damariscotta; was the State 
upreme Court in 187U-R!); 
lieutenant-colonel of militia in the Louis- }JlC'mlwr of the inter-State commerc(' com- 
burg eXl)f'dition in 174,) ; and, fecling mis
ion in 188f)-U7; ahlecl in the founding 
slighted in tlle distrihution of awards. lH
 of the Grand Army of the ]{f'puhlic in 
wf'nt to London, Eng]and, to present his Yf'rmont, anti wa.s ('ollllllantl..r-in-('hit>f 
claim:'!, wllPre IlC' dietl, Dee. II, 17 -t6. of tllP Grand 
\rll1v of t1u
 H('IHlhlic in 
Va1.lx, CALYERT, landscape architf'f'Ì; Isno. He dh.d ilI
 \\'ashington, D. C., 
born in T..ondon, England, DeC'. 20, 182-1-; 1\Tan,h 22, ums. 
came to the United States in 1848 with Vedder, ELIHU, artist: born in XC'w 
Andrew .T. Downing, of whom he lwcame a York. Feh. 26, 1836: educated at 
rink.('r- 
partner. Tll('Y were associated in laying hoff 
('hool, Brook
.}"ll, 
. Y.: stlldwd :\ Ith 
out the grounds that surroundcd the Capi- Tompkins H. 1\IathsOll111 Sherburne, 1\. Y., 
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and with FraIl
ois Edouard I)icot, in States in a war wiLh Great Britain. This 
Paris; and later in Italy, returning to condition of afrairs wa::; caused by the sud. 
the United States in 18Ul. He opened a den renewal by Great Britain of an old 
studio in New York; was eleeted all asso- claim to territory adjoining British 
date of the Xaiional Academy in 18(;3; Guiana" but hcld by Venezuela. This ter- 
and l'emoYed to Home in 18(;7. .Among hi::; ritory contains about 500 square mile::; and 
best known works are the five decorated is inhabited by over 100,000 people. It 
panch; and the mosaic 111 incn:a in the Con- also contains rich gold-mincs. The ter- 
gres
ional Library at \r.ashington, D. C. ritory had been a subject of dispute ever 
Velasquez, DIEGO DE, colonist; born in since 1814, when Holland ceded her South 
Cuellar, Segoda, Spain, in 14U3; served in American possessions to Great Britain. In 
the conquest of Granada; went to His- 1841, Hobert SchÜmburgk, acting for 
paniola with Columbus in 1403; and was Great Britain, erected a boundary-line, 
prominent in the wars against the Ind- claiming for Great Briiain the entire At- 
ians. In 1311, on being commi

.;Íoned to lantic coast as far a::; the Orinoco. Venez- 
conqner Cuha, he l('ft Hispaniola with 300 ucla prote8tcd and forcihly removed this 
soldiers and landed near the eastcrn ex- line. j1'or fifty years after Great Britain 
tremÏiy of the island. The unarmed na- made various claims. In 1887 diplomatic 
tÎ\ eos were eaHily conquered, and he found relations between Great Britainand Yenez- 
but little resistance except from CacÌ<lue ucla were broken oir because of the di:.;pute. 
Hatuey, fugitive from Hispaniola, whOIn In the United States the action of Greal 
he captured and burned at the stake. He Bl"itain was dose1y watched, it being be- 
founded Bayal1l0, Trinidad, Porto Principe, lieved that her attempt to extend her 

Iatanzas, Santo Espiritu, and Santiago, boundary-line was in violation of the 
where he established his government and :Alonroe doctrine. On Feb. 20, 1805, the 
assumed command. In }'")17 he went with lTnited States offered to arbitrate the dis- 
Cordova on his slave-seeking expedition, pute, but Great Britain refused. Latc in 
which resulted in the discovery of 1803 information reached the Cniicd 
Yucatan. Encouraged by the results of States that Great Britain intended to land 
this expedition he sent out another in 1318 troops on the disputed territory. Then 
under Hernando Cortez, who arrived at President Cleveland issued the message 
Vera Cruz and took cOlllllland. On hear- already referred to, for the text of which 
ing that Cortez had sent commissioners f'ee CLEVELAXD, GROVER. In his message 
to Spain to obtain the title to the newly the President asked Congress for leave to 
discoYf'red country, Yelasquez immediately appoint a commission to visit Yenezuela. 
despatched a foree under Panfilo de Nar- and sift the elaims of both parties. This 
vaez to bring back Cortez as a prisoner. Congress at once granted, yoting $100,000 
In this attempt Narvaez was defeated by for the purpose. 
Cortez, and so the effort of Vela.squcz to Under this authority Pn'sident Cleve- 
secure the :1\Iexican conquest failed. He land appointed the following connnission: 
died in Havana in 1522 or 1523. Judge David J. Brewer, chairman; Rich- 
Venable, \VILLTAl\I HE
RY, educator; ard H. Alvey; Andrew D. \Yhite; Freder- 
horn in \Yarren county, 0., April 2D, 183(;; ick R. Condert, and Daniel C. Gilman. 
was trained for tea.ching, and has been so "Cpon their report both Great Britain and 
engaged since 18(;0. He is the author of Yenezuela agreed to submit the dispute 
it History of the United States j Poot- to arbitration, and under this agreement 
prints of the Pioneers j Beginnings of Lit- the following arbitrators were selected: 
crary Culture in the Ohio raUey,. John Chief - Justice Fuller, Associate Justice 
lIancock, Rdllcator.. Life and ll"ritings of Brewer, Lord Chiflf - .Justiee Rm:: s pl1, of 
O('n. William Hail1cs Lytle J' Tales fro 111, Killowpn, Rir Riellan1 I-Ipun Collins, and 
O/'io Hi.
t()ry,. etc. ProfesRor 1\fartpns. Ex-Prpsidf'nt JT:nri- 
Venezuela Question. On Df'e. 17, I8!);>, son, Of'n. H. -F. Tracy, l\f. 1\lal1et-Prf'Yost. 
Presid<>nt Clf'vf'land sent to Congn'ss a and thf' 1\Ta.rql1is of Rojas Wf're C0l11lsf'1 
special message on thi
 question, which for Y (,1H?zu('la, and ...\ttOl"l1f'y-Gf'nf'ra 1 Rir 
for a time caused great excitement and Richard 'Vebster and Sir Robert Reed fOJ 
seemed to threaten to involve the United Great Britain. 
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peace, the rivers Amakuru and Barima 
shall be open to merchant ship p inO' of all 
. b 
natIons, on condition that the dues levied 
by V en

mela and British Guiana, on ships 
The undersigned, by these presents, give traversIng the parts of tho:-:e rh-ers owned 
and publish Ollr deci:-;ion, determining and by them respectivcJy, shaH be imposed in 
judging, touching and concerning the ques- accordance with the same tariff on Vene- 
tiOIlS that have been submitted to us by zuelan and British vessels. 
said arhitration; and, in conformity with In Decembcr, I!J02, Great Britain and 
s
lÌd arbitration, we decide, declare, and Germany attempted to collect daiIlls 
pronounce \1efinitely that the line of fron- against V t'nezucla. Puerto Cabe]]o was 
tier of the l"olon)' of British Guiana and the bombarded; ] taly joined the othcr pow- 
L"nited States of Venezuela: is as follows: ers; the Venezuelan ports wcre block- 
t;tarting' OIl the coast at Point Playa, aded. Presid('Ilt HooseveIt was asked Ly 
the frontier shall follow a straight line the powers to arbitrate the controver:-;y, 
to the confluence of the BarinUl and the but declined. The Permanent Court of 

Iaruima, thence followin!! the thalwe!! Arbitration at The Ba'yue on Feo .).) 
L.J L.} (:). __, 
of the latter to the source of the Corentin, I !J04, decided again::,t Venezuela, the 
othf>rwi
e called the Cutari, lliycr. Lnitcd States to carry out the award. 
Thence it shall proceed to the confluence }'rolll IS!)3 to ID03 there was constant 
of the Haiowa and the Amakuru; thence friction between Venezuela and the Unit- 
following the thalweg of the ...-\makuru to ed States, and with France, England, and 
its source in the Plain of Imataka; thence Germany. 
in a soutllwesterly direction along the Vera Cruz, CAPTURE OJ.'. In January, 
highest ridge of the Imataka l\Iountains 1847, Gen. "Ïnfield Scott reached the 
to the highest point of the Imataka Chain, mouth of the Rio Grande, taking chief 
opposite the SOl1rC'e of the TIarima and the cOlllmand, but the tardiness of government 
principal cJwin of the Imataka l\Iountains; in furnishing materials for attacking Vera 
thpnce in a southeast direction to the Cruz delayed the moveuwnt several we('ks. 
source of the 
\carahisi. For this expedition General Rcotl H.:-;- 
Fonowing the thalweg of the ...lcarahisi signed 12,000 men, and appointed the 
to the Cuyuni, the northern Lank of which island of Lobos, about 123 miles north- 
it shall follow in a westerly direction to west of Yera Cruz. as the 11Iaee of rpTl- 
the confluence of the Cuyuni and the Ya- dezyous. "'hen the troops were gatllf'reù, 
namu; thence along the thalweg of the they sailed for Yera Cruz, and landed near 
Vanamu to its westernmost source; t}wnce that city l\.farch !J, 1847. Upon an island 
in a straight Hne to the summit of l\Iount opposite was a very strong fortress, ealled 
Roraima; thence to the source of the the Castle of San Juan de Ulloa, which 
Cotinga. the l\fexicans regarded as invuln<>rahle. 
From this point the frontipr shall fol- This and Vera Cruz were considered the 
low the thalweg of the Cotinga to its "key of the country." This fortress anù 
confllwnce with the Takutu; thence along the city were completely in\"('sh'd by the 
Uw thalweg of the Takutu to its source; 
'\.mericans four days after the landing, 
thence in R straight line to the most \Vest- and on ::\Iarch 22 GeIleral Scott and Como 
C'rn }1Oint of the Akarai l\Iountains, the modore Conner were ready for the bom- 
highest ridge of which it shall fonow bardment. Then Scott sumlllOJ1f'd the eity 
to the source of tIle [1orentin, wlu'nce it and fortress to sUITPnder. The dpllU1.1ld 
win follow tIle conrse of the river. was refused, when shells from Sf'\T'n mor- 
It is stipulatf'd that thp frontif'r herC'oy tars on land (soon incr<>asell to nine) 
iJplimited rf'serYf'S and in no way IH"f'ju- wpre Imrlf'(1 upon tll(' city. Tl1f' f'ng'inp('r- 
dif'<>s qUf'stiom
 actually existing or tlmt ing works for tll(' siegf' had lwf'u f'kilfully 
mav ]l('rpaftpr aris<> l)(>twf'pn Grf'nt TIrit- pr<>pnrC'cl h
7 GE
. .JOSEPH O. TOTTF.
 
n in' amI ill(' rppnhlic of T
ra.zi1. or hdwf'f'n (q. 'l'.). Tllf' f'ntire siegf> ('ontimwd fi ftppn 
tlH
 l'f'puhlie of Brazil and Vpn('zl1pla. Tn days. d11rin
 wllÌC'h tiuw tlw \nwrif>ans 
fixing tllf' nhovf' dplimitation, tll(' :ll'hitra- fir
(1 :J.OOO 'ten-inch sl}('lJ
, 200 ])Owit7('r- 
tors consider and decide HIat, in time of shells, 1,000 Paixham shot, and 2,'>00 
:J!J 


The arbitration tribunal met in Pari::; on 
June 15, 18t)!), and on Ud. 3 following ren- 
dered the follo\\ ing a ward unanilllou
ly: 
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VERA CRl"Z DCRI
G THE MEXICA
 WAR. 


round-shot, the whole weight of meta] 
being about 500,000 pounds. The shells did 
terrible damage within the city, and many 
women and children became victims. On 
the morning of l\Iarch 26 the commander 
of the post made oyertures for surrender, 
and on the 2Dth that event took place, 
when about 5,000 Mexicans marched out to 
a plain a luile from the city, where they 
laid down their arms, gave up their flags, 
and retired to the interior on parole. The 
city and fortress of San Juan de Ulloa, 
with 500 pieces of artillery and a large 
quantity of munitions of war pass('d into 
the possession of'the Americans. The lat- 
ter, during the whole siege, had lost only 
eighty men killed and wounded; the 
:l\Iexicans lost 1,000 killed and many more 
wounded. Scott tried to induce the gov- 
ernor to send the women and children 
an,d foreign residents out of the city be- 
fore he began the bombardment, but that 
magistra te refused. See 
IEXICO, \V AR 
WITH. 
Vergennes, CHARLES GRA YIER, COUNr.r 
DE, statesman; born in Dijon, France, Dec. 
28, 1717. In 1740 he was sent to Lisbon 
in a diplomatic capacity; in 17!)0 was 
minister at tllf' court of tll(' elf'coto}" of 
Treves; and from 1755 to J7GS was Fr(,lwh 
ambassador to Turkey. \Ylwn I.Jouis XYI. 
succeedf"d to the throne (1774), Vergennes 
was minister in Sweden. The King re- 
called him, and made him minister for the possibility of retrf'at; Anwrica or the 
forf'ign affairs in July. He was t1l(' min- ministry thf'mselves must succumb." He 
ister with whom the American diploma- died in Yersailles, Feb. 13, 1787. 
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tists had intercourse during the entire 
Reyolutionary \Var. 
\Yhen he was informed of the proclama- 
tion of King George and that it had been 
determined by the British ministry to 
burn the town of Boston and desolate the 
country, he exclaimed, prophetically: "The 
cabinet of the King of England may wish 
to make North 

merica a desert, but there 
all its power win be stranded; if ever the 
English troops quit the borders of the 
sea, it will be easy to preven t their re- 
turn." Vergennes could not persuade him- 
self that the British ministry could refuse 
conciliation on the reasonable terms offer- 
ed hy the Americans. The IGng's procla- 
mation changed his mind. "That procla- 
mation against the Anwricans," he said, 
,; changes my ,'iews aH.ogether; it cuts off 
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Vermont, STATE OF, first settled by 
\\nite people in 17
..t by the erection of 
Fort DUllllller near the ( presen t) site of 


SL\TE SEAL OF YER)IO
T. 


BrattlC'boro, then supposed to be in 1\lassa- 
ehusetts. The portion of country betwpen 
the Connecticut Hiver and Lake Cham- 
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plain was known as "New Hampshire 
Grants" (see NEW HAMPSHIRE). At the 
middle of January (15-17),1777, the peo- 
ple of t.he "Grants" assembled in conn'n- 
tion at 'Vindsor, and declared the 
'" Grants" an independent State, with the 
title of Vermont. The territory was yet 
claimed by New York. At the same time 
the con\'ention adopted a petition to the 
Continental Congress, setting forth rea- 
sons for their position of independf'ncf', 
and asking for admission into the confC'd- 
eraey of free and independent States and 
scats for delegates in the Congress. This 
pet;Uon, presented to Congress April 8, 
1777, was dismissed by resolutions on 
June 30, in one of which it was declared 
"That the independent go\'ernment at- 
tempted to be established by the people 
styling thf'mselves inhabitants of the l\ew 
Hampshire Grants can deriye no counte- 
nance or justification from the act of Con- 
gress declaring the rnited Colonies to hf' 
independent of the crown of Great Britain 
nor from any other act or resolution of 
Congress." The Vermonters had adopted 
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VERMONT, STATE OF 


ments of Gow,,
'nor Chittenden, Ethan and 
] ra ...\llen, and other leaders in Vermont, 
exdted grave suspicions of their luyalty, 
because of their secret correspund- 
ence with the British. [n June 
the Congre
s had appointt'll a com- 
mittee to visit ,- ennunt, and -had 
deelared their disapprobation of 
the proceedings of the people ill 
setting up an independent govern 
men! befure a deeision of Congres! 
should he made concerning their 
right to separate. The governor 
of New York suspected a eO!ll- 
Lination against hi:::; State, and in- 
timated, in a letter to a memher 
of Congress, that New York might 
be compelled to u
e a]] her re- 
sources for the defence of that 
State. He also called the attention 
of \Vashington to the subject; and 
he especially con<!pmnerl the con- 
duct of Ethan ...\]]en. whose lllotivps 
he suspected. General Schuyler, 
,vho had been ordered by 'Yash- 
ington to arrest Allen. wrote to 
Governor Clinton at the close of 
October, saying, "The conduct of 
some of the people to the east- 
ward is alarmingly mysterious. 

 j 
\. flag, under pretext of settling a 

 . cartel with Vermont, has been 011 
the Grants. 
\.IJen has disbanded 
his militia, and the enemy, in 
number upwards of l,GOO, are 
rapidly advancing towards u
. 
. Entreat General \Vashington 
for more Continental troops; and 
let me heg of your exee}}pney to 
hasten up here." There was gen- 
('ral alarm concerning the per- 
plexing movements of the Ver- 
monters, which. in the light of 
subsequent history, was only a 
piece of coquetry for their ùenefit. 
The shrewd diplomats of Vermont 
were working for a twofold olJ- 
.leet-namely, to keep back the 
British from a threatened iuva- 
f'ion hy a show of friendly fepling. 
find to so filann the CongT(,ss fi
 
to ÍlHluee t]lf')]1 to aclmit Yf'rmont. 
into the rnion. 

\fter the ratification of the 
\rtie1ps of 
Confederation, in 1781, Congress offpred 
move- to admit it; with a considerable curtail- 
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a constitution model1cd on that of Penn- 
sylvania, anù on July 8 a cunYention at 
'Yindsor adopted it. Under this frame of 
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TREES TAl'PJm FOR J\L-\J'Ll<
 SUGAR, YJo:R'IOXT 


g'o,-ernmput Y f'nnont sll('('PssfuIly main- 
tained its indppendeuce and sovereignty 
until liDl. 
In July, 1780, the mysterious 
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VERMONT-VERNON 


Vernon, EDW AHD, naval officer; born in 
\Yestminster, England, Kov. 12, Hi84; 
served under Admiral Hopson in the ex- 
pedition which destroyed the French and 
Spanish fleets off Yigo on Oct. 12, 170
, 
and was at the nand hattle between the 
French and Engl ish off :\Ialaga in 170-1:. 
In 1708 he attained the rank of I'car-ad- 
miral, and rernained in acti \"e service until 
1727, when he was elected to Parliament. 
He loudly condemned the acts of the min- 
istry, and, in the course of remarks, 
while arraigning them for their weaknc
s, 
dec1ared that Porto Rello could be taken 
with six ships. For this remark he was 
extolled throughout the kil1
dolll. There 
was a loud clamor against the ministry, 
and to silence it they sent \Ternon to the 
'Vest Indies, with the commission of viee- 
admiral of the blue. 'Yith six men-of-war 
he captured Porto Rello un tll(' day aftí'r 
the attack ( Nov. 23, 1,30), the English 
losing only seven men. 14'or this exploit 
a commemorative medal was struck, hl'éH- 
inc:y an effiO' y of the admiral on one disk, 
o :-, 
and a town and six ships on the othcr. 
'Vith twenty - nine ships - of - tIle - line 
and eighty sman vessels, hearin
 1.'),- 
000 sailors and l
,O()O Jand troop:-\, 
Vernon sailed from .Tamaiea (January, 
1741) to attack Cartha
ena, but was 
repulsrd with heavy 10fis. Twenty 
Term. thousand men perished, chiefly by a ma- 
17!H to 1795 lignant fe,"pr. The admiral was aftí'r- 
1791 " 1796 ,"ards in Parliament sc,'('ral Yí'an;;, and 
179fi "1797 '. ] ) 
17!)!) " 1801 during th(' invasion of 0)(' Young 1"(' 1 - 
l'if'7 " 1H03 tendf'l' in 174!) 1)(' waR ('lnplo
'('(l to gnar< 
1RIII " 1R13 1k 1 t 
IRo:1 " IH07 tlw coa
tR of K('nt alltl Buffo -; m soon 
IH07 I. 1Rl!i aftprwards, on :u'('onnt of a quarrel with 
1H13 :: 1 1R . H 2 17 1 t he admiraltv. his name was struC'k from 
1Hlã . 
1817 " 1H1R the list of admirals. Lawrence \Yashin
- 
18IR " 1R2!i G 1 " "' } t 
1
21 " 183:3 ton, a brother of en era a:-; ling 011, 
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ment of its boundarips. The people re- 
fused to come in on such terms, and for 
ten years they remained out!;ide of the 
Uuion. FinaJly, on Jan. 10, 17!}1, a con- 
vention at Bennington adt.:)pted the na- 
tional Consti tll tÏ OIl, and Vermont, ha v- 
iug agreed to pay to the State of New 
York $30,000 for territory claimed by that 
State, was, by resolution of Congress pass- 
ed on Feb. 18, admiUed into the Union 
on :l\fareh 4, 
o have two representatives 
in Congress until an apportionment of 
l'epresentathTes should be made. 
In the 'Var of 1812-13 the governor re- 
fused to call out the militia, and forbade 
troops to leave the State; but Vermont 
volunteers took an active part in the bat- 
tle at Plattsburg in 1314. During the 
troubles in Canada ( 1837-38), sympa- 
thizing Vermonters to the number of fully 
GOO, went over to the help of the insur- 
g('nts, but were soon disarmed. During 
the Ciyil 'Yar Vermont furnished to the 
Xational anny 33,2.')6 troops. Population 
in 18DO, 332,422; in 1000, 346,G41. 


STATE GOYER
ORS. 


Assumes offire. Assumes office. 
Thomas Chi
tenden ., 1777 Rylrmd Fletcher..... 1H56 
Moses Rohinson...... 1789 H'iland HaJJ.......... 1858 
Thomas Chitleuden .. 17nO Erastus Fairhanks... IHIìO 
Paul Brigham....... 1797 Frederiel
 Holhl"Ook.. I8(il 
Isaac Tichenor....... " J. Gregory Smith..... 1Hfi3 
Israel 
mith......... lR07 Paul HIJIingham..... 18fi5 
IsaacTirhenor.......1R08 John B. Page........ 1867 
Jonas Galusha. ... 0 .. 1809 Peter T. Washùurn... lRlì9 
)Iartin Chittf'nc1en... IHI3 G. W. Hendee........ 1870 
.Jonas Galu
lm. .... .. 1815 John W. Stewart..... " 
Richart) Skinner..... 1
20 .Julius Converse...... 1872 
C. P. Van Ness...... 18
:
 Asahel Peck......... 1874 
Ezra Butler.. '" ..... 1826 Horace Fairbanks. 0 .. 1876 
Samuel C. Crans..... lR28 Redfield Proctor..... 1878 
William A. Palmer... 18
1 Roswell Farnham.... 1880 
S. H. Jenison........ 1835 .John L. Barstow..... 1882 
Charles Paine........ 1841 
amuel E. Pingree... 1884 
John 1Iattocks....... 1843 Ebt>nf'zer J. Ormsbee 1886 
William Slade... .... 18H William P. Dillingham 1888 
Horace Eaton. ... . . .. lfWi Carroll S. Page.. .. . .. 1890 
Carlos Cooliclge...... 1848 Levi K. Fuller..... o. lS!)2 
f'lmrlcs K. Williams.. 1R!i0 l"rban A. Woodùury. IH!}4 
Erastus Fairùanks... 18m Josiah Grout. .... .... 1896 
.Tohn S Rohinson.... 18!)3 Edward C. Smith.... IH98 
Stephen Royce. . .. . .. 1854: William W. Stiekney. 1900 
I John G. McCulJough. 1902 
UNITED STATES SENATORS. 



 srne. 


:s- o. of Congres!I. 


Stephen R. Bradley.... ., 
Moses Robinson. .... . . . . . 
Isaac Tichenor.. ... .... . . 
Elijah l'ainf'. ., . . . . . . . . . . 
Nathaniel Chipman...... 
Rtep\1Pn R. Braòlpy...... 
Israel Smith............. 
.Tunathan Rubinson...... 
])udlev Chace. . . . . . . . . . . . 
I
aac Tichenor. ..... ..... 
.Tames Fi
k.. . . _ . . .. . .... 
William A. Palmer....... 
Horatio Seymour.. .' . . . . 


2d to 4th 
2d " 4th 
4th" 5th 
4th " 7th 
Mh " 8th 
7th " l
ah 
8th " ](Ith 
10th I, 14th 
l:Uh " 1Mh 
J.lth .. 11th 
15th 
15th to 19th 
17tb .. 2:3d 


UNITED STATES SENATORS-Continued. 


Name. I No. of Con::reslI. Term. 
Dudley ('haec. . . . . . . ... . . 19th to 

d IH:.!5 to 1 :-'i;H 
::;am uel Prentiss. . . . . . . . . 
:.!d .. 
7th 18:n " 1842 
BClIjalIl iu 
wift.... .. o. .. 2
d .. 21ith 1833 " IB:J9 

arll uel S. Phelps..... ... 2Gtb " :3
d IH39 " IH51 
Sam uel C. Crafts......... 27th 1H42 " 1R43 
William l'I,ham......... 28tb to ;3ad I8la " 1 Hf,:3 
Samucl 
. I'uell's........ 3ad IH53 " 18;'4 
::;ulumon Fuot. . . . . . " 32d to :39th IH51 u If\t;(i 
La w rClll'c Braillcrò..... . 3:Jd 1H54 u IHf,f, 
Jat'ob ('ollamcr. .. . . .. . .. a-ith to a
)tb IHf,á u lRli5 
(;curge 1<'. EdIllUllÒ
..... :5
tb .. 52d 18ü6 II 1
111 
Luke P. I'ulalld,......... ú
th 1800 
Justin S. rtr orrill. . . . . . . . 40th 10 5Gth lRti7 to JH!'
 
.Jonathan Hoss.......... 5Gth 18!)!) .. l
O() 
Hl'tllil'ld l'fllI'lor. . _ .. . . .. 5
d to- 1H!)l .. - 
William 1'. Dillingham. _. 5Gth " - HmO " - 



VERONA-VERRAZZANO 


bearing a captain's {'ommis
ion, jOil1f'd 
Yernon's expf'dition in 1741, and l)('callse 
of his admiration for the admiral he 
lU111lpd his estate :Mol1T1t Vernon. Admiral 
Yf'l"IHHl di(}d in England. Oct. 
!), 1757. 
Verona, CONGRESS 011'. 1822. The r<>p- 
rf'senta tiyes of the grf'a t pO\Yf'rs of Eu- 
rope proposed intervention in the rf'yolt 
of thp Rpanhh-AmerÏean colonies. This 
led to the annunciation of the :l\10NROE 
DOCTRINE (q. v.) in 1823. 


Verplanck, GC"LIAN CnO
DIF.LIN, au- 
thor; Lorn in New York City, Aug. 7. 
17Sß: graduated at C'o]mllliia CoI1ege in 
1801; admiUed to the har aud practi:-.ed 
in New York City: memlwr of tlll' Rtate 
legislature in 1820: nwmber of C011gre
s 
in 182:)-:33: of tlIP Rtatp Senate in 1838- 
41. He published .1(/(//"('88(',<; ou Subj('cfs 
of 
lm('ric(111 llisffJrll. _lrt. and l.JifcrafuJ"r, 
etc. IIe died ill X ew York City, 1\larch 
18, 1870. 


VERRAZZANO, GIOVANNI DA 


of the North American coast from lat. 
34 0 to 50 0 , at the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
He describes the people at various points, 
and his topographical descriptions Sf'em 
to indicate that he entered the bays of 
Delaware, New York, and Narraganset, 
and the harbor of Boston. In the Strozzi 
Ii brary at I1'lorence is preserved a cosmo- 
graphic description of the coasts and all 
the countrif's which he visited, from which 
it is evident he was in search of a north- 
west passage to India. The region of 
America which he visited he called New 
France. The authenticity of his letter 
to Francis 1. has been questioned by Amer- 
ican writers, who suppose that it waR 
forged by one of his countrym('n anxious 
to secure for Italy the glory due to Cahot 
for the discovery of the N m.th American 
Continent. It is possible that Verrazzano 
the corsair was not Verrazzano the nayi- 
gator. Some writers say that the latter 
sailed again for Anwrica in 1523, and was 
11eve1' heard of afterwards; while it is 
known that Verrazzano the corsair was 
executed in Puerto del Pico, Spain, in 
1527. 
l"errazzano's Voyage, 152 
.-Giovanni 
da Verrazzano, who commanded the first 
French expedition to America sent out 
under royal auspices, was, like Colum- 
bus, who 
ailed in the service of Spain, 
an Italian. Iff' was born in l
']orencf', 
find was fihout ten yearR old when Co- 
lumbus discoYf'reù Amf'rÌca. It has lJPPll 

tatf'd. hut on doubtful authority, that IIp 
in 15
3 in the ship Dauphine, under a ('0111- comnul1Hlf'd one of the ships in AuLert.'
 
mission from the King, and touched Amer- expedition to America in 1508. In 1521 he 
ica first, at the mouth of the Cape Fear appears in history as a French corsair, 
River, in J\Iarch. 1524. In that letter rreying upon the commerce betwPC'n 
he gives an account of his explorations Spain and America; and it was probably 
44 


Verrazzano, GIOVANNI DA, nadgator; 
horn near Florence, Italy, in 1470; went 
to }1'rance as a navigator as early as 1308. 
He hecame a hold corsair, and a terror 
to the merchant-ships of Spain and Portu- 
gal, seizing uIany vessels. In 1522 he 
ca ptured the trc
lSU re-shi p sent by Cortez 
to Charlf's V. with the spoils of 1\Iexico, 
,-aIncd at $1,500,000. Verrazzano, accord- 
ing tr.J a letter from the navigator to 
Francis I., dated July 8, 1."524, and pub- 
1 i f'hed in the collection of voyages by 
l{amuÛo in 155G, sailed from France late 
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VERRAZZANO, GIOVANNI DA 


in this occupation that he gained the no- 
tice and favor of Francis 1. Late in 1523 
he started on his voyage across the Atlan- 
tic, in the Dauphine, his object being, as 
he tells us himself in the cosmographical 
appendix to his lctter, to reach Cathay 
(China) by a wcstward route. Of this 
voyage the famous letter I)('re publishcd 
is the record. It was in l\Iarch, 1524, that 
he discovered the American coast, prob- 
ably not far from the site of 'Vilmington, 
in North Carolina. It will be interesting 
for the student to follow him in his 
course northward, remembering that he 
was the first European who explored this 
part of the coa
t. "A newe land," he ex- 
daÏlns in his letter, "never bf'fore seen 
of any man, either auncient or moderne." 
Among the places whi{'h he describes, New 
York Harbor, Block Island (which he 
named Louisa, in honor of the King's 
mother), Newport, and other places have 
been identified. He continued along the 
:l\1aine coast and as far as Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland, which fishermen from Brit- 
tany had found twenty years before (the 
name of Cape Breton is a trace of them), 
thence returning to France. He reached 
Dieppe early in July, and it is from Dieppe, 
July 8, 1524, that his letter to the King 
is dated. It is the earliest des{'ription 
known to exist of the shores of the United 
States. 
TI1f're are two copies of Verrazzano's let- 
ter, hoth of them, however, Italian trans- 
lations, the original letter not bf'ing in 
existf'nce. One was printed by Ramusio 
in 1556, and this was translated into Eng- 
lish by Hakluyt for his ni,,('r,ç Voyages, 
which appeared in 1!182. The other was 
found manv veal'S Iat<"l' in the Strozzi T.Ji- 
brarv at Flo;'f'nce. and was first publish- CAPTAIN JOHN DE YERRAZZANO TO HIR 
fOcI i;l 1841 by the New York Historical MOST SERENE MAJESTY, TilE JUNO (W 
Society, with a translation by Dr. J. G. FRANCE, WRITER: 
Cogswell. This is the translation given Since the tempests which we enconn- 
lwre. The cosmographical appendix con- tered on the northern coasts, I 11ayC not 
tained in the se{'ond version, and con- written to your most SerenC' and Chri
- 
sj(lered by Dr. Asher and othf'r antiquari- tian :l\Iajesty concerning the fonr f'hip
 
an
 a document of grf'at importance, was sent out by your ordC'rs on tlH' o('C'an to 
not contaÏIlf'd in the copy printf'd by Ra- discover new lands, hC'cause I thought yon 
. must have bCC'Tl before appri7ecI of an that 
mUSIO. 1 b 
Verraz
mno's voyage andlC'tter have been had ImppenC'd to us-that WC' hac f'cn 
the occasion of mnch controversy. There compf'l1ed by the ÏlnpC'tuous violC'lwe of 
are those who l)(>liC've that he neVf'r came the winds to put into Britany ill di
t rf'S'I 
to America at all hut that the Iettf'r was with only the two ships Normand!! H11Il 
. 1 tl D l 1 .. 'mù that after h:1\ in , go rf' l );tirf'd 
ingeniously prf'pa
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connivance of the King, as the basis of a 
claim to American territory. J\1r. Henry 
C. :Murphy has been the ablest objector 
to the genuineness of Verrazzano's letter 
and voyage. See his hook on 'l'hc T'oyagc 
of rerra
'zano, which afJ"ectC'd 
Ir. Bancroft 
so de<"ply that he has lcft out all mention 
of Verrazzano in the re\'is<,,(} edition of 
his History of the United Rtal('s. Thc Pll- 
tire controversy is reviewed most ably 
by .J ustin "
insor, in the fourth volum'c 
of the new Xan'atiz,c and Critical His- 
tOTY of .Llmeriea, and he shows the utter 
insufficiency of 1\Iurphy's objections. This 
review should be {'arefully rC'ad by the 
student. See also De Costa's T'crrazzano 
the Explorer, containing an exhaustive 
bibliography of the subject, Prof. Geo. 
W. Greene's essay on Verrazzano in 
t.he North Ãm-eTican Review for October, 
1837, etc. 
The fourth volume of the Narrative and 
Critical History of Auwrica bears the sub- 
title of French Explorations and Settle- 
'Jnents in North AnLCrica, to which sub- 
ject almost the entire volume is dC'yoted. 
It is an inexhaustible mine of informu-' 
tion, to which the more {'ardul studf'nt 
should constantly go in connection with 
almost all of the lectures on .Ltmcrica 
Clnd Francp. There is a chapter devotf'ù 
to Jacques Cartier, the ncxt important 
Frenchman in America, and Yf'ry mueh 
about Champlain. VerrazzaJlo, Carti(
r, 
nnd Champlain are also all lnost intf'rf'st- 
ingly treatf'd hy Parkman, in hi
 PiOIWfT,Ç 
of F1"anCe in the N('1V lJ'orld. Champlaiu':i 
own writings, which ha\'e bpf'u carefully 
f'dited by Rev. :Edmund F. Slafter, 
hould 
be consulted. 
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these ships, we made a cruise in them, visions. That your 
fajesty may know an 
well armed, along the coast of Spain, as that we learned, while on shore, of their 
your }'IajcHty must have heard, and also manners and CUHtOlllS of life, I will I'elate 
of our new plan of continuing our begun what we saw as Lrielly a::; po
::;iLle. They 
YO,yage with the Dolphin alone; from this go entirely naked, eÀeept that about the 
vOJTage being now I'eturlled, I procccd to loins they wear skins of small animals 
give your }'lajesty an account of our dis- like martens fastened by a girdle of plaited 
coveries. grass, to which they tie, all rouud the 
On the 17th of last January we s
t body, the tails of other animals hangiug 
sail from a desolate rock near the isl- down to the knees; all other parts of the 
and of :i\Jadeira, belonging to his most hody and the head are naked. Some wear 
Serene 
Iajesty, the King of Portugal, garlands similar to birds' feathers. 
with fifty men, having provisions sufficient The complexion of these people is black, 
for eight months, arms and other warlike not much different from that of the 
munition and naval stores. Sailing west- Ethiopians; their hair is black and thick, 
ward with a light and pleasant easterly and not very long; it is worn tied back 
breeze, in twenty-five days we ran eight upon the head in the form of a little tail. 
hundred leagues. On the 24th of Febru- In person they are of good proportions, 
ary we encountered as violent a hurricane of middle stature, a little above our own, 
as any ship ever weathered, from which broad across the breast, strong in the 
we escaped unhurt by the divine assistance arms, and well formed in the legs and 
and goodness, to the praise of the glodous other parts of the body; the only exception 
and fortunate name of our good ship, that to their good looks is that they have 
had been able to support the violent toss- broad faces, but not all, however, as we 
ing of the waves. Pursuing our voyage saw many that had sharp ones, with large 
towards the 'Vest, a little northwardly, in black eyes and a fixed expression. They 
twenty-four days more, having run four are not very strong in body, but acute 
hundred leagues, we reached a new coun- in mind, active and swift of foot. as far 
try, which had never before been seen by as we could judge by observation. In 
anyone, either in ancient or modern times. these last two particulars they resemble 
At first it appeared to be very low, but on the people of the east, especially those the 
approaching it to within a quarter of a most remote. 'Ve could not learn a gn'at 
league from the shore we p{'rcC'ived, by the many particulars of their usages on ac- 
great fires near the coast, that it was in- count of our short stay among them, and 
habited. 'Ve perceived thr..t it stretched to the distance of our ship from the shore. 
the south, and coastf'd along in that dì- 'Ve found not far from this people an- 
reetion in search of some port, in which we other whose mode of life we judgf'd to be 
might come to anchor, and examine into similar. The whole shore is covered with 
the nature of the country, but for fifty fine sand, about fiftef'n fcet thick. rising in 
leagues we could find none in which we the form of little hills about fifty paces 
could lie sccurely. Sëeing the coast still broad. Ascending ff/rther, we found Sf'V- 
stretch to the south, we resolved to change eral arms of the sea which make in 
our course and stand to the northward, through inlets, washing the shores on both 
and as we still had the same difficulty, we sides as the coast runs. An outstretched 
drew in with the land and sent a boat on country aplwars at a little distance ris- 
shore. 
Iany people who were seen com- ing somwhat above the sandy shore in 
ing to the sea-side fled at our approach. hut beautiful fields and broad plains, covered 
occasionally stopping, they looked back with immense forests of trees, more or less 
upon us with astonishment, and some were dense, too various in colours. and too de- 
at length induced, by various fricndly Jightful and charming in appf'arance to 
signs, to come to us. These showed the be described. I do not believe that they 
greatest delight on beholding us, wondcr- are like the Hercynian forest or the rough 
ing at our dress, countenances, and com- wilds of Scythia, and the northf'rn regions 
plexion. Tlwy then .showed us hy signs full of vinf's and common trecs, but adorn- 
where we could more convf'uiently Sf'C'ure ed with palms, laurels, cyprf'sses, and 
our boat, and offered us some {Jf their pro- other varieties unknown in Europe, tlmt 
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send forth the sweetest fragrance to a as i.t was an open roadRtead. :l\Iany of the 
great distance, but which we could not nat
ves ca.me to 
he heach, indicating by 
e\:.aInine 1ll0l'e closely for the rcasons be- vanous fnendly SIgUS that we might h"ust 
fore givcn, and Hot on account of any ourselves on shore. Oue of their noLle 
diHiculty in traver::;ing the woods, which, deeds of fricndship deserves to be made 
on the contrary, are easily penetrated. known to your 
Iajesty. A" )'oung sailor 
As UIC "East" Htrctches around this was attempting to swim ashore through 
country, I think it cannot be devoid of thé the surf to carry them some knick-knacks, 
Imme nledicinal and aromatic drugs, anù as little bells, looking-glasses, and other 
various riches of gold and the like, as is like trifles; when he came near three or 
denoted by the colour of the ground. It four of tlwm he tossed the things to them, 
abounds also in animals, as deer, stags, and turned about to get back to the boat, 
hares, and many other similar, and with a but he was thrown over by the waveR, and 
great variety of birds for every kind of so dashed by them that he lay as it were 
plf'aRant and delightful sport. It is plenti- dead upon the beach. \Vhen these people 
fully supplif'cl with Jakes and ponds of saw him in this situation, tlwy ran and 
rnnning ,vater, and lwing in the latitude took him up by the head, legs and arms, 
of 34, the air is salubrious, pure and tern- and carried him to a distance from the 
perate, and free from the extremes of surf; the young man, finding himself borne 
Loth heat and cold. There are no violent off in this way, uttered very loud shrieks 
winds in these regions, the Inost prevalellt in fear and dismay, while they answered 
are the north-west and west. In summer, as they could in their language, showing 
the season in which we were there, the him that he had no cause for fear. After- 
sky is clear, with hut little rain: if fogs wards they laid him down at the foot of a 
and mists are at any time driven in by little hill, when they took off llis shirt anfl 
the south wind, they are instantaneously trowsers, and examined him, expressing 
dissipated, and at once it becomes serene the greatf'st astonishment at the whitenf'ss 
and bright again. The sea is calm, not of Jlis skin. Our sai10rs in the hoat, seein
 
boisterous, and its waves are gentle. AI- a great fire made up, and tIlf'ir companion 
though the whole coast is low and WitllOut placed very near it, fun of fear, as is 
harbours, it is not dangf'rou
 for navi- usual in all cases of nm'eIty, imagined that 
gation, being free from rocks and bold, so the natives were ahout to roast him for 
that within four or five fatllOms from the food. Rut as soon as llC had r('('oyerf'd J1Ïs 
shore there is twenty-four feet of water at strength after a short sta
? with them, 
an times of tide, and this df'pth constant- showing hy signs that he wisllf'ù to return 
Iy Ïl1<'reases in a uniform proportion. The aboard, theJ? hugged 11Îm with grf'
t affec- 
holding ground is so good that no sllip can tion, and ac<:'ompanied him to the shore: 
l)art her cahle. JlOwever violent the winn, tllf'n leaving llim, that J1(> migllt fpel more 
as we proved by e
pf'rience; for while rid- Sf'cure, they withdrew to a little hin, 
ing at anchor on the coast, we were over- from which tlley watc1lPd him until he was 
taken hy a gale in tJIC heginning of 1\1arch, saf(' in tIle boat. This young man 1'('- 
when tllf' winds are 11Ïgh, as is usual in all marked that t1lf'se people Wf're hlack lik
 
countries, we found our anchor broken the oUH'rs, that they Jwd shining- skins, 
before it started from its llOld or moved middle stature, and sharper fa<:,es. and YP'}'Y 
at all. de1Ï<:'ate bodips and limhs, and that tlH'Y 
\Ve set sail from this place, continuing were infprior in strength, hut quick in 
to coast along the shore, which w(' found their minds; this is aU that he ohsenyed 
stretching out to the west (east?); the of them. 
inha.hitants bf'ing numerous, we saw ev- Df'parting )lPnce, and always following 
f'rywhere a multitude of fires. \Vhile at tJ1(> sJlOre. whif'h stretc1lf'd to the north, 
:lllchor on this coast, there heing no har- Wp came, in the space of fift)T leagups, to 
bour to enter, we sent the boat on shore anotllf'r lan<1. whieh appparf'd very 1)(':111- 
with twenty-five ]1wn to obtain watf'r, tiful and full of tllf' In1"g"f'st forf'sts. \YP 
hut it was not possihle to land WitllOut appl"oac1H
d it, and going aSl101"p with 
endang-ering the boat, on account of t11p tWf'nty 111f'n, we went hark from tlw PO:lst 
immense high surf thrown up by the Sf'a, ahout two ]eagues, am1 found t1t:lt tJw 
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people had fled and hid tllemselves in the 
woods for fear. By searching al'ound we 
discovered in the grass a very old woman 
and a young girl of about eighteen or 
twenty, who had concealed themselves for 
the same reason; the old woman carried 
two infants on her shouhlC'rs, and behind 
}lPr nC'(.k a litt Ie boy of eight 
'ears of age; 
w hC'n wc came up to them tllPY began to 
shriek and make signs to the men who 
had fled to thc woods. \Ye gave them a 
part of our provisions, which they ac- 
cppted with delight, but the girl would 
not touch any; everything we offered to 
11er bping thrown down in great anger. 
\Ye took the little boy from the old 
woman to carry with us to France, and 
,,,"ould have taken the girl also, who was 
very beautiful and very tan, but it was 
impossible because of the loud shrieks she 
uttpred as we attempted to lead her away; 
ha viug to pass some woods, and heing far 
from the ship, we determined to leave her 
and take the boy only. 'Ve found then1 
fairer than the others, and wearing a 
con
ring made of certain plants, which 
hung down from the branches of the trees, 
tying them together with thl'eads of wild 
hemp; their heads are without covering 
and of the 
ame shape as the othcrs. Their 
food is a kind of pulse which there 
ahounds, different in colour and size from 
ours, and of a very delicate flavour. Be- 
sides they ta.ke birds and fish for food, 
w;;:ing snares and bows made of hard wood, 
with reeds for' arrows, in the ends of which 
they put the bones of fish and other ani- 
}1lals. The animals in these regions are 
wihlpl" than in Europe from being con- 
tinually molpsted by the hunters. \Ve 
saw many of their boats made of one tree 
twenty feet long and four feet broad, 
wit1lOut the a.id of stone or iron or 
other kind of metal. In the whole 
country for the space of two hundred 
leagues, which we visited, we saw no stone 
of any sort. To hollow out their boats 
they burn out as much of a log as is 
requisite, and also from the prow and 
stern to make them float well on the sea. 
The land, in situation, fertility and 
beauty, iH like the other, abounding also 
in forests filled with various kinds of 
trees, but not of such fragrance, as it is 
more northe)'n and colder. 
\Ye saw in this country many 


growing naturally, which entwine about 
the trees, and run up upon them as they 
do in the plains of Lombardy. These 
vines would doubtless produce excellent 
wine if they were properly cultivated 
and attC'udcd to, as we haye often 
e('n 
the grapes which tIl('Y produce ypry swC'ct 
and pleasant, and not unlike our o\\"n. 
They must be held in estimation by them, 
as they carefully remo,-e the shrubhC'ry 
from around them, whereyer they grow, 
to allow the fnlit to ripen better. \Ve 
found also wild roses, yiolets, Ulies, and 
many sorts of plants and fragrant flowers 
difff'rent from our own. \Ye cannot de- 
scribe their habitations, as they are in 
the interior of the country, but from ya- 
rious indications we conclude they must 
be fonned of trees and shrubs. 'Ve saw 
also many grounds for C'onjeC'turing that 
they often sleep in the open air, without 
any covering but the sky. Of their 
other usages we know nothing; we be- 
lieve, however, that all the people we 
"'el'e among live in the same way. 
After having remained here three days, 
riding at anchor on the coast, as we 
could find no harbour we determined to 
depart, and coast along the shore to the 
north-east, keeping sail on the vessel only 
by day, and coming to anchor by night. 
After procecding one hundred leagues, we 
found a very pleasant situation among 
some steep hills, through whid1 a very 
large riyer, deep at its mouth, f01'Cf'd 
its way to the sea; from the sea to the 
estuary of the river, any ship heavily 
laden might pass, with the lwlp of the 
tide, which rises eight feet. But as we 
were riding at anchor in a good berth, 
we would not venture up in our vessel, 
without a knowledge of the mouth; there- 
fore we took the hoat, and C'nterillg' the 
river, we found tIle country on its banks 
weIl peopled, the inhabitants not differ- 
ing mueh from the others, being dressed 
out with the feathers of birds of various 
colours. They came towards us with evi- 
dent delight, raising loud shouts of ad- 
miration, and showing us where we COlt Id 
most securely land with our boat. 'Ye 
passed up this river, about half a league, 
when we found it formed a most b('au- 
tiful lake three leagues in circuit, upon 
whi{'h they were rowing thirty or more of 
vines tl)eir smaIl boats, ÍI'OUl one shore to the 
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other, filled with multitudes who came age. They e
ceed us in size, and they arc 
to see us. All of a sudden, as is wont to of a very faIr complexion (Y); some of 
happen to navigators, a violent contrary them incline more to a white (bronzeY), 
,vind blew in from the sea, and forced and others to a tawny colour; their faces 
us to return to our ship, greatly re- are shar.p, their hair long and black, upon 
gretting to If'ave this region which seem- the adorning of which they bestow frreat 
ed so commodious and delightful, and pai
s; their. e;yes are black and sharp, 
which we supposed must also contain theIr expressIOn mild and pleasant, great- 
great riches, as the hills showed lllany ly rf'semblillg the antique. I say nothin cr 
indications of minerals. \Veighing an- to J.our 
Iajesty of the ot1wr part
 of 
chor, we sailed fifty leagues to\\'<l I'd tlw the body, which are all in good propor- 
east, as tIle coast Etrf'tched in that di- tion, and snch as helong to wf'll-formed 
recti on, and ahnl
':3 in sight of it; at men. Tlwir \yOHwn are of the same form 
h'ngth we discon'rell an i:-;land of a tri- a'ul beauty, very graceful, of fine coun- 
angular form, about tf'll league;;! from t('uancps and plpasing apl)('arance in man- 
the mainland, in size about equal to the nf'rs and modpsty: they wear no clothing 
island of Rhodes, haying many hills CO\T- e\:eppt a <le('r skin, onullll('nt('d like those 
ered with trees, and ,,"pH Iwopl('(1. judg- worn by the n1('n; some wear very I.jell 
ing from the great number of fires whieh lynx skins Up0U thpÏr arms and various 
we sawall around its shores; we ga,'e it 0rnamentR upon their heads, composed of 
the name of your l\Iajesty's illustrious braids of hair, which also hang down upon 
mother. their bI"easts on each side. Others wear 
\Ye did not land there, as the weather different ornaments, such as the women 
was nnfavourable, but proceeded to another of Egypt and Syria use. The older and 
place, fifteen leagues distant from the isl- the married people, both men and women, 
and, where we found a very excellent har- wear many ornaments in their ears, hang- 
bour. Before entering it, we saw about ing down in the oriental manner. \Ye 
twenty small boats full of people, who saw upon them several pieces of wrought 
came about our ship, uttering many cries copper, which is more esteemed by them 
of astonisllment, but tlwy would not ap- than gold. as this is not valued on account 
proach nearer than within fifty paces; of its colour, but is considered by them 
stopping, they looked at the structure of as the most ordinary of the metals-:yel- 
our ship, our persons and dress; after- low being the colour especially disliked 
wards they all raised a loud shout to- by them; azure and red are those in high- 
get her, signifying that they were pleased. est estimation with them. Of thuse 
By imitating their signs, we inspired them things which we gave them, they pri7ed 
in some measure with confidence, so that most highly tlw heHs, azure crystals. and 
they came near enough for us to toss to other toys to hang in their ears and about 
them some little bells and glasses, and many their necks; the
T do Iwt value or care to 
toys, which they took and looked at. laugh- have silk or gold stuffs, or other kinds 
ing, and then came on board without fear. of cloth, nor implements of steel or iron. 
Among them were two kings more beauti- \Vhen we showed them our arms, they 
ful in form and stature than can possibly expressed no admiration, and only nsked 
he describf'd; one ,vas about forty years how they were made; the same was tlw 
old, the other about twenty-four, and they ('ase of the looking-glnc;;:ses, whieh the,- r('- 
were dressed in the following manner: turned to us. smiling. as soon as th<,y Jmd 
The old<,st had a deer's skin around his looked at them. They an' very gf'neroU!
. 
body, artificially wrought in damask fig- giving away whatever they have. 'Y<, 
ures, his hpad was without covering. his formed a great friendship with thelll. 
hair was tied back in various knots; and one day we entered into the port with 
around his neck he won" a large chain our sl1ip, having before rode at the dis- 
ornamented with many stones of different tance of a league from tIle shore. m-;; the 
C'olours. '1'he young man was similar in weather was ndverse. They ('ame off to 
his general appearanc<,. This is the finf'st- the ship with a number of their little 
looking tribp, and tlH' hanc1<;;omest in their boats. with tllC'ir facpc;; painted in dh'ers 
costumes. that we ha,.e found in our vor- C'olours, sllOwing us real signs of joy, 
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bringing us of their provisions, and sig. ever so numerous; the trees of which 
nifying to us where we could best ride they were composed were oaks, cypresses, 
in safety with our ship, and keeping with and others, unknown in Europe. \Ve 
us until we llad cast anchor. \Ve re- found, also, apples, plulUs, filberts, and 
mained among them fifteen days, to pro- lllany other fruits, but a}] of a differpnt 
vide ourselves with I1lRny things of which kind from ours. The animals, which are 
we were in want, during which time they in great numbers, as stags, deer, lynxes, 
came every day to see our ship, bringing and many other species, are taken by 
with thenl their wi\Tes, of whom they were snares. and by bows, the latter being their 
very careful; for, although they came on chief implement; their arrows are wrought 
board thpmselves, and }'emained a long with great beauty, and for the heads of 
while, they made their wives stay in the them they use emery, jasper, hard marble, 
boats, nor could we ever get them on board and other sharp stones, in the place of iron. 
by any entreaties or any presents we could They also use the same kind of sharp 
make them. One of the two kings often stones in cutting down trees, and with 
came with his queen and many attendants, them they construct their boats of single 
to see us for his amusement; but he al- logs, hoIIowpd oui with admirable ski}], 
ways stopped at the distance of about two and sufficiently commodious to contain tt'n 
hundred paces, and sent a boat to inform or hveh'e persons; their oars are Sh01.t, 
us of his intended visit, saying they would and broad at the end. and are managed in 
come and see our ship-this was done rowing by force of the arms alone, with 
for safety, and as soon as they had an an- perfect security, and as nimbly as they 
swer from us they came off, and remained choose. \Ve saw their dwpIIings, which 
awhile to look around; but on hearing are of a circular form, of about ten or 
the annoying cries of the sailors, thp king twelve paces in circumference, made of 
sent the queen, with her attendants, in logs split in hah'es, without any regularity 
a very light boat. to wait. near an island of architecture. and covered with roofs of 
a quarter of a league distant from us. straw, nicely put on, which protect them 
whi1e he remained a long time on board, from wind and rain. There is no doubt 
talking with us by signs, and expresRing that they would build stately edifices if 
his fanciful notions about eyery thing in they had workmen as skilful as ours, for 
the ship, and asking the use of all. After the whole Rea-coast abounds in shining 
imitating our modes of salutation, and stones, crystals, and alabaster, and for 
tasting our food, he courteously took the same reason it has ports and retreats 
leave of us. Sometimes, when our men for animals. They change their habita- 
stayed two or three days on a small island, tions from place to place as circumstances 
near the ship, for their various necessi- of situation and season may require; this 
ties. as sailors are wont to do" he came is ea!'ìily done, as they haye only to take 
with seven or eight of his attendants to with them their mats, and they haye oth- 
inquire about our movements, often asking er houses prepared at once. The father 
us if we intended to l'emain there long, and the whole family dwell together in 
and offering us everything at his com- one house in great numbers; in some we 
mand, and then he would shoot with saw twenty-fi\Te or thirty persons. Their 
his bow, and run up and down with his food is pulse, as with tIle other trihes, 
])eople, making great sport for us. 'Ye which is here better than elsewhere, and 
often went five or six leagues into the more carefully cultivated; in the time of 
interior, and found the country as pleas- sowing tJley are goyerneà by the moon, 
ant as is possible to conceive, adapted to the sprouting of g:rain, and many other 
culth'ation of every kind, whether of corn, ancient usages. TIH'Y IÎ\Te by hunting and 
wine or oil; there are open plains twenty- fishing. and they are long-lived. If they 
five or thil'ty leagues in extent, entirely fall sick, they cure themselres without 
free from trees or other hindrances, and medicine. by the heat of the fire, and 
of so great fertility that whatever is their death at last comes from extreme old 
sown there will yield an excellent crop. age. 'Ye judge tlwm to be very affec- 
On entering the woods we observed that tionate and charitable towards their rela- 
they might all be tra\'ersed by an army th'es-making loud lamentations in their 
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adversity, and in their misery calling to 
mind all their good fortune. At their 
departure out of life, their relations mu- 
tually join in weeping, mingled with sing- 
ing, for a long while. This is all that we 
could learn of them. This region is sit- 
uated in the parallel of Rome, being 41 0 
40' of north latitude, but much colder 
from accidental circumstances, and not by 
natuI'e, as I shall hereafter explain to 

"our l\Iajesty, and confine myself at pl'es- 
ent to the description of its local sit- 
uation. It looks towards the south, on 
which side the harbour is half a league 
broad; aftenvanls, upon entering it, the 
extent between the coast and north is 
twelve leagues, and then enlarging itself 
it forms a very large bay, twenty leagues 
in circumference, in which are five small 
islands, of great fertility and beauty, cov- 
ered with large and lofty trees. Among 
these islands any fleet, howe,-er large, 
might ride safely, without fear of tem- 
pests or other dangers. Turning towards 
the south, at the entrance to the h'arbour, 
on both sides, there are very pleasant 
hills, and nlany strpams of clear water. 
,,,hich flow down to the sea. In the 
midst of the entrance, there is a )'ock of 
free-
tone, formed by nature, and suit- 
able for the con
truction of any kind of 
machine or bulwark for the defence of 
the harbour.* 
Having supplied ourselves with every 
tl
ing necessary, on the fifth of 
'lay we de- 
partf'd from the port, and sailed one hun- 
dred and fifty leagues, keeping so dose to 
the coast as never to lose it from our 
sight: the nature of the country ap- 
peared much the same as before. but 
the mountains were a little highel', 
and all in appf?arance rich in minerals. 
\Ye did not stop to land. as the weatllel' 
was very favourable for pursuing our voy- 


age, and the country presented no variety. 
The shore stretched to the east, and fifty 
leagues beyond more to the north, where 
we found a more elevated country, fun of 
very thick woods of fir-trees, cypl'e

es 
and the like, indicative of a cold climate. 
The people were entirely different from the 
others we had seen, whom we had found 
kind and gentle, but these were so l'ude 
and barbarous that we wet'e unable by any 
signs we could make, to hold communica- 
tion with them. They clothe themselves 
in the F:kins of bears, lynxes, seals, and 
other animals. Their food. as far aI:J we 
could judge by 8e,Teral visits to their 
dwellings, is obtained by Inmting and fish- 
ing, anù certain fruits, wllich úre a sort 
of root of spontaneous growth. They have 
no pulse, and we saw no signs of cu1ti,'a- 
tion; the land appears sterile and unfit 
for growing of fruit or grain of any kind. 
If we wisheù at any time to traffirk with 
them, they ('ame to the sea shore and stood 
upon the rocks, from which they lowered 
down by a cord to our boats beneath what- 
e,-er they had to barter, continually crying 
out to us, not to come nearer, and iTlstant- 
ly demanding from us that which was to 
be given in exchangp; thpy took from 
us only knh-ps, fish hooks and Rharpened 
steel. No regard was paid to our courte- 
sies; wlwn we had nothing left to ex- 
change with them, the men at our depart- 
ure made the most brutal signs of (H
- 
dain and contempt possible. AgainRt their 
win we penetrated two or three leagues into 
the interior with twenty-five men; when we 
came to the shore. they shot at ns with 
their an'oW's, l'aising t.he most horrible 
crieR. and afterwards fleeing to the wood
. 
In this region we found nothing extraor- 
dinary except vast forests and some mC'btl- 
liferous hiBs, as we infpr from seeing that 
many of the people wore copper ear-t'ings. 
Dpparting from tlwnce, we kept along thp 
II< The above description applles to Nar- coast, steering north-east. and found thE' 
l'aganset nay and the harbor of Newport In countrv more pleasant and open. free from 
Rhod(> Island, although mistaken by Dr. Mil- woods,
 and distant in the interior we saw 
IeI'. in his discourse before tbis society. as loft y mountains. but none which pxten<.1f'J 
published in the first volume of the former 
series of Collectio1l8, for t11e bay and harbor to the sllOre. \Yithin fifty ]eague
 we di
- 
of New York. The latter are briefly described covered thirtv-two islands, an near the 
in a P rerf'din!! l mra!!ra l )h of this translation . I d 11 d f 1 S II ' t n pp nn r 

 ,. tualn an . s
Ut an 0 p ('3 
 I U <,-'1- 
with sufficient clearness to admit of their f 
being easily recognized. The island .. of ance, but high and so disposC'd as to a - 
a triangular form, resembling the island of ford excellent l1arbours and channels. a
 
Rhodes," which Verrazzano mentions as 50 we see in the Adriatic gulph. n('ar Illyrin. 
leagues to the east of New York, is doubt- and Dalmatif1. 'Ye haù no int('I'l'oUP.:!(' with 
le8s ßlock Island.-ED. 
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cOlTespond to a celestial degree, We find 
the whole circumference of 300 deg., as 
just gin:>n, to be 18,739 miles, which, 
divided by 3GO, nlakes the length of a 
degree of lOIlgitude in the parallel of ;H 
degrees to be 52 miles, amI that is the 
true measure. "Cpon this basis, 1,20 i ) 
leagues, or 4,800 miles meridional distance 
on the parallel of 34, give 9
 degrees, and 
so many t1wl"efore haye we sailed farther 
to the we
t than was known to the an. 
C'ients. Dluing our yorage we had no 
lunar eclipses or like celestial phenomenas, 
we t11Pl'efore df'tf'rmined our progress from 
the difTerf'nce of longitude. which we as- 
certained br nuious instrmuf'nts. by tak- 
ing the sun's altitude from day to day, 
and by calculating geOlllPtricalJ
T the dis- 
tance run by the ship from one horizon 
to another; all tl1f'se OhSf'ITations, as 
also the ebb and How of the sea in all 
pla(>e8. were noted in a little book, which 
lllay prove selTiceable to navig-ators; they 
are communicated to your 
Iajesty ill the 
hope of promot ing sC'ience. 
l\Iy intention in this voyage was to 
reach Catha
T, on tl)e extreme coast of 
Asia, expecting, however, to find in the 
newly discm.ered land some s11C'h an ob- 
fltac1e. as they han
 pro,.ed to be, 
7et I 
did not doubt that I should penetrate by 
It remains for me to lay before your some l)assage to the eastern oc('an. It 
:l\Iajesty a cosmographical exposition of was the opinion of the :u1C'ients. that our 
our vo
.age. Taking our departure, as I oriental Indian ocean is one and without 
before observed, from the abm.e mentioned any interposing land: Aristotle supports 
desert rocks, which lie on the extreme it by argl
ments founded on various proù- 
verge of the west. as known to the abilities; but it is contrary to that of the 
ancients, in the l1wridian of the Fortunate moderns and shnwn to be erroneous by 
Islands. and in the latitude of 3
 degrees experience; the country which has bee
 
north from the equator. and steering a discovered, and wl1Îch was unknown to 
westward course, we had run. when we the ancients, is another world compared 
first made land. a distance of 1,200 leagues with that bdore known. bf'ing mani- 
or 4,800 miles, reckoning. according to fe
tly lnrge}; than our Europe, together 
nautical nsage, four miles to a league. with Africa and perhaps .Asia, if we 
This distance calculated geomf'tricany', rightly estimate its extent. as sha11 now 
upon the usual I'aHo of the diameter to tP briefly eXplained to your l\lajesty. 
the circumferenee of the circle. gives fI
 The Spaniards have sailed south beyond 
degrees: for if we take 114 degrees as the equator on a me1"Îdian 20 degrees west 
the chord of an arc of a great circle. we of the Fortunate Islandc; to the latitude 
have by the same ratio 93 deg. as the of 54. and there still found land; turn- 
c110rd of an arc on the paranel of 34 de- ing about tl1ey steered northward on the 
grees, being that on which we first made same meridian and along the coast to 
land, and 300 degrees as the circumference the eighth degree of latitude near the 
of the whole circle, passing through this f'quator, and thence along the coast more 
plane. Allowing- then, as actual ohs('r- to the west and northwest, to the lati- 
vations show, that G2Y2 terrestrial miles tude of 21 0 , without finding a termina- 
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the people, but we judge that they were 
similar in nature and usages to those we 
were last among. After sailing between 
east and north the distance of one hundred 
and fifty leagues more, and finding our 
provisions aud naval stores nearly ex- 
hausted, we took in wood and watf'r and 
determined to return to Fl'ance, having 
discovered 502-that is, 700 (sic) leagues 
of unknown land
. 
As to the religious faith of an these 
tribes. not undel'standing their language, 
we eould not discmTe1' either by sign or 
gestures any thing certain. It seemed 
to us that they had no religion nor laws, 
}'or any knowledge of 3. First Cause or 
l\Im.er, that they worshipped neither the 
heavens, stars, snn. moon, nor othp1' 
planets; nor could w(:> learn if they were 
gi,.en to any kind of idolatry, or offered 
any sac1'ifiees or supplications. or if tJwy 
have t(,ll1ples or honF:C's of praypr in their 
yillages ;-our conclusion was. that they 
have no religious belief whate,.er. but ]i,.e 
in this respf'ct entirely free. An which 
proceeds from ignorance, as they are Yery 
easy to be persuaded, and imitated U3 
with earnestness anù fervour in all which 
they saw us do as Christians in our acts 
of worsllÍ p. 
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tion to the continent; they estimated the :Majesty the great extent of that new 
distance run as 89 degrees, which, added land, or new world, of which I have been 
to the 20 first run west of the Canaries, speaking. The continent of Asia and 
ma,ke 109 degrees and so far west; they Africa, we know for certain, is joined to 
sailed from the meridian of these islands, Europe at the north in Norway and 
but this may vary somewhat from truth; Hussia, which disprovec; the idea of the 
we did not make this voyage, and therefore ancients that all this part had heen navi- 
cannot speak from experience; we cal- gated from the Cimbric Chersonesus, 
<,ulated it geometrically from the obser- eastward as far as the Ca-.pian Sea. 
yations furnished by many navigators, They also maintained that the whole con- 
who have Inade the voyage and affirm Unent was surrounded b
" two seas situ- 
the distance to be 1,600 leagues, due al- ate to the east and west of it, which 
10wance being made for the deviations seas in fact do not surround either of 
of the ship from a straight course, by rea- t.he two continents, for as we have seen 
son of contrary winds. I hope that we above, the land of the southern hemis- 
shall now obtain certain information on phere at the latitude of 54 extends 
tlJCse points, by new voyages to be made eastwardly an unknown distance, and 
on the same coasts. But to return to that of the northern passing the GGth 
our
e] \'cs; in the voyage which we have parallel turns to the east, and has no 
made by order of your 
fajesty, in ad- termination as high as the 70th. In a 
dition to the 92 degrees we run towards Sh01.t time, I hope, we shall have more 
the west from our point of departure, be- certain knowledge of these things, by 
fore we reached land in the latitude of ilw aid of your :l\Iajesty, whom I pray AI- 
34, we have to count 300 leagues which mighty God to prosper in lasting glory, 
we ran north-east-wardly, and 400 nearly. that we may see the most important 
east along the coast before we reached results of this our cosmography in the 
the 50th pa1'a11el of north latitude, the fulfilment of the holy words of the 
point where we turned our course from Gospel. 
the shore towards home. Beyond this On board the ship Dolphin, in the port 
r oint the Portuguese had already sailed of Dieppe in Normandy, 8th July, 1;):2.1. 
as far north as the Arctic circle, with- JOlIN DE 'TEmUZZA
O. 
out coming to the termination or the Versailles, TnEATY OF. 
l
e THE \TIES, 
lanù. Thus adding the degrees of south 1783 (il11f}lo-..tm r riran). 
latitude explored, which are 54
 to those Vesey, DENMARK, eon
pirator; Lorn of 
of the north, which are 66, the sum is negro parents about 1707; wa
 hrought 
120, and therefore more than are em- as a sIa'"e to (,harlC'
t()n, R. C., \\"hf'O 
braced in the latitude of Africa anù Eu- fourteC'n years old. For twpnty )"('an
 
}'ope, for the north point of Norway, he was a sailor, acquiring- a pro- 
which is the extremity of l
urope, is in ficieney in seycral langurq!C':-;. In l
OO 
71 north, and the Cape of. Good. Hope, hp hel'ame free and f;ettll'Cl a::; a carp<,n- 
which is the southern extremity of Af- tel' in Charleston, S. C., ,,-here he was 
rica, is in 35 south, and their sum very popular alllong the ncgroeg, many 
is only 106, and if the breath of this of whom he quietly eonvin('cd that tlley 
newly discovered country corresponds to had a rigllt to fight for their liherty. To- 
its extent of sea coast, it douhtless ex- get11Cr with PetC'r I)oyas, an
tllcr IW
.10, 
('eeds Asia in size. In this way we find he perfected a scheme for an msufl"ectHHl 
that the land forms a much larger por- of the slaves in and around Charkston. 
Hon of our globe than the ancients sup- Several thousand negroes had quietly 01'- 
I)osed, who ll1aintained, contrary to matl\C- gauÌ7;cd military companies a
d were fur. 
matical reasoning, that it was less than nished with daggers and pikeR. On a 
the water, whereas actual e
pcrience fixcd date th<,y were to arri,re in Charles. 
proves the reverse, so that we judge in ton as was the custom of many on Sun. 
respect to extent of surface the land da;s, and npon a signal were to act. in 
covers as much space as the water;. and co
cert and seize the forts and the Clt). 
I hope more clearly and more sabsfac- TIns plot was divuI
c
 h
 a negro, '\

o 
torily to point out and explain to your had been urged to JOln It, on )fay -;), 
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1822. The principal conspirators were 
immediately apprehendcd, but so success- 
fully pretended to know nothing of the 
affair that they were freed. On June 16 
another attempt was made to put the 
plot into execution, but it was soon 
suppressed and the leaders arrested. They 
were tried on June 19. Five were first 
hanged, and later twenty-nine others met 
the same fate, but all excepting one main- 
tained complete secrecy to the end. On 
July 2, the day on which Vesey was exe- 
cuted, another attempt at insurrection was 
made, but the State troops held the slaves 
in check. So ch,termined, however, were 
they to strike a blow for liberty that it 
was found necessary for the federal gov- 
ernment to send soldiers to Charleston to 
maintain order. 
Vespucius, Al\IERICUS. See AMERICUS 
YESPUCIUS. 
V,est, GEORGE GRAHA1\!, Senator; born 
in Frankfort, Ky., Dec. 6, 1830; graduated 
at Centre College in 1848; studied law and 
removed to :Missouri, where he began prac- 
tice. He was a Presidential elector on 
the Democratic ticket in 1860; member of 
the State legislature in 1860-61; member 
of the Confederate Congress in 1863-66; 
removed to Kansas City, 1\10., in 1877; 
and has been a United States Senator 
since 187ft In IDOO he was chairman of 
the committee on public health and na- 
tional quarantine, and a member of the 
committees on commerce, finance, public 
buildings, transportation and sale of meat 
products, and industrial expositions. He 
died in Sweet Springs, 1\10., Aug. 9, 1904. 
Vetch, SAMrEL, ('olonial governor; horn 
in Edinburgh, Scotland, Dec. 9, 1668; edu- 
cated at Utrecht College, Holland; was 


a member of the council to the "colony 
of Caledonia" at Darien, Isthmus of Pan- 
ama, in 1698, but soon after left the col- 
ony and went to Albany, N. Y., where 
he engaged in trade with the Indians. 
He was a commissioner from 1\Iassachu- 
setts to Quebec in 1705 to negotiate a 
treaty be
ween New England and Can- 
ada, but in this he failed. In 1708 he 
went to England at the instance of the 
New York colony, and represented to 
Queen Anne the desirability of seizing 
Canada. The Queen was favorably im- 
pressed with the suggestion, and through 
Vetch ordered the governors of the sev- 
eral colonies to do an they could to aid 
the project. The enterprise, however, was 
a bandoned, as the squadron promised in 
England did not appear. Later Vetch per- 
suaded the citizens of Boston to equip 
an expedition against Port Royal, Nova 
Scotia. This force, under the command 
of Vetch and Sir Francis Kicholson, capt- 
ured Port Royal, Oct. 2, 1710, and the 
former remained there several years as 
governor. In 1719 
e returned to Eng- 
land. He died in London, April 30, 1732. 
Veterans, SONS OF. See SONS OF 
YETERANS, UNITED STATES ARMY. 
Veto. The President of the United 
States may treat a bill passed by Congress 
in any of five ways: (1) Sign it; (2) sign 
it with a protest"; (3) if presented more 
than ten days hefore the close of the 
session, and he takes no action. at the ex- 
piration of ten days it becomes a law with- 
out his signature; (4) if presented within 
ten days of the dose of the ReRsion, and 
he fails to return it, it clops not become a 
Ia w ; this is ternwd a "pocket veto"; 
(5) veto it, giving his reasons to Congress. 


BILLS VETOED BY THE PRESIDENTS. 


Preøident. No. Date. Subject of Bill. . Remarks. 
- 
Washington, 2 1 Apr. 5, 17H2 Apportionment of Representation. 
2 Feb. 28, 1797 Reduction of the Army. 
3 " 21, 1811 Incorporating Church at Alexandria. 
4 " 28, " Relief. 
Madison, 6 5 Apr. 3, 1812 Trials in District Courts. 
6 Kov. 16, " Naturalization. . .... . . . . . . _ . .. . ................... Pocketed. 
7 .Tan. 30, 1815 Incorporation of National Bank. 
8 Me-h. 3, lR17 Internal Improvements. 
Monroe, 1 9 May 4, 1822 Internal Improvements, Cumherland Roail. 
10 u 27, IH30 Internal Improvements. MaYRville Road. Ky. 
11 " 31, " Internal Impro\Tements. Turnpike 
tock. 
12 Dec. 6, " Internal Improvements, Light-houses and Beacons. Pocketed. 
13 " 6, " Internal Improvements. Canal Stock. . . .. . . . Pocketed. 
Jackson, 12 . . . . . . 
14 July 10, 1832 Extension of Charter of United States Bank. 
15 Dec. 6, " Interest of Rtate Claims.. . . ... .... . . ...... . .... . . . Pocketed. 
16 " 6, . , River and Harbor..... .... ... .. . ... ........ '" . ... Pocketf'd. 
17 u 4, 1833 Proceeds of Land Sales. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . Pocketed. 
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Pre8ident. 


Jackson, 12 


Ty ler 9 


Polk, 3 


Pierce, 9 


Buchanan, 7 


Lincoln, 3 


Johnson, 21 


. Gran t, 4:3. 


No. 


Date. 
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18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24: 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
4I 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
4:8 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
61 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
RO 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 


Dec. 1, 1834: 
)Ich. 3, 1H35 
June 9, 18:16 
:Mch. 3, 1837 
Aug. 16, 1841 
Sept. 9, " 
June 29, 1842 
Aug. 9, .. 
Dec. 14, " 
" 14 " 
" U< " 
June 11, 1844 
Feb. 20, 1845 
Aug. 3, 1846 
" 8 " 
Dec. 15: 1847 
May 3, 1854 
Aug. 4, " 
Feb. 17, 1855 
Mch. 3. " 
May 19
 1856 
.. 19" " 
2')' " 
Aug. 1Î: " 
.. 14: ,. 
Jan. 7: 1859 
Feb. 24, " 
" 1, 18(iO 
" 6 ., 
Apr. 17: 
.Tune 22, 
Jan. 25, IH61 
June 2a, 1::)62 
July 2, " 
Jan. 5, 1865 
Feb. 19, 1866 
Mch. 27, .. 
May 15, " 
June 15, h 
July 15, " 
" 28 " 
Jan. 5: 1867 
" 29 " 
" 29: " 
Mch. 2, " 
" 2 " 
" 2:3: " 
July 19, " 
" 19, " 
M ch. 2fJ, 1868 
June 20, " 
" 25, " 
July 20, " 
" 25, " 
Feb. 13, 1869 
" 22, " 


Jan. 11, 1870 
July 14, 1870 
Jan. 4, 1871 
Feb. 7, " 


Apr. 1, 1872 


" 1," 
" 10, " 
" 15, " 
" 22, " 
May 14, " 
June 1, ., 
" 7 " 
Jan. 6, 1873 
" 22, " 
" 2f1, " 
Feb. 8, " 
" 8," 


Subject of Bill. 
Internal Improvements, Wabash River... . . ........ 
Compromise Claims against the Two Sicilies. 
Regulations for Cougrel:'sional Sessions. 
Funds Rec.eivab.le from United States Revenue. . . . . 
Incorporatmg FIscal Bank. 
Incorporating Fiscal Corpuration. 
First Whig Tariff. 
Second Whig Tariff. 
Proceeds of Public Land Sales.. . . ..... . ..... . . . ... 
Testimony in Contested Elections............ .... 
Payment of Cherokee Certificates.... .. . .. .. .. .. . .. 
River and Harbor. 
Revenue-cutters and Steamers for Defence... . .. ... 
River and Harbor. 
French Spoliation Claims. 
Iuternal Improvements..... ........ .............. 
Land Grant for Indigent Insane. 
Internal Improvements. 
.French Spoliation Claims. 
Subsidy for Ocean Mails. 
Internal Improvements, Mississippi............... 
Internal Improvements, S1. Clair ,Flats, Mich... .... 
Internal Improvements, St. Mary's River, Mich..... 
Internal Improvements, Des Moines River. Mich. .. 
Internal Improvements, Patapsco River, Md...... . . 
Overlaudl\Iails............... .................... 
Laud Grants for Agricultural Colleges. 
Internal In1l'rovements, St. Clair Flats, Mich....... 
Internal Improvements, Mississippi River.......... 
Relief of A. Edwards & Co. 
Homestead. 
Relief of Hockaday & Legget. 
Bank Notes in District of Columbia. 
Medkal Otlìces in the Army. 
Correcting Clerkal Errors. ... .................... 
,Freedmen's Bureau. 
Civil Rights. .. ., .. ............. .................. 
Admission of Colorado. 
Public Lands prontana Iron Company). 
Continuation of Freedmer:'s Bureau............... 
Survey District of "lontana. 
Suffrage in District of Columbia .................. 
Admission of Colorado. 
Admission of Nebraska........ .. ...... ........ ... 
Tenu re of Office... .............................. 
Reconstruction. .. ....................... ....... 
Supplemental Reconstruction. .... . ............... 
Supplemental Reconstruction. . .... .. .. . . . ... . .... 
JOÏIit Resolution Reconstruction.................. 
Amending Judiciary.. .. .... . ... ........ ...... .... 
Admission of Arkansas (reconstructed). .... .... .... 
Admis!'ion of Southern States. . .. " . .. ... 
{ E
C;


i

. 

 .l:


t.o.r

. 

 



 . 

. 








:




 
Discontinuance of Freedmen's Bureau.. . . . . ..... .. 
Trustees of Colored Schools in District of Columbia. 
Tariff on Copper... . . . . . . . . .. . . .. .... ..... . ... .... 


Remark.. 


Pocketed. 


Pocketed. 


Pocketed. 
Pocketed. 
Pocketed. 


{ Passed over tho 
veto, tltefirst. 


Pocketed. 


Passed over veto. 
Passed over veto. 
Passed over veto. 
Passed o'"er veto. 
Passed over veto. 
Pocketed. 
Pocketed. 
Pocketed. 


Pocketed. 


Passed o\"er veto. 


Passed over veto. 


Passed over veto. 


Passed o,'er veto. 
Passed over veto. 
Passed O\'erveto. 
Passed over wto. 
Passed over \"eto. 
I'assed over veto. 
Passed over vdo. 
Passed o\"er veto. 
Passed over veto. 


Pas!'(>d over veto. 
Passed over veto. 


Pas!'ed over, eto. 
1 passed one 
Relief, Private.................................... House over 
veto. 


Southern C'nion Troops. 
Relief. 
Relief. 
Relief. . . ... . ....... . ........... .... .. .......... .. {P
 

 
e 
:e
 
l veto. 


Relief. 
Helier. 
Pension, Private. 
Pension. 
Pension, Mary Ann :Montgomery. .... .............. 
Pension. 
Relief. 
Relief. 
New Trial in Court of Claims. 
Relief of East Tennessee University. 
Relief. 
Relief. 
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President. No. Date. Subject of Bill. Remarks. 
91 Apr. 10, 1874 Relief. 
92 " 22, " Inflation of Currency. 
93 
ray 12, " Relief. 
94 Jan. 30, 1875 Relief. 
95 Feb. 12, " Pension. 
96 
 3, 1876 Custody of Indian Trust Funds. 
97 
rch. 27, " Helief. 
98 " 31, " Relief of G. B. Tyler and E. H. Luckett. ........ .... Passed over veto. 
99 Apr. 18, " Reduction of President's :-:alary. 
100 May 26, " Recording in the Distnct of Columbia. 
101 June 9, " Relief. 
102 " 311, " Internal Improvements. 
lOJ July 11, Relief of X e1::;ol1 TifIaI1Y... .... .... .. .... .......... Passed over veto. 
10! .. 13, " Pension. 
Orallt, 43 105 " 20, " Post-office Statutes 
106 Aug. 4, " Relief. 
107 ., 15, " Paving Pennsylvania Avenue. 
108 " 15, " Sale of Indian Lands. . . ... . '" .... .. . . . ..... .. . " . Passed over veto. 
109 " 15, " Relief. 
110 Jan. 15, 1877 Homestead Entries. 
{passed in the 
111 " 23, " District of Columbia's Police.... .. .... . . . ... " .... House over 
veto. 
112 " 26, " Diplomatic Congratulations. 
113 " 26, " Relief. 
114 Feb. 14, " Relief. 
115 " 14, " Advertising of Executive Department. 
116 " 28, " Relief. 
117 " 28, 1878 Stanùard Silvel' Dollar........ ............ ....... Passed over veto. 
118 Mcb. 6, " 
pecial TerIn of Courts in 1\1 iSSlssippi. 
119 " 1, 1879 Restriction of Chinese Immigration. 
1
0 Apr. 29, " Army Appropriation. 
121 May 12, " Interference at Elections. 
122 " 29, " Civil Appropriations. 
Hayes, 12 123 June 23, " Payment of 
rarsbals. 
124 .. 
7, " Helier. 
125 ........ ........ Payment of Marshals. 
126 May 4, 1880 Payment of Marshals. 
127 June 15, " Payment of Mar!'hals. 
128 Meh. 3, 1
81 Refunding the Katiol1al Debt. 
-- 1'29 Apr. 4, 1882 Chinese Immigration. 
130 July 1 " Carriage of Passengers at Sea. 
, 
131 Aug. 1, " River and Harùor Bill. . ... . . . . . ..... . ...... ....... Passed over veto. 
I Passed over the 
Arthur, 4 veto in the 
House, IGR- 
132 July 2, 1884 Relief of Fitz-John Porter.... ........ .... ........ 78; vote in 
the Senate, 
27-27. 
133 Mcb. 10, IS8G Helier. 
{ Passed over the 
134 " 11, " Settlers' Titles to Des 
Ioines Public Lands..... .... veto in the 
Senate. 
135 Apr. 2ß, " Dorlies for Dissection. 
1:36 " 30, " Omaha a Purt ùf Entry. 
J 137 } May 8, u Pensions. 
1138 
13g " 17, " Springfield a Port of Entry. 
{HO} { " " 
 
1
06 to Pensions, Private. 
June Ig, " 
{ Passed over the 
157 " 19, " Public Building at Sioux f'ity, la...... ............ veto in the 
Cleveland, JOI Senate. 
158 " 19, " Puùlic Building at ZanesviIle, O. 
{1.39} { " " 
:!
i to Pensions and Reliefs, Private. 
July 6, " 
227 " 6, " Public Building at Duluth, 
Iinn. 
{2t
} " 6, " Pensions and Reliefs, Private. 
231 
232 " 7, " Right of Way to Railroad in North Montana. 
233 9, " Pension, Private. 
234: " 9, " { Passed over 
PuùIic Building in Dayton, 0...... .... ............ veto. 
235 " 10, II Puhlic Building in A!'hevillc, N. C. 
236 " ao, " Bridge across Lake Champlain. 
237 " 30, " Public Building at Springfield, Mass. 
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President. 


Cleveland, 301 


Harrison, 19 


{ 2
 } 
261 
262 
{ 2t
3 } 
272 
273 
{ 274 t 
275 J 
J 276 } 

 277 
{ 27
 } 
2

 
293 
2
4: 
J2
 } { " 
Ì:m7 
:m8 
{ 2i
 } 
 
307 l 
308 
{ 3
 } 
311 
312 
313 
314 

 3 t l: } 
l:JH 
345 
346 
:
47 
{ 3!8 } 
:
fl 
:J6'l 
J3
: } 
1373 
374 
{ 375 } 
3

-) 
386 
387 
J3
 } 
1,1'24 
425 
{ 4'26 } 
1

 


No. 


VETO 


Date. 


BILLS VETOED BY THE PRESIDENTS-Continued. 


Subject of Bill. 


Ful y 3t
 1886 
 
l Feb. 11, 1887 J 
Ii 16, " 
{Ii 1[
 " I 
l:: 24, :: 
25, 
" 26, " 


" 26, " 

 Apr. t
 1888l 

 )[ay 3, " j 
7, " 
9, " 
9, " 
to 
" IH, " 
:: IR, " 
1
, 
to 
" 2G, 
" 28, " 


" 


u 


28, 


u 29, " 
June 5, " 
" 5," 

" 5,,, } 
, to 
l.J uly 26, " 
" 26 " 
Aug. 3: " 
" 7," 
{ Ii 9," 
to 
" 10, " 
U It, Ii 
{ " It, " 
to 
Ii 27, " 
" 27, " 
l " 27, " 
to 
Sept. 1:3, " 
" 24, " 
" 24, " 
{ Oct. 10, " l 
Feb. 

, lR89 j 
Ii 21, U 
{ " 2

 " } 
" 
6, h 


433 
4:U: 
435 
436 
437 
438 


1\ich. 2, 
Apr. '26, lR90 
.." 2
), "" 
June 4, Ii 
" 12, " 
" 17, " 


439 
440 
441 
442 
44:3 
414 
445 
446 
447 
44S 
449 


" 20, " 
July 9, " 
Sept. 30, " 
Oct. 1, " 
" 1," 
" 1 " 
Dec. 24: " 
Jan. 26, 1891 
Feb. 26, " 

[ch. 2, " 
July 19, 18
2 


Pensions and Relief.... Private. 
Texas Seed Bill. 


I'ensions. 


Public Building at Lynn, Mass. 
Pensions, Private. 
{ Public Building at Portsmouth O. and 
Ind. ' , 


Lafayette, 


l'ensions and Reliefs. 


} 
h 
 
" j 


Sale of Indian Land. 
l'ublic Building at Allentown, Pa. 
Pensions. 


t:se of Castle Island, Boston Harbor. 
Pensions. 


" 


l'ublic Building at Youngstown, O. 
Pensions. 


Public Building at Columbus, Ga. 
Public Building at Bar Harbor, Me. 
Government Land Purchase, Council Bluffs, Ia. 
Pensions and Reliefs, Private. 
Right of Way for Railroad through Illdian LandI. 
Helief. 
Land Grant to Tacoma, Wash. 


Pensions, Private. 


Additional Copies of t:nited States Map for 1886. 


Pensions and Reliefs. 


l'ublic Building, 
iol1x City, Ia. 
Pensions and Heliefs, Private. 


Land Grant to Kansas. 
Salc of Military J{eservation in Kansas. 
Pensions and Reliefs, Private. 
Quieting Settlers' Titles on the Des :Moines P..lver. 
Pensions and Reliefs, Private. 


Remark. 


" 


{ paf'S<'d o\'er the 
Refunding the DirectTax......................... veto 1U the 
Senate. 


Cily of Ogdcn Increased Indebtedness. 
Public Buihli n!!, Dallas. Tex. 
Public Building, Hudson, N. Y. 
Public Building, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
J To change uOUIulary of Uncompahgre Reserva- 
1 tÏon. 
J Bonds issued by Maricopa county, Arizoua, for cer- 
1 lain Railroad. 
Indian Payment. 
Relief of Capt. Charles B. 
tivers. 
Relief of the Portland Company. 
Relif'f of Charles B. Choutf'au. 
Pool Se1lin
 in the Di
trict of ('ollllubia.. 
Public Building, Bar Harhor, Me. . 
Bomh;, Oklahoma City, Oklahot1hl Terntory. 
J Act to EstabliHh the ltccord ami l'ension of tho War 
1 Dcpartm('llt, (.tc. 
Relief of GeorgC' W. Lawrence. 
An Jct to Establisl1 Circuit Court of Appeal, etc. 
,:>7 



VEUILLOT 


Prel!ldent. 


BII.LS VETOED BY THE PRESIDENTS-Continued. 


Remarkl!. 


Harribon, 19 


No. I Date. 
450 July 29, 1892 
451 Aug. 3, " 
452 Feb. 27, 18
m 
453 Jan. 17, 1894 
454: " 20, " 
455 Mch.29, " 
456 Aug. 7, u 
457 " 11, " 
458 Jan. 4, 1895 
459 Feb. I, " 
460 " 5, " 
461 " 12, " 
462 " In, " 
463 " 20, " 
464 " 23, " 
465 " 23, " 
-ilit; " 2:l, " 
467 " 
7, " 
468 " 27, " 
4G9 " 28, " 
470 " 28, " 
471 " 28, " 
472 Apr. 21, " 
473 " 21, " 
474 " 25, " 
475 May IH, " 
476 " 20, " 
477 " 21, " 
478 " 23, " 
479 " 26, " 
480 " 29, " 
481 " 29, " 
482 " 29, " 
4ð3 " 30, " 
4H4: " 30, " 
485 June 1, " 
486 " 6, " 
487 " 10, " 
488 Jan. 14, 1897 
489 Feb. 22, " 
490 " 22, " 
491 " 2') " 

, 
492 
Ich. 1, " 
493 " 1, " 
494 " 2, " 
495 Dec. 30, 1898 
496 " 31, " 


CleveJand, 
2d Term, 4! 


I 


Subj.d of Bill. 


{ Senate fails to 
R r f t \V'U' M G h pass it over 
e Ie 0 I lam 
 carra an........ ............ the veto, JaD. 
17 1893. 
{ An Act to Provide for Brillgillg Suit against the 
United States. 
t .An Act to vrt'scribe the number of District Atlor-l ( Passed over the 
neys. and l\lar:,hal
 in th
 Judidal Distrit:lS of ( 
 veto, 
Ich. 2, 
the 
tate of .Alabama... . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . ) t 18U3. 
.An Act tor Relief. 
{ An Act to Authorize the 
ew York and Xew Jersey 
Brid
e Companies to COG::;truct a .BrIdge Aaoss 
the Hudson. 
f An Act J>irecting the Coinage of the Silver Bullion 
l in the Treasury, etc. 
An .Act for Relief. 
An Act for Relief. 
(An Act Authorizing entry of Certain Lands and 
l Granting Right of \\Tay for Pipe Lines. 
{ An Act Granting Wght of Way through the San 
Carlos Indian .Reservation, Arizona, to a Railroad 
Company. 
An Act tor Relief. 
An Act for Relief. 
An Act to Remove Char<'e of Desertion. 
An Act for Relief. 1::1 
! An Act Granting Right of Way for a Railroad 
through Indian Re8ervations in Int!:an, Oklaho- 
ma, and New Mexico Territories. 
{ An Act to Incorporate the Socicty of American 
.Flori:,ts. 
An Act Granting Pension. 
An Act Granting Pension. 
An Act Granting Relief. 
{ An Act (;ranting Right of Way for a Railroad 
through Indian Tf'ITitory. 
{ An Act Granting Right of 'Yav fOI' a Railroad 
through If)llian unll Oklahoma Territories. 
j An A.ct Leasing Lands for J.<.:ducational Purposes in 
t Arizona. 
An Act Granting Relief. 
An Act (jranting Pension. 
An Ad Granting Pension. 
An .Act Granting Pension. 
An .-\ct (
ranting Pension. 
An Act Granting Pension. 
j An Act to Amend Part of the Revised Statutes of 
l tlte United Siaies. 
An Act Granting Relief. 
{ An Act Making Appropriation for Certain Public 
Works. Rivers and Harbors. 
An Act Granting Pension. 
An Act for Payment of a Claim. 
An Act Granting Pension. 
An Act Granting Pen
ion. 
An Al't Granting ('ension. 
{ An Act l\raking .-\ppropriation for Supplying De- 
ficiencies, etc. 
{ An Act to Lease Fort Omaha 
Iilitary Reservation 
to the Slate of XehraslGl. 
( An Act Concerning the Eastern Judicial District of 
l Texa
. 
An Act Granting Pension. 
An Act Granting Pension. 
An Act Granting Pension. 
An Act to Restore Pension. 
An Art Granting Pension. 
An Act to Amend Immigration Laws. 
An Ar.t Granti ng Pension. _...................... Pocket veto. 
An Act to Increase Pension.. . . . .. . . . ... .. . ... .... Pocket veto. 


Veuillot, DESIRE, explorer; born in plored the :Uississippi River as far as the 
Cahol's, :France, in 1653; was inspector- :Missouri. In IG65 he was forced to re- 
general of the establishment of the 'Vest nounce the land grants he had obtained in 
Indian Company in the Antilles, Louisiana, upper 
iississippi. He wrote A Descrip- 
and Alabama, during which time he ex- tion of the Louisiana Ooast, with an Ac. 
58 
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count of a Journey down the Jl ississippi; 
EJ istorical N of ice of the Mississippi Cont- 
IJany and of the l
ettle1}tcnt founded in 
Louisiana. He died in London, England, 
in 1732. 
Vice-Presidents of the United States. 
They preside in the Senate, and on the 
death, resignation, or disability of the 
President, succeed him. :Five Vice-Presi- 
dents have in this way become Presidents: 
John Tyler, succeeding \Villiam Henry 
Harrison, who died April 4, 18-11; :Millard 
]'illmore, succeeding Zachary Taylor, who 
died July Ü, 18.'50; Andrew Johnson, suc- 
ceeding Abraham Lincoln, who died April 
15, 18ß,'5; Chester A. Arthur, succeeding 
James A. Garfield, who died Oct. 19, 1881; 
and Theodore UooseveIt, succeeding \Vill- 
iam l\1:cI(inley, who died Sept. 14, 1901. 
Vicksburg, SIEGE OF, a noteworthy 
military operation that began at the close 
of 18ß2 and ended early in July follow- 
ing. The Confederates had blockaded the 
:Mississippi River by planting heavy bat- 
teries on bluffs at Vicksburg and Port 
Hudson. These formed connections be- 
tween the Confederates on each side of 
that stream, and it was important to 
break those connections. To this end Gen- 
eral Grant concentrated his forces near 
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the Tallahatchee River, in northern 
Iis- 
sissippi, where Generals Hovey and \Vash- 
burne had been operating with troops 
which they had led from Relena, Ark. 
Grant had gathered a large quantity of 
supplies at Holley Springs, which, through 
carelessness or treachery, had fallen (Dec. 
20, 18(2) into the hands of Gen. Earl 
Van Dorn, and he was compelled to fall 
back to Grand Junction to save his army. 
Taking advantage of this movement, "a 
large Confederate force under Lieut.-Gen. 
J. C. Pemberton had been gathered at 
Yicksburg for the protection of that post. 
On the day when Grant's supplies were 
seized Gen. \,y. T. Sherman left :l\Iemphis 
wi th transports bearing guns to besiege 
Vicksburg. At Friar's Point they were 
joinE'd by troops from Hatteras, and were 
met by Commodore Porter, whose fleet of 
gunboats was at the mouth of the Yazoo 
River, just above Vicksburg. The two 
commanders arranged a plan for attack- 
ing the city in the rear, and proceeded to 
attempt to eÀecute it. The troops and 
boats went up the Yazoo to capture some 
batteries that blockaded the way, but were 
unsuccessful, and ahandoned the project. 
Early in January Gen. J. A. l\IcClernand 
arrived and, ranking Sherman, took the 
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VICKSBURG DURING THE CIVIL WAR. 
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VICKSBURG, SIEGE OF 


.-:' ..;:.,,;; 


GEXERAL PE)mERTO
'S HEADQlTARTERS AT VICKSBURG. 


chief command, and went up the Arkansas closely invested the strongly fortified city 
River to attack Confederate posts. 
lean- in the rear Cl\lay 19), receiving their 
,vhile General Grant had arranged his supplies from a base on the Yazoo estab- 
army into four corps, and with it de- lished by Porter. For a fortnight the army 
scended the river from 
Ielllphis to prose- bad subsisted off the country through 
cute the sirge of Vickshurg with vigor. which it passed. After a brief rest Grant 
H(! was soon convinced that it could not began the siege of Vicksburg. Sherman 
be taken hy direct assault. He tried to had taken possession of the 'Val nut Hills, 
IJerfect the canal begun by 'Yilliams, but near Chickasaw Bayou, cutting off a Con- 
failed. Then he sent a land and naval federate force at Haines's Bluff; while 
force up the Yazoo to gain the rear of l\IcClernand, advancin
 to the left, took 
Yicksburg, but was repulsed. Finally position at l\lount 
Ubans, so as to cover 
Grant sent a strong land force down the the roads ieading out of that city. Porter, 
west side of the 
Iississippi, and Porter with his fleet of gunboats, was lying in 
ran by the batteries at Vicksburg in the the :l\Iississippi, above Vicksburg, and was 
night (April 16, 1863) with nearly his preparing the way for a successful sie
p, 
whole fleet. which Grant began with Sherman on the 
Then Grant prepared for vigorous opera- right, 1\lcPhf'rson in the centre, and 1\lc- 
tions in the rear of Vicksburg, on the line Clernand on the left. 
of the Black River. On April 27 Porter Grant was llOlding a 1îne about 20 miJes 
ran by the Confederate batteries at Grand in extent-from the Yazoo to the J\lissis- 
Gulf, when Grant"s army crossed a little sippi at 'Varrenton. He prepared to 
below, gained a victory at Port Gibson, storm the batteries on the day after the 
and calling Sherman down the west side arrival of his troops before them. It was 
of the 
Iississippi and across it to join begun by Sherman's corps in the after- 
him (J\Iay 8), the whole force pushed noon of 
Iay 19, Blair's division taking 
forward and captured Jackson, the capital the lead. There had been artillery firing 
of l\Iississippi. Then the victorious army all the morning; now there was close 
turned westward towards Vicksburg, and, work. The Nationals, after a severe strug- 
after two successful battles, swept on and gle, were repulsed. Grant engaged Com. 
60 
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modore Porter to assist in another assault 
011 the 22d. An night of the 21st and 22d 
Porter kept 
ix mortars playing upon the 
city and the works, and sent three gun- 
boats to shen the water-batteries. It was 
a fearful night for Vicksburg, but the 
next day was more fearful still. At 10 
A.)[. on "the 22d Grant's whole line moved 
to the attack. As before, Blair led the 
van. and verJ
 soon there was a general 
ba ttle. At two different points the right 
was repulsed. }"inally 
IcClernand, on 
the left, spnt word that he held two capt- 
ured forts. Then another charge upon the 
works by a pa.rt of Shennan's troops oc- 
curroo, but without success. The centre, 
under :McPherson. met with no better suc- 
CPSR, and, with heavy losses, 
IcClernand 
could not hold all tha t he had won. 
Porter haù joined in the fray; but this 
second assault was ullRuccessful. The 
K ationals had 10Rt about 3.00U men. 
Then Grant determined on a regular 
siege. His effective force then did not 
('xceed 20,000 luen. The beleaguered gar- 
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rison had only about 15,000 effective mOl 
out of 30,000 within the lines, with short 
rations for only a month. Grant was soon 
reinforced by troops of Generals Lanman, 
A. J. Smith, and Kimhall, which were 
assigned to the command of General \Vash- 
burne. Then came General HelTon from 
:l\Iissouri (.June 11) with his division, and 
then a part of the Uth Corps, under Gell- 
eral Pal ke. \Yith thp
e troop
, his force 
numbered nearly 70,000 men, and, with 
Porter's fleet., Vicksbll1'g was completely 
enclosed. Porter kept up a continual bom- 
barÙlllent and canllon
l(le for fort
. da
's, 
during which time he fired i.OOO lllortar- 
shen
, and the gunbuats 4,500 shell
. 
Grant drew his lines ('Ioser anù clo
er. 
He kept up a bombardment ùay and night. 
The inhabitants had taken shelter in caves 
dug in the clay hin
 on which the city 
stands. In these falllilh
s lin'd day and 
night. and in theRE chi1dr('n were born. 
:Famine attacked the inhabitants, and 
mule-meat made a SRYOry dish. The only 
hope of the Confederates for deliverance 
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VICKSBURG, SIEGE OF 


pared for a general as- 
sa ul t. 
Pemberton lost hope. For 
forty-five days lIe had heell 
engaged in a brave struggle, 
and saw nothing but sub- 
mission in the end, and on 
the morning of July 3 he 
raised a white flag. That 
afternoon Grant and I"'em- 
berton met and arranged 
terms of surrender, and at 
10 A.M. the next day the 
vanquished brigades of the 
Confederates began to march 
out of the. lines at Vickslmrg 
as prisoners of war. At the 
sallle time there was a great 
National victory at GETTYS- 
nunG (q. v.); and .Tuly 4, 
18G3, was the turning-point 
in the Civil 'Val'. In the 
ha Ules from Port Gibson to 
Yicksburg Grant lost D,83.> 
men, of WhOUl ] ,

3 ,,,pre 
killed. ]n these engage- 
menb;; he had maùe 37,000 
prisollers; and the Con fed- 
eratps had lust, besides, 10,- 
000 killt:'d and wounded, 
with a vast number of 
stragglers. T,yo days before 
the surrender a Yicksburg 
newspaper, printed on waJI- 
raper, ridiculed a reported assurance of 
Grant that he should dine in that city on 
July 4, saying, "Ll
Tsses lllust first get 


IIIAP OF THE SIEGE OF VICKSBDRG. 


was in the arrival of Johnston from J ack- 
son ,,,ith a force competent to drive the 
on, Grant 


Nationals away. As June wore 
pressed the siege with 
vigor . Johnston tried to 
help Pemherton, but could 
not. Grant proceeded to 
mine under some of the 
Confederate works to blow 
them up. One of these, 
known as Fort Hill Bastion, 
was in front of :l\IcPherson, 
and on the afternoon of 
June 25 it was exploded 
with terrible effect, making 
a great breach, at which a 
fierce struggle ensued. Three 
days later there was an- 
other explosion, when an- 
other struggle took place. 
Other mines were I'eady 
to be fired, and Grant pre- 
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ÐLOWIXG UP FORT RILL BASTION. 


into the city bpfore lle dines in it." The In August, ISOI, be was commissioned 
same pappr eulogized the" luxury of mule- a brigadier-general of yolunteers. and ac- 
meat and fricaS8eed kitten." companipd the expedition to Port Royal. 
Victor, ORVILLE JAMES, author: born In the siege of Fort rulaski he was in 
in Sandusky, 0., Oct. 23, 1827; graduated command of the investing forces; and he 
at the Theological Institute, Norwalk, 0., led the advance in the capture of 1\or- 
in 1847; edited tlle Oosmopolitan Art folk, of which place he was made military 
Journal in 1850-01; The Biographical Li- governor in August, and remainpd so un- 
brm'y
. American Battles serips; American til his resignation in Octoher. IS(i3. -\ftpr 
Tales series, etc. His publications in- this be waR a eiyil f'nginpf'f in Xf'W 
dude BistorJl of the S01.lth(>17t Rebellion; York City, bpeoming a park ('()mmj
- 
History of American Oonspiracie.
; Lit,cs sioner of the same eit
T in JSS3. and a 
of .Tohn Paul Jones. Israel Putnam, ",-tn- Dp)})of'ratie membpr of Congre
s in lSS-t. 
tTzony n"ayne. Ethan Allen. 1rinfie7d Scott
. He wrote a Hand-book for Actil:e F:er,.;e(': 
and Garibaldi for the Great rlmericans Reports on the flclltra1 Park: Topograph- 
spries; and 11lcidents and ..:lnccdotcs of 1('07 Fhlrz'ey of ?\... ell" ,fer,w",1I: 
t Topo.qraph- 
the 'll"ar. 1('a1 A flas of the Oity of Yrll" YOI"!.:, ('tc. 
Viele, EGBERT LUDOYICKUS, military TIp died in Npw York Cit
.. .April 

. 1
IO
" 
pngineer; born in 'Vatprford. N. Y.. June Vienna, SKIRUIRH 1\"'FAR. 4\t the mid. 
17, 1823; graduated at ,V pst Point in dIe of .June. 18GI, the Confedpratps \\"pre 
1847; selTed through a portion of tlw }lOvering along the line of thp railway be- 
war against )Iexico. He resigllPd in 18;33, twepn Alpxandria and Lcesburg, Va., and 
and was appointed State engineer of New on the IGth thpy firpd upon a railway 
Jersey. In 1837 he was engillepr-in-chief train at thp little yil1age of Yiplln:1, }.') 
of the Ceritral Park (N. Y.) commission, miles from Alexandria. Ohio troops Ull- 
and, in 180ü, of Prospect Park, Brooklyn. ùer Gen. Alexanùer 
rcD. 
IcCook were 
63 



VIEQUE- VILLARD 


ordered to picket and guard this road. quito and Llaye, Pueblo and Florida, 
They left their encampment near Alex- 1'00.to Real Abajo, Porto Real Arriba, 
andria on JUlle 17, accompanied by Brig.- l)unta _\renas, Porto Ferro, and Porto 
Gen. Robert C. Schenck, and proceeded Diablo. According to the census taken by 
cautiously in cars towards Vienna. De- the United States \Yar Department in 
tachments wprc left at different points, umu, the total population of the district 
and when they approached that village was 6,G42. 
only four companies (less than 300 men) Vigilance Committee. See CALIFOR- 
were on the train. A detachment of GOO KIA; SAN FR.A:NCISCO. 
Routh Carolinians, a company of artil- Vignaud, JEAN HE
RY, diplomatist; 
lery, and two companies of cayalry. sent horn in New Orleans, XO\-. 27, 18:10; re- 
out by ReaurpganI. wpre waiting in am- cein>d a. fair edu<,ation; captain of the 
bush. 1'hpse llnd JURt torn up the track (ith Louisiana R(>giuwnt in ISHI-ß2; secre- 
and destroyed a. watf'r-tallk. w)IPn t))('y buy of the Conff'derate diplomatic COl1l- 
heard the whistling of the coming train. mission in Pn.l'is. in ISü:3; connected with 
In a dcep cut a1 a curve of the rail- the Alabama claims conunission at Ge- 
way thpy planted two cannon so as to neYa in lR7
: appointed first Ref'retary of 
sweep Ow road. and maskf'll them. "
hen the _\mcrÏ<,an lpgation in Paris in 1882. 
the train was fairly f'xpost-'d the cannon 11(' is the author of (Yrit iral and Biblio- 
opened fire and swcpt the cut with gral'}e flrapltieal Xoticrs of _lll Yoyagf'S lrhidl 
and canister. These went over the heads Preceded and Prepared the Disco1"rry of 
of the siUing soldiers. The troops leaped the Route to India by Diaz a}ul of A me1'i- 
from the train, fell hack along the rail- ca by Columbus. 
way, rallied in a grove near by, and main- Vigne, CHARLES DE I...A, soldier; born 
tained their position so firmly that the in France, presumably in 1530; was a 
Confederatcs, belieying them to be the ad- member of Ribaui's expedition to Florida 
yance of a heavier force, retired and has- in 1362; and aided in constructing Fort 
tened to Fairfax Court-house. The Union Caroline in 13G4. Later he proved a faith- 
force lost fiye killed, six wounded, and ful supporter of the goyernor against the 
thirteen missing. The loss of the Confed- movement to destroy the colony. 'Yhen 
erates is unknown. "
hen the latter ascer- the fort was captured by :l\Ienendez de 
taÎIwd how small was the force they had Aviles on the night of Sept. .20, 15G3. he 
assailed they returned and took possession was one of the first of its defenders to he 
of Yienna and Falls Church Village. killed. He was the author of a nan:ative 
Vieque, an island 13 miles east of concerning the French colony in Florida. 
Porto Rico; 21 miles long and ß miles which was later published under the title 
wide. Its land is very fertile and adapted of Copy of a Letter Comin,q froln Plorida 
to the cultivation of almost all the fruits in HenrJT Ternanx-Compans's Collection 
and vegetables that grow in the ''''est of Xarratil'cs on Florida. 
Indies. Cattle are }'aised and sugar cul- Vikings. See NORTIIl\IE
, THE. 
ti,'ated. The tmvn. Isabel Segunda, is on Vilas, 'YIJ...LIA
I FREE
rAx, str.-Ìesman: 
the north, and the port is unsafe in times born in Chelsea. Yt.. Jul
T Ü. 1840: gradu- 
of northerly wind, like all the anchorages ated at the Vermont State Uniyersity in 
on that side; the few ports on the south 18;')8; admitted to the bar; served in tIle 
are better, the best being Punta Arenas. Civil 'Yar in 18GI-63; resumed the prac- 
Not long ago there were two importing tice of law: elected to the Yermont legi
- 
Dnd exporting houses on the island of lnture in 1884; Po
tmaster-Gcneral of tIll" 
Yieque, hut on account of the long period Pnited Rtates in 1885-88: Secrf'tary of 
of drought and the high duties on foreign- the Interior in 1888-8f): and United States 
imported goods trade has decrea
ed to Renator from 'Visconsin in 1801-97. In 
Ioe-al consumption only. All supplies are the lattel' year he became a regent of the 
brought from San .Juan, the majority \Yisconsin State University. 
heing of .American origin. The climate is Villard, HENRY, financier: born in 
fine and may be considcred healthy: there Sphe. Germany, April 11, 1835; received 
haye neyer been any contagious diseases. a collegiate education: came to tIle Unit- 
The district contains Culebra Island, :1\los- ed States in 1853; settled in Chicago and 
G4 
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became a newspaper correspondent; and Canada. He later became naval secre- 
went to the Colorado gold region in 1859 tary of Louisiana. In 17G!) he led a re- 
as a 'M:iter for the Cincinnati Com,Jncr- bellion against t he Spanish authorith'::!, 
cial. Durin!! the Civil \Var he ' v as a alld t d d I " II I . L 
'-J was cap ure an 1\.1 c( In oui
iana. 
\Yashington correspondent for \VeHtern in the bame year. 
and Ea
tern papers. In 1873 he purchased His son, JACQt:"ES, born near New Ur- 
the Oregon and California Railroaù and leans, La., April 28, 17tH, was major- 
the Oregøn steamship companies for Ger- general of volunteers under Gen. Andrew 
man stockholders, and two years later Jackson in 1814-15; and governor of Lou- 
became receiver, with C. S. Greeley, of the ísiana in 1818 - 22. He died in New 
Kansas Pacific Railroad. He then organ- Orleans, La., in 1831. 
ized the Oregon and Tran
continental His granùson, GABRIEL, born in Loui
i- 
CompaHY, which gained control of the ana, 
Iarch 15, 1783, was major of mili- 
Korthern Pacific and of the Oregon Rail- tia. During the invasion of the British 
way and Pacific companies. lIe was pres- he was 
ent to watch the Bayou Bienvenu 
ident of the Northern Pacific in 1881-84 He was captured when the 
enemy la1ll1ed 
and chairman of the board of directors of at. Fis}wnnall's Village, but esca-ped to 
the same company in 1880-!)3. He bought New Orleans, where he gave information 
the Edison Lamp Company, of Newark, of their approach to General Jackson. He 

. J., and the Edison l\Iachine 'Yorks, of died in New Orleans, La., July G, 1852. 
Schenectady, N. Y., in 1800, and from Villeré's Plantation, BATTLE AT. The 
these formed the Edison General :Electric British army for the invasion of Louisiana 
Company, of which he wa
 pre
ident for in 1814 were landed on the shore of l..ake 
two years. He was the author of The Borgne, after the fleet had df'stroyed the 
Pike's Peak Gold Regions, and was a .American flotilla on that sheet of water, 
liberal promoter of educational, religious, anù pushed on in barg-<'s towards thE' 
and charitable institutions. He died iv. J\Iississippi through the Uien\'enu Bayou 
Dobhs Ferry, N. Y., Nov. II, 1000. and Viller{>'s Canal. They encamped on 
Villeraye, CHARLES STANISLAS, VIS
 Villeré's plantation, about !) miles from 
<,OUXT DE, adventurer; born in Provence, New Orleans and in sight of the )Iissis- 
France, presumably about 1820; went to sippi. As they approached that RpOt Lieu- 
California in 1840; joined Count dt7 tenant-Colonel Thornton, of the British 
Raousset-Boulbon in the Restauroda eu- army, pushed forward with a detachnH'nt, 
terprise established in :I\1:exico in 18.32, sunounded the mansion of General ViI- 
for the purpose of mining gold in a grant leré, the commander of the 1st Division 
given by the J\1:exican government. Vi1- of Louisiana militia, and made him a 
leraye was commissioned to equip an ex- prisoner. Hp soon <,scaped to Kew 01'- 
pedition in San Francisco, where he was lcan
. Early on Dec. };') Jackson had 
later joined by Raousset. They reached been informed of Ute capture of tlw Amer- 
Onaymas in .Tune, 18;")2, with 270 armed ican flotilla on Lake Bor:.!ne. IIp at once 
men, but tlleir entrance into the country pl'oceeded to fortify and 8t}"<,ngthen e, ery 
was prevented by Genpral Blanco. They approach to the city. He ::'5<'nt me
:;engers 
then marched to Hermosillo, which they to Generals Coffee, Carrol1, and Thoma
, 
attacked, tIl'US arousing the whole coun- urging' them to hasten to Xew Orlean
 
try against them, and were compel1ed with the T('nnessc<,ans, amI db ('cte(1 Gt'n- 
to surrender to Blanco. Soon afterwards eral 'Yinchester, at l\[oùil<" to b(
 011 the 
VilIeraye, Raousset, and a, few others rp- alert. On tll<' 18th hc had a granù }"('I- 
turned to Ran Francisco. The trouble yiew of all the troops at his ('omman,-l. 
was renewed when Raousset forwarded and there was much ('Inthusiasl1l among 
recruits to Algodones, near Guaymas. in thp soldiers and the cit i7<,ns. 
1854. While leading a movement against The call upon the Tcnness<,e gCIll'rals 
the latter place on July 13, 1854, Vil- was quickly r<,
poIlllpd t
. Coffec c
mc 
leraye was kil1ed. first, and <'1H'aInpcd 5 11111<'9 abo\.e N<'w 
V ' ll - J P R OrlpanR. Carroll arrived on Dee. 2
; at 
1 ere, ACQUES HILIPPE OY DE, . I 
military officer' born in France; was an the sanI(' time l\fajor IIinù
 app<'
l
ea \\ It I 
, t f I 11. 1 a vII ' lie t he InV
llh\r
 
officer of a regiment which was sent to 9 roop 0 lOrsc. 
,e n, - 
X.-E 65 
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were making ready to march on New Or- moved along the river bank. The left, 
leans, believing their presence at Villeré's commanded by Coffee, wås composed of his 
was unknown in the city. It was a mis- brigade of mounted riflemen, IIinds's 
take. Jackson was fully informed of their dragoons, and Beale's riflemen. They 
nlOyements, and in the afternoon of the skirted a cyprcss swamp ill the rear to cut 
23d issued orders for a march to meet the off the communication of the invaders 
invaders; and Commodore Patterson wa::; from Lake :Uorgnc. The alann and cou- 
directed to proceed down the J\fississippi fusion in the British camp caused by the 
with such vessels as might be in readiness attack of the Carolina had scarcely been 
to flank the British at Villeré's. At 7 P.M. checked when the crack of musketry in 
the armed schooner Carolina, Captain the direction of their outposts startled 
Henley, the only vessel ready, dropped them. General K_eane, the commander of 
down the river in the darkness and an- the British, now began to believe the tales 
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MAP OF OPERATIONS, DECEMBER 23, 1814. 


chored within musket-shot of the centre of prisoners concerning the great number 
of the British camp. She immediately of the defenders of New Orleans-" 12,000 
opened fire frOlll her batteries, and in the strong "-and told the dashing Thornton 
course of ten minutes killed or wounded to do as he pleased. He started with a 
100 men. The British extinguished their detachment to support the pickets, and 
camp-fires, and pOlIred upon the Carolina directed another detachment, 500 strong, 
a shower of rockets and bullets, but with to keep open the communication with Lake 
little effect. In less than half an hour Borgne. Thornton was soon met by a 
the schooner drove the invaders from their column led by .Tackson in person, 1,500 in 
camp in great confusion. number, with two field-pieces, and perfect- 

Ieantime Jackson was pressing for- ly covered by the darkness. At the same 
ward to the attack, piloted by Colonel De time the artillerists and marines advanced 
1a Ronde and General Villerê. The right along the levee roads, when a desperate 
of Jackson's troops was composed of reg- attempt was made to seize their cannon. 
nlars, Plauché's and D' Aquin's brigades, Very soon the engagement became gen- 

IcRea's artillery, and some marines and era!. J\Ieanwhile Coffee had approached, 
f)ß 



VILMOT- VINCENT 


dismounted his men, and moved in silence; mission was establisIled here in 1702, and 
while Bcale, with his riflemen, stole soon afterwardH a fort. \Vith the surrcn- 
aronnd to the extreme left of the invaders dCl" of Canada, Vincennes pa!-\
ed into the 
on Viller(.'s plantation, and by a sudden possession of the British, and on Feh. 
movement penetrated almost to the heart 26, 177ü, it was cn. ptured from them bv 
of tlw British camp, killing several and Gcneral Clark. On the organization (;f 
making others prisoners. At the sallle the Territory of Indiana in 1800 the tOW11 
time a number of Beale's men were capt- became the seat of govcrnment, and }"c- 
ured, and Thornton fell heavily on Coffee's mailled so till 1814, when a change wa
 
brigade. :For a while the battle raged made to Corydon. On Sept. 6, 1814, it 
fearfully, not in regular order, but in de- was incorporated as a borough, and on 
tachments, and often in duels. In the Feb. 13, 1856, was chartered as a city. 
darkne
s friends fought each other by mis- See CLARK, GEORGE ROGERS. 
take. The Tennesseeans used long knives Vincennes, JEAN BAPTISTE BISSOT, 81- 
and tomahawks with effect. A length the EURDE, explorer; born in Quebec, Canada, 
British line fell back and took shelter be- in January, 1688; a reputed nephew or 
hind the levee, 1110re willing to endure brother-in-law of Louis Joliet; was much 
danger from the shots of the Carolina employed among the Indians in the \Vest, 
than bullets from the rifles of the Tennes- who greatly respected him. He went to 
seeans. Jackson could not follow up his the 1\Iiami country in 1704, where he re- 
victory with safety in the darkness, in- mained until his death. In an expcdition 
tensified by a thick fog, so he led his against the Chickasaws in that year (1736) 
troops back a short distance. he lost his life. He is supposed to have 
The conflict ceased at about 9.30 P.M., lived on the Rite of Yincpnncs at that 
and all was becoming quiet, when, at II time, and is regarded as the founder of 
o'clock, firing was heard below Vil1eré's. the dty of Vincennes. 
Some Louisiana militia, under Gen. David Vinc,ent, FRANI{, traveller; born in 
M-organ, encamped at the English Turn Brooklyn, N. Y., April 2, 18-1-8; was en- 
of the l\Hssissippi, had advanced and en- gaged in travel anù explorations in all 
countered British pickets at Jumonville's parts of the world for fiftt'l'n :years. He 
plantation. The loss of tIle Amel"icans presented a valuable collcction of Siamrse 
in this engagf'ment was twenty-four kin- and Cambodian antiquities, arts, and in- 
ed, 115 wounded, and seventy-four made dustrial objects to the :Metropo1itan 
prisoners. The British lost about 400 :M:useum of ..\rt, New York City; and is 
men. The number of Americans engaged a member of many geograpllical, cOmo- 
in the battle was about 1,800; that of the logical, and arcllæological sodctics. 
Britisll, including reinforcements that Vincent, JOHN IlJ<:YL, clcrgyman; born 
carne up during the engagement, was in Tuscaloosa, ..\la., I
\'b. 23, 18
1
; beg-an 
2,500. The Oarolina gave the American
 to preach WhPIl eightel'l1 years old; joil1f'd 
a great advantage. See JACI{SON, AN- the New Jerscy ('onfel"('ncf' in 18.')3; 01'- 
DHEW; NEW OnI.EANs. dained deacon in 185;); ('ld('" in 18;)7, wl1('11 
Vilmot, CHARLES STANISLAS, author; he was h'ansf(,ITf'<l to Rock River Con- 
horn in St. Nazaire, France, in 174D; ference; lwld }1:lstomÜ\s in Gall'11<\, Chi- 
sery('d in Count Rochambeau's anny in carro amI otJ)('r dties in JS:Jj-n.); f'stah- 
J 780-82; remained in the United States lishe'ù Ule NortTtwrsf f!,llnda.'l-
('ho()l ()unr- 
tin ] 78G. lIe was the author of Obser-va- tcrly in ISû.'); f'Ofl"cspolldin
 fo;('{'}"l'1 ary of 
tions on the _ldministrative SC1'vicl'S of the Sunday-school union in ] RliS-S-I- ; onp 
the United Statcs of N orilL A Jtlf'ricn ,. of the foumlers und chaI}('('l1or of t1}(, 
Journal of the Crttnpaig'n, 'lrith Notes DUT- Chautauqua As
embly amI of the Chau- 
iny the 1Var for Amcrican IndcpcndcJlce; tauqua J.Jiterary and 
cielltific Cir('If'. 
If' 
and Notes and Sketches of the United was elected a bisllO[1 of the 
{f'thoÙbt 
#
tates of North America. He died in Epir,ropal Church in 1888. lIe wrotp The 
Na t F 17 1) 4 Chall taU (] l.la ](ovclllcnt , ' The Churcll, at 

 n es, rance, in u. 
Vincennes, a city and county seat of Ho,nc; 'Phc 
ß[udern Sunday-School, f'tc.. 
Knox county, Ind., on the \Vabash River, Vincent, PUIJ.IP, c1f'rgyman; horn In 
58 mile!? south of Terre Haute. A French Com
brough, Yorkshin', England, Nov. 20, 
67 
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IGOO; educated at the Univej.'sity of Carn. 
bridge; ordained in IG2.3; later came to 
the United States and settled in :l\1assa- 
chusetts. He wrote The True Rcl(Ltion of 
the Late Battle fought in J..rew Eugland 
between the English and the Pequot Sav- 
ages. He died in England after 1638. 
Vincent, THO
IAS l\ICCURDY, military 
officer; born in Cadiz, 0., Nov. 15, 1832; 


graduated at the United States Military 
Academy in 1853; assistant Professor of 
Chemistry there in 1859 - 61; served 
through the Civil ''''ar as captain and 
major; promoted colonel and received the 
brevet of brigadier-general; retired in 
1896. He is the author of The J1ìlitary 
Power of the United ßtates During the 
1Var of the Rebellion. 


VINLAND 


second version which is reproduced, al- 
most in its entirety. 
The Vinland voyages belong to about 
the year 1000. These Icelandic chronicles 
Lelong therefore to a date three centuries 
later. They were doubtless based upon 
earlier writings which had come down 
from the times of Leif and Thorfinn, sub- 
ject to the various inftuencM which af- 
fected similar writings at that period the 
world over. An interesting and valuable 
confinllation of the simple fact of the visit 
of the N orthmen to "Vinland" is given 
us by Adam of Bremen, who visit- 
ed Denmark between 1 047 and 1073, 
when the voyages would have been 
within the nlemory of living men 
and natural subjects of conversa- 
tion. In speaking of the Scandi- 
navian countries, in his book, Adam 
describes the colonies in Iceland 
and Greenland, and says that there 
is another country or island be- 
yond, which is called Vinland, on 
account of the wild grapes that 
grow there. He makes the assertion 
that corn also grows in Vinland 
without cultivation: and, thinking 
this may seem strange to Euro- 
pean readers, lIe adds that his stat
- 
ment is based upon "trustworthy 
reports of the Danes." 
The great work of Professor 
Charles Christian Rafn, of Copen- 
hagen, Antiquitates Americanæ, 
published in 1837, first brought 
these Icelandic sagas prominently 
before modern scholars. Professor 
Plateyar-bók, or " Flat Island Book." J6n Rafn's work was most elaborate and thor- 
used parts of the original saga, and added ough, and very little in the way of new 
a considerable amount of material con- material has been given us since his time, 
cerning the Vinland voyages derived from although his theories and the general sub- 
other sources, to us unknown. It is this ject of the Northmen's voyages and the 
G8- 


Vinland, a name given to a portion of 
North America discovered by the Scandi- 
navian navigators, because of the abun- 
dance of grapes found there. See NORTH- 
MEN IN A
IERICA. 
The famous Saga of Er'ic the Red, which 
gives the original accounts of the North- 
nwn's voyages to Vinland, exists in two 
different versions, that known as the 
II auks-b6k, written by Hauk Erlendsson 
between 1305 and 1334, and that made 
about 1387 by the priest J6n Thõrdharson, 
contained in the compilation known as the 


MAP OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC, BY THE ICELANDF.R SIGURD 
STEPHA,SWS, I,S 1570. 
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ROCK AT DIGHTOY, MASS., ßEARIYG A SUPPOSED VIKIXG INSCRIPTION. 


whereabouts of Vinland have been dis- had appeared up to that time (1877). 
cussed in numberless volumes during the A completer bibJiography, now accef'sible, 
fifty years since he wrote. Perhaps the is that by .Justin 'Yinsor, appended to his 
most valuable work is that by Arthur Mid- chapter on " Pre-Columbian Explorations" 
dleton Reeves. The title of Ì\{r. Reeves's in the lfarrntire and Critical History of 
work is The Finding of 1rinclancl the Am(,Tica, vol. i. 
Good: The History of thr [('dandie Dis- The best popular account of the Xorsp- 
cm.cry of A.merica (I..ondon, 18!JO). Thi:-; mcn and tJIPir VOYHg('S is that hy :\Ir. 
work contains photo type plates of the Fiske, in his Disco",,,.!! of 
llll('r;('n. \"01. 
original Icelandic vellums, English trans- i., chap. ii. l\lr. l'iske is rdn'shingly 
lations of the two sagas, and very thor- sound and sane in his treatnlC'nt of the 
ough historical accounts and critical dis- whole subject, which WiOI so mHnr writ- 
cussions. The translation used here is ers ha
 bcen a field for thc wildpst 
p('(
- 
that of Mr. Reeves. De Costa's Pre-Co- ulations. He !'ihows the ahsnrdity of the 
lllmbinn Di!wovery of A.mpri('u by the ear1ier writf'r
 u'ho used to associatf' the 
Xorthmpn and Slafter's Yoya!les of the Old :l\Iill at Nf>wport and the in
f'riptions 
'Xorthmell tn A merieu are f'arlif'r works on tlIf' Dig-hton rock with tht' XnrthIlH'n, 
of high authority, going over the same and thp 
light ground
 on which. at the 
ground and also containing translations of pre
ent time, f'nthusiasts like l)roff'

or 
the 
mg-as. Dr. RJafter's book has an add- Horsford ha,'e attf'mph'd to ddf'rJllinf' de- 
ed yalue from its critical accounts of all tails 
o exactly a
 to claim that r ('if 
the important works on the subject which Erikson scttled on the hanks of Charl('
 
(i!) 
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River. "On the whole," concludes 
lr. 
Fiske, "we may say with some confidence 
that the place described by our chroniclers 
as Vinland was situated somewhere be- 
tween Point Judith and Cape Breton; pos- 
sibly we may narrow our limits, and say 
that it was somewhere between Cape Cod 
and Cape Ann. But the latter conclusion 
is much less secure than the former. In 
such a case as this, the more we narrow 
our limits, the greater our liability to 
error." 
It should be said that many scholarly 
investigators hold that all the conditions 
of the descriptions of Vinland in the 
sagas are met by the shores of Labrador 
and N
wfoundland, although the weight 
of opinion is in fa VOl' of the N pw England 
coast. The accounts themselves make 
any exacter determination impossible; and 
no genuine Norse remains have ever been 
discovered in New England. 


The cIaÎ1n that Columbws knew of thpse 
di
covcries of the Nortlllllen is quite im- 
probable. He simply set out to find a 
western route to Asia. The course of his 
voyage was not such as he would have 
taken had he had in mind the Vinland of 
the Northmen; and he made no nlention 
of Vinland in favor of his expedition at 
the Spanish Court. Had he known of it, 
he certainly would have mentioned it; for, 
as Colonel Higginson so well says ( see 
his Larger History of the United States), 
for the purpose of his argument, "an 
ounce of Yinland would have been worth a 
pound of cosmography." 
'l'he Voyages to 1ïnland.-From the 
saga of Eric the Red. Translated by 
Arthur l\liddleton Reeves. 


After that sixtrel1 winters had elapsed, 
from the time when Eric tlw Red went to 
colonize Greenland, Leif, Eric's son, sailed 
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T VIKING SHIP 
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out from Greenland to Norwav. He ar- 
rived in Drontheim in the aut
nlln, when 
King Olaf Tryggvasull \Vas Come down 
from the North, out of IIalagoland. I..eif 
put into Kidaros with his ship, and set 
out at onee to visit the king. King Olaf 


composed the Sea - Roller's Song which 
contains this stave: ' 


"Mine adventure to the Meek One 
Monk-heart-searcher, I commit n
w . 
He, who heaven's halls doth govern ' 
Hold the hawk's-seat ever o'er me!" 


VIKI
GS' WAR-SHIP, ENGRAVEI> ON A ROCK IN NORWAY. 


expounded the faith to him, as he did to Heriulf settled at Heriulfsness. and was 
other heathell IJlC'ß who came to visit a most distinguished man. Eric the Hed 
him. It proyed easy for the king to per- dwelt at Bra ttahIid, where he was IlC'ld 
suade Leif, and he was accordingly bap- in the highest esteem, and aJ) men paid 
tized, together with all of hi
 f'hipmates. him homage. These were Eric's ehiIdnn: 
I.eif remained throughout the winter with Leif, Thorvald, and Thorsh>in, and a 
the king, by,,, hom he was well enter- daughter whose name was Fr(>
'diR; she 
tained. was wedded to a man named Thornud, 
Heriulf was a son of Bard Heriulfsson. and they dwelt at Gardar, where the 
He was a kinsman of Ingolf, the first episcopal seat now is. She was a very 
colonist. Ingolf allotted land to Heriu1f haughty woman, while Thon.ard was a 
between Vág and Heykianess, and he man of little force of charact('l'. and Frey- 
dwelt at first at Drepstokk IIeriuU's dis had been weùdC'd to him cJlief1y be('au
(' 
wife's name was Thorgerd, and thpir son, of 11Îs wea1th. At that time Ule people 
whose name was Riarni. was a most prom- of Greenland were IlC'athf'u. 
ising man. He formed an inclination for Biarni arrived with his ship at Eyrar 
voyaging while he was still young. and [in Iceland] in the summC'r of the same 
he prospered both in property and public year, ill the spring of 
 hieh his father 
esteem. It was his custom to pass his had sailed away. lJiarni W:lS much sur- 
winters alternately abroad and with his prised when he heard thi!ll ne\\s, and 
father. Biarni soon became the owner of would not dischargp his cargo. ni
 ship- 
a trading-ship; 311(1 during thp last win- mateH inquired of him what }w intendf'd 
ter that he sppnt in Norway [his fathf'rl to do, and he rpplif'd that it wa
 his pnr- 
Hf>riuJf determined to a('('ompany Eri(' on pOSl' to k(,PfJ to his cll
tom. awl makl' hi!; 
his yoyagf> to Gref>nland. and madp his home for tIle wintf'r with his fathf')"; 
preparations to give up his farm. Upon "And I win take tJw ship to Grpf'nlan<<1. 
the ship with Heriulf was a Christian if you will bear me company." Thf>Y all 
man from the Hebrides, he it was who replied that they would abid'i! by his de- 
71 
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Biarni,-a course, forsooth, which won 
him blame among his shipmates. He baùe 
them hoist sail, which they did, and turn- 
ing the prow from the land, they sailed 
out upon the high seas, with south-westerly 
gales, for three "dregr," when they saw 
the third land; this land was high and 
mountainous, with ice mountains upon it. 
They asked Biarni then whether he 'would 
land there, and he replied that he was not 
disposed to do so, "because this land 
does not appear to me to offer any attrac- 
tions." Nor rlid they lower their sail, 
but held their course oft' the land, and 
saw that it was an island. They left this 
land astern, and held out to sea with the 
same fair wind. The wind waxed amain, 
and Biarni directed them to l'ed, and not 
to sail at a speed unbefitting their ship 
and rigging. They sailed now for four 
., dregr," when they saw the fourth land. 
Again they asked Biarni whether he 
thought this could be Greenland or not. 
Riarni answer
, "This is likest Greenland, 
according to that which has been reported 
to me concerning it, and here we will steer 
tù the land'." They directed their course 
thither, and landed in the evening, below 
a cape upon which there was a boat, and 
there, upon this cape, 
dwelt Heriu1f, Biarni"s 
father, whence the cape 
took its name, and was 
afterwards caned Heri- 
ul fsness. B iarni now 
went to his father, gave 
up his voyaging, and re- 
mained with his father 
while IIerÏu1f Jived, and 
continued to live there 
after his father. 
Next to this is nm'\"' to 
be told how Biarni Heri- 
l11fsson came out from 
he did not tllÏnk this any more like Green- Greenland on a visit to Earl Eric, by whom 
land than the former. ,. hecause in Green- he was we1l received. Biarni gave an ac- 
land there are said to be J1mny great ice count of his travels [upon the occasion] 
mountains." They soon approached this when he saw the lands, and the people 
land, and saw that it was a flat and tllOught that he had been lacking in enter- 
wooded country. The fair wind failed prise, sinee he had no report to give con- 
them then, and the crE'W took counsel to- cerning these eountrÜ's; and tNe fact 
gether, and eoncll1dp(l that it would be brought him reproae-h. Riarni was ap- 
wise to land tl1fIre. hut Riarni would not pointed onp of the Earl's nwn, and went 
eonsent to this. Tlle
r alleged that they out to Greenland the following summer. 
were in need of both wood. and watpr. There was now much talk about voyages 
H Ye ha ,pe no lack of either of these," sa;rs of discovery. Leif, the son of Eric the 
72 


clSlOn. Then said Biarni, "Our voyage 
must be regarded as foolhardy, seeing 
that no one of 11S has ever been in the 
Greenland Sea." Nevertheless, they put 
out to sea when they WE:re equipped for 
the voyagp, and sailed for three days, 
until the land was hidden by the water, 
and then the fair wind died out, and 
north winds arose, and fogs, and they 
knew not whither they were drifting, and 
th us it la sted for many "dregr." Then 
they saw the sun again, and were able to 
determine the quarters of the hea Yens; 
they hoisted sail, and sailed that" dægr " 
through before they saw land. They dis- 
cUf'sed among themselves what land it 
could hC', and Riarni said that he did not 
believe that it could be Greenland. They 
asked whether he wished to sail to this 
land or not. ".It is my counsel" L8aid 
he] "to sail close to the land." They diù 
so, and soon saw that the land was level, 
and covered with woods, and that there 
were small hillocks upon it. They left 
the land on their larboard, and let the 
sheet tu
'n toward the land. They sailed 
for two" dtegr" before they 
aw -another 
land. They asked whether Riarni thought 
this was Greenland yet. He replied that 


--- 


OLD NORSE RUINS IN GREJ<;NLAND. 



R?d, of Brattahlid, visited Biarni Reri- 
uUsson and bought a ship of him, and col- 
lected a crew, until they formed altogether 
a company of thirt.y-five men. Leif invited 
his father, Eric, to become the leader of 
the expedition, but Eric declined, saying 
tha t he was then stricken in yea.rs, and 
adding tJwt he was leRs ahle to endure the 
exposure of sea life than he had been. 
J.eif replied that he would nevertheless be 
the one who would be most apt to bring 
good luck, and Eric yielded to Leif's so- 
licitation, and rode from home when they 
were ready to sail. \Vhell he wa.s but a 
short di
tance from the sIlÏr. tJw horse 
which Eric was riding Rtumbled, and he 
was throv.n from his back nnd wounded 
his foot. wIwrellpon he exclaimed, "It is 
not dpsiglwd for me to discover more lands 
than the one in which we are now living. 
nor can we now continue longer together." 
Eric rrturned home to Hrattahlid, and 
Leif pursued his way to the ship with his 
companions, thirty-five men. One of the 
company was a German, named Tyrker. 
They put the ship in order: and, when 
they wpre ready, they sailed out to Rea, 
and found first Olat land which Biarni and 
his shipmatps found last. They sailed up 
to the land, and cast anchor, and launched 
a boat, and WPl1t ashore, and saw no 
grass there. Great ice mountains lay in- 
land bacÎ( from tIle sea, and it was as a 
[tableland of] flat rock all the way from 
the sea to the ice mountains; and the 
country sepmed to them to be entirely de- 
void of good qualities. Then said Leif, " It 
has not come to pass with us in regard to 
tIJis land as with Biarni, that we have not 
:.
:one upon it. To this country I win now 
gi\Te a name, and call it HeIluland." 
They returned to the sllip, put out to spa, 
lì1Jd found a second land. They sailed 
ngain to the lanel, and came to anchor, 
and launched the boat, and went asllore. 
This W<l.R a Ip\'(>1 wooded land: and tll<'re 
Were broad stretches of white saIH1 wllPre 
they went. and the land was Jev(>l hy the 
sea. Then said Leif, "ThiF land sllall 
have a name after ib:; naturp; and w(> will 
call it l\fa.rkland." TIH>y returned to tll<' 

IJÏp forthwitlt, and 
ailpd away upon thp 
main with north-east wind
, and were out 
two "dægr" bpfore they sighted land. 
They sailed toward this land. and came 
to an island which la.y to the northward 
73 
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off the land. There they went ashore and 
looked about them, the weather bein g fine 
{ , 
and they observe? that therp was dew upon 
the grass, and It !::jO happened tlIat they 
touched the dpw with their hands, and 
touchpd tl1Pir hands to their mouths and 
it seemed to them that they had nev
r be- 
fore tasted anything- 
o sweet a:;; this. 
TI
ey '
Tent aboard their Rhip ngnin Hnd 
saIled mto a certain sound. whiph la\T he- 
tween the i!31and and a cape, w}lieh j
lttpd 
out from the land on thp north, anrl they 
s100d in westering past the cape. 
\t (1hh- 
tide there were broad reaches of 
halImv 
water there, and they ran their 
hip 
aground tllere, anrl it was a long dista l1ee 
froIn the ship to tl1(' ocran; yet W(1re tllPY 

o anxious to go ashore that tI}(,y could 
not wait until the tidp 
hould ri

 under 
tJJ('ir ship, hut ha
tened to the land, whcre 
a certain river flows out from the lake. 
As soon as the tide rose henea th tlIcir 
ship, however, they took the hoat and 
rowed to the Rhip, which they con\-cyed up 
the rh-er, and so into the lal{(', where they 
cast anellOI' and carried their hammocks 
ashore from the F:hip. and built thelll
plves 
l,ooths tl1f're. They afterward deter- 
minC'd to establish them
eh'es there for 
the winter, and tllflY accordingly built a 
large honse. There was no lack of f'a]mon 
there either in the river or in the lake, 
and largC'r salmon than they had e\'er 
seen before. The pountry tlwreabouts 
F;(,f'lllerl to be possesRed of slIeIl good qua Ii- 
tips that cattle would neC'd no fodder 
there during tile winters. 1'lwre was no 
fro
t there in tIle wintprs. and the gra
q 
withered hut little. TllP days anrl nights 
thprp were of more C'qual length than in 
Grp('uland or 1cpland. On thC' RhortC'st 
dn\T of wintC'r thp 
lIn wa:-; up hCÌ\\"PC'n 
"(:\'ktarstad " and "dagmala
tad." \\TII('II 
th
y had (,ol11plpt('rl tll
ir hou
('. Lf'if 
airl 
to his ('ompanion
, .. I propo
e now to 
rliddfl onr company into two gronps, and 
to RPt about an exploration of tIlP C'ountry. 
Olw-half of 0111' party shalJ )"pmain at 
hOl11e at tll<' JlOU:-;P, wltilp ill(' othC'r half 
sJraIl inn':;;;tig:! 1(' tllp l:llId: n nel tltC'r mllst 
not 0'0 beyond a point from whieh t1lPY 
::. . . I 
('(1 n l'C't1l1'n honl<' t hp 
(1 me p\'Pl1mg"', aJl( 
arC' not to spparatp [from C'ach othC'r]. 
'l'hus fllp\T did for a time. I..pif, him:-.plf, 
hy turns 'joÏlwd thC' exploring partr, or re- 
n;ained hehind at th(' house. I..eif was a 
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large and powerful man, and of a most 
imposing bearing,-a. man of sagacity, and 
a very just man in all things. 
It was discovered one evening that one 
of their company was llli
sing; and this 
proved to be Tyrkcr, the Gcrman. Leif 
was sorely troubled by this, for Tyrker 
had lived with I..eif and his father for a 
long time, and had been very devoted to 
Leif when he was a child. Leif severely 
reprimanded his companions, and pre- 
pared to go in search of him, taking twelve 
men with him. They had proceeded but a 
short distance from the house, when they 
were met by TJ'rker, whom they received 
most cordially. Leif observed at once that 
his foster-father was in lively spirits. 
Tyrker 11ad a prominent forehead, restless 
eyes, small features, was diminutive in 
stature, and rather a sorry-looking in- 
dividual withal, but was, nevertheless, a 
most capable handicraftsman. Leif ad- 
dressed him, and asked, "\Vherefore art 
thou so belated, foster-fatIter mine, and 
astray from the others?" In the begin- 


ning Tyrker spoke for some time in Ger- 
man, rolling his eyes and grinning, and 
they could not understand him; but after 
a time he addl'essed them in the N ortheru 
tongue: "I did not go much further [than , 
you], and yet I have something of novelty 
to I'elate. I.havc found vines and grapes." 
"Is this indeed true, foster-father?" said 
Leif. "Of a certainty it is true," quoth 
he, " for I ,vas born where there is no lack 
of eithflr grapes or vines." They slept the 
night through, and on the morrow LeÏf 
said to his shipmates, "\Ve will now 
divide our labors, and each day will either 
gather grapes or cut vines and fell trees, 
so as to obtain a cargo of these for my 
ship." They acted upon this advice, and 
it is said that their after-boat was filled 
with grapes. A cargo sufficient for the 
sl1ip was cut, and when the spring came 
they made their ship ready, and sailed 
away; and from its products Leif gave 
the ìand a name, and called it \Vineland. 
They sailed out to sea, and had fair winds 
until they sighted Greenland, and the fells 
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below the glaciers. Then one of the men 
spoke up and said, "'Vhy do you steer 
the ship so much into the wind?" Leif 
answers: "I have my mind upon my 
steering, but on other matters as well. 
Do ye not see anything out of the com- 
mon?" They replied that they saw noth- 
ing strange. "I do not know," says Leif, 
.. whether it is a ship or a skC'rry that I 
see." Now they saw it, and said that it 
must be a skerry; but he was 80 much 
keener of sight than they that he was 
able tp discern men upon the skerry. "I 
think it best to tack," sa)'s Leif, "so that 
we may draw near to them, that we may 
be able to I'ender them assistance if they 
should stand ill need of it; and, if they 
should not bê peacC'ably disposed, we slmll 
still have better command of the situation 
than they." They approached the skerry, 
and, lowering their sail, cast anchor, and 
launched a second small boat, which they 
had brought with them. Tyrker inquired 
who was the leader of the party. He re- 
plied that his name was Thori. and that 
he was a Norseman; "but what is thy 
name?" Leif gave his name. "Art thou 
a son of Eric the Red of Brattahlid?" says 
lle. Leif responded that he was: "It is 
now my wish," says Leif, "to take you all 
into my 
hip, and likewise so much of your 
possessions as the ship will hold." This 
offer was accepted, and [with their shipJ 
thus laden they held away to Ericsfirth, 
and sailed until they arrived at Brat- 
tahlid. Having discharged the cargo, 
LeÏf invite.d Thori, with his wife, Gudrid, 
and three others, to make their home 
with him, and procured quarters for the 
oUlPr members of the crew, both for his 
own and Thori's nH'n. I.Jcif rescued fifte
ll 
perF;ons from tl)(' Rkerry. He was after- 
wards called Leif the IÆcky. LC'if had now 
goodly store hoth of property and honor. 
There was serio1ls illness tlmt winter in 
Thori's party, and Thod and a great num- 
ber of his people died. Eric the Red also 
died that winter. There was now much 
talk about I.JCif's \Vineland journey; and 
his hrother, Thorvald, held that the coun- 
try had not been 
mfficiently explored. 
Thereupon T..eif said to Thorvald, "If it 
he thy will, hro1 her. t110u ma)Tß,o;;t go to 
'Vineland with my ship: hut I wish the 
ship first to fetch the wood which Thori 
had upon the skerry." And so it waB done. 
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Now Thorvald, with the advice of his 
brother, Leif, prepared to make this yoy- 
age with thirty men. They put their ship 
in order, and sailed out to sea; and there 
is no ac
ount of their voyage before their 
arrival at Leifs-booths in \Vineland. They 
laid up their ship there, and remained 
there quietly during the winter, supply- 
ing themselves with food by fishing'. In 
the spring, however, Thorvald said that 
they should put their ship in order, and 
that a few men should take the aftf'r- 
boat, and procped along the western coast, 
and explore [the region] thereabouts dur- 
ing the summer. They found it a fair, 
well-wooded country. It was but a short 
distance from the woods to the sea, and 
[there were] white sands, as well as great 
numbers of islands and shallows. They 
found neither dwelling of man nor lair of 
beast; but in one of the westcrly islands 
they found a wooden building for the shel- 
ter of grain. They found no other tracc 
of human handiwork; and they turned 
back, and arrived at Leifs-booths in the 
autumn. The following summf'r Thorvald 
set out toward the east with the ship, 
and along the northern coast. They were 
met by a high wind oil" a certain promon- 
tory, and wcre driven ashore tllC're, and 
damaged the keel of their ship, and Wf're 
compelled to remain there for a long 
time and repair the injury to their y('s- 
sel. Then said Thoryald to hiR compan- 
ions, "I propo!';c that we raise the kC'f'1 
upon this cape, and call it KC'C'lnes
"; 
and so they did. Then tlley Railed away 
to the eastward ofT the land and into 
the mouth of the adjoining firth and to a 
headland, which projected into the sea. 
there, and which was f'ntirely covf'rC'd 
with woods. They found an anc1lOragp 
for their ship, and put out 111e gangway 
to the lanel; a.nd Thorvald and an of hi!'l 
. " I ' f . 
compamons went ashore. t IS a au r('- 
gion here," said he; "and herc I should 
like to make my hOUle." They then rp- 
turned to the ship, and disC'O\'f'1"(>(1 on tl1(' 
sands, in beyoml the hpadl:md, three 
mounds: t11ev went np to thC'sC', and saw 
that they ,,:erC' thref' skin ('anoC's with 
tluee 111C'n mHh
r C'aeh. TllC'Y tllC'reupon 
divided thcir party, and 8uC'eepdf'cl in 
seizing all of the men hut onp, wllO psrap('(l 
with his canoe. TIIPY killed tllC f'ight lllf'n, 
and then ascendC'd t11P }wadla1lc] again, 
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departure and rejoined their companions, 
and they told each other of the experienees 
which had befallen them. They remained 
there during the winter, and gathered 
grapes and wood with which to freight 
the ship. In the following spring they re- 
turned to Greenland, and arrived with 
their ship in Ericsfirth. where they were 
able to recount great tidings to Leif. 
In the mean time it had come to pass 
in Greenland that Thorstein of Ericsfirth 
had married, and had taken to wife Gu- 
drid. Thorbrion's daughter. [she] who had 
been the spom;e of Thori Eastman, as has 
been already related. Now Thorstein Erics- 
son, being minded to make the voyage to 
\Yinelanù after the body of his brother, 
Thorvald, equipped the same ship, and se- 
lected a crew of twenty-five men of good 
size and strength, and taking with him 
his wife, Gudrid, when all was in readi- 
hess, they sailed out into the open ocean, 
and out of sight of land. They were 
driven hither and thither over the sea all 
tlmt summer, and lost all reckoning; and 
at the end of the first week of winter they 
made the land at Lysufirth in Greenland, 
ill the \Yestern settlement. Thorstein set 
out in search of quarters for his crew, and 
succeeded in procuring homes for an of 
his shipmates; but he and his wife were 
unprovided for, and remained together 
upon the ship for two or more days. At 
this time Christianity was still in its 
infancy in Greenland. [Here follows the 
account of Thorstein's sickne
s and death 
in the winter.] . . . 'Yhen he had thus 
spoken, Thorstein sank back again; and 
his body was laid out for burial, and 
borne to the ship. Thorstein, the 
master, faithfuJ1y performed all his 
promises to Gudrid. lIe sold his 
lands and liye stock in the spring, 
and accompanied Gudrid to the ship, 
7 _ . 
 'x'1 r\ ["""'V:: with all his possessions. He put the 
<..>/ "\ / 1 \ ,- ship in order, procured a crew, and 
then sailed for Ericsfirth. The bodies 
of the dead were now huried at the 
church; and Gudrid tl1('n went home 
at my fpet, and call it Crossness forever to Leif at Brattah1id, while Thorstein the 
after." At that tin1fl Christianity had ob- Rwarthr made a home for himself on 
taineil in (ireenland: Erif' thp Red died. Ericsfìrth, and remained therp as long' as 
howeyer, b(.fore [the intro<luC"tion of] 11(' livpd, and was looked upon a
 a yery 
Christianity. superior man. 
Thon-ald died; and. when they had car- That same sumnwr a ship came from 
ried out his injunctions, they took their Norway to Greenland. The skipper's name 
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and looked about them, and discovered 
within the firth certain hillocks, which 
they concluded must be habitations. They 
were thf'11 80 overpowered with sleep that 
t hey could not kepp a wake, and aU fell 
into a [heavy] slumber from which they 
were awakened by the sound of a cry ut- 
tered abo,'e them; and the words of the 
cry were these: "Awake, Thorvald, thou 
and all thy company, if thou wouldst save 
thy Hfe; ancI board thy ship with all thy 
men, and sail with all spepd from the 
land!" A countless number of skin ca- 
noes then advanced toward them from 
the innpr pnrt of the firth, where- 
upon Thon-ald exclaimed, "\Ve must 
put out tll(' war-boards on both sides of 
the ship, and dpfend ourselves to the best 
of our ability, but offer little attack." 
This they did; and the Skrellings, after 
they had shot at them for a time, fled 
precipitately, each as best he could. Thor- 
vald tllfln inquired of his men whether 
any of them had been wounded, and they 
informed him that no one of them had 
rpceiyed a wound. "I have been wound- 
ed in my arm-pit," says he. "An arrow 
flew in hetween the gunwale and the shield, 
he low my arm. Here is tllP shaft. and 
it will bring me to my end. I counsel you 
now to retrace 
rour way with the utmost 
speed. But me ye shall convey to that 
headland which seemed to me to offer 
80 pleasant a dwelling-place: thus it may 
be fulfilled that the truth sprang to my 
lips whpn I pxpressed the wish to abide 
t here for a time. Ye shan bury me there, 
and place a cross at my head, and another 
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was Thorfinn Karlsefni. He was a son of Skrellings put down their bundles then 
Thord Horsehead, and a grandson of and loosed them, and offered their ware
 
Snorri, the son of Thord of Hë)fdi. '1'1101'- [for barter 1, and wcre cspecially anxious 
finn Karlsefni
 who was a very wealthy to exchange thcsc for wea pon
; but K3.rl- 
man
 passed the winter at Brattahlid with sefni forbade his men to sell their weapons, 
l..eif "Ericsson. He yery soon sct his heart and, taking counsel with hilll
l'lf, hc badc 
upun Gudrid, and sought her hand in mar- the women carry out milk to the Skrel- 
riage. She referred him to Leif for her lings, which they no sooncr saw than th('\, 
answer, and was subsequently betrothed wanted to buy it, and nothing else. XO
\r 
to him; and their marriage was celebrated the outcome ùf the Skrellings' trading was 
that same winter. A renewed discussion that they carried their wares away in 
arose concerning a \Vineland voyage; and their stomachs, while they left their packs 
the folk urged Karlsefni to make the vent- and peltries behind with Karl<.;efni and 
lIre, Gudrid joining with the others. He his companions, and, having aCl'omplislwù 
determined to undertake the voyage, and this [exchange], they wcnt away. Ko\\' it 
assembled a company of sixty nlPn find is to be told that Karlsefni caused a strong 
fh'e women, and entered into an agreement wooden palisa(le to be construet('d and set 
with his shipmates that they should each up around the house. It was at this time 
share equally in all the spoiJs of the en- that Gudrid, KarlsefnÏ's wife, gave birth 
terprise. They took with them all kinds to a male child
 and the boy was called 
of cattle, as it was their intention to set- Snorri. In the early part df the seconù 
tIe the country, if they could. Karlsefni winter the Skrellings came to them again, 
askpd Leif for the house in \Vineland; and and thp:::e were now much morc numel UU'i 
he replied that he would lend it, but not thall before, and brought with thcm the 
give it. They sailed out to sea with the samc wares as at first. Then said KarJ- 
ship, and arrived safe and sound at Lpifs- sefni to the women, "Do ye cany out 
booths, and carried their hammocks ashore now the same food which }H'O\"ed so profit- 
tlwre. They were soon provided with an able before, and nought else." \Yhen tlwy 
a hundant and goodly supply of food; for sa w this, they cast their paeks in o\'er thl' 
a whale of good size and quality was palisade. Gudrid was sitting within, in 
drh"en ashore there, and they secured it, thc doorway, beside the cradle of hpr in- 
and flensed it, and had then no lack of fant son, Snorri, when a slmdow f('II upon 
IHoyisions. The cattle were turned out the door, and a woman in a black nam- 
npon the land, and the males soon became kirtle entered. She was Rhort in statur('. 
very restless and vicious: they had and W01'e a fillpt about hcr head; her hair 
hrought a bull with them. Karlsefni was of a light ehestnut ('oJur, and she wa
 
('fi,used trees to be fpIled and to be hewed pale of hue, and so big-eyed that ne\-('r 
into timbers wherewith to load his ship, before had eyes so large be(,l1 R('('n in a 
and the wood was placed upon a cliff to human skull. Rhc \\"('nt up to wher(' Gu- 
dry. They gathered somewhat of all of drid was 8eated, amI said, "\Yhat is thy 
the yaluable products of the land-grapes, name?" H .My na1l)(' i
 Uudrid. hut what 
and all kinds of game and fish, and other is thy name?" "}\Iy name i8 Gudrid:' 
good things. In the summer succeeding savs she. rrhe hon
ewife Cuddd motionl.J 
the first wintcr Skrellings were discovcred. he
r with her hand to a seat bl'
ide her: 
A great troop of men came forth from out 1mt it so happenpd that at that \"('ry in- 
the woods. The cattle were hard by, and stant Gudrid heard a gr('at crash. wh('r(>- 
the bull began to bellow and roar with a upon the woman vanisl)('d. anù at tIll' 
aml' 
gt'cat noise, whereat the Skrellings were moment onc of thp 
kr('llings
 who h:lIl 
frightened, and ran away with their packs, tripù to spiz(' thcir w('apom
, was kill('d hy 
wherein were gray furs, sables, and all onc of Karl
pfni's follow('rs. _\t this tht' 
kinds of peltries. They fled towards Skrellings fled precipitately. I(,êl\'ing tlwir 
Karlsefni's dwelling, and sought to ef- garments and wares ht'hind tl)('l)1: :lIHI not 
fect an entrance into the house; but a soul, save Gudrid nlOllf'. l)('lwh} thi.., 
Karlsefni caused the doors to be dpfendpd woman. "Now we must n(,l'lls takl' ('oun- 
[against them]. Neither [people] could scl tOg'pthpr," says Karlsl'fni; "for that 
understand the other's language. The I bpli('ye they will yi
it 11:"\ a third timl' 
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in grêat numbers, and attack us. Let us which they might succeed in obtaining 
now adopt this plan. Ten of our number there. To this they agreed, and she de- 
shall go out upon the cape, and show parted thence to visit hcr brother, Leif, 
thclqselves there: while the rcmainder of and ask him to giyc her the house which 
our company shaH go into the woods and he had ca u
cd to hc erected in \Vineland; 
hew a clearing for our cattle, when the but he made her the same answe
' [as that 
troop approaches from the forest. \\Te will which he had given Karlsefni], saying 
also take our bull, and let him go in ad- that he would lend the house, but not gin> 
vance of us." The lie of the land was it. It was stipulated between Kadsefui 
such that the proposed meeting-place had and Freydis that each should have on 
the lake upon the one side and the forest ship-board thirty able-bodied men, be- 
upon the other. K.arlsefni's advice was sides the women; but Freydis immediately 
now carried into execution. The Skrel- violated this compact by concealing five 
lings advanced to the spot which I{,arl- men more [than this number], and this the 
sefni had selected for the encounter; and brothers did not discover before they ar- 
a battle was fought. there, in which great rived in \Yineland. They now put out to 
numbers of the band of the Skrellings sea, having agreed beforehand that they 
were slain. There was one man among would sail in company, if possible, and, al- 
UJe Skrellings, of large size and fine bear- though they were not far a part from each 
ing, whom Karlseflli concluded must be other, the brothers arrived somewhat in 
their chief. One of the Skrellings picked advance, and carried their belongings up 
up an axe; and, having looked at it for to Leif's house. Now, when Freydis ar- 
a time, he brandiRhed it about one of his rived, her ship was discharged and the 
companions, and hewed at him, and on baggage carried up to the house, where- 
the instant the man fell dead. Thereupon upon Freydis exclaimed, "\Vhy did yon 
the big man seized the axe; and, after carry your baggage in here?" "Since we 
examining it for a moment, he hurled it believed," said they, "that all promises 
as far as he could out into the sea. Then mad
 to us would be kept." "It was to 
they fled heIter skeIter into the woods, me that Leif loaned the house," says she, 
and thus their intercourse came to an end. "and not to you." \Vhereupon Helgi ex- 
Karlsefni and his party remained there claimed, "\Ve brothel's cannot hope to 
throughout the winter; but in the spring rival thee in wrong dealing." They there- 
K.arlsefni announces that he is not minded upon carri
d their baggage forth, and built 
to remain there longpr, but will return a hut, above the sea, on the bank of the 
to Greenland. They now made ready for lake, and put an in order about it; while 
the voyage, and carried away with them Frcydis caused wood to bp felled, with 
much booty in vines and grapes and pel- whieh to load hpr ship. The winter now 
tries. They sailed out upon the high seas, set in, and the brothers suggested that 
and brought their ship safely to Ericsfirth, they should amuse themselves by playing 
where they remained during the winter. gmnes. This they did for a time, until 
'There was now much talk anew about the folk b('gan to diRagrpe, when dis- 
a \Vineland voyage, for this was reckon- sensions arose betwPf'n t11(>111, and the 
ed both a profitable and an honorahle en- games came to an end. anù the viRits be- 
terprise. The sanlP Rummer thai K.arl- twepll the houses ceased: and thus it con- 
sefni arrived from \\Tineland n Rhip from tinlwd far into the wintpr. One morning 
Norway arrived in Greenland. 1'his ship early Freydis arose from her hed and dress- 
was commanded by two brothers, Helgi ed hprself, hut did not put on her shoes 
and Finnbogi, who passed the winter in and stoC'kings. A heavy dew had faUen, 
Greenland. They were descended from an and she took her husband's cloak, and 
Icelandic family of the East-firths. It is wrapped it about lIeI', and then walked 
now to be added that Freydis, Eric's to the brothers' house, and up to the door, 
daughter, set out from her home at Gar- which had been only partly closed by one 
dar, and waited upon the brothers, Helgi of the men, who had gone out a short 
and Finnbogi, and invited them to sail time bpfore. She pushed the door open, 
with their vessel to 'Yineland, and to slmre and stood silently in the doorway for a 
with her equally an of the good things time. Finn'bogi, who was lying on the in- 
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nermost side of the room, was awake, and 
said, "What dost thou wish here, Frey- 
dis'i" She answers, "I wish thee to rise 
and go out with me, for I would speak 
with thee." lIe did so; and they walked 
to a tree, which lay close by the wall of 
the house, and seated themselves upon it. 
"How art thou pleased here?" says she. 
He answers, "I am well pleased with the 
fruitfulness of the land; but I aIll ill con- 
tent with the breach which has come be- 
tween us, for, methiriks, there has been 
no cause for it." "It is even as thou 
fiayest," says she, " and so it seems to me; 
but my errand to thee is that I wish to 
exchange ships with you brothers, for that 
ye have a larger ship than I, and I wish 
to depart from here." "To this I must 
accede," says he, "if it is thy pleasure." 


,,:as bound; and, as they came out, Frer- 
dlS caused each one to be slain. In this 
wise all of the men were put to death, and 
only the women were left; and these no one 
would kill. At this Freydis exclaimeù, 
" H d " TI ' 
an me an axe. lIS was done; anù 
she fell upon the five women, and left 
them dead. They returned home after this 
dreadful deed; and it was very evident 
that Freydis was well content with her 
work. She addressed her companions, say- 
ing, "If it be ordained for us to Come 
again to Greenland, I shall contrive the 
death of any man who shall speak of these 
events. '\Ve must give it out that we left 
them living here when we came away." 
Early in the spring they equipped the shiv 
which had belonged to the brothers, and 
freighted it with all of the products of 
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'Therewith they parted; and she returned the land which they could obtain, and 
home and Finnbogi to his bed. She climb- which the ship would carry. Then they 
ed up into bed, and awakened rrhorvard put out to sea, and after a prosperous 
with her cold feet; and he asked her why yoyage arrh"ed with their ship in Erics- 
she was 80 cold and wet. She answered with firth early in the summer. Karlsefni was 
great passion: "I have been to the broth- there, with his Rhip all ready to sail, anù 
ers," says she, "to try to buy their ship, was awaiting a fair wind; and people say 
for I wished to have a larger vessel; but that a ship richer laden than that which 
they received my overtures so ill that they he commanded never left Greenland. 
gtruck me and handled me very roughlJ'"; Frevdis now went to Iter home, since 
what time thou, poor wretch, wilt neither it had l'emainec1 unharmed during lieI' 
a'Tenge my shame nor thy own; and I find, al1sence. She bpstO\\ed liheral gifts upon 
perforce, that I am no longer in Green- all of her companion
. for she was an,,:- 
land. Moreover I shall part from thee un- ions to screen Iwr guilt. She now e
tah- 
less thou w1'eakest vengeance for this." HsIled herself at her home; but her com- 
And now he could stand her taunts no panions were not all so close-montJwd 
longer, and ordered the men to rise at concerning their misdepds anù wickpcl- 
once and take their weapons; and this they ness that rumors did not get abroad at 
did. And they then proceeded directly to last. These finally rcaehf'd lwr hrotllPr, 
the house of the brothers, and entered it Leif, and he thought it a most slmnwful 
while the folk were asleep, and seized and story. He tlwrpupon took three of the 
bound them, anc1led each one out when lie men, who had bepll of Freydis' party, 
7f) 
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and forced thenl all at the same time mother of Bishop Brand. Hallfrid was the 
to a confession of the affair, and their name of the daughter of Snorri, Karl- 
stories entircly agreed. "I have no scrni's son: she was the mother of 
heart," saYI:i Lief, ., to punish my sis- HUBoIf, Hil:ihop Thorlak's fathcr. Biorn 
ter, Freydis. as she dCl:ien'es, but this I was the llaIllC of [another] son of Karl- 
prpdièt of them, that there is littlc pros- sl'Íni and Gudrid; he was the father of 
pedty in store for their ofl'spring." Thorunu, the lllotht'r of Biðhop Biorn. 
Hence it came to pass that no one from l\1allY men are descended from Karlsefni, 
that time forwaI'd thought them worthy and he has been blessed with a numerous 
of aught but evil. It now remains to and famons posterity; and of all men 
take up the story from the time when Karlsefni has given the most exact ac- 
Karlsefni made his ship ready, and sail- counts of all these voyages, of which 
ed out to sea. He had a successful voy- something has now been recounted. 
age, and arrived in Norway safe and Vinton, FRANCIS LALRE
R, milital'y 
sound. He remained there JnriÙg the officel'; b01'n in Fort Preble, 1\le., June 
winter, and sold his wares: and both he 1, 1833; son of 1Iaj. John }logers Yillton; 
and his wife were received with great graduated at "
est Point in 183G; entered 
favor by the most distinguished men the 1st Cavalry, but resigned in Septem- 
of Norway. The folluwing spl'Ïng he put bel' and devoted himself to the science of 
his ship in order for the voyage to Jce- mctallurgy, becoming in 1857 a pupil of 
land; and when all his preparations had the Imperial School of 1\Iines in Paris, 
hcen made, and his ship was lying at where he graduated with distinction. At 
the wharf, awaiting favorable winds, the beginning of the Civil 'Val' he was 
there came to him a Southerner, a na- made captain in the IGth United States 
tive of Bremen in the SaxonIand, who Infantry, and colonel of the 43d New 
wished to buy his H house-ncat." "I do York Volunteers. with which he served 
not wish to sell it," says he. "I will through the Peninsular campaign; wa
 
give thee half a 'mürk' in gold for it," wounded in tlw battle of Fredericksburg. 
says the Southerner. This Karlsefni Tn 1\farch, 18G3, he was promoted briga- 
thought a good offpr, and accordingly dier-general of volunteers, rf'signcd in 1\lay 
closed the bargain. The Routherner went following bcC'am;;e of his wound; and be- 
his way with the "house - neat," an(l ('ame Professor of l\lining Engineering in 
Karlsefni knew not what wood it was, but Columbia Col1ege in ] 8G-!, from which he 
it was" mösur," come from 'Yineland. retircd in 1877. He died in Leadville, Col., 
J{,arlsefni sailed a way, and arrived Oct. G, ] 879. 
with his ship in the north of Iceland, Vinton, FREDERIC, librarian; born in 
in Skagafirth. His vf'ssel was beached Boston, 1\lass., Oct. 7, 1817; graduated at 
there during the winter, and in the spring .Amherst College in 1837; studied theol- 
he bought Glallmhæiar-Iand. and made ogy: became first assistant in the Boston 
his home there, and dwelt there as long Puùlic Library in 18!)G. He assisted in pre- 
as he lived" and was a man of the paring tllP Index to the Catalo!Jue of Books 
greatest prominence. Fl'om him and his in Bat('s Hall)' was first assistant in 18G3- 
wife, Gudrid, a JUlmel'OUS and goodly 73 in the Congressional Library, where lH' 
lineage is descended. After Karlsefni's prepared six annual supplements to the 
death Gudrid, together with her son A lpllabetieal Catalo!Jue of the Library of 
Snorri, who was born in 'Yineland, took Congress and the Indcx of Sub jeets; and 
chal'ge of the farmstf'ad; and, whcn was librarian of Princeton Uni\Tersity 
Snorri was married, Gudrid went abroad, from 1873 till his death, Jan. 1, 18aO. 
and made a pilgrimage to tllf' Routh, Vinton, JOHN ADAMS, clel'gyman; born 
after which she returned again to the in Boston. l\Iass., Feb. 5, 1801; graduated 
home of her son Rnon"i, who had causeù at Dartmouth College in 1828, and at 
a church to be built at Glaumbær. Andover Theological Seminary in 1831; 
Guddd then took the veil and became ordained in the Cong1"f>gational Church 
an anchorite, and lived there the rest of in 1832, and held pastoratpR in 1\laine, 
her days. Snorri had a SOIl, named 1'hor- Ve1"1nont. and l\Iassachnsetts; was agent 
geir, who was the father of Ingvehl, the of the American Society for Improving 
80 
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the Condition of thp Jews; chaplain of 
the :Massachusetts State almshouse in 
lS39-ßO; and later devoted himself to 
genealogical researches. He contributed 
lllany articles to periodicals, and was 
author of Deborah ,
(tm]Jsoll, the Pemale 
Soldier of the ReDol ution, etc. He died 
in 'Yinchf'ster, 
IasH, :Kov 13, 1877. 
Viomenil, ALXTOI
E CIIARLE
 DU 
Houx, BARON DE, military officer; born in 
Fauconc0urt, Yosges, France, Nov. 30, 
1728. He attained the rank of major-gen- 
eral in the French army; and in 1780 
was appoillte(l second in command of 
Count de RochamlJf'au's troops whieh were 
sent to assist the American colonists; wa
 


promoted lieutenant-general in 1781, anù 
given the grand cross of St Louis for ser
 
vices at the siege of Yorktown. After 
the war he was govcrnm" of La Rochellc, 
in 1783-
'm. He died in Pal'is, Nov. 9, 178
. 
His brother, CHARLES rJO
I:l'1I HYA- 
CINTHE DU IloFx, 1\IAHQ{-IS DE YIO'lE
IL: 
born in the castle of Ruppes, V osge
, 
Aug. 22, 1734; attained the I'ank of major- 
general in the French army; accompanied 
Count de Rochambeau to the United 
States as commander of tl1P French ar- 
tillery, and took a prominent part in thp 
siege of Yorktown, fm' which he was grant- 
ed a pension of 5,000 francs. He died in 
Paris, 1\[i.ll"ch 5, 1827. 
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Virginia, COI.ONY OF, the name given other company to settle between lat. 41 0 
to an undf'fined territory in America (of and 45 0 N. The space of about 
oo miles 
which Roanoke Island, di:;;covereù in 1584, between t.he two territories was a broad 
was a part) in compliment to the un- boundary-line, upon which neither party 
married Queen, or because of its virgin was to plant a settlement. In December, 
soil. It was aftennuds defined as ex- IGOß, the Lonùon Company Sf'nt three 
tending from lat. 34 0 to 45 0 N., and was ships, under Capt. Christopher Newport, 
divided into north and south Virginia. with 103 eolonists, to make a settlement 
The northern part was afterwards called on ROA
OKE I
LAND (q. v.). They took 
NEW ENGLA
D (q. 1")' The SpiI"it of ad- 
venture and desire for colonization were 
prevalent in England at tlle beginning of 
the seventeenth century, and circumstances 
there were favorable to such undertakings, 
for there was plenty of material for colo- 
nies, such as it was. Soon after the acces- 
sion of James I., war between England and 
France ceased. and there were many rest- 
less soldiers out of employment-so rest- 
less that social order was in danger. There 
was also a class of ruined and desperate 
spendthrifts, ready to do anything to re- 
trieve their fortunes. Such were the men 
who stood ready to go to America when 
Ferdinando Gorges, Bartholomew Gosnold, 
Chief-Justice Popham, Richard Hakluyt, 
Capt. John Smith, and otheI"S devised a 
new scheme for settling Virginia. 
The timid J{jng, glad to perccive a new 
field open for the restless spirits of his FIRST 
ETTLEm:
TS os THE CHESAPKU.K A
II 
realm, granted a liberal patent to a e0111- DELAWARE. 
pany of "noblemen, gentlemen, and mer- f t l 
ttl tIle lon
 sontlH'rn route, by way 0 ie 
chants," chiefly of London, to plant se e- u 1 J. 
ments in America, betwf'en lat. 34 0 and 38 0 'Yf'st Indies, amI wlH'u they approfic W 
tIle coast of Korth C\uolina a Ü'm!wst 
N. , and westward 100 miles from the spa. 1 I 
(It " o, ' e t hplTI farther nort.h into (' leSapeL\
c 
A similar ehartpr was granted to an- 
X.-F S 1 
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EARLY SETTLERS. 


Bay, where they found good anchorage. that Smith was one of the council, and lle 
The principal passengers were Gosnold, was released. 'Yingfield was chosen presi- 
Edward 1\1. \Vingfield, Captain Smith, and dent. Smith anrl others ascended the 
Rev. Robert Hunt. The capes at the en- river in smaH boats to the falls at Rich- 
trance to Chesapeake Bay Newport named mond, and visited the Indian emperor 
Charles and Henry, in compliment to the POWHATAN (q. 1")' who resided a n1Ìle 
King's t.wo sons. below. 
Landing and resting at a pleasant point Early in June Newport returned to 
of land between the mouths of the York England for supplies and more emigrants. 
and Jamf's rivers, he named it Point The supplies which they brought had beev 
Comfort, and, sailing up the latter streaJll spoiled in the long voyage, and the Ind- 
50 miles, the colonists landed on the left ians around them app('ared hostile. The 
bank, l\fay 13, 1G07, and there founded mal'shes Sf'nt up poisonous vapors, and 
3 settlement and built a village, which before thc end of RUlllmer Gosnold and 
èhey nameù Jal1lestm\'11, in compliment to fully one-half of the adventurrrs died of 
the King. They gave the name of James fever and faminc. President 'Vingfie 1 i1 
to the river. On the voyage, Captain JivNl on the choicest stores
 and was 
Smith, the most notable man among them preparing to escape to the "Test Indies 
(see S
nTn, JOHN), had f'xcited the jeal- in a pinnace l('ft by Newport, when his 
-usy and suspicion of his fellow-passen- treachery was discov('red, and a man equal- 
gel's, and he was placed in confinenwnt on Jy notorious, named Raùcliffe, was put 
suspicion that he intended to usurp the in his place. He, t.oo, was soon dismissed, 
government of the colony. It was not 'when Captain Smith was happily chosen 
known who had been appointed rulers, for to nlle the colony. He soon restored 
the silly King had placed the names of the order, won the I'e
pect of the Indians, 
colonial council in a sealed box, to be compelled them to bring food to J ames- 
o})ened on their arrival. It was found town until wi1d-fowÌ became pl(,lltiful in 
82 
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the autumn, and the harvest of maize or 
Indian corn was gathered by the bar- 
barians. Smith and a few companions ex- 
plored the Chickahominy River, where he 
was captured and condcmned to die, but 
was savcd by the K.ing's daughter. See 
POCAHONTAS. 
Everything was in disorder on his return 
from the forest, and only forty men of the 
colony were living, who were on the point 
of escaping to the 'Vest Indies. Newport 
returned with supplies and 120 emigrants 
early in 1 G08. They were no better than 
the first. There were several unskilful 
goldsmiths, and most of the colonists be- 
came gold-seekers and neglected the soil. 
There "was no talk, no hope, no work, but 
dig gold, work [earth snpposed to be] 
gold, refine gold, and load gold." Some 
glittering earth had been mistaken for 
gold, and Newport had loaded his ship 
with the worthless soil. Smith implored 
the settlers to plough and sow. They re- 
fused, and, leaving Jamestown in disgnst, 
he explored Chesapeake Bay and its trib- 
utary streams in an open boat. In the 
course of three months he travelled 1,000 
miles and luade a rude map of the coun- 
try. Newport arrived at Jamestown soon 
after Smith's return in 
September, with seventy 
more emigrants, among 
them two women, the 
first Europeans of their 
sex seen in Virginia 
proper. See DARE, VIR- 
GINIA. 
These emigrants were 
110 better than the first. 
and Smith entreated the 
company to sf'nd over 
farmers and mechanics; 
but at the end of two 
years, when the settle- 
ment numbered 200 
strong men, tllPrf' were 
only forty acrf'
 of land 
under cuI t i vat ion. In 
1609 the company ob- 
tained a nf'W charter, 
which made the sf'ttlers 
vassals of the council 
of Virginia and extcnded 
the t<,rritory to the head 
of Chesapeake Ray. 
I.Jord De Ia Warr ( Dela- 


w
re) was appointed governor of Virginia; 
SIr Thomas Gates, deputy-governor; Sir 
George Somers, admiral; Christoplwr 
Newport, viee - admiral, and HiI' Thomas 
Dale, high-marshal, all for life. Kine 
vcssels, with 500 emigrants, iucluding 
twenty Women and ehildrf'n, sailed for 
.Jamestown in June, HiO!>>. Gates and Som- 
ers embarked with Newport, and the three 
were to govern Virginia until the arrival 
of Lord Delaware. A hurricane dispersed 
the fleet, and the vessel containing these 
joint rulers or commissioners was wrecked 
on one of the Bermuda Islands. Seven 
vessels reached Jamestown. The new-com- 
ers were, if possible, more profligate than 
the first-dissolute scions of wealthy fam- 
ilies, who "left their country for their 
country's good." 
Smith continued to administf'r the gov- 
ermnent until an accident compelJed him 
to return to England in the fall of lU09. 
Then the colonists gave themselves up to 
every irregularity; the Indians withheld 
supplies; famine ensued, and the winter 
and spring of 1610 were long remcmbered 
as the starving time. The Indians pre- 
parf'(l to exterminate the English, but they 
were spared by a timely warning from 
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ern Continent. A seal for the colony was 
adopted by the company. It was made of 
beeswax, covered with very thin paper, 
and stamped on both sides with a.ppro- 
priate de\-ices. On one side were the royal 
arms of Grea t 
Britain, and on 
the other an 
effigy of the 
reigning mon- 
arch, wi th the 
sentence in Latin 
"Seal of the 
Province of Vir- 
ginia." Kneeling 
before the mon- 
arch waR an Ind- 
ian presenting a 
bundle of tobac- 
co, the chief 
product of the 
country. In the 
seal was a figure 
J"epresenting 
Queen Anne. 
The original from 
which the en- 
1 he famished settlers, and distribute them graving on preceding page was copied was 
among tlw settlers there. In four pinnaces somewhat defaced. It was sent to the col- 
they departed. and Wf're met at Point Com- ony almost immediately after the begin- 
fort by Lord Delaware, wiih provisions llillg of Queen Anne's reign, with instruc- 
and emigrants. Failing health compelled tions fl'om the secretary of the privy 
him to return to England in l\Iarch, 1611, rouncil to break up the seal of her pred- 
and he was succeeded by a deputy, Sir ecessor, 'Yilliam III., and send the frag- 
Thomas Dale, who arrived with 300 set- ments to England. 
tIers and fo\ome cattle. Sir Thomas Gates The B3.me year 1,200 colonists arrived, 
("ame wit.h 3.>0 more colonists in Septem- among whom were ninety "reRpf'etable 
her following, and superseded Dale. These young women," to become the wivf's of 
were a far bpttf'r class than any who had planters, who were purchasf'CI at a profit 
arrived, and there were tlwn 1,000 Eng- to the company and were paid for in 
lishmen in Virginia. New settlf'ments tobacco, then become a profitable agri- 
were planted at Dutch Gap and at Ber- cultural product. ""ithin two years 150 
muda Hundred at the mouth of the Appo- respectable young women were sent to 
mattox. In 1616 Deputy-Goyernor Gates Virginia for the same purpose. Homes and 
was succf'eded by Samuel Argall. but his families a.ppeared. and so the foundation 
course was so bad that Lord Delaware of the commonwealth of Yirginia was laid. 
saiJf'd from England to resume the gOY- Already the Indians had bf'en made 
erument of Yirginia, but died on the pas- friendly by .the marriage of I>ocahontas 
sage, at the mouth of the bay that bears to an Englishman. The trihe of gold- 
his name. seekers had disa.ppearf'd. and the future of 
George Yeardley was appointed governor Virginia appeared bright. The King in- 
in 1017, and he summoned two delegates jured the colony by sending over 100 con- 
from each of seven corporations or bor- viets from English prisons, in 1619. to bp 
oughs to assemble at Ja.mestown, July 30. sold as servants to the planters, and thi8 
These delegates formed a representative system was pursued for 100 years, in de- 
assembly, the first ever held on the ".. est- fiance of the protests of the settlers. The 
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Pocahontas. Six months after Smith left, 
the settlement of 500 souls was reduced 
to sixty. The three commissioners I'eached 
Jamestown in June, 1610, and Gates de- 
tf'rmined to leaye for X cwfoundlalld with 
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same year the colonists bought twenty 
negro slaves of a Dutch trader, and so 

lavery ,vas introduced (see SLAVERY). On 
July 24, 1621, the London Company 
granted the colonists a written constitu- 
tion for their government, which provided 
for the appointment of a governor and 
council by the company, and a representa- 
tive assembly, to consist of two burgesses 
or representatives from each borough, to 
be chosen by the people and clothed with 
full legislative power in connection with 
the council. This body fornled the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Sir Francis \Vyatt was 
appointed governor, and brought the con- 
stitution with him. 
The first la \vs of the commonwealth 
were thirty-five in number, concisely ex- 
pr('
sed, repealed all former laws, and 
clearJy ðhowed the condition of the col- 
ony. The first acts related to the Church. 
1'lwy provided that in every plallta tion 
thel'e should be a room or house .. for the 
worship of God, sequestered and set apart 
for that purpose, and not to be for any 
temporal use whatsoever"; abo a place 


of burial "sequestered and paled in." 
Absence from public worship "without 
allowable excuse" incurred the forfeiture 
of a pound of tobacco, or 50 lbs. if the 
absence were persisted in for a month. 
Divine public service was to be in con- 
formity to the canons of the Church of 
:England. In addition to the Church fes- 
tivals, J\Iarch 22 (0. S.) was to be annu- 
ally observed in commemoration of the 
e
cape of the colony from d<,struction hy 
the Indians. No minister was allowed to 
be absent from his parish more than two 
months in a year, under pain of forfeiting 
one-half of his salaTY, or the whole of it, 
and his spiritual charge, if absent four 
months. He who disparaged a minister 
without proof was to be fined 500 lhs. 
of tobacco, and to beg the minister's par- 
don publicly before the congr('gation. The 
minister's salary was to be paid out of the 
first-gathered and best tobacco and corn; 
and 110 man was to dispose of his tobacco 
before paying. his church-dues, under pain 
of forfeiting double. Drunkenness and 
swearing were made punishable offence
. 


VIRGINIA MOU
TAI:oIEERS IS COLOSIAL TIMES. 
8.3 
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The leyy and expenditure were to be go to work in the fields without being 
made by the Assembly only; the governor armed, nor to leave his hou::;e exposed to 
might not draw the inhabitants from their attack; no powder was to be spent un- 
private employments to do his work; the necessarily, and each plantation was to 
whole council had to consent to the levy be furnished with arms. Persons of 
of men for the public service; older set- "quality" who were delinquent might not 
tlers, who came before Sir Thomas Gates undergo corporal punishment like "COnl- 
(1611). " and their posterity" were to be J110n" people, but might be imprisoned 
exempt from personal military service; the and fined. Any person wounded in the 
burgesses were not to be molested in going military service was to be cured at the 
to, coming from, or during the sessions of public charge, and if permanently lamed 
the Assembly; every private planter's was to have a maintenance according to 
lands were to be surveyed and their bounds his "quality"; and 10 lbs. of tobacco 
recorded; monthly courts were to be held were to be levied on each male colo- 
by special commissioners at Elizabeth nist to pay the expenses of the War. This 
City, at the mouth of the James, and at war was that with the Indians after the 
Charles City, for the accommodation of massacre in 1622, and much of the legis- 
more distant plantations.; the price of lation had reference to it, such as an 
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BERKELEY, VIRGINIA, NEAR HARRISON'S LANDING. 


corn was to be unrestricted; in every par- order for the inhabitants, at the beginning 
iöh was to be a pùblic granary, to which of July, 1624, to fall upon the adjoining 
each planter was to bring yearly a bushel savages" as they did last yeal." 
of corn to be disposed of for public use by In 1624, of the 9,000 persons who had 
a vote of the freemen, and if not disposed been sent to Virginia, only a little more 
of to be returned to the owner; every set- than 2,000 remained. The same year the 
tIer was to be compelled to cultivate corn London Company was dissolved by a writ 
enough for his family; all trade in corn of quo warranto, and Virginia became a 
with the Indians was prohibited; every royal province. George Yeardly was ap- 
freeman was to fence in a garden of a point.f'd governor, with twelve councillors. 
quarter of an acre for tlJe planting of He died in 1627, and was succeeded by Sir 
grape-vines, roots, herhs, and mulberry- John Harvey, a llanghty and unpopular 
trees; inspectors, or H censors," of to- ruler. Harvey was deposed by the Vir- 
hacco were to be appointed; ships were ginians in 1635, hut was reinstated by 
to break bulk only at ,James City; weight9 Charles T., and ruled untillû39. Sir 'ViII. 
and measures were to be sealed; every iam Berkeley became governor in 1641, at 
house was to be palisaded for defence the beginning of the civil war in Eng- 
against the Indians, und no man was to land, and being a thorough loyalist, soon 
86 



VIRGINIA, COLO]fY OF 
came in contact with the re I Hlblican Par- g In Th t \ '7' 
. ia. . a wa
 '\' ashlngton's first ap- 
lialllcnt. The colonists, also, remained pearance In publIc service. He pcrformed 
loyal, and invited the son of the behead.- the duty with so much skill and prudence 
ed K.illg to come and reign oyer them. that he was placed at the head of a mili- 
Cromwell sent cOIllmissioners and a fleet tary force the next year, and fought the 
to Virginia. A compromise with the 
rench at and near Fort Necessity. Dur- 
loyalists \vas effected. Berkeley gave way lng the French and Indian 'Var that en- 
to Richard Bcnnett, one of the commis- sued, "Virginia bore her share; and when 
sioners, who became goyernor. But when England began to press hcr taxation 
Charles II. was l'estored, Bel'keley, who schemes in relation to the colonies the 
had not left Yirgillia, was reinstated; the Yi.rginia House of Burgcsscs took a 
atri- 
laws of the colony were revived; restric- otIc stand in opposition, under t11e leader- 
th-e reyenne laws were enforced; the ship of P ATIUCK HENRY (q. v.). From 
Church of England-disestablished in Vir- that time until the breaking out of the 
ginia-was re-established, and severe legis- Revolutionary 'Yar the Virginians were 
latiye acts against Non-conformists were C'onspicuous in maintaining the rights of 
passed. Berkeley proclaimed Charles II. the colonies. 
.. King of England, Scotland, Ireland, and On l\Iarch 20, 1775, a convention of del- 
\'Tirginia," and ruled with vigor. Under gates from the seyeral counties and 
Berkeley, the colonists had become dis- corporations of Yirginia met for the first 
contented, and in lô76 they broke out into time. They assembled in St. .John's Church 
open rebcllion, led by a \Yea1thy anù enter- in Richmond. Among the conspicuous 
prising young lawyer namcd NATHANIEL members of the conyention were \Vashing- 
BACON (q. v.). ton and Patrick Hcnry. Peyton Randolph 
Charles II. had given a patent for Vir- was chosen president and John Ta7cwell 
ginia (1673) to two of his rapacious cour- clerk. A large portion of the members 
tiers (Arlington and Culpeper), and in yearned for reconciliation with Great Brit- 
lr.77 the lattf'r superseded Berkeley as ain, while others saw no ground for hope 
governor. He arrived in Virginia in 1680, that the mother-country would be just. 
and his rapaC'ity and profligacy soon so Among the lattf'r was Patrick Henry. His 
disgusted the people that they were on judgment was too sound to be misled by 
the verge of rebellion, when the King, of- mere appearances of justicc, in which 
fended at him, rf'vokf'd his grant and his others trusted. The convention expressed 
commission. Hf' was succeeded by an its unqualified appI'obation of the proceed- 
equally unpopular governor, Lord Howard ings of the Continental Congress, and 
of Effingham, and the people wcre again warmly thanked their dclegates for the 
stirred to revolt; but the death of the part they had taken in it. TJwy thanked 
King and other events in England made the Ass('mbly of the island of Jamaica 
them wait for hoped-for relief. The Stu- for a sympathizing document, and then 
arts were driven from the throne forever proceeded to considcr resolutions that the 
in 1688, and there was a change for the colonv should be instantly put in a state 
better in the colonies. In 1699 \YiHiams- of de"'fence by an immediate organization 
burg was founded and made the capital of the militia. 
of Virginia, where the General Assembly This mcant resistancc, and the resolu- 
met in 1700. The code was revised for tions alarmed the more timid, who op- 
the fifth time in 1705, when by it slaves posed the measure as rash and 
lm?st 
were declared real cstate, and this law impious. Deceived by a show of JustIce 
continued until 1776. Hostilities with the on the part of Great Britain, tlwy urgcd 
French broke out in 1754, they having' dt'lav for it was f'vident that th(' numer- 
Imilt a line of military posts along the OUR 
f'ri('nds of the colonists in England. 
w('stern slope of tll(' Alleghany J\foun- tOg'f'ther with the manufaduring intf're
t, 
t:1ins, in tllf' rf'ar of Virginia, and at tIle would Roon bring about an a('l
ommoda- 
head-waters of tIle Ohio. To one of tlwRe tion. Tllis show of timidity and tempor- 
posts young George \Vashington was sent izing- roused the fire of patriotism }n t.h(' 
on a diplomatic mission towards the close bosom of Henry, and he made an lmpa
- 
of 1753, by Dinwiddie, governor of Vir- sioned speech, which 
1ectrificll aU heilr.. 
87 
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PI'S and has become in our history an ad- 
mired specimen of oratory. The resolu- 
tions to prepare for defence were passed, 


tainder, with those of Randolph, Jefferson, 
the two Adamses, and Hancock. 
Governor Dunmore soon called a meet- 
ing of the Virginia 
Assembly to con- 
sider a conciliatory 
proposi tiOI ill a d e 
by Lord North. 
They rejected it, 
and in his anger 
he fulminated 
pro clamations 
against IIenr
T and 
the conul1i ttees of 
vigilance which 
were formed in 
every county in 
Virginia. He 
declared t II a t, 
should one of his 
officers be molested 
in the performance 
of his duty, he 
would raise the 
royal standard, 
proclaim freedom 
to the slaves. and 
arm them against 
their masters. He 
sent his family 
(
lay 4) on board 
the British man-of- 
and Patrick Henry, Richard Henry Lee, war Fowcy, in the York River, fortified 
Robert C. Nicholas, Benjamin Harrison, his "palace," aud secretly placed powder 
Lemuel Riddick,George 'Vashington,Adam under the magazine at 'Yilliamsburg. 
Stephen, Andre.w Lewis, "Tilliam Chris- with the evident intention of blowing it 
tian, Edmund Pendleton, Thomas J effer- up should occasion seem to require it. 
son, and Isaac Lane were appointed a The discovery of this "gunpowder plot" 
commitee to prepare a plan accordingly. greatly irritated the people. A rnmor 
Their plan for emhodying the militia was came (June 7) that armed marinps 
adopted, and Virginia preparf'd herself were on their way from the Fou;c.'f to 
for the conflict. Provision was made for aRsist Dunmore to enforce the Jaws. 
the enrolment of a company of volunteers The people flew to arm
, and the gov- 
in each county. The convention reappoint- ernor, alarmed, took refuge on the man- 
ed the Virginia delegates to seats in the of-war. He was the first of the royal 
second Continental Congress, adding governors who abdicated government at 
Thomas Jefferson, "in case of the non- the beginning of the Revolution. From the 
attendance of Peyton Randolph." Henry P071"('.1! Dunmore sent messages. addresses. 
}md said, prophetically, in his Rpeecll, and letters to the burgesses in session at 
" The next gale that comf'S from the North 'Yilliamsburg, and received communica- 
will bring to our ears the clash of arms!" tions from them in return. 'Yhf'n an bills 
This prophecy was speedily fnlfiIlf'd by ]Jnssed were ready for the governor's sig- 
the clash of arms at Lexington. His bold nature. lIe was invited to his capitol to 
proceedings and utterances in this COnven- sign them. He declined, and df'manded 
tion caused his name to be presented to that they should present the papf'rs at his 
the British government in a bill of at- residence on shipboard.. Instead of this, 
88 
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ST. JOHS'S CHUROH. 



VIRGINIA, STATE OF 


the t"lurgesses delegated their powers to a 
permanent committee and adjourned. So 
ended ro
"al rule in Virginia. 
In I\Iay, 1776, a conY(
ntion of 130 dele-- 
gates assembled at \YiJIiamsburg. After 
haying finished current business, the con- 
vention resolved itself into a committee 
cf the whole on the state of the colon).. 
On l\Iay 1;3, resolutions which had been 
drafted by Edmund Pendleton were unani- 
mously flgreed to, 112 lllf>mbers being pres: 
ent. The preamble enumerated their chief 
grievances, and said, " \Ye ha ye no alterna- 
tive left but an abject submission or a 


total separation." Then they decreed that 
their" delegates in Congress be instructed 
to propose to that body to declare the 
united colonies free and independent 
States, absoh'ed from all aIleQ'iance or de- 
. , 
pendence upon the crown or Parliament of 
Great Britain; and that they give the 
a
sent of this colony to such declaration, 
and to measures for forming foreign all i- 
aIICeS and a confederation of the colonies' 
provided that the power of forming gov
 
ernment for, and the regulation of the 
internal concerns of each colony be left 
to the respective colonial legislatures." 


VIRGINIA, STATE OF 


Virginia, STATE OF. The State consti- 
tution was franlf'd in June, 1776. \Vhile 
tJle foremost citizen of Virginia was lead- 
ing the army fighting for independence, 
and was the most earnest advocate for a 
ua tional bond of all the Sta t('s, the repre- 
sentatives of her people, in her Ic'gislat- 
ure, always opposed the measures that 
would make the States one union. Her leg- 
iHJature sf'parateJy ratified (.Tune 2, 1779) 
the treaty with France, and asserted in 
its fullest degree the absolute sovereignty 
of the separate States, and when Con- 
gre
s received petitions concernin
 Jand:.; 
b, the Ohio country, the Virginia 
\.sse1ll- 
hly remonstrated against any action in 
the IH'emisf's by that body, because it 
would "be a dangerous prece(knt, which 
miQ'11t herf'after subvert the soyeJ'f'ignty 
an
l gOYf'rnment of anyone or more of the 
rnited Stat(,8 and (,Rtahlisll in Congress 
a power whicl., in process of time. must 
deO'enerate into an intolera hl(' d('spoti
lll." 
Co 
Patrick Henry, too, vehemently condemned 
the phrHs('ology of the preamble to the 
national Constitution-" 'Y e, t
ie people" 
-arO'uinO' that it should have been n \Ye, 

 
 
the States.." So, also, did George l\Iason. 
So jealous of their "soyereignty" were 
the Statf's in general that Congress, at 
the begÌ11ning of 1780, finding itsf'lf uttf>r- 
Iy helple
s, threw eYf'rything upon t
f' 
Statf's. \Va
hington df'eply deplored tlus 
state of thinO's. "Certain I am:' he wrote 
to Joseph .J

es, a delegate from Virginia, 
in 
Iay, "unless Congress is veRted with 
powers bv the several States competent to 
the O'reat P ur p oses of war, or assume them the 
b 8D 


as matter of right, and they and the 
States r('spectiyely act with more energy 
than they llaye hitherto done, our cause i-i 
lost. . . . T see one head gradually chang- 
ing into thirteen. I !':ee one army branch- 
ing into thirteen, which, instf'ad of looking 
up to Congress as the supreme control- 
ling power of the United StateR, are con- 
sidering themselYcs H8 df'pendent on their 


fit -. 


. i.... 


GEORGE 1IfAsoN. 


several States:' Towards tll<' end of Junp 
G('ll('ral Greene wrote: "The Congrpsc; 
ha,'e lost their inf!u('ncc. I llin"e for a 
100lO' time Ref'n tIH' necC'F:sity of Rome new 
p]a
 of eiyil gm'C'rnmenL rnIN.
 tlwl"P i
 
some ('ontrol oyer the Rtat('s h.," tIle Con- 
gress, we shall.soon h(' li!,
 a hl"ol.;:('n hand." 
The maraudmg exp('(hhon of Arnold up 
.Tames River, ('arly in 1781, was fol- 
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(May 20), General Phillips died (J\lay 
13) at Pete:sburg. On l\lay 24 Cornwallis 
crossed the James and pushed on towards 
Richmond. He seized all the fine horses 
he could find, with which he mounted 
about GOO cayaIry, whom he sent after 
I
afayette, then not far distant from Rich- 
mond, with 3,000 men, waiting for the al'- 
riyal of \Yayne, who was approaching with 
Pennsylvania troops. The marquis fell 
slowly Lack, and at a. ford on the 
North Anne he met \Va,yne with 
800 men. Cornwal1is had pur- 
sued him as far as Hanover 
Court - house, from which place 
the earl sent I..ieutcnant-Colonel 
Simcoe, with his loyalist corps, 
the "Queen's Rangers," to capt- 
ure or destroy stores in charge 
of Steuben at the junction of 
..
; the Havf'nna and Fluvanna riv- 
. 
- " ers. In this he failf'd. 
Tarleton had been detached, 
at the same time, to capture 
Governor Jefferson and the mell1- 
bf'rs of the Virginia lpgislature 
at Charlottesville, whither they 
had fled from Richmond. Only 
seven of them were made ca p- 
ment to France on account of the Con- tives. .Jefferson narrowly escaped by flee- 
gress. There were virtually no troops in ing from his house (at l\Ionticel1o) on 
Virginia to oppose this invasion, for all horseback. accompanied by a single ser- 
tJmt were really fit for service Í1ad been va nt, and hiding in the mountains. He had 
sent to the army of Greene, in the left his dwelling only ten luinutes be- 
Carolinas. Steuben had about 500 half- fore one of Tarleton's officers entered it. 
starved and naked troops, whom he was At Jefferson's plantation, near the Point 
training for recruits. These wcre mostly of Forks, Cornwallis committed the most 
without arms, and retreated before Phil- wanton destruction of property, cutting 
lips to Richmond. La.fayette, who had the throats of young horses not fit for 
haIted at AnnapoJis, now hurried forward, service, slaughtering the cattle, and burn- 
and, by a forced march of 200 miles, ing the hal'ns with remains of previous 
reached Richmond twelve hours hf>fore crop!=;, laying waste growing ones, burning 
rhillips and Arnold appeared on the oppo- all the fences on the plantation, and carry- 
site side of the rivcr. Joined by Steuben: ing away ahout thirty slaves. I
afayettc 
the marquis here chccked the invaders, now turned upon the ead, when the latter, 
who retired to City Point, at the junction supposing the forces of the marquis to be 
of the James and Appomattox. After mueh greater than they were, retreatf'd 
coBecting an immense plunder in tobacco in haste down the Virginia peninsula to 
and slaves, besidcs destroying ships, mins
 \Yil1iamshurg, blackening his pathway 
an(I every 
pt'('ics of pl'olwrty that fpl1 in with fire. It is pstimaterl that during the 
his way, I>hillips embal'ked }1Ís army and invaRion-from Arnold's ac1vent in ,Tanll- 
dropped 
ome distance down the rÌ\Ter. ary until Cornwallis rf'ac1wd 'Vil1iamsburg 
'Vhen, soon aftf>nvanls, Cornwallis ap- late in .Tune-property to the amount of 
proached Virginia from the south, he $15,000,000 was destroyed and 30,000 
ordered Phil1ips to meet him at Peters- slaves were carried away. The British, in 
burg. Before thf' arrivaJ of the earl their retreat, had be

 c:lQsely followed by 
ÛÜ 


lowed by a more formidable invasion in 
the latter part of 1\larch. General Phil- 
lips, of Burgoyne's army, who had been 
exchanged for Lincoln, joined Arnold at 
Portsmouth, with 2,000 troops from K ew 
York, and took the chief command. They 
wfnt up the James and Appomattox 
rivers, took Petersburg (...\pril 25), and 
destroYf'd 4,000 hogsheads of tobacco, 
which had been collected there for ship- 
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LafaJette, \Vayne, and Steuben, and were 
not allowed a minute's rest until they 
reached \\ïlliamshurg, where they were 
protected by their shipping. 
The convention to con
ider the Articles 
. of Confederation, or to form a Ilew con- 
stitution, having mct on the invitation of 
Virginia, courtesy assigned to the dele- 
gates to that State the task of giving a 
start to the proceedings. Accordingly, 
Gm"crnor Randolph, after a speech on the 
defects of the confedcration, on ]'Iay 2U, 
1787, offered fifteen resolutions suggest- 
ing amenùments to the feùeral system. 
They proposed a national legislature, to 
con::;ist of two branches, the members of 
the first, or most numerous branch, to be 
chosen by the people, and to be appor- 
tioned to the States in the proportion of 
free population or taxes; those of the sec- 
ond branch to be chosen by the first, out 
of candidates to bc nominatcd by the State 
legislatures. A separate national execu- 
tive was proposed, to be chosen by the 
na tional legislat- 
ure; a national 
judiciary and a 
council of revision, 
to consist of the 
executive and a 
p
U't of the judi- 
cial'y, with a quali- 
fied nega tive on 
every act of legis- 
lation, State as well 
as national. These 
wpre the principal 
features of the 
"Virginia plan," as 
it was called. It - 
was referred to a 
committee, together 
with a sketch of a 
plan by Charles 
Cotesworth Pin c k- 
ney, which, in its 
form and arrange- 
ment, furnished the 
outline of t1w con- 
stitution a!'; a(lopted. 
For many years 
the Rtate of Vir- 
ginia maintained a 
predominating 
influence in the af- 
fairs of the nation. 
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During the 'Var of 1812 - 13 its coast>i 
were ravished by British marauders. 
In 1831 an immrrection occurred in 
Southampton county, led by a negro 
named Nat Turner, which alarmed the 
whole State, but it was f-peedily sub- 
dued. In 1839 an attpmpt was made 
by JOHN BROWN (q. v.) to free the slaves 
of Virginia. Early in 18Gl the question of 
secession divided the people. The Con- 
federate leaders of Virginia found it hard 
work to " carry out" the State, for there 
\Vas a strong Union sentiment aJllong the 
people, esppcially in the western or moun- 
tain districts. They finally procured the 
authol'Ìzation of a convention, which as- 
sembled in Richmond, Feb. 13, lSG1, with 
John Janney as clminnan. It had a 
stormy session from February until April, 
for the Unionists were in the majority. 
Even as late as ...\pril 4 the <,onvention re- 
fused, by a vote of 8D against 45, to pass 
an ordiu:l nce of secession. But the pressure 
of the Confederates had then become so 
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dard that one weak Unionist after another 
ga ye way, CUllyel'ted by sophistry or 
threats. Commissioners were sent to 
President Lincoln, to asccrtain his deter- 
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hanged. * Resistance would be useless, and 
the ten members did not appear in the con- 
vention. Other Unionists who remained in 
the convention were awed by their violent 
IJl"oceedings, and on l\Ionday, April 17, an 
ordinanre was passed by a vote of 85 
against 55 entitled, " An ordinance to re- 
peal the ratification of the Constitution 
of the United States of America by the 
State of Virginia, and to reserve aU the 
rights and powers granted under said 
Constitution." 
At the same time the convention passed 
an ordinance requiring the governor to 
call out as many volunteers as might be 
necessary to repel an invasion of the 
State. It was ordained that the secession 
ordinance should go into effect only when 
it should be ratified by the votes of a 
majority of the people. The day for the 
casting of such voie was fixed for 
lay 23. 
:l\1eanwhile the whole military force of 
Virginia. had been placed under the con- 
trol of ihe Confederate States of America. 
Kearly the whole State was under the 
control of the military authority. At the 
time appointed for the vote, Senator 
t.Tamcs 1\1. 1\1ason, author of the fugitive 
slave Jaw, addressed a letter to the people, 
declaring that the ordinance of secession 
absolved them from all allegiance to the 
UniÜ'd States; that they were bound to 
support the "sacred pledge" made to the 
" Confederate States" by the treaty of an- 
nexation. etc. 
Tl1P Virginia convention had appointed 
C'x-Presid(,llt John Tyler, 'V. Ballard Pres- 
ion, S. 1\1. D. 1\loore, James P. Hol- 
combe, .Jamcs C. Bruce, and Levi E. 
Harvie, cOJl1missiol1('rs to treat with 

\lexander II. Stephens, Vice-President of 
ihe Confederate States of America, for 
the annexation of Yirginia to the Southern 
Confederacy. 1\:11'. Stephens was clotherl 
with full power to make a treaty to 
that effect. It was then planned to seize 
the national capital; and at several 
places on 11 is way towards Richmond. 
where he harangl1Pd the people, he raised 
the cry of " ON TO 'V ARlIIXGTON!" (q. 'P.). 
Troop
 were pressing towards tlmt goal 
from t1w South. He was received in 
Richmond, by the authorities of every 


mination about seceding Statf's, who were 
told explicitly that he should defend the 
life of the republic to the best of his 
ability. Their report added fuel to the 
flame of passion then raging in Richmond. 
In the convention, the only question re- 
maining on the evening of April 15 was, 
ShaH Virginia secede at once, or wait 
for the co-operation of the border slave- 
Jabor States? In the midst of the ex- 
citement pending that qu('si ion, the con- 
vention adjourned until the next morn- 
ing. 
The folJmdng day the convention as- 
sC'mbJed in secret session. For three days 
threats and persuasion had been brought 
to bear upon the faithful Union members, 
who were chiefly from the mountain dis- 
tricts of western Virginia, where slavery 
had a Yf'ry light hold upon the people. On 
the adjournment, on the 15th, there was a 
dear majority of 153 in the convention 
against secession. 1\iany of the Unionists 
gave way on the IGth. It was ralculated 
that if ten Union members of the con- 
H'ntion should be absent, there would he 
a majority for secession. That numher of 
the weaker ones were waited upon on the 
evening of the 1 Gth, and informed that 
they had the choice of doing one of three 
... Statement 
things-namely, to vote for a secession vf'ntton, cited 
ordinance, to absent themselves, or be 1861, p. 735. 
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kind, with aSSlll"anceS that his mission 
,,"ould be successful. The leaders were 
eager for the consummation of the treaty 
bdore the people should vote on the 
ordinance of secession; and on Stephens's 
arrival he and the Virginia commis- 
sioners pntered upon their prescl'ibed 
duties. On April 24 they agreed to 
and signed a "convention between the 
commonwealth of Virginia and the Con- 
federate States of America," which pro- 
vided that, until the union of Virginia 
with the latter should be perfected," the 
whole military force and military opel'a- 
t.ions, otfensive and defensive, of said 
commonwealth in the impending <,on- 
flict with the United States, should be 
under the chief control and direction of 
the President of the Confederate States." 
On the following day tlw convention 
pas
ed an ordinance l'atifying the treaty, 
.anù adopting and ratifying the "pro- 
visional constitution of the Confederate 
States of Ame1"Îca." On the same day 
John Tyler telegraphed to Governor 
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Pickens, of Routh Carolina: "'Ye are 
fellow-citizens once more. By an orùi- 
nance pa

ed this day Virginia has adopt- 
ed the provisional government of the 
Confederate States." They also pro- 

eeded to appoint delegates to the Con- 
federate Congress; authorized the banks 
of the State to suspend specie payment: 
made provision for the establishment of 
a navy for Virginia, and for enlistments 
for the State army, and adopted other 
preparations for war. They also inyited 
the Confederate States government to 
make Richmond its headquaders. The 
In'oclamation of the annexation was im- 
mediately put forth br .Tohn T...etcher, the 
governor of .Virginia. All this was done 
almost a month bpfore the people of 
Yirginia were allowed to ,'ote on s('ces- 
sion. 
The vote for secession was 12.3,!);)0, and 
ngainst secession 20,373. This diù not in- 
dude the vote of northwestern Virginia. 
,,,here, in convpntion, tpn days lwfm'e the 
yoting, they had planted the s('cds of a 
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AGRICULTURAL SCENE I
 VIRGINIA. 


Il{>W commonwealth (see 'VEST VIRGI
IA). 'Val' Yirginia suffered intensely from its 
The State authorities immediately after- ravages. 
wards took po
session of national propf'rty The Confederates assembled at l\fanas- 
within the limits of Virginia, and on April sas .Junction attf'lllpted to take a p08i- 
23 action was taken for the annf'xation uf tion near tIle capital. Early in l\Iay the 
the State to the Routhern Conff'de'racy, and f<lmily of Col. Rohert E. Lee had left Ar- 
surrendering thf' control of its military lington Honsf'. opposite Georgetown. with 
to the latter pow('r. On l\Iay 7 thf' Rtate its most valuable contents, and joined 
was admitted to representation in the 11Ïm at TIl('hmond. Umlf'l" his guic1ance 
Confederate CongTf'SS, and large force's the Confpderates were preparing to for- 
of Confederate troops were concentrated tHy Arlington Hf>ights, where hl'avy siege 
within its limits for the purpose of at- guns would command the cities of 'Vasn- 
te'mpting to se'l?'e the national capital. ington and Gf'orgetown. This mOVf'mf'nt 
From that timf' until tllf> dose of ill(' Civil was djseoyered in timp to df'feat its ob- 
!J4 
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ject. Already Confederate pickets were 
on Arlington Heights, and at the Vir- 
ginia end of the Long Bridge across the 
l'otomac. Orders were iUlluediately given 
for National troops to occupy the shores 
of the Potomac Hiver, opposite 'Vash- 
iugton, and the city of Alexandria, 9 
miles below. Towards midnight, l\Iay 23, 
13,000 troops in "Tashington, under the 
command of General l\Iansfield, were put 
in motion for the passage of the Potomac 
ut three points--one column to cross the 
Aqueduct Bridge at Georgetown; another 
at the Long Bridge, at 'Vashington, and 
a third to proceed in vessels to Alexan- 
dria. Gen. Irvin :l\1cDowell led the col- 
umn across the Aqueduct Bridge, in the 
light of a full moon, and took possession 
of Arlington Heights. At the same time 
the second column was crossing the Long 
Bridge, 2 miles below', and soon joined 
McDowell's column on Arlington Heights 
and began casting up fortifications. The 
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New York Fire Zouave Regiment, com- 
manded by COL. EPHRAIM EL1IORE ELLS- 
WORTH (q. v.), embarked in vessels and 
sailed for Alexandria, while another body 
of troops marched for the same desti- 
nation by way of the Long Bridge. The 
two divisions reached .Alexandria about 
the same time. The United States frigate 
PatcJtce was IJTing in the river off Alex- 
andria, and her cOlllmandcr had been in 
negotiation for the surrender of the city. 
Ignorant of this fact, Ellsworth marched 
to the centre of the town and took formal 
possession of it in the name of his gov- 
ernment, the Virginia troops having fled. 
The Orange and Alexandria Railway sta- 
tion was seized with much rolling-stock, 
and very soon Alexandria was in the quiet 
possession of the National forces. 
Governor Letcher had concentrated 
troops at Grafton, on the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railway, under Colonel Porterfield. 
A camp of Ohio volunteers had assem- 
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A:S OLD nl:GINIA MANSION. 


bled opposite "
heeling. General l\fcClc1- mission is to cross the frontier, to pro- 
lan ,vas assigucù to tIle D('partment of teet the majesty of the law, and secure 
the Ohio. which included western Vir- our brethren from the grasp of armed 
ginia and Indiana. A regiment of loyal traitors." Immediately afterwards Kel- 
Virginians haa bef>n formt-'(l at \Ylweling, ley and his regiment crossed over to 
and B. F. Kelley, a native of X'ew lIamp- \Vheeling and marched on Grafton. Por- 
shire, and once a 1"f>sidpnt of 'Ylwel ing, terfield fied in alann, with about 1,500 
\\ as invited to be its leader. It ren- foHowers (one-third cavalry), and took 
ùezvouseù at the ("amp of the volunte('rs. rost at Philippi, about 16 miles distant. 
Having visited Indianapolis and assured The Ohio and Indiana troops followed 
the assembled troops there that they helle)T, and were nearly all near Grafton 
would soon ùe called upon to fight for OIl June 2. There the whole Union force 
thf>ir country, 1JcCleHan is:-,ued an ad- was divided into two columns-one under 
dress (l\fay 26) to the Union citiz('ns Kell('r. the other under Col. E. Dumont, 
of western Virginia; and then, in obe- of Indiana. These marched upon Phi- 
dience to orders, he proceeded with vohm- lippi by different routes. oyer rugged hills. 
1 ('ers-Kelley's regiment and other Yir- Kelley and Porterfield had a severe skir- 
ginians-to attempt to driye the Con- mish at Philippi. The Confederates, at- 
federate forces out of that region and tacked by the other column, were already 
nd,yance on Harper's Ferry. He assureù flying in confusion. The Union troops 
1he people that the Ohio and Indiana captured Porterfield's official papers, 
1l'oop
 under him should respect their haggage, and arms. Colonel Kelley was 
rights. To his soldiers he said, "Your severely wounded, and Colonel Dumont 
f)(1 
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assumed the command of the combined 
columns. They retired to Grafton, where 
for a while the headquarters of the N a- 
tional troops in nurthwestern Virginia 
were established. 
o the Civil 'Val' was 
begun in western Yirginia. 
After the di::;persion of Garnett's forces 
in westel'll Yirginia, events seemeù to 
prophesy that the war was ended in that 
l"egioll. Genel'al Cox had been successful 
in driving ex-Governor 'Vise and his fol- 
lowers out of the Kanawha region. He 
had crossed the Ohio at the mouth of the 
Guyandotte River, captured Barboursville, 
and pushed on to the Kanawha Valley. 
'Vise was there, below Charlestown. His 
outpost below was driven to his camp by 
1,500 Ohio troops under Colonel Lowe. 
The fugitives gave such an account of 
Cox's numbers that the general and all 
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tIle Confederates fled ( July 20), and did 
not halt until they reached Lewisburg, 
the capital of Greenbrier county. The 
news uf Garnett's disaster and 'Vise's in- 
t:ul1lpetence so dispirited his troops that 
large numbers left him. He was rein- 
forced and outranked by John B. Floyd 
(formedy United States Secretary of 
'Val'), who took the chief command. Mc- 
Clellan regarded the war as over in west- 
ern Virginia. "\Ve have completely an- 
nihilated the enemy in western Virginia," 
he said in an address to his troops. 
"Our loss is about thirteen killed, and 
not more than forty wounded; while 
the enemy's loss is not far from 200 
killed, and the number of prisoners 
we have taken will amount to at least 
1,000. We have captured seven of the 
enemy's guns." Rosecrans succeeded Mc- 
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TROOPS ON THE MARCH IN VIRGINIA. 
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Clellan in the chief command in that alJ7zed the Confederate power in western 
reO"ion the former having been called to Virginia. He left his troops (about 2,000 
th
 c
nunand of the Army of the Poto- in number) with Cot Edward Johnson, 
mac. But the Confederates were not will- of Georgia, and returned to that 
tate. 
ing to surrender to the Nationals the gran- Reynolds had left his troops in charge of 
aries that would be needful to supply the Gen. nobert H. l\Iil rny, consisting of a 
troops in eastern Yirginia without a single brigade, to hold the mountain pass- 
struo'O'le and General Lee was placed in (,S. He scouted the hills vigorously, skir- 
1:'0 , 
the chief cOlllluand of the Confedf'rate lllishing here and there, and finally, on 
forces there, superseding the incompetents. Dec. 12, moved to attack Johnson. He was 
After J
ee was recalled to Richmond, at first unsuccessful, the Confederates be- 
in 18ßl, Floyd and Rosecrans were com- came the aggressors, and, after losing near- 
petitors for the possession of the I\:ana- ly 200 men, he retired. The Confederate 
wha Valley. The former, late in October, loss was about the same. Late in Decem- 
took post at a place wl1Pre his cannon her :l\Iilroy sent some troops under l\iajor 
commanded the road oypr which supplies \Vebster to look up a Confederate fOl'ce 
for the latter passed, and it was resolved at Huntersyille. It was succesRful, after 
to dislodge or capture him. General a weary march of 50 miles over ground 
Schenck waR sput to gain Flo
rd's rear, covered with snow. The Confederates were 
but he was hindcred by a sudden flood dispersed, a large amonnt of stores burn- 
in New River. though the Confederates ed, and their soldiers, disheartened, al- 
were struck (NO\T. 12) in front by Ken- most entirely disappeared from that re- 
tnckians und('l' l\[ajor Le('per. Floyd fled gion. 
precipitately, strewing the way with tents, \Yhen J\icClelIan's army went to the Yir- 
tent-poles, working utensils, and amlUuni- ginia peninsula (April, 18(2), there were 
tion in order to lighten his wagons. Gen- three distinct Union armies in the vicin- 
pral Uenham, pursuing, struck Floyd's ity of the Blue Ridge, acting indepen- 
rear-guard of 400 c3valry in the flight; denUy, but in co-operation with the Army 
but the plHsuit was ended after a 30-mile of the Potomac. One was in the l\iountain 
race, and the fugitives escap('d. Floyd Department, under General Frfmont; 
soon aftprwards took: leave of his army. a spcond in the Department of the Shen- 
l\Icanwhile General Reynolds was moving andoah, under General Banks; and a 
vigorouRly. Lee had left Gen. H. R. Jack- third in the newly created Department of 
Ron, of Georgia, with about 3.000 men, the Rappa11annock, under General l\IcDow- 
on Greenbrier River, at the foot of Cheat ell. Frémont was at Franklin, in Pendle- 
l\fountain, and a small force at Hunters- ton county. early in April, with 15,000 
vHle, to watch Reynolds. He was near a men; Ranks was at Strasburg, in the 
noted tavern on the Staunton pike called Shenandoah Yaney. with about 10,000 
"TraveIlprs' Rest." Reynolds moved about men; and l\fcDowell was at FrederiekR- 
5,000 men of Ohio, Indiana, l\fichigan, and burg, on the Rappahannock. with 30,000 
Virginia against .Jackson at the begin- men. \Y11en \Vashington was relieved by 
ning of Octoher, 1801. On the morning the df'parture of .Johnson for the penin- 
of the 2d they attacked JackRon, and suI a, l\fcDowell was ordererl forward to 
were repulRed, after an engagement of eo-operate with l\fcCI ell an, and Shields's 
seven hours, with a loss of ten men kiHed division was added to his force, making it 
and thirty-two wounded. Jackson lost in about 40.000. 
picket-firing and in the trenches ahout Arrangenwnts l1ad been made for t11e 
200 men. Reynolds fell back to Elkwa- service of auxiliary or co-operating troops 
tel'. ::Meanwhile General Kf'llev. who was in western Yirginia, before the Army of 
guarding the Baltimore and . Ohio Rail- the Potomac started for Richmond in l\fay, 
road, had struck (Of't. 20) the Confedpr- 18G4. In that region Confederate cavalry, 
ates under l\fcDonald at Romney, and, gl1f'riHa bands, and bURhwhackers had lwPI1 
after a severe contest of two hours, rout- mis
hievously active for some time. l\fosp- 
ed them , ca p turinrr three canno n and a b t d t1 d 
" 
 
 y was an ac iye marau er lere, an , as 
large number of pdsoners. The blow early as .January (l8(4), GEN. FITZHUGH 
given Jarkson at "Travellers' Rest" par- LF.E (q. v.), with his mounted men, had 
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made a fruitless raid on the Baltimore portion of his own men and horses. Gen- 
anù Ohio Railway west of Cumbel'land. eral Sigel was put at the head of a large 
A little later Gen. Jubal A. Early, in com- force in the Shenandoah Valley (April, 
mand of the Confederates in the Shenan- 1864), who gave the command of the 
doah Yalley, scnt a foraging expedition Kanawha Valley to General Crook. On 
under lto8spr in the same direction, who his way up the valley from Staunton with 
was more successful, capturing 1,200 cat- 8,000 men, Sigel was met at New :l\Iarket 
tIe and 500 shepp a1 one place, and a by an equal force under Breckinridge. 
company of Union l:ioldiers at another. After much manæuyring and skirmishing, 
General Averill struck him near Romney Breckinl"idge charged on Sigel, near New 
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and drove 11im entirely out of the new J\farket, and, aftf'r a sharp fight, droye 
commonweal1 h (
ee 'YEST VIRGINIA), with him down the valley to the shelter of 
the loss of his prisoners and a large pro- Cedar Creek, near Strasburg, with a loss 
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of 700 men, six guns, 1,000 small-arms, 
and a portion of his train. Sigel was im- 
mediately superseded by General Hun- 
ter, who wa::; iU8tructed to move swiftly 


strength that when Ifuntel" attacked it 
(June 18) he was unable to take it. J\fak- 
ing a circuitous nlarch, the Nationals 
putercd the Kanawha Valley, where they 
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STATE CAPITOl. AXD CITY flALL, RI('H)JO
D, VA. 


on Staunton, destroy thp railway betwepn expected to find 1.500.000 rations left by 
that place and Charlottesvil1e, and then Crook and An>rill under a guard. A 
move on T.Jynehburg. Crook, meanwhile, guerilla band had swept away the ra- 
had met Gpnpral :l\IcCausland and fougl1Ì tion
 and nlPn, and the National anny 
and defeateù him at Duhlin Station, on suffered dreadfully for want of food and 
the Virginia and Tennessee Railway, and forage. 
destroyed a few mi1ps of that road. Crook :\Iay 9, ISG,}, President John
on rpeug- 
loc;;t 700 men, killecl and wound cd. Aver- nized Francis H. Pierpont as governor of 
in had, nlPanwhi1e, been unsuccessful in the State. He exercised jurisdiction from 
that region. Hunt(lr a(lYanced on Staun- 
\lexandria until the installation of mil- 
ton, and, at Pipdmont. not far from that itary government in 18G7. 
plaee. he fought with Generals Jones and A new constitution was ratified on July 
:\lcCausland (see PIED::\WNT, BATTI,E OF). G, ISGn, ùy a majority of 197,044 votes out 
At Rtaunton, Crook and Averill joined of a total of 215,422. The constitution 
Hunter, wh(ln the National forces eoncpn- was in ac('ordanee with the Fourteenth 
trated there, about 20,000 strong. movpcl AUlPlldment of the national Constitution. 
towards T.Jyncl11mrg by way of Lf'xington. Statp of1i('P]"s anù repl"eSelltatives in Con- 
That city wa
 tIle focal point of a vast grp
s were ("hoscn at the same time; and in 
and fprtilp l'egion. from wIdell Lee (]rpw January, 1870, Yirginia was admitted to 
supp1ies. Lee had given to J.Jyn("hhurg 
nch representation in the Congress. On June 
100 



VIRGINIA, STATE OF 


6, In02, a new constitution was adopted 
hy the constitutional conventioll, by a 
vote of DO to 10. Population in 18UO, 
I,G.35,nSO; in lUOO, 1,854,184. See UNITED 
STATES-VIRGINIA, in vol. ix. 


GOVERNORS UNDER THE COLONIAL GOVERN- 
MENT. 


PRESIDIØíTS OF THE COl'NCIL. 
Name. 
Edward :Maria Wingfield.... ... .... .. ..... 
Job n RatcJi fie. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Capt. John SmitLi........................ 
George Percy..... . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
GOVER:iORS. 
Lord Delaware. .... .. .. .... ... ........ . ... 1611 
Sir Thomas Dale......................... 1611 
Sir Thomas Gates........ ................ 1611 to 1614 
Sir Thomas Dale......................... 1614 " 1616 
George Yeardley......................... 1616 " 1617 
Samuel Argall. . . . . ... . .. .... . . . . . .. . . . ... 1617 " 1619 
Sir Georgc Yeardley......... . ..... .... ... 1619 " Hi21 
Sir Francis Wyatt. .... .... ... . .... ... .... 1621 " 1626 
Sir George Yeardley...................... 1626 "1627 
Francis West..... .. . . .. . . .. . . .. . . . . .. ... 1(i27. II 1629 
John Potts............................... 1629 
John Harvey............................ 1629 to 1635 
John \Vest............................... 1635 " 1636 
John Harvey............................. 1636 II 1639 
Sir Francis Wyatt.... . . . ....... . ...... '" 1639 " 1641 
Sir William Berkeley. . . . . . . .. . . . . .... . . .. 1641 " 1652 
Richard Bennett......................... 1652 " 1655 
Edward Digges..... .... .................. 1655 .. 1656 
Samuel Matthcws........................ 1656 II l(iüO 
Sir William Berkeley..................... 1660 " 1661 
Col. Francis Moryson.. . . . . .. .. .. . . . . .. ... 1661 " 1ü63 
Sir William Berkeley.... . .. . . .. ... . ... . .. 1663 " Hi77 
Sir Herbert .Jeffreys...................... 1677 " 1678 
Sir Henry Chicheley .................. ... 1678 " lü80 
I.ord Culpeper. .. . . . . . . . ... . . . . . .. . . .. . .. 1680 " 1684 
I.ord Howard of Effingham. . . . .. . . .... . ... 1684 " 16H8 
Nathaniel Bacon......................... 1688 " 1(;90 
Francis Nicholson. .. . . . . . . . . . .. .. . .. . . . .. 1ü90 " 1692 
Sir Edmund Andros. ........ ........ ..... 1692 " 1698 
Francis Nicholson. ................ .... ... 1698 " 1705 
Edward N oU. . . . . .... . . . . . . . .... . .. . .. ... 1705 " 1706 
Edmund Jennings........................ 1706" 1710 
Alexander Spotswood..................... 1710 " 1722 
Hugh Drysdale........................... 1722" 1726 
William Gouch........................... 1726 " 1749 
r


a

:::I
d} ........................ 1749 " 1752 
Robert Dinwiddie........................ 1752 " 1758 
Francis Fauquier......................... 1758 " 1768 
Lord Hontetonrt..... .... .. ., .. . . .. . . . . . .. 1768 " 1770 
William Nelson.......................... 1770 "1772 
I.ord Dunmore.... .............. ........ 1772 " 1776 
Provisional convention. . 
from July 17, 1775, to June 12, 1776 
GOVERNORS UNDER THE CONTINENTAL CO
- 
GRESS AND THE CONSTITUTION. 
Name. Term. 
Patrick Henry........................... 1776 to 1779 
Thomas.Jefferson......................... 1779 "1781 
Thomas Nelson .......................... 1781 
Benjamin Harrison. .... .... ...... ... ..... 1781 to 1784 
Patrick Henry........................... 17R4 " 1786 
Rc1mnnd Randolph... ........... ....... .. 1786 " 1788 
BC\"erly Randolph.. .. . . . . . .. . . . . . .. .. . . " ] 788 " ] 791 
Henry Lee. . . . . . .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. . . . . . . .. ] 791 " 1 7
4 
Robf'rt Brooke........................... 1794 "]796 
.James Wood............................. 1796 " 1799 
James Monroe........................... 1799" 1802 
.John Pagf'. . . .. .... .. .. .................. 1802 " 1805 
William H. Cabell....... ...... ........... lR05 " ]808 
John Tyler. . . .. ... . . ................ ..... 1808 " 1811 
James l\fonroe . ........ ............ ..... . 1811 
George W. Smith. .. .. .. .. . . .. .. . . . .. .. ... 1811 to 1812 
101 


Term. 
1607 
1607 to 1608 
1608 .. 1610 
1610 " 1611 


GOVERNORS-Continued. 


Name. Term. 
'James Barbour........................... 1812 to 1814 
Wilson C. Nicholas....................... 1814 " 18]6 
.James P. Preston............... ........ 1816 " 1819 
Thomas M. Randolph..................... 1819 " 1822 
Jamcs }>leasants. . ... . .. .. .. . . .... .. ...... 11:122 " 18
5 
John Tyler............................... 1825 "1826 
WiIliam B. Giles......................... 1826" 18
9 
John Floyd.............................. 1829 " 1833 
Littleton W. Tazewell.................... 1833 " 1836 
WyndlJam Robcrtson. ..:..... ............ 1836 " 1837 
David Campbell.... . . .... . .. ..... . . . . . . .. 1837 " IH40 
Thomas W. Gilmer........ ............... 1840 " 1841 
John Rutherford......................... 1841" ]842 
John 1\1. Gregory.......... ..... .......... 1842 ., 11-\4:3 
James McDowell.... ..................... 184J " 1846 
William Smith................... .......1846 "1849 
John B. Floyd........................... 1849" 1851 
JohnJohnson............................ U:\51 "1852 
J oseph Johnson.... . . . . . . . .. . . . . . .. .. . . .. 1852 " 1856 
Henry A. Wise.......................... 1856 " 18CO 
John Letcher....... ....................1860" 1864 
William Smith........................... 1864 " 1865 
Francis A. Pierpont...................... 1865 " 18m 
Henry A. Wells.......................... 1867 .. 1869 
Gilbert C. Walker......................... 1869 " 1874 
James L. Kemper........................ 1874 "1t-!í8 
F. W. M. Holliday....................... 1878 " 1882 
W. E. Cameron.......................... 1882 " 1886 
Fitz-Hugh Lee........................... 1886 .. 18no 
Philip W. McKinncy......... ............. 1890 u IS94 
Charles T. O'Ferrall . . . " . . . . . . . . ... . . . . " 1894 " 1898 
J. Hoge Tyler. . . . . ..... . . .. . . . . . . . .' . .... 1898 " HIOt 
A. J. Montague.......................... 1902 u 1906 
UNITED STATES SENATORS. 


N I\me. 


No. of Congress. 
1st to 2d 
1st 
1st 
1st to 4th 
2d " 3d 
3d " 6th 
4th " 8th 
6th u 8th 
8th " 11th 
8th " 1-1th 
8th 
8th 
11 th to 13th 
13th " l!Jth 
14th 
15th 
16th to 17th 
17th .. 18th 
18th " 22d 
19th u 20th I 
20th " 24th I 
22d " 2ad I 
23d " 24th 
24th " 25th 
24th " 29th 
25th " 27th 
27th " 30th 
29th " 30th 
29th " 37th 
30th " 37th 
37th 
37th 
38th 


Term. 


Richard Henry Lee........ 1789 to 1792 
William Grayson.......... 1789 " 1790 
John Walker.............. 1790 
James !\Jonroe............. 1790 to 1795 
John Taylor............... 1792" 1794 
Henry Tazewell........... 1794 " 1799 

tevens Thomson Mason... 1796 " ]803 
Wilson Cary Nicholas...... 1800 .. 1804 
Andrew Moore............ 1804 " 1809 
William B. Giles........... 1814 " 1815 
John Taylor. . .... ..... .... 1803 
Abraham B. Venable....... 1803 to 1804 
Richard Brent. ... ......... 1809 u 1814 
.James Barl)Our........... 1815" 1825 
Arm istead T. !\Jason....... 1816 " 1817 
John W. Eppes........... 1817 "1819 
James Pleasants. ...... ... 1819 " 1822 
John Taylor. .. .. .. '" .... 1822 " 1824 
Littleton W. Tazewell..... 1824 " 1832 
John Randolph........... 1825 " 1827 
John Tyler............... 1827" 1836 
William C. Rives......... 1833 " 1834 
Benjamin W. Leigh....... 1834 " 1836 
Richard E. Parker........ 1836 u 1837 
William C. Rives......... 1836 " 184.') 
William H. Roane........ 1837 u 1841 
William S. Archer........ ]841 " 1847 
Isaac S. Pennybacker..... 1845 " 1847 
James U. !\Jason.......... 1847 u 1861 
Rohert l\r. T. Hunter...... 1847 " 1861 
John S. Carlile............ 1861 
Waiteman T. Willey...... 18ül to 1863 
John J. Bowden.......... 18ü3 " 18ü4 
:
9th and 40th Congresses vacant. 
.Tohn W. JohnRton......... 4]st 1870 to]883 
John F. LpwiR............. 41st to 44th 1870" ]875 
Rol)f'rt E Wit hers.. .. . . . . . Hth "47th 1875" ]881 
William I\f:Jhone........... 47th" 60th 1881" ]887 
H. H. Riddlehel'ger........ 4-Hth "51st 1883" 1889 
John W. DanieL.......... 50th" - 1887"- 
.John 
. Barbour........... ólst "52d 1889 " 1892 
Rppa Hunton. . . .. . .. . .... 52d u 64th 1892" 1895 
Thomas s. 
rnrtin......... 54th 'c - 18915"- 



VIRGINIA RESOLUTIONS OF 179B-VOLNEY 


Virginia Resolutions of 1798. See tem to the Society of Arts, London, 1\Iarch 
KEXTIIf'KY AND VIRGlXIA RESOLITTJONS. 14, 186û, and published a book in 1867. 
Virginius, TIlE. Troubles with the Vogdes, ISRAEL, military officer; born 

pani8h authorities in Cuba and menaces in 'Villistown, Pa., Aug. 4, 1816; gradu- 
of war with Spain existed since fiIibuster- ated at ''''est Point in 1R37, where he 
ing movements from the United States remained two years assistant Professor 
to that i
land began, in 18.')0. An immr- of :l\1athematics. He entered the artiHery. 
redion had hroken out in Cuba, and as- and served in the Seminole 'Val'. In 1\lay. 
snmed formidable proportions, carrying on 1861, he was made major. He gallantly 
ciYiI war for sevel'al years. 'Vhen the defended FORT P[CKENS (q. v.) from :Feb- 
Cuban junta in Kew York City began ruary to October, 1861, when he was made 
to fit out vessels to carry men and war prisoner in the night attack on Santa Rosa 
ma teria Is to the insurgent camps, the T sland. JIe was acti "e in the operations 
United States government, determined to on FoHy and l\Iorris islands against forts 
ohserve the strictest neutrality and im- 'Yagner and Sumter, and commanded the 
partiality, took measures to suppress the defences of Norfolk and Portsmouth in 
hostile movements; hut irritations on the 1864-G,'j. In April, IRG'"), he was brevettefl 
part of the Spanish authorities continued, brigadier-general, United Statf's army, and 
and, finally, late in 1873, war between in IRRI was retired. He died in New 
Spain and the United States seemed in- York, Dec. 7, 188!). 
e,'itable. The steamship rirgini1ts, flying Volk, STEPHEN ARNOLD DOUGLAS, 
the United States flag, suspected of carry- artist; born in Pittsfield, :l\Iass., Feb. 23, 
ing men and supplies to the inslugent 1856; studied in Italy in 1871-73; was the 
Cubans, was captured by a Spanish cruiser pupil of Gérôme in Paris in 1873-75; and 
off the coast of Cuba, taken into port, and was elected to the Society of American 
many of her passengers, her captain. and Artists in 1880. His works include The 

ome of the crew were puhlicly shot by Puritan ..Uaidcn J ' The Puritan Captives; 
the local military authorities. The af- 
lecused of 1ritchcraft, etc. 
fair produced intense excitement in the Volney, CONSTANTI
 FRANÇOIS CUARSE- 
United State
. There was, for a while, BillUF BOISGIRAIS, COl\ITE DE, author; horn 
a hot war-spirit all over the Union; but in Craon, France, Feb. 3, 17!J7. 'Vhen war 
wise men in control of the governments with France RPemed to he inevitable, in 
of the United States and Spain calmly 17!)R, Ruspicions of the d(lRigns of French- 
considered the international questions in- men in tl1f' conn try were kpenly awakened. 
,"oIved, anrl settled the matter by diplo- TaIlf'yrand, who had resided awhile in the 
macy. Thel'e were rights to be acknowl- Unitpd Rtatps, was su
ppcted of havin
 
edged by hoth parties. The l'ïrginius was acted as a spy for the FreuclI gm'prnment, 
"urrendered to the United States authori- and othcr exiled Frpucll111en were Suspf'cted 
ties, and ample reparation for the out- of being on the same errand. It was known 
rage was offered, excepting the impos- that Frenchmen wpre husy in Kf'ntucky 
sible rt'storation of the lives taken by and in Gf'orgia fomenting discontf'ntR. and 
the Spaniards. 'Vhile HIe vessel was on it was 
trongly suspected tI1at 1\1. de Vol- 
its way to New York, under an escort, ney, who had explored the \Vestf'rn coun- 
it sprang aleak off Cape Fear, at the try, ostensibly with only scientific views, 
close of Depemher (1873), and went to was acting in thf' capacity of a spy for 
the bottom of the sea. See CUBA; SPAIN, the French governmf'nt, with a view to 
'V AR WITIT. finally annf''Xing the country west of the 
Visible Speech, a system of communi- Alleghany 1\Iountains to T
ouh;iana. wllif'h 
cation devised by Alexander Melville Ben, France waR about to 0htain by a sef'ret 
who caned it a "universal self-interprpt- treaty with Spain. Thf'se suspicions led to 
ing physiologipal alphahet." It comprises the enactment of tlle ALIEN A
D REDITION 
thirty symhols repl'esenting the forms of J.JAWS (q. 1).). The passage of the alien 
the mouth when uttering sounds. About law alarmed Volney and other Frf'nchmen, 
fifty symbols, the inventor asserts, would and two or three ship-loads left the Unit- 
be required to represent the sounds of all cd States for France. He died in Paris, 
known languages. He expounded his sys- France, April 25, 1820. 
]02 



VOLUNTEER REFRESHMENT SALOONS-VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA 


Volunteer Refreshment Saloons. share. The citizens of Philadelphia so 
\Vorking in harmony with the organiza- generously supplied these committees with 
tions of the UNITED 
TATES SANITARY means that during the war almost 1,200,- 
CO::\DnsslO:V and CHRISTIAN Co
nnsSION 000 Union soldiers received a bountiful 
(qq. v.), were houses of refreshment and meal at their saloons. In the Union Sa- 
tempora ry l10spital accommodations fur- loon 750,000 soldiers were fed; 40,000 were 
nished by the citizens of Philadelphia. That aocommodated with a night's lodging; 
city Jay in the channel of the great strea.m 1.3,000 refugees and freedmen were cared 
of volunteers from New England after the for, and employment found for them; and 
call of the Prpsident (April IG, IRGI) for in the hospital attached the wounds of al- 
ï:'),OOO m('n. The soldiers, crossing New luost 20,000 soldiers were dressed. The 
Jprsey, and the Delaware River at Cam- refreshment-tables and the sick-room were 
den, were land('d at the foot of 'Vashing- attended by women. At all hours of the 
ton Avenue, Philadelphia, where, wearied night, when a little signal-gun was fired, 
and hungry. they often vainly sought for these self-sacrificing women would r
pair 

ufficient refre
hlllents in the bakf'ries and to their post of duty. 
groceries in the neighborhood before pnter- Volunteers of America, TIlE, a phi1an- 
ing the cars for 'Vashington. One morning thropic and religious organization, in- 
the wife of a mechanic living near, com- augurated in }'Iarch, 180G. by Commander 
miserating the situation of some of the and 
Irs. BaBington Booth in respons8 to 
Foldiers who had just arrÌ\Ted, went with numerous requests on the part of Ameri- 
ller coffee-pot and a cup and distributed can citizens. It is organized in military 
its contents among them. That generous style, having as its model the United 
llint _ was the genu of a wonderful system States army, but in conjunction with mili- 
of bpneficent relief to the passing soldiers tary discipline and methods of work it 
which was immediately developed in that possesses a thoroughly democratic form of 
city. Some benevolent women living in government, having as its ideal the Con- 
the vicinity of this landing-place of the stitution of the United States of America. 
volunteers imitated their patriotic sister, Its adherence to ....\merican principles has 
and a few of tlwm formed themselves into been further signalized by the movement 
a committee for the regular distribution having been incorporated in November, 
of coffee on the arrival of soldiers. 1806. The object of the volunteers is to 
Gentlemen in the neighborhood interest- reach with the gospel of the Bible the 
ed themselves in procuring other supplies, millions of this and other countries which 
Hud for a few days these were dispensed llave hitherto been unreached by any exist- 
unrler the shade of trees in front of a ing religious organization. The fact is 
eooper-shop at the corner of Otsego Street recognized that these untouched masses 
Hnd \VHshington Avenuf'. Tl1fln the coopf'r- rervade every section of society, and while 
f:llOp (bf'louging to 'Yilliam Cooper) was those of the lowliest walks of life-the 
lJ!';ed. 'fhe citizens of Philadf'lpllia he- poor, the vicious, the criminal, the drunk- 
('Hme deeply int('rested in the benevolent ard, and others-will always be the ob- 
work, and provided ample means to carry ject of the tenderest solicitude of the 
it on. 'Vhole regiments were suþp1ied. volunteers, the teeming thousands of the 
The cooper-shop was too small to accom- middle class, and the sinful and godless 
morlate the daily increasing number of in even aristocratic circles, will also be 
soldiers. Hnd another placp of rf'freshment confronted with the eternal truths of 
was openprl on thp corner of 'Yashing1on divine revelation and the gospel of fun 
A yenue and Rwan
on Stred. in a huilrling salvation. 
forn1f'rly n
pd as a hoat-llOusP anrl rigger's The volunteers are represented in nearly 
10ft. Two vohmtf'f'r r('fre
hment-saloon 150 citips and towns in this country. Dur- 
committees w<,re formerl, amI known re- ing the nine JllOnths betwpen Jan. I and 
spective1y as tIle Cooper-shop and the S<,pt. 30, 1000, I,lI3,G83 persons were 
rnion. TIley worked in harmony and ac- present at the 30,000 Sunday and week- 
complish('d wonderful results all through night services held in volunteer halls. Re- 
the period of the war. In these labors ports further show that 1,733,637 individ- 
the women of Philadelphia bore a large uals were attracted to the 11,532 open- 
10:3 



VON HOLST-VRIES 


air services conducted. This is an annual 
aggregate attendance of nearly four min. 
ion persons. In addition to the many 
thousands who are fed during Thanks. 
giving, Christmas, and other holiday oc. 
casions, homes haye been established in a 
number of the larger cities for housing the 
poor. 
The prison branch of the work has now 
organized leagues in thirteen of the lead. 
ing State-prisons, induding nearly 7,000 
members, and is in touch with oyer 17,000 
men within the prison wal1s, and 75 per 
cent. of the 4,500 men who Imve come out 
under its influence are living reformed 
lives. 
The volunteers seek to co.operate with 
all the existing evangelical churches and 
religious organizations. To this end the 
commander-in-chief was ordained a "pres- 
byter of the Church of God in general." 
The sacrament of the holy communion is 
administered in the volunteer meetings by 
properly qualified and ordained staff offi- 
cers at least once a month. The sacrament 
of baptism is also recognized, but its 
observance is left perfectly optional with 
e,'ery individual volunteer. 
Von Holst, HER
IANN EDUARD. See 
HOLST, HERl\IANN EDUARD YON. 
Voorhees, DANIEL 'YoLSEY, legislator; 
born in Liberty, 0., Sept. 26, 1827; grad- 
uated at Indiana (now de Pauw) Uni- 
versity in 184D; admitted to the bar and 
began practice in Covington, Ind., in 1851; 
was United States district attorney for 
Indiana in 185ü-61; member of Congress 
in 1861-66 and 186ü-73; and United States 
Senator from Jndiana in 1877-ü7. During 
his services in tlle Senate 11e was a mem- 
ber of the committees on elections, a ppro- 


priations. finance, immigration. library, 
and international flxpositions. Because of 
his tall, erect figure he was named "TIle 
Tall Sycamore of tIle "'abash." He died 
in "Tashington. D. C.. April 10, 18û7. 
Voorhees, PHILIP FALKERSON, naval 
officer; born in New Brunswick, N. J., in 
17û2; entered the navy as n1Ïdshipman in 
180Û; was pronlOted commander in 1828, 
and captain in 1838. He took part in the 
war of 1812-15; participating in the capt- 
ure of the Macedonia by the United 
Staif's and the Epen 1 icr by the P('((cock J' 
served on the frigate rongrc8s in 18-12- 
45; during which time he assisted in rescu- 
ing the stranded British steamer Gorgon 
in the La Platte River; and also captured 
an armed Argentina squadron and an 
allied cruiser. The latter action occa- 
sioned a series of charges on which he was 
court-martialled in 1845; but was restored 
to his full rank in the navy, and given 
command of the East India squadron, 
where he remained till 1851; and was 
placed on the retired list in 1855. He 
died in Annapolis, l\Id., Feb. 26, 1862. 
Vose, JOSEPH, military officer; born in 
l\Iilton, :l\1:ass., Nov. 26, 1738; led the ex- 
pedition which destroyed the light-house 
and hay on islands in Boston Harbor, :l\Iay 
27, 177fi. In November he was made lieu- 
tenant-colonel of Greaton's regiment, and 
accompanied it to Canada in the spring 
of 1776. In 1777 he joined the main army 
in New Jersey, and his last military ser- 
vice was under Lafayette at Yorktown. 
He died in l\Iilton, :l\lass., :l\Iay 22, 1816. 
Voyages. See UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA (Pre-Columbian History). 
Vries, DA YID PIETERSSEN DE. See DE 
YRIES, DAVID PIETERSSEN. 



Waddell, HUGH, military officer; born 
in Lishurn, Ireland, in 1734; settled in 
Korth Carolina in 1753; was made lieu- 
tenant in the regiment of Co!. James 
Innes and took part in the Yirginia 
campaign in 1758 ; buH t li'ort Dobbs, 
which he commanded in 1756-37. During 
the expedition to Fort Duquesne in 1758 
he commanded the North Carolina troops; 
promoted colonel in 1759. \Vhen the 
English war - yessel Diligence, which 
brought over the stamped paper, endeav- 
ored to land a detachment of troops at 
Brunswick in 1765, he seized the ship's 
boat, and C'ompelled \Villiam Houston, the 
stamp officer, to sign a pl('dge in public, 
promising that he would "never receive 
any stamped paper which might arrive 
from England, nor officiate in any way in 
the distribution of stamps in the province 
of North Carolina." In 1771 he con- 
ducted the campaign against the regu- 
lators. He died in Castle Haynes, N. C., 
April 9, 1773. 
Waddell, ,TAMES IREDET.L, naval officer; 
born in Pittsboro, N. C., in 1824; gradu- 
ated at the United States Naval Acad- 
emy; resigned fl' 0111 the navy in 1861, 
and entered the Confederat(' service in the 
following- year: commanded the ram Lou- 
isimJU at New Orleans till the engagement 
with Farragut's fleet, when he destroyed 
that vessel by blowing her up; later was 
ordered to England, where in 1864 he took 
command of the Shenandoah, with which 
he cruised in the Pacific Ocean, destroy- 
ing- vessels tin Aug. 2, 1865, when he 
learned that IJee had surrendpred more 
tlUtn tl11"ee months before. RetnrninO' to 
England he snrrenilpred his vf'ssel tor-> the 
TTnited Rtatf'S com..ul at Tjvprpool, and he 
and IliA erew wpre lihf'rated. Thp Ff!tPl1- 
anrloah, nnd('1. Captain \Vaddell, was HIe 
only vpssel that ever carripd the Confeder- 
ate flag around the world. He died in 
Annap
lis, Md., March 15, 1886. 


w. 


Wade, REN.JAMIN l?RANKLIN, statpsman; 
born near Sprillgfìdd, .Mass., Oct. 27, 1800; 
removed to Ashtabula, 0., in 1821; ad- 
mitted to the bar in 18
7; ejected pros- 
ecuting attorney in 1835; State Senator in 
1837; and was United States Senator in 
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JAMI:'l FRA
KLIN WADE. 


1851-69. He was a conspicuous anti- 
slavery leader, opposed the Kansas- 
Nebraska hill; fa vored the homestead bill 
and the confiscation of property in slaves. 
He was acting Vice-Prpsidpnt of tlw United 
Rtates under President .Johnson; and one 
of the eommiRsiOl1PrS to Ranto Domingo in 
1871. He died in Jefferson, 0., :l\Iarch 2, 
1878. 
Wade, JAMES F., military officer; born 
in Ohio, April 14, 1843; was commission- 
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ed first liputenant 6th United States Cav- by Horatio Se)-mour. In December he 
aIry, :l\Iay 14, 1861; promoted captain and commanded a division under Burnside in 
major in lSü(i: lieutenant - colonel lOth the battle of Fredericksburg; also in the 
Cayalry in lS7B; ('olonel 5th Cavalry on ùattles of Chancellorsville and Gettys- 
.April 21, lSR7; and brigadier-general, 1\Iay burg in 1863. Ea.rly in 1864 he was sent 
20, 18D7. In the volunteer service he was on special service to the l\:Iississippi Val- 
commissiOl1Pd coIOlH'I, Rept. In, 18G4; brev- ley; and at the opening of the campaign 
("tted briga(li<,r-geueral, Feb. 13, 1805; and against Richmond he led a division of the 
mURter<,rt out of tllf' service, April 15, 186G. 5th Corps, and was mortally wounded in 
Ou l\Iay 4, lRn8, he was cOlllmissioned a the hattle of the \Vilderness, dying near 
major-gp)wrn I of voluntcers for the war Chancellorsville, Va.., l\Iay 8, 18U4. 
against Spain, and was honorably dis- Wadsworth, PELEG, military officer; 
charged from this service, June 12, lSDD. born in Duxbury, l\1:ass., 1\Iay 6, 1748; 
General \\Tad<, was chairman of the Ameri- graduated at Harvard College in 17BD. As 
can commission to arrange and sup<,rvise captain of minute-men, he joined the army 
the evacuation of Cuba (Jan. I, 18DD), gathering around Boston in the spring of 
and suhsprl'len1ly was appoin1ed command- 1775; became aide to General \Vard; and 
er of the 
Ii1itary Depa.rtment of Da.kota. afterwards adjutant-general for l\Iassa- 
Wadsworth, JAMES, military officer; chusetts. He was in the battle of Long 
horn in Durham, Conn., July 6, 1730; Island; and in 1777 was made brigadier- 
graduated at Yale College in 1748; was genera.l of militia, serYing, in 177D, as 
a member of tllf' committee of safety at second in command in the Penobscot expe- 
the outbreak of the Rpvolutionary 'Val'; dition, where he was taken prisoner. In 
b<,came brigadi('r-genpral of Connecticut 11'ebruary, 1781, he was captured and con- 
militia in 1776, and major-general in 1777, fined in the fort at Castine, whence he 
when he was assigned to the defence of escaped in June. After the war he en- 
the coast towns of his State. Later he gaged in business in Portland and in sur- 
presided over the New Haven county "eying, and in 1792 he was elected a State 
court of common pleas, and was a mem- Senator. From 1792 to 1806 he was a 
hel' of the Continental Congress in 1783- member of Congress. He died in Hiram, 
Rü. He died in Durham, Conn., Sept. 22, 1\le., Nov. 18, 1829. 
1R17. Wadsworth, WILLIAM, military officer; 
Wadsworth, JAMES SAMUEL, military born in Durham, Conn., in 1732; was an 
officer; horn in Geneseo, N. Y., Oct. 30, early settler, with his brother James, in 
lR07; educated at Ha
'vard and Yale col- western New York; and when the \Var of. 
leg('s; studied law with Daniel \Vebster; 1812-15 broke out he was a brigadier-gen- 
and was admitt<,d to the har in 1833, but Eral of New York militia. He served in 
11e"('r practispd, having sufficient employ- that war from June 15 to Nov. 12, 1812, 
ment in the management of a large patri- and was distinguished in the assault on 
monial estate. He was a member of the Queenston Heights (Oct. 13, 1812), where 
peace convention in 18Gl, and was one of he was in command when the Ameri- 
the first to offer his services to the govern- cans surrendered, giving up his sword in 
ment when the Civil 'Val' broke out. 'V hen person to General Sheaffe. He died in 
communication between 'Vashington and Geneseo, N. Y., in February, 1833. 
Philadelphia was cut off in April, 1801, Wagner, AHTIIUR LOCKWOOD, military 
he <:hartered a vessel and filled it with officer; horn in Ottawa, Ill.. ,March 16, 
supplies, with which he sailed for Annapo- 18;}3; graduated at the United States l\Iil- 
lis with tinwly rplief for Union soldiprs i1ary Acad('my in IS75; promoted captain, 
1hpre. In .T1Iu'e he was vohmtper aide on April 2, 18U2; major, Nov. 17, 1896; lieu- 
Opneral 1\lcDO\\"(.I1's staff, and was noted t<,nant-colonel and assistant adjutant-gen- 
for bravery in the hattle of Bull Run. Tn ('ral, Feù. 26, 1898; was instructor of 
A ugust he was made brigadier-general of the art of war in the United States in- 
volunteers, and in l\larch, 1862, military fan try and cavalry school at Fort Leav- 
governor of the District of Columhia. In enworth, Kan., in 1886-D7; served on the 
that year he was Republican candidate for staff of General l\liles during the war with 
governor of New York, but was defeated Rpain; detached for duty on the staff of 
10ft 
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l\Iajor-General Lawton until thp faU of 
Santiago: ordered to the Philippines in 
Decf'l11ber, 18!J9, where hc was adjutant- 
general of the 1st Division of the 8th 
Army Corps, on the staff of 
Iajor-Gen- 
era} Bates till April, IDOO; was then ap- 
rointed adjub.nt-general for the Southern 
Department of Luzon. His publications 
iuclude The Campaign of ](ölliggriitz
' 
Org(111'i.
'(ltioll and Tactics
' 111w Scrvice of 
Spcurity and Information; 
4 Catcchism of 
Outpost Dut.IJ.; The Military Necessities 
of the United States and the Best Pro- 
visions for Jleeting Thcm (a prize es- 
say.) 
'Wagner, FORT, a defensive work erected 
by the Confederates on the north end of 
:l\Iorris Island, S. C., about 2.600 yards 
from Fort Sumter. It was first assaulted 
by the Federals on July 11, 1863. Seven 
days afterwards a more determined assault 
was made aftcr a bombardment by bat- 
teries and fleet, which failed with a loss 
to the Fcderals of 1,500 men. From this 
time it was under an almost continuous 
fire until Sept. 7, 1863, when it was evacu- 
ated, the Federals having advanced their 
parallels nearly to the fort. .Although 
122.300 pounds of metal had been hurled 
at the fort during the last two days of the 
siege at short range from breaching guns, 
none of them less than 100-pounders, the 
bomb-proofs were found intact, showing 
the power of resistance in sand. 
Wagner, SA:\n:-EL, lawyer: born in 
Philadelphia. Pa., Dec. 28, 1842: recch-ed 
a collegiate education; was admitted to the 
bar in 1866; was a foundcr of the Pennsyl- 
vania :ìHuseum and 
chool of Industrial 
Art; and became prf'sident of the 'Vagner 
In
titute of Science in 1885. 
Wainwright, RICHARD, naval officer; 
horn in \Yashington. D. C., Df'c. 17, 184D: 
graduated at the United States Naval 
Academy in 1868: promoted lieutf'nant- 

ommander, Sept. 16, 1884, and command- 
er, J\farch 3, 18!)D; was executive officer on 
the battle-ship 11laine when she was de- 
stroyed in Havana Harbor in }'ebruary. 
18D8; served in the war against Spain a
 
commander of the Glou.cester,' partici- 
})atpd in the destruction of Cervcra's fleet, 
in July, 1808; was sll}wrintendent of the 
United Statps :Kaval Academy in IDOO-02; 

omll1anded the X C1Cll r1.; in 1 D03. See 
SAXTIAGO, NAVAL BATTLE OF. 


Destruction of Spanish Destroyers.- 
The following is Commander 'Vainwright's 
report on the destruction of the dreaded 
Spanish torpedo-boat destroyers Furor 
and Pluton during the naval battle off 
San tiago : 


United States Steamship Gloucester, 
OFF SANTIAGO DE CUBA, 
July 6, 1898. 
SIR,--I have the honor to report that 
at the battle of Santiago, on July 3, the 
officers and crew of the Gloucester were 
uninjured, and the vessel was not injured 
in hull or machinery, the battery only re- 
quiring some slight overhauling. It is now 
in excellent condition. 
I encJose herewith a copy of the report 
of the executive officer, made in compliance 
with paragraph 525, page 110, Naval Reg- 
ulations, which report I believe to be 
correct in all particulars. I also enclose 
copies of the reports of the several offi- 
cers, which may prove valuable for future 
refercnce. 
It was the plain duty of the Gloucester 
to look after the destroyers, and she was 
held back, gaining steam, until they ap- 
peared at the entrance. The lndiana 
pourf'd in a hot fire from all her secondary 
battery upon the destroyers, but Captain 
Taylor's signal, "Gunboats, close in," 
gave security that we would not be fired 
upon by our own ships. Until the leading 
destroyer was injured our course was con- 
verging, necessarily, but as soon as she 
slackened her speed we headed directly for 
both vessels, fil"ing both port Rnd sta.r- 
board batteries as the occasion offered. 
Al1 the officers and nearly aU the men 
desel'ved my highest praise during the 
action. The escape of the Gloucester was 
due mainly to the accuracy and rapidity 
of the fire. The efficiency of this fire, ar 
well as that of the ship generally, wa: 
largely due to the intelligent and unremit- 
ting f'tforts of tllf' executive officf'r, Lieut. 
Harry P. IIuRf'. The rf'sult i
 more to his 
credit when it is remembered that a large 
portion of the officers and men were un- 
trained when the Glouf'f'stcr was commis- 
sioned. Throughout thl
 adion he was on 
the bridge, and carried out my orders with 
great coolness. 
That we werc able to close in with the 
destroyers-and until we did so they were 
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not seriously injured-was largely due to 
the skill and constant attention of pass- 
ed assistant Engineer George 'V. :1\IcEl- 
roy. The blowers were put ?n, and the 
speed increased to 17 knots wIthout caus- 
in
 a tube to leak or a brass to heat. 
Li
ut. Thomas C. 'Vood, Lieut. George H. 
Norman, Jr., and Ensign John T. Edson 
not only controlled the fire of the guns 
in their divisions and prevented waste of 
ammunition, but they also did some ex- 
cellent shooting themselves. 
Acting assistant Surgeon J. F. Brans- 
ford took charge of one of the guns, and 
fired it hims('lf occasionally. Acting as- 
sistant Paymaster Alexander Brown had 
charge of the two Colt guns, firing one 
himself, and they did excellent work. As- 
sistant Engineer A. :1\1. Proctor carried my 
orders from the bridge, and occasionally 
fired a gun when I found it was not being 
served quite satisfactorily. All were cool 
find acth'e at a time when they could have 
had but little hope of escaping uninjured. 
Lieutenants 'Vood and Norman, Ensign 
Edson and assistant Engineer Proctor 
were in charge of the boats engaged in 
saving life. They all risked their lives 
repeatedly in boarding and remaining 
near the two destroyers and the two 
armored cruisers when their guns were 
lwing discharged by the heat and their 
mag
zines and boilers were exploding. 
They also showed great skill in landing 
and taking off the prisoners through the 
surf. 
Of the men mentioned in the several re- 
ports, I would call special attention to 
John Bond, chief boatswain's mate. He 
would have been recommended to the de- 
partment for promotion prior to his gal- 
lant conduct during the adion of July 3. 
I would also recommend to your attention 
Robert P. Jennings, chief machinist, men- 
tioned in the report of :1\11'. M:cElroy. 
I believe it would have a good effect 
to recognize the skill of the men and the 
danger incurred by the engineer's force. 
I would also recommend that the acting 
a ppointmenb; of tllOse men mentioned by 
the officers in t.1H'ir reports may be made 
permanent. 
The woundf'd and exham;;ted prisoners 
w
re weU and skilfuUy tended hy assistant 
Surgeon Bransford, assisted by Ensign 
Edson, who is also a surgeon. 


The admiral, his officers and nlen, were 
treated with all consideration and care 
possible. They were fed and clothed as far 
as our limited means would permit. 
Very Ref'pectfully, 
RICHARD 'V AINWRIGHT. 
Lieutenant-Commander, U. S. N. 
To the Commandcr-in-Chief, United Statcs 
Naval Forces, North Atlantic Station. 
Waite, DAVIS HANSOM, lawyer; born in 
Jamestown, N. Y., April 9, 1825; received 
an academic education; was a merchant 
in 'Yisconsin in 1850-57; member of the 
\Visconsin legislature in the latter year; 
settled in Kansas in 1876 and there prac- 
tised law and carried on a ranch till 1879. 
He then removed to Leadville, Co!., where 
he followed his profession till 1881, when 
he became editor of the Union Era, in 
Aspen, Co!. In 18ü2 he was a member of 
the St. Louis conference which formed the 
People's party; and in 1893-ü4 governor of 
Colorado. He died at Aspen, Col., Nov. 
27, lüOl. 
Waite, 
10RRISON RE
IICK, jurist; born 
in Lyme, Conn., Nov. 29, 1816; graduated 
at Yale College in 1837; settled in :1\Iau- 
mee City, 0., and was chosen a member 
of the Ohio legislature in 1849. In 18:)0 
he made his residence at Toledo, and be- 
came very prominent at the bar in Ohio. 
He declined an election to Congress and a 
seat on the bench of the Superior Court 
of Ohio. He was one of the counsel for the 
United States at the Geneva tribunal of 
arbitration, was president of the Ohio 
constitutional convention in 1873, and 
on :1\Iarch 4, 1874, lle was appointed chief- 
iustice of tIle United States Supreme 
Court. He died in \Vashington, D. C., 
:Uarch 23, 1888. 
Wake Island, an island in the North 
Pacific Ocean, about midway between 
Hawaii and Hong-Kong. On July 4, 1898, 
Gen. Francis V. Greene, with a few Offi4 
cers, while en route to 
Ianila, went 
ashore on t1le island, made observations, 
found no traces of inhabitants, planted a 
record of possession, and raised the flag 
of tIle United States. On General Greene's 
report tIle United States government de- 
tf'rmined to take formal possession of the 
island, wllicIl was not known to lw,Ve 
l1een in}1al)ited for more tllan sixty years. 
Instructions were, accordingly, given to 
Commander Taussig, of the Bennington, 
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and on Jan. 17, 18!)9, that officer and his vessels are generally running fast before 
crew made a landing and erected a flag- the wind. "At 5 P.M.," he says, " the look- 
staff. 'Ylwn this was in place the sailors out on the foretop-gallant 
rard saw low 
"ere formed in two ranks, facing sea- land on the starboard bow. I went aloft 
ward, and, haying called all to witness and saw from the topsail yard a very low 
that the if'Iand was not in the possession island, rather higher in the centre than 
of any other nation, Commander Taussig at the entl
, and covered with low bULhes. 
ordered the American Hag to be raised It was dark before we approaehed it suffi- 
by Ensign 'Yettcngell. Upon reaching ciently near to make observations, but 
the truck the flag was saluted by twenty- I am confident it would not be seen more 
one guns f1'om the Bennington. After than 5 miles off deck by daylight, and in 
the salute the flag was nailed to the mast- a dark night never in time to avoid 

." 
head with battens, and a brass plate with The famous 'Vilkes expedition west- 
the following inscription was screwed to ward from San Francisco to New York 
the base of the flag-staff: "United Statpc;; hove to off 'Yake Island on the night 
of America. 'Villiam :J\IcKinley, Presi- of Dec. 19, 1841, and in the morning after 
dent; John D. I..J01Jg, Secretary of the breakfast a number of boats were sent 
Navy; Commander Edward D. Taussig, ashore to make a survey. They reported 
U. S. N., cOlllmanding the United States a coral island, not more than 8 feet high, 
steamship Rennington, this 17th day of and. appal'ently at times submerged. The 
January, 1899, took possession of the atoll fish in the lagoon included some fine 
known as 'Yake Island, for the United mullet. The bhds were few in number, 
States of America." and very tame, and "1\lr. Peale found 
'Yake Island is supposed to be the Des- here the short-tailed albatross, and pro- 
ierta-that is, the" desert," and La :J\Iira, cured an egg fl'om its nest." There were 
"take care "-of the charts of the Span- low shrubs upon the island, but no fresh 
ish galleon taken by Anson in 1743. It water, and neither pandanus nor cocoa- 
was discO\Tered in 1706 by the Prince nut trees. The outlying reef was very 
\YiIliam Henry, and is found on the small. 
chart tlmt accompanies Perouse's voy- The chief importance of the island to 
ages, puhlished in 17ü7. It is often seen the enited States is its convenient 10- 
and reportpd as a ]'ppf or an island under cation for a station for the new cable 
various n:unes-'Yake, 'Veek, Halcyon, from San Francisco to the Philippine 
Helsion, and \Yilson heing the most fre- Islands. See SUBMARINE CABLES. 
f)uent. It is not to he confounded with Wakefield Estate, in Virginia, tIle 
'Yeeks Island, or with another \Vake Isl- birthplace of Georg-e 'Yasl1ington; about 
and on the western coast of Patagonia. balf a mile from the junction of Pope's 
\Yake Island is nearly or quite awash Creek witl1 the Potomac, in \Vesbnorelal1d 
in heavy gales; very low and steep to county. The house was destroyed before the 
seaward; from 9 to 20 miles in circum- Revolution, but upon its site George 'V. 
ference, according to wind and tide. The P. Custis placed a slab of freestone, June, 
larger portion of it is a lagoon. The lR15, with the simple inscription: "Here, 
yegetation is VCl'y scanty, and there is the 11th of :February (0. S.), 1732, George 
no fresh water. The only food to he \Yashington was born." 
found consists of a few birds and plenty Walbach, JOlIN BAPTISTE DE TIARTII, 
of fish. The island lIas heen examined by BARON DE, military officer; born in 1\Iün- 
\Yi1kes, of tllC tTnited States exploring ster, Germany, Oct. 3, 17(36; was in the 
expedition: by English, of the United j1'rench military spr\'Íce; came to America 
States na "y: hy Rpl'onle, of the 
l1aria j by in 1796; studied law with Alexander Ham,. 
Cargill, by 'Yooel. hy the missionary ship Hton: and entered the United States army 
Morning Rtnr, and hy many others. It as lieutenant of cavalry in 17!)9. In June, 
was descrihed hy Caphlin Rproule, in 1848, 1813, he was made assistant adjutant- 
as a very dangerous spot lying immediate- general, with the rank of major, and did 
ly in the track of w'sse1s from Peru, good service on the northern frontier in 
Central America. and tIle Sandwic11 Isl- the \Var of 1812-1;). He died in Ralti. 
ands, and in a pal.t of the ocean where more, :1id., June 10, 1857. 
Jon 
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Walcot, CHARLES l\fETON, playwright; staff of the German army to succeed Count 
born in London, England, in 1815; tOe. von l\Ioltke in 1888; field-marshal in 1895; 
ceived a collegiate education; became an and commander of the allied armies in 
architect. but later turned his attention China in HJOO. The countess is credited 
to the Rtage; came to the United States with possef'sing a powerful influence in the 
and appeared first in Charleston, S. C., German Coul't, and with having brought 
in 1839: became popular; moved to Phi1a- a bout the marriage of Emperor vViIliam 
delphia in 186ß. His original plays in- II. with the Princess Augusta Victoria. 
dude lrashiugton, or Vall('y Forge j The Waldo, ALBIGE:NCE, surgeon; born in 
Custom.. of the Country J' The Ha,untcd Pomfret, Conn., Feb. 27, 1750. At the 
Man J' and Hiawatha. He di
d in Phila. outbreak of the Revolutionary \Var he was 
delphia, Pa., l\Iay 10, 1868. made a surgeon's mate in the army, but 
Waldenses (also called Valdenses, Val. on account of feeble health was soon dis- 
Jenses, and Vaudois), a sect inhabiting charged. In December, 1776, he was ap'- 
the Cottian Alps, derive tJlCir name, ac. pointed chief surgeon of the ship Olil,er 
cording to some authors, from Peter de Cromwell j in April, 1777, joined the regi. 
Waldo, of Lyons (1170). They were ment of Co!. Jedediah Huntington, and 
known, llOwevel', as early as 1100, their was its surgeon during the campaigns in 
confession of faitll published 1120. Their New Jersey and Pennsylvania. He won 
doctrine condemned by the council of distinction at l\Ionmouth and Valley Forge 
Lateran, 1179. They had a translation of through his service in inoculating the 
the Bible, and allied themselves to the troops agail1:')t funall-pox. He died in 
Albigenses, whose persecution led to the \Vindham county, Conn., 
Tan. 29, 1794. 
establishment of the holy of11ce or in- Waldo, DANIEL, clergyman; born in 
quisition. The \Valdenses settled in the \Vindham, Conn., Sept. 10, 1762; gradu- 
valleys of Piedmont about 1375, but were ated at Yale Conege in 1788; was a soldier 
frequently dreadfully persecuted, notably in the Revolutionary armJT; suffered the 
1545-46, 15üO, 1635-56, when OlivetO Crom- horrors of imprisonment in a sugar-house 
well, by threats, obtained some degree of in New York, and was pastor and mis- 
toleration for them; again in 1(363-64 and sionary from 1792. At the age of ninety.. 
168(t They were permitted to have a three he was chaplain of the national 
church at Turin, December, 1853. In House of Representatives, when his voice 
l\Iarch, 18(38, it was stated that there and step were a.s vigorous as a man of 
were in Italy twenty-eight ordained \Val- sixty. lIe died in Syracuse, N. Y., July 
densian ministers and thirty other teach- 30, 1864. 
ers. Early in 1893 a delegation was sent Waldo, SAMUEL PUTNAM, author; born 
to the United States to investigate the in Connecticut in 1780; applied himself 
advantages of forming a settlement in to literature, and published Narrative of a, 
some favorable locality. It resulted in Tour of Obsen'ation made During the Sum- 
their purchasing several thousand acres mer of 1817, by James .11011..roe, President 
of land in Burke county, N. C., and estab- ol the U'ìlited States, with Sketch of His 
lisldng a colony the same year, caUing the Lifej ]lemoirs of Gen. Andrew Ja,cksonj 
place \Valdese. Life and Character of Stephen Decatur j 
Waldersee, 1\'lARY ESTHER, COUNTESS and Biographical Sketches of COllt. Niclw- 
VON, born in New York City, Oct. 3, 1837: las Biddle, Paul Jones, Edwa.rd; Preble, 
daughter of David Lee; spent her early and AJeæander llIurray. He died in Hart- 
years in Paris with her sister, Josephine, ford, Conn., in l\,farch, 1826. 
the wife of Baron August von \Vaechter, Waldron, RICHARD, military officer; 
ambassador from \Vürtemberg to France. born in Warwickshire, England, Sept. 2, 
There :l\Iary became the wife of Prince 1615; came to Boston in 1(335, and settled 
Frederick of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonder- at Dover, N. H., in 1645. He represented 
hurg-Augustellburg-Noër, who had been that district frOlll 1654 to 1676, and was 
exiled. The prince died July 2, 1865, soon seven Yf'ars speaker. He was councillor 
after his marriage. In 1871 11is widow and chief-justice, and in 1681 was presi- 
married Albert, Count von \Valdersee, dent. Being chief milita.ry leader in that 
who was appointed chief of the general t"egion, he took an active part in King 
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Philip's 'Yare Inviting Indians to Dover leans: La., where he established a law 
to treat with them, he seized several hun- practice and engaged in jOlll"nalism; was 
dred of them, and flanged or sold into editor at different times of the Louisiana 
slavery 200. They fearfully retaliated Dellwcracy, the Delta, the Times, the 
thirteen years afterwards. Two appar- Picayune, and the Herald. His !)tlblica- 
ent1y friendly Indians obtained a night's tions include Jackson and N cw Orleans; 
lodging at \Yaldron's house at Dover. At Life of Andrew Jackson; History of the 
midnight they arose, opened the door, and Ba.ttle of Shiloh; Duelling in Louisiana J' 
admitted a party of Indians lying in wait. The Story of the Plague, a History of the 
F]:.'hey seized \Valdron, who, though seventy- Yellow Pever Epidemic of 1852, etc. He 
four years of a.ge, made stout resistance. died in Fort Scott, Ark., Jan. 24, 1893. 
F]:.'hey bound him in an arm-chair at the Walker, AMASA, political economist; 
head of a table in the hall, when they born in \Voodstock, Conn., J\Iay 4, 1799; 
taunted him, recalled his treachery, and educated in NOl,th Bl'ookfield, l\lass.; 
tortured him to death, June 28, IG89. Professor of Political Economy at Oberlin 
Waldseemüller, l\IARTIN, cosmogra- College in 1842-49, and at Amhel'st Col- 
pIleI'; born in Fribourg, Germany, about lege in 18GI-GG; held various political of- 
1470; published an Introduction to Cos- fices in Massachusetts in 1848-62, when 
'Jllography, 'Leith the Pour Voyages of he was elected to Congress. He wrote 
A. me1'Ïclts r espucius (1507), in which he The Nature alld Uses of ]JJ oney and M ia}ed 
Pl'oposed the name of "America" to the Currency, and Science and lVealth. He 
region discoyered by Columbus and Ca.- died in North Brookfield, 1\lass., Oct. 29, 
bot. He died about 1530. 1875. 
Wales, JAMES ALBERT, cartoonist; born Walker, BENJAl\IIN, military officer; 
in Clyde, 0., Aug. 30, 1852; settled in born in England in 1753; was a captain 
Cleveland, where he made cartoons for in the 2d New York Regiment at the 
the Ledger rluring the Presidential cam- beginning of the Revolutionary 'Val'; be- 
paign of 1872. In the following year he came aide to Baron Steuben, and then 
l'emoved to New York, where he became to \Vashington (1781-82); and after the 
connected with Frank Leslie's Illu,strated war was secretary to Governor Clinton. 
Newspaper, and afterwards with Puck, for He became a broker in New York City, 
both of which he drew some notable car- and naval officer there during 'Vashing- 
toons, especially on tile political move- ton's administration. From 1801 to 1803 
ments of the day; was one of the founders he was a member of Congress. In 1797 
of the Judge and for several years its he became agent for estates in western 
I,rincipal cartoonist. He died in New New York, and was long identified with 
York City, Dec. 6, .1886. the growth of Utica, where he died, Jan. 
Walhonding Canal. See CANALS. 13, 1818. 
Walke, HENRY, naval officer; born in Walker, CHARLES L., historian; born in 
Princess Anne county, Va., Dec. 24, 1808; Otsego county, N. Y., in 1814; taught 
entered the navy in 1827; served in the school in 1830; removed to Grand Rapids, 
war against :Mexico; and a bold and l\fich., in 183G, when he became secretary 
efficient commander in the naval warfare of the territorial convention; was elected 
on the rivers in the valley of the 1\Iis- to the State legislature in 1840; removed 
sissippi during the Civil 'Val'. He was to Springfield, J\fass., in 1841, where he 
particularly distinguished in the attacks was admitted to the bar; and settled in 
on Fort Donelson, Island Number Ten, Detroit, l\1ich., in 1851. He became Pro- 
and in operations against Vicksburg. He fessor of Law in the University of J\IÏchi- 
was promoted commodore in 18GG; rear- gan in 1857, and a judge of the \Vayne 
admiral in 1870; and was retired in 1871. circuit court in 18G7. He made a special 
He died in Brooklyn, N. Y., 1\larch 8, Rtudy of history and wrote Lifp of Cadil- 
1896. lac.: }./ichigan from lì96-1805.; The Cil'il 
Walker, AI..EXANDER, journaliRt; born Adm.inistration of General Hull,' and The 
in Fredericksburg, Va., Oct. 13, 1819; North'Loest Territory During the Revolu- 
graduated at the law department of the tion. He died in Flint, l\lich., Feb. 11, 
University of Virginia; settled in New Or- 1895. 
III 



Walker, CHARLES l\IANNINO, journalist; 
born in Athens, 0., Dec. 25, 1834; grad- 
uated at the University of Ohio in 1834; 
clerk in the United States Treasul'y De- 
partment in 1861-G3, and fifth auditor 
there in 186
-69; head clerk of the Post- 
office Department in 18H3-85; subsequent- 
ly became associate editor of the Indian- 
apolis Journal. He is the author of H is- 
tory of Athens County, O.j Fi'ì'st Settle- 
'lnent of Ohio at J11 arietta j Life of Oliver 
P. Morton j Life of A.lvin P. Hovey, etc. 
Walker, FORT. See PORT ROYAL. 
Walker, FRANCIS AMASA, military offi- 
eel'; born in RORton, 1\1as8., July 2, 1840; 
graduated at Amherst in 1860; engaged 
in the military service in the spring of 
1861, in tlle l;)th 1\lasRachusetts V olun- 
teers. In September he was assistant ad- 
jutant-general of Couch's brigade and ad- 
jutant-general of ]lis division in .L\ngust, 
1862. In Decemher he hecame colonel on 
the staff of the 2d Army Corps, serving- ln 
the Army of the Potomac. He was wound- 
ed at Chancellorsville; was made prisoner 
at Ream's Station, Va., and confined iñ 
Libby prison; and when exchanged in 1865 
was cornpelled to resign on account of 
shattered health. He was in charge of 
the bureau of statistics in \Vashington, 
D. C.; superintendent of the census of 
1870 and 1880; chief of the bureau of 
awards at the Centennial Exposition; Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy and History in 
the Sheffield Scientific School in 1873-81' 
and then became president of the l\1assa
 
chusetts Institute of Technology. He died 
in Boston, 1\Iass., Jan. 5, 1897. 
Walker, HENDERSON, colonial governor: 
born in North Carolina in 1660; became a 
judge of the Supreme COUl't and presi- 
dent of the council; was governor of North 
Carolina in IGü9-1704. Referring to his 
administration George Bancroft writes: 
"\Vhile Eng-Iand was engaged in world- 
wide wars, here the inhabitants multi- 
plied and spread in the enjoyment of 
peace and liberty." He died near Eden- 
ton, N. C., April 14, 1704. His tombstone 
is marked with the epitaph" North Caro- 
lina, during his administration, enjoyed 
tranquillity." 
Walker, SIR HOVENDEN, military offi- 
cer; born in Somersetshire, England, about Walker, JOHN Gnn[ES, naval officer; 
1660; became a captain in the navy in born in Hil1Rboro, N. H., 1\1areh 20, 1835; 
169
, and rear-admiral of the white in graduated at the United States Naval 
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] 710. The next year he was knighted 
by Queen Anne. He made an attempt to 
capture Quebec in 1711, commanding the 
naval armament sent for that purpose 
(see QUEßEC). Returning to J;
ngland, his 
ship, the Bdgar, blew up at Spithead, when 
nearly all the crew perished. This acci- 
dent and the disastrous expedition to 
Quebec drew upon him almost unqualified 
censure, and he was dismissed from the 
service. He afterwards settled upon a 
plantation in South Carolina; but return- 
ed to Great Britain, and "died of a 
bl'oken heart" in Dublin, Ireland, in J anu- 
ary, 1726. 
Wallær, J AMES BRADFORD RICHMOND, 
clergyman; born in Taunton. 1\1ass., April 
15, 1821; graduated at Brown University 
in 1841 and at ....L\.ndover Theological Semi- 
nary in 18-1-6; was ordained pastor in the 
Congrega tional Church in Bucl....sport, 1\le., 
in 1847; lwld charges in Holyoke, :Mass., 
in 1855-64: and in Hartford, Conn., in 
1864-67. He then turned his attention to 
literature. His publications include M e- 
morial of the lrall,'crs of the Old Ply nt- 
outh Colony, and The Genealogy of John 
Richmond. 
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Academy in 185G. In tlw Civil 'Val' he vania in 1819. In 1826 he settled in 
took part in the capture of New Orleans, Natchez, :I\Iiss.; was United States Sen- 
in operations against Yickslmrg, almost ator from 1837 to 1845, being a Demo- 
all the battle!:; on the l\lil:3sil:3sippi River in cratic leader ill that body; warmly sup- 
18G2 and 18ö3; and comuuludcd the gun- ported the financial measures of Presi- 
boot 1:Jhalnnut in the capture of \Vilming- dent Van Buren; and had great influence 
ton. N. C. He was secretary of the light- over President Tyler, counselling the vig- 
hOllSC hoard in 1873-78; chief of the orous steps which led to the annexation 
bun
au of nadgation in 1881-89; was of Texas. During the administration of 
promoted commodore in 1889 and rear-ad- President Polk he was Secretary of the 
miral in 181)4; was then assigned to com- Treasury, and in. 1857-58 was governor 
mand the Pacific Station; and was retired of Kansas Territory. He resigned, being 
in lSD7. He was president of the naval "unwilling," he said, "to aid in forcing 
retiring board in 1895; chairman of the slavery on that Territory by fraud and 
commission for the location of a deep- forgery." In 1863-G4 he was financial 
water harbor on the coast of southern Cali- agent of the United States in Europe, ef- 
fornia in 18UG-97; president of the Nica- fecting the sale of $250,000,000 of five- 
ragua Canal commission in 18U7-D9, of twenty bonds, and defeating the second au- 
the Isthmian Canal commission since thorized Confederate loan of $175,000,000. 
189U, and of the new Isthmian Canal com- He was an efficient advocate of the Pacific 
mission since 11)U4. Railroad and of free-trade. His celebrated 
Walker, JOSEPH BURBEEN, agricuIt- report in favor of free-trade was reprint- 
urist; born in Concord, N. H., June 12" ed l)y order of the British House of Com- 
1822; graduated at Yale CoUege in 1844; mons. He died in \Vashington, D. C., Nov. 
admitted to the bar in 1847, but later II, 18G9. 
abandoned law and devoted himself to Walker, THO
{AS, patriot; born in 
agriculture and literature. His publica- Gloucester county, Va., Jan. 25, 1715; 
tions include Land Drainage; Forests of educated at \YiUiam and :1\Iary CoUege; 
New Hampsitire; Ezekiel 1Vebster Di- studied medicine and practised in Freder- 
mond; HÜ::tory of T01L'-n,. Meeting-house; ickshurg, Va. In 1750 he travelled west 
Prosp('ct-1-ve Agriculture in New H a,rnp- and was probably the first white man to 
shire,. Rodgers, the Ranger, 
tc. pass the present boundaries of Kentucky. 
Walker, JOSEPH REDDEFOIW, guide; He was commissary-general under \Vash- 
born in Knoxville, Tenn., in 1798; settled ington in General Braddock's army, and 
in Jackson county, :1\10.. in 1818. His career was present at the laUer's defeat. In 
as a guide on the frontier began in 1822. 1775 he was elected to the Virginia House 
He led Captain Bonneville's expedition to of Burgesses, where he served on the sec- 
the Rocky :Mountains in 1832; guided an- ond committee of safety; in 1777 was ap- 
ot1wr expedition from Great Salt Lake to pointed with his son, Co!. John \Valker, 
California in 1833; discovered the Yo- to visit the Indians in Pittsburg, Pa., for 
semite Valley, Yosemite Lake, and \Valk:er the purpose of gaining their friendship 
Riyer in the latter year; and \Valker's for the Americans; and in 1778 was made 
Puss in 1834. He died in Ignacio Valley, president of the commission to settle the 
Cal.. Oct. 27, 187G. boundary between Virginia and North 
Walker, LEROY POPE, jurist; born near Carolina. \Valker l\1ountains in south- 
Huntsville, Ala., July 8, 1817; was western Virginia were named after him. 
speaker of the Alahama House of Repre- He died in Albemarle county, Va., Nov. 9, 
sentatives in 1847-50: judge of the State 1794. 
eÏrcuit court in 1850-53; Confederate His son, JOHN, legislator; born in Albe- 
Secretary of \Var in 18GI-G2; and later a marle county, Va., Feb. 13, 1744, was an 
brigadier-general. After the war he re- aide to \Vashington during the Revolu- 
sumed practice in Huntsville, Ala., where tionary \Var, and was by him recommended 
he died, Aug. 22, 1884. to Patrick Henry on Feb. 24, 1777, for 
Walker, ROBERT JAMES, financier; born "ability, honor, and prudence." He suc- 
in Northumberland, Pa., July 23, 1801; ceedf'd 'Villiam Grayson in the United 
graduated at the University of Pennsyl- States Senate, where he served in l\.Iay- 
X.-}l 113 
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December, 1790. He died in Orange eluded that it was as much land as he 
county, Ya., D('c. 2, 180!). wanted, and a deed was given for the 
Walker, TIMOTHY, jluist; born in 'Vil- lands to that point - a hout 40 miles 
minO'ton 
Iass.. Dec. 1. 1806; graduated from the starting-place-in 1686. This 
at ìîary
trà College in 1826; admitted to agrepmellt was confirmed by the Delawares 
the bar in 1831. and began practice in in 1718, the Jear wl1('n Penn died. 'Yhite 
Cincinnati. 0.; Professor of Law in Cin- settlers, however, went over this boundary 
cinnati College in 1835-44; established the to the Lehigh Hills. The Indians became 
lrcstrrn Law Journal in 1843, and was uneasy, and, to put an end to disputes, 
it
 <>ditor for several years. He was the a treaty was concluded in 1737, by which 
author of _111, Introduction to .J.'imer;can the limits of the tract were defined as 
I"a If': On the IT i.cdory and Genera 1 Char- in the deed of 1682-not he."ond the Le- 
acte'
 of thc Htate of Ohio: John Quincy high Hills, or about 40 mi1es from the 
Adams: Thc Reform Spirit of thc Day j place of the bpginning of Ule "walk." 
Danif'l lrcbsicr, ete. He died in Cincin- I
 was then proposed that a "walk" of 
nati, 0., 
Tan. 15, 1856. a "day and a half," as agreed upon by 
Walker, 'YILLIAM. filibuster; born in Penn, should he again undertaken. 
Xashville, Tenn., 
Iay 8, 1824; was an Thomas and Richard Penn, sons of 'Vill- 
editor in Xew Orleans for a while; went iam Penn, were then proprietors, and, con- 
to California in 18;)0; and in 1853 organ- trary to the spirit of their father, they de- 
ized an expedition to invade a 
Iexican vised a plan to cheat the Indians out of 
territory. :I\Iaking war on the govprn- a large tract of most valuable land at the 
ment of Honduras, he was captured, con- forks of the Delaware and the :I\Iinisink 
. demned by a court-martial, and shot at country beyond. They advertised for the 
TruxiJlo, Honduras, Sept. 12, 1800. See most expert walkers in the province. Three 
KrCARAGUA. were selected-Edward :I\iarshall, James 
Walker, 'YILLIAM H. T., mi1itary Yeatf-s, and Solomon J enningR-and' the 
officer; born in Georgia in October, 1816; f'ovetous proprietors causf'd them to violate 
graduated at the United States 
lilitary the spÏ1'it of thr agreement by almost run- 
Academy in 1837; was assigned to Florida, ning much of the way and being fed by 
where he was thrice wounded during the persons who accompanied them on horse- 
battle of Okeechobee, Dec. 25, 1837; pro- back, the walkers eating as they moved 
moted captain in 1845; took part in all on. They started from tIle present 
of the important battles of the :I\Iexican 'Yrightsvil1e on the morning of Sept 19, 
War, winning distinction at Contrpras, 1737, going northerly along the old Dur- 
Churubllsco, and :I\Iolino del Rey; was ham Road to Durham Crf'pk: then westf'r- 
hrf'vptted liput.enant-colonel; and waR in- Jy to the Lelligh, whic11 they ('rossed nf'ar 
stnlctor of military tactics and comman- nethlf'hem; then northwesterly, passing 
dant of cadets at the United States :I\Ii1i- through Bethlehem into Allen ('onnty; and 
t.ary Academy in 1854-50. lIe joined the halted at snnset near all Indian town. The 
Confpderate army in 1801; was made npxt morning they passed the Bluf' :1\Ioun- 
major-general, and served chiefly in the tains at the Lehigh 'Vatpr-gap, and at 
'Yest. He was killed in the battle of noon complptpd tIle" walk," at a distance 
Dpcatur, Ga.. July 2ß, 1804. of about 70 milf's from 11H' starting-point, 
Walker's Expedition. See \VALKER, instead of 40 milps in PPlll1'S tin1f', and 
'YILT.TA1L as the T ndians exp('(.tf'd. Then, by rnn- 
Walking Purchase, THE. In 1682 'YilJ- ning a line nort1leasterly, instead of more 
iam Penn purchased of the Indians a tract directly from t.hat point to the Delaware, 
of land in the present Rucks and North- it embraced the covetpd rpgion of the 
ampton countips, boundf'd on the east by forks of the Delaware and the :I\Iinisink 
the Delaware TIhTer, and in the interior lands. The Indians protested against tIle 
at a point as far as a man could walk in intended fraud on the first day of the 
three days. Ppnn and the Indians start- walk. The result exasperated them. The 
ed on the walk, l)eginning at the mouth greedy pl'oprietors had obtained about 
of Neshaminy Creek. At the end of a 1,200 Rquare miles of territory, when they 
walk of a day and a half Penn con- were not pntitled to more than 800. This 
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transaction alienated the Delawares, and Treasury. On the porch of that building 
it was one of the chief causes that im- George \Vashington was inaugurated the 
pel1ed them to join the French against first President of the republic. 
the Eng]i
h in 17.).). Wallace, DA\ID DUNCAN, educator; 
Walk-in-the- Water, or, l\IY - EE - RAH, born in Coltuubia, S. C., 1Iay 23, 1874; 
chief of the \V.yandotte tribe of Hurun graduated at \Vofrord College in 1894; 
Indians. He tried to pcrsuade Gen. \Vill- elected Professor of History and Econolll- 
iam Hull to accept his services in the \Var ics at Wofford Col1ege in 1899. He is 
of 1812, but that officer, unwilling to use the author of Constitutional History of 
savages, declinpd his offer. Though he SO'll-th Carolina, 1725 to 1775 j Arrival of 
was later compeHf'd through circumstances the Tea, and the Origin of the Extra- 
to join the English, he influencf'd a num- Legal Organs of Revolution in South Caro- 
ber of tribes to rf'main neutral. Ruh- lina, f'tc.; and f'ùitor of Jl cCrady's South 
sequently with his aSRociatps lw ahso- Carolina Under the Proprietary Govern- 
lutely }'efusf'd to aid the English and ùe- m('nt. 
sf'rted at Chatham, Canada. He then Wallace, SIR .TA:\[ES, naval officer; com- 
offered to ally himself to Gen. \ViHiam H. manded the British fleet at Newport, R. 1., 
Harrison, but his serdces were again in 1775, where he had a laconic corre- 
declined and l]e returned to the Detroit spondence with CAPT. ABRAHAM \VHIP- 
River. He died about 1817. PLE (q. v.). He bore General Vaughan's 
Wall, JA:\fES \V ALTER, legislator; born marauding land force up the Hudson River 
in Trenton, N. J., :J\fay 2G, 1820; gradu- in October, 1777; and in 1779 was capt- 
aied at Princeton College in 1838; ad- tIred by D'Estaing. In -Rodney's battle 
mitted to the bar in 1841; settled in Bur- with De Grasse, on April 12, 1782, lip 
lington, N. J., in 1847; was alleged to commanded the 1Yar1'ioT. In 1794 he was 
haye interfered with the liberty of the made rear-admiral; in 1795 vice-admiral; 
press during the early part of the Civil and in 1801 admiral of the blue. He was 
\Var and to have made an offer of 20,000 governor of Newfoundland from 1793 
rifles to the" Knights of the Golden Cir- to 1795. He died in London, March 6, 
ele," to be used against the United States; 1803. 
appointed to fin an unf'xpired term in the Wallace, JOHN WILLIA
f, lawyer; born 
United States Senate, and served from Jan. in Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 17, 1815; gradu- 
21 till 1Iarch 3, 18G3; settled in Eliza- ated at the University of Pennsylvania 
Leth, N. J., in 1869. He died in Elizabeth, in 1833 and later was admitted to the bar; 
N. J., JU11f' 9, 1872. reporter of the United States Supreme 
Wall Street, a noted thoroughfare in Court in 18û3-7G; and president of the 
the part of New York City extending from Pennsylvania Historical Society in 18GO- 
Broadway at Trinity Church to the East 84. His publications include Reporters, 
River, about half a mile long. This title, Chronologically ArTanged, with Occasional 
however, designates a region extending Remarks 'Upon their Respective ]lerits: 
aùout a quarter of a mile on either side of rases ATguerl and Abridged in the U'nited 
the greater part of \Yall Stref't proper. Sta,tes Hupreme Court (23 volumes 1864- 
The locality is famous the world oyer for 76); A n Old Philadelphian. Col. lVilliam 
its financial institutions, which include a Bradford of 1776, etc. He died in Phil- 
large numbf'r of banking housps, the Unit- vdf'lphia, Pa., Jan. 13, 1884 
(ld States Sub-Treasury, the Custom-house, Wallace, ,TOREPH, lawyer; born in Car- 
the Stock Exchange, etc. The name is de- roll county, I{y., Sept. 30, 1834; received 
rived from a wall of palisades which was a collegiate education; admitted to the 
built in Dutch colonial days as a df'fence bar in 1858 and engaged in practice in 
against the Indians. The location of great Springfield, III. lIe is the author of 
financial houses here is due to the fact Biography of Col. Edward D. Baker)' His- 
that the principal early government build- tory of Illinois and Louisiana Under the 
ings were erected on the street. After the French Rule)' and (joint author) Sprin.q- 
adoption of the Constitution of the United field City Code. 
States the First Congress met here in a Wallace, I..JEWIS, military officer and 
building on the site of the present Suh- author; born in BrookviIle, Ind., April 10, 
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del" and in that case he would rush into 
the' town and defeat them in detail. In- 
formed of '''allace's bold stand, the Con- 
federates halted within 5 miles of Cumber- 
land, and at night hastened to Romney. 
\Yalluce retir('d to Cumberland and ap- 
pealed to l\IeClel1all, .Morris, and Patter- 
son for reinforcements, but none could 
he spared, for there was danger and weak- 
ness a t all points. Tlle governor of renn 
sylvania sent him ammunition and for- 
warded two regiments of the Pennsylvania 
Reserves to the borders of tllat State to 
assist the Indianians if they should be 
attacked. That gallant regiment success- 
fully guarded the railway for about 100 
miles, for the Confederates felt a whole- 
some fear of these Zouaves, who were often 
engaged in little skirmishes. 'Yallace had 
impressed thirteen horses into his ser- 
vice and mounted thirteen picked men 
of his reaiment. \Yhile these were on a 
scout on June 2G they attacked forty-one 
mounted Conff'cleratf's, killing eight of 
them, chasing the remainder 2 miles, amI 
capturing seventeen of their horses. On 
thpir way back tllPY were attacked l)y 
s('yenty-five mounted men. They had a ter- 
l'ihle Imnd-to-lmnd fight tImt cpased only 
wlleu night came on. The Zouaves llad only 
one man kiJIed, and tIle rest made their 
way 'back to camp in the darkness. For 
his eminent servi('f'
 in t11at region for 
service in western Yirginia (see ROl\!- threp montlls Colonel Wa]]ace was re- 
NEY, SKIRMISH AT). \Vlwn he feU back warded with the commission of brig- 
to Cumberland, after his dash on Rom- aclier . genprat. For his bravpry and 
ney, the Confederates took lleart and vigilance in guarcling the :Ra1timorp 
advanced, 4,000 strong - infantry, cav- and Ohio Railway, tIle great 1inp of 
aIry, and artillery-under Colonel 
fcDon- ('ommunication with tIle 'Vest. ,Va]]a('p 
ald. They puslwd on to New Creek and wa
 lwartily commended by :McClellan and 
ùf'stroyed the bridge of the Baltimore and otllers. 
Ohio Railway there. They pressed on, As lwiaadipr-O't'neral of YOlllntppr
 OP led 
af'
troyed all communication he tween Cum- a diYiRi
n in tl1P siege and C'aptllrp of 
hf'rlaml and Grafton, and completely iso- Fort Donelson. For 11i
 
pryi('p
 on tlmt 
lated \Vallacp. He llad npither cannon nor oc('a
ion Jtp was promotp(t to major-gpn- 
cavalry, and for twenty-one days llis men erat. In t11e battle of Shiloh 'he ,,"'as con- 
lwd only twenty-one rounds of cartridgeR SpiCll0US for gallantry. Tn command at 
apiece. IIe prepared to retreat to :Redford, Baltimore, 
Ia., in thp snmmer of 1864, 
Pa., if attacked. He could not hold Cum- l1p gallantly held in c11Pck a large Con- 
berland, and sent his sick and baggage federate force, undf'r Gpneral Early, ('n- 
in that direction. deavoring to strike 'Yashington. until t'he 
Then he boldly led his regiment out arrival of troops tlmt secured the latter 
upo
 the same road, l1Rltec1. chang-ed front, place from capture (see MONOCAOY. BAT- 
and prepared for battle, believing that TI
E OF.) After the war he resumed his pro- 
if tIle Confederates should enter Cumber- fession. In 1878 he was governor of 
land they would ßca.tter in search of plun- New 
fexico, and in 1881-85 was United 
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18
7' son of Gov. David \Vallace; stud- 
ied Ìaw, and began practice i
 Craw- 
fords\'Ïlle, J nd. He served as heuten
nt 
of Indiana YOluIÜe('l"S in the war with 
)re
ico, and aftC'rward8 r
:sulUed his pro- 
fl'
8ion. IIp 8en"ed onc term in the State 
Senate; and when thc Ch'il ,Yttl" broke 
out he Wt\S appointed adjutant-gC'neral 
of Indiana. Soon aftC'nnHds he was made 
colonel of the 11th (Zouaye) Indiana Vol- 
unteers, with which he performed 2ignal 
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ALLACE-
ALLOONS 


States minister to Turkey. He is the relations; opposed the Civil \Var, anù 
author of The Fair God; Ben-Bur
' The spoke openly against the national govern- 
Boyhood of Christ
. The Prince of India
. ment; was arrested with others in Sep- 
The lVooing of 1Ilalkatoon, etc. tember, 1861, and imprisoned for over 

allace, 'YILLIA
I HARVEY LAMB, mili- fourteen months. On his release he re- 
tary officer; born in Urbana, 0., July 8, sumed law practice in Baltimore. His 
1821; served in the war with l\Iexico, in publications include Glimpses of Spain; 
Hardin's regiment; and was State's attor- Discourse on the Life and Chara.cter of 
ney for the ninth circuit of Illinois, in Gcm'ge Peabody
' etc. He died in 1894. 
18.33. In l\Iar, 1861, he became colonel of 
alloons, a people which inhabited the 
the 11th Illinois Volunteers. He command- southern Belgic provinces and adjoining 
cd a brigade in )IcClernand's division at parts of France, and numbered, at the 
the capture of Fort Donelson, and was time of their dispersion by persecution 
made brigadier-general of volunteel's. On (1580), over 2,000,000. They were of a 
t.he first day of the battle of SHILOH (q. mixed Gallic and Teutonic blood, and most 
v.) he was mortally wounded, and died of them spoke the old Fl'ench dialect. 
in Ravannah, Tenn., April 10, 1862. 'Vhen the northern provinces of the Neth- 

allen, HENRY DAVIES, military offi- erlands formed their political union at 
eel'; born in Savannah, Ga., April 19, 1819; Utrecht (1579), the southern provinces, 
graduated at the United States )Iilitary whose people were chiefly Roman Catholics, 
Academy in 1840; served in the Seminole declined to join the confederation. l\Iany 
\Var in Florida in 1840-42; was wounded of the inhabitants were Protestants, and 
at the battle of Palo Alto in the :Mexican against these the Spanish government at 
'Val'; promoted major, Nov. 2.1. 1861; once began the most relentless persecution. 
served through the Civil 'Val': was in- Thousands of them fled to Holland, where 
spector-general of tlle Department of New strangers of every race and creed were 
l\fexieo in 1862-64; commanded a regiment welcomed and protected; and from these 
at Fort Schuyler, N. Y., till l\Iay, 186.3; the Dutch gained a knowledge of many 
brevetted brigadi('r-gen
ral and promoted branches of manufacture. They were skil- 
lieutenant-colonel in 1865; promoted colo- ful and industrious. 
nel in 1873; and was retired in the follow- Having heard of the fertility of the 
ing year. He died in New York City, \Vestern Continent, some of them wished 
Dec. 2. 1886. to emigrate thither, and a proposition 

alley, fTon:v, military officer; born in was made to the Virginia Company to 
London. England, about 1644. He led have them favor a settlement there. Ne- 
the first expedition against the Frencn gotiations to that end failed. Hearing of 
fllld Indians in Canada. Feb. 12, IG8!); was this. the directors of the Dutch 'Ycst 
IiC'utenant to Sir \Villiam Phipps on a India Company made tllCm satisfactory 
8imi1ar expedition in August, 16!W 
 offen;, and arrangements were soon made 
landed near Quebec with 1,200 men, and for the emigration of seyeral families to 
after a daring but ineffectual attack rc- Kew Netherland. In the spring of IG23 the 
embarked; was one of the founders of ship New Netherland, of 2GO tons burden, 
J
ristol, Conn. His diary of tlle expC'di- Capt. Cornelius Jacobus l\Iay, sailed 
tion against Canada was published in the from the Texel w.ith thirty familif's, 
n i8fory of .1[ USsuCh'llSett8 by Thomas chiefly \Valloons, for l\Ianhattan. TIH'
e 
Hutchinson. He died in Boston, )Iass., landed on a morning in l\Iay, and were 
Jan. 11. 1712. welcomed by Indians and traders. They 
Wallis. 8EYER:V TEA(,Kr
E, lawyer; born were feasted under a tent made of sails 
in Baltimore, )Id.. Sept. 8, 1816; gradu- 
tretchf'd between several trees, wllen 
ated at St. 1\fary's Coneg
, Baltimore, in their Christian tC'a<'1wl" gave public tlumks 
1832; admitted to the bar in 1837; to God for their safety, and implorf'd 
special United States agent to Spain in blessings on their future career. l\Iay, 
1849 to investigate tlIe title to public who was to remain as governor of the 
lands in east Florida; elected to th
 colony, then read his commission and as- 
l\faryland House of Delegates in 1861; be- sumed the functions of his office. The 
came chairman of the committee on federal emigrants soon dispersed and formed sep- 
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arate settlements. Some of the \Valloons to consult upon measures for the defence 
settled on Long Island, on the borders of of the liberties of their country. 1\11'. 
a cove at the site of the present navy- \Yalton was one of the committee who 
yard, which soon became known as the prepared a petition to the King; also 
"\Vaalbogt" (corrupted to \Yallabout), patriotic resolutions adopted on that oc- 
or \Valloon's Cove. There, in June, 1623, casion. From February, 1776, to Octo- 
Sarah Rapelje was born-the first ascer- bel', 1781, he was a delegate in Congress 
tained offspring of European parentage from Georgia, and warnily favored the 
in New Netherland. See NEW YORK, l'csolution for independence. As colonel 
COLONY OF. of luilitia, he assisted in defending Sa- 
Walsh, ROBERT, author; born in Balti- vannah in December, 1778, where he was 
more, l\fd., in 1784; received a collegiate dangerously wounded, made prisoner, and 
education; admitted to the bar and began kept so until September, 1779. In 177D 
practice in Philadelphia, Pa., but later and 1789 he was chosen governor of Geor- 
abandoned law and engaged in journal- gia; in 1783 was appointed chief-justice 
ism; founded the National Gazette in of the State; and in 1795-96 was United 
1819, and was connected with it till 1836; States Senator. He died in Augusta, Ga., 
editor of the .American Rcview in 1827-, Feb. 2, 1804. 
37; United States consul at Paris, France, Walworth, ELLEN HARDIN (
fRS.), au- 
in 1845-51. lIe was the author of Essay thor; born in Jacksonville, Ill.; received 
on the Future State of Europc; .Appeal an academic education; one of the three 
from the Judgment of Great Britain Re- founders of the National Society of the 
specting the United States
' The Select Daughters of the American Revolution; 
"C;pceches of George Canning
' The Select director-general of the ""'oman's National 
lC;pceches of lrindhaJn and lrilliam Hus- War Relief Association of 1808; served 
kisson, etc. He died in Paris, France, at the field hospital of Fort :l\Ionroe, where 
Feb. 7, 1859. she met with nurses, supplies, etc., the 
Walthall, EDWARD CARY, legislator; first wounded brought from Santiago. 
born in Richmond, Va., April 4, 1831; ad- Her publications include Battles of Sara- 
mitted to the bar in 1852 and began prac- toga; Parliamentary Rules; and the 
tice in Coffeeville, :l\Iiss.; elected attorney essays, Battle of Buena Vista.
' Preserva.- 
of the tenth 
Iississippi judicial district tion of National .Archivcs
' Colonia.l lVom- 
in 1856 and 1830; joined the Confederate en; and Field nTork for .Ama.teurs. 
army as lieutenant in the 15th :l\Iississippi Walworth, JOII
, pioneer; born in 
Infantry in 1861; promoted brigadier- Groton, Conn., in 1765; removed to Paines- 
general in December, 1862, and major- yille, 0., in 1800; became associate judge 
general in 1864; distinguished himself in of the Superior Court of Ohio in 1803; 
the battle of l\Iissionary Ridge and in the and filled four offices in 1806-viz., in- 
action at Nashville, where he covered the spector of the port of Cuyahoga, collector 
retreat of Gen. John B. Hood and pre- of the district of Erie, postmaster at 
vented the capture of his army by Gen. Cleveland, where he had settled in 1805, 
George H. Thomas. He resumed law prac- and associate judge of Geauga county. 
tice in Grenada, 
nss., in 1871; was United During his term as postmaster, Cleveland 
States Senator in 1885-98, with exception had a population of scarcely fifty persons, 
of the period from January, 1804, to and the total receipts of the village at 
l\Iarch, 1805. He died in \Yashington, the end of the first quarter were only 
D. C., April 21, 1808. $2.83. He died in Cleveland, 0., Sept. 10, 
Walton, GEORGE, signer of the Declara- 1812. 
tio]} of Independence; born in Frederick Walworth, REUBEN HYDE, jurist; born 
(.ounty, Va., in 1740; was early appren- in Bozrah, Conn., Oct. 26, 1788; admitted 
ticed to a carpenter, who would not al- to the bar in 1809 and began practice in 
Jow him a candle to read by; but he Plattsburg, N. Y. During the British in- 
found a substitute in pine knots. He was vasion of Plattsburg, in September, 1814, 
admitted to the bar in Georgia in 1774, he was aide to Gen. Benjamin l\lfoo
rs, by 
and was one of four persons who can
d whom he was assigned to view the naval 
a meeting at Savannah (July 27, 1774) fight from the Ii3hore and to report the re- 
lIS · 



WAMPANOAG-WANTON 


sults. He held a seat in Congress in afterwards as currency among the inte. 
1821-23; was judge of the fourth judicial rioI' tribe3. The settlers at Plymouth 
district of New York in 1823-28; and first learned the use and value of wam- 
chancellor of New York State in 1828-48. þum from the Dutch at l\Ianhattan, and 
In the latter year the court of chancery found it profitable in trade with the 
was abolished by the adoption of the new Eastern Inùians; for the shells of which 
constitution. He published Rulcs and it was made were not common north of 
Orders of the New I'ork Court of Chan- Cape Cod. It soon became a cÎ1"culat- 
cery, and Hyde Genea-logy (2 volumes). ing medium, first in the Indian traffic, 
He died in Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Nov. and then among the colonists generally. 
27, 1867. Three of the black beads, or six of the 
His son, 
IANSFIELD TRACY, born in AI- white, passed for a penny. They were 
hany, N. Y., Dec. 3, 1830, graduated at strung in known parcels for convenience 
Union College in 1849 and at the Harvard of reckoning - a penny, threepence, a 
Law School in 1852; was admitted to the shilling, and five shillings in white; two- 
bar in 1853, but soon abandoned law and pence, sixpence, two - and - sixpence, and 
devoted himself to literature. He was the ten shillings in black. A fathom of 
author of Life of Cha-ncellor Livingston white wampum was worth ten shillings, 
and many novels. He was shot and killed or two dollars and a half; a fathom 
hy his SOI1, who claimed that he com- of black, twice as much. 'VampuJll 
mitted the act to save his mother's life, was also used in the form of belts in 
in New York City, June 3, 1873. The making treaties, they being pledges of 
trial of the son is famous in American fidelity. 
law history. He was acquitted on the Wanamaker, JOHN, merchant; born in 
plea of insanity and was placed in an Philadelphia, Pa., July 11, 1838; re- 
asylum. ceived a public school education; was er- 
Wampanoag, or Pokanoket, Indians; rand-boy in a book-store in 1852; retail 
one of the most powerful of the :l\Iassa- salesman of clothing in 1856-61; then 
chusetts tribes of the Algonquian nation. founded, in conjunction with Nathan 
:\Iassasoit was their sachem when the Brown, the clothing house of \Vanamaker 
English came to the New England shores. & Brown, in Philadelphia, Pa., and the de- 
Their domain extended oyer nearly the partment store under the same finn name 
whole of southern ::\Iassachusetts, from in 1869; and later established a depart. 
Cape Cod to Narraganset 'Bay, and at ment store on the up-town premises of 
one time the tribe numbered 30,000. Just the firm of A. T. Stewart & Co., ÏII New 
he fore the landing of the Pilgrims a ter- York. He was United States Postmaster. 
rible disease had reduced them to less General in 1889-93. 
Ir. \Vanamaker 
Uwn 1,000. 'Yhile l\Iassasoit lived the founded and became superintendent of the 
\Vampanoags were friendly to the Eng- Bethany Presbyterian Sunday-school in 
lish; but a growing discontent ripened Philadelphia in 1858, which 11as since 
into war in 1675, led by King Philip, a son grown to be the largest one in the United 
of 
Iassa
oit, which involved many of the States. 
New England Indians. The result was Wanton, .JOSEPH, governor; born in 
the destruction of the tribe. K.ing Philip's Newport, R. I., in 1705; graduated at 
son, while yet a boy, with others, was Harvarù College in 1751 and engaged in 
fient to the West Indies and sold as a mercantile business; was elected governor 
slave. in 1769. He was appointed by the Eng- 
Wampum, an Indian currency, con- lish government to investigate the burn- 
sisting of cylindrical white, blue, and ing of the ship Gaspee by the 'Yhigs in 
black beads, half an inch long, made 1773, and was also made superintendent 
from certain parts of sea-shens. The of the British soldiers during their occu- 
shores of Long Island Sound abounded pation of Newport. These and other 
in these shens, and the Pequods and Nar- causes made him an object of suspicion, 
ragansets grew "rich and potent" by and in 1775 the Assembly stripped him of 
their abundance of wampum, which was all power and placed the executive pre- 
much in dema.nd, first for ornament, and rogative in the handa of Deputy-Gov" 
II!> 
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WAR-WAR DEPARTMENT 


Secretary of \Var, and General Lincoln 
was chosen. His salary was $.3,000 a 
OF Jear. He held the office until the close 
of the war. After that military affairs 
were managed by a board of war until 
the organization of the government under 
the national Constitution, when they 
were placed under the supreme control of 
a Secretary of \V ar. See BOARD OF ORD- 
NANCE AND FORTIFICATION; BOARD OF 
STRATEGY. 
War Department, one of the executive 
branches of the United States government, 
the chief of which is popularly known as 
the Secretary of War, who performs such 
duties as the President may enjoin on hinl 
concerning the military service. 
He is charged by law with the super- 
vision of all estimates of appropriations 
for the expenses of the department, of 
all purchases of army supplies, of all ex- 
penditures for the support and transpor- 
tation of the army, and of such expendi- 
tur.e. of a civil l1ature as may be placed by 
Congress under his direction. He also has 
supervision of the United States l\:1ilitary 
Academy at 'Vest Point, of the board of 
ordnance and fortification, of the various 
battle-field commissions, and of the publi- 
cation of the Official Records of the lVar 
of the Rebellion. He lIas charge of all 
matters relating to national defence and 
sea - coast fortifications, army ordnance, 
river and harbor improvements, the pre- 
vention of obstruction to navigation, and 
the establishment of harbor lines, and ap- 
proves all plans and locations of bridges 
a uthorized by Congress to be constructed 
over the navigable waters of the United 
States. He also has charge of the 
stab- 
lishment or abandonment of military 
of the field of war, subordinate boards posts, and of all matters relating to leases, 
were authorized in 1778. In November, revocable Jicenses, and all other privileges 
1777, a new board was organized, con- upon lands under the control of the 'Var 
Fisting of three persons not members of Department. 
Congress, to sit in the place where that The functions of the department are 
hody should be in session, (;ach member exercised by means of a number of 
to be paid a salary of $4,000 a year. In bureaus, the chief of which are those under 
1778 another organization of the board the supervision of the adjutant-general, 
occurred. It then consisted of two mem- inspector-general, quartermaster-general, 
bers of Congress and three who were not commissary-general of subsistence, SUY'- 
members, any three to constitute a geon-general, paymaster-general, chief of 
quorum. Then the salary of the se<,retary engineers, chief of ordnance, judge-advo- 
of the board w
s i
creased to $2,000. On ca.te-general, chief signal officer, and the 
the new organIzatIon of the government chief of the record and pension office. See 
in 1781, the Congress resolved to create a CAlnNET
 P
ESIDENT'S. 
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Nicholas Cooke. Governor "'anton died 
in Newport, R. 1., July 19, 1780. 
War ARTICLES OF. Sce ARTICLES 
, 
\Y AR. 
War BOARD O
" On June 13, 1776, the 
, 
Congress appointed John Adams, Roger 
Sherman, Benjamin Harrison, James 
'Vilson, and John Rutledge commissioners 
constituting a board of war and ord- 
nance, and appointed Richard Peters their 
secretary. This was the germ of the 'Var 
Department of the government. It had 
a general supervision of all military af- 
fairs; kept exact records of all trans- 
actions, with the names of officers and 
soldiers; and had charge of all prisoners 
of war and of all correspondence on the 
subject of the army. The secretary and 
clerks were required to take an oath of 
secrecy bc.fore entering upon their du- 
tie'5. The salary of the secretary was 
fixed at $800 a year; of tlw c1c'rks. $266.66. 
A seal was adopted. Owing to the extent 


SEAL OF THE BOARD OF WAR. 



WAR OF 1812 


War of 1812, Ule popular name of the with new levies, the regular force to con- 
second war between the United States and sist of twenty regiments of foot, four 
Great Britain. Blessed with prosperity of artillery, two of dragoons, and one 
and dreading war, the people of the Unit- of riflemen, which, with engineers and 
ed Stat
s submitted to many acts of artificers, would make a force of 36,- 
tyranny from Great Britain and France 700 melh Little reliance could be placed 
rather than become involved in armed on the militia, who would not be com- 
conflicts with them. Consequently, the pelled, by law, to go beyond the bounds 
government of the United States was of their respective States. The navy 
only nominally independent. Socially was very weak, in comparison with that 
and commercially, the United States of the enemy, the acknowledged "mis- 
tacitly acknowledged their dependence on tress of the seas." It consisted of only 
Europe, and especially upon England; twenty vessels, exclusive of 170 gunboats, 
and the latter was rapidly acquiring a and actually carrying an aggregate of lit- 
dangerous political interest and influence tie more than 500 guns. 
in Ameri('an affairs when the war broke The following is a list of forts in ex- 
ont. The war begun in 1775 was really istence when war was declared in 1812, 
only the first great step towards inde- and their location: Fort Sumner, Portland, 
pendence; the war begun in 1812 first :Me.; Fort 'Villi am and ::Mary, Portsmouth, 
thoroughly accomplished the indepen- N. H.; Fort Lily, Gloucester, Cape Ann; 
dence of the -enited States. Franklin once Fort Pickering, Salem, 
:1ass.; Fort Sea- 
heard a person speaking of the Revolu- wall, l\larblehead. 1\lass.; Fort Indepen- 
tion as the war of independence, and dence, Boston Harbor; Fort 'Volcott, near 
reproved him, saying, " Sir, you mean the Newport, R. I.; Fort Adams, Newport 
Revolntion; the war of independrnce is Harbor; Fort Hamilton, near Newport; 
yet to come. It was a war for inde- North Battery, a mile northwest of Fort 
pendenc p , but not of independence." ".... olcott; Dump1ings F01.t, entrance to 
'Yhen it was determined, early in 1812, Narraganset Bay, R. 1.; 'Tonomy Hill, a 
to declare war against Great Britain, mile east of North Battery, R. I.; Fort 
I,reparations were at once made for the TrumbuII, New London, Conn.; Fort Jay, 
crisis. Tn February the congressional Governor's Island, New York Harbor; 
cOlllmittee of ways and llleans reported works on Ellis and Bedloe's islands, New 
a financial 
chpnw, which was adopted. York Harbor; Fort 
lifflin, Delaware 
It was a Ryst('m adapted to a state of war River, below Philadelphia; Fort 1\IcHenry, 
for three years. It contemplated the sup- Baltimore; Fort Seyern, Annapolis; Forts 
port of war expenses wholly hy loans, and Norfolk and Nelson, on Elizabeth River, 
the ordinary expen
es of the gOyermllent, below Norfolk, Va.; forts Pinckney, l\Ioul- 
including interest on the national debt, trie, and 1\Iechanic, for the protection of 
by revenues. The estimated expense of Charleston. S. C.: Fort 
Iackinaw, island 
the war the first year was $11,000,000. of 1\Iackinaw; Fort Deal'bOl'n, Chicago; 
Dutií's on imports were doubled, a direct Fort 'Vayne, at the forks of the l\:1aumee, 
tax of $3,000,000 was levied, and an Ind.; Fort D
troit, 
Iichigan: Fort Ni- 
ext('nsive system of internal duties and agara, mouth of the Niagara River; Fort 
ex('Îsp was devised. In 1\lar('h, Congress Ontario, Oswego; Fort Tompkins, Sack- 
authori7ed a loan of $11.000,000, at an ett's Harbor, N. Y. SOllIe of these were 
annual intí'rest not to exceed 6 per cent., unfinished. 
reimbursable in twelve years. 'Yhen war While the army of General Hull was 
was declared, only ]jttle more than half lying in camp below Sandwich, in Canada, 
the loan was taken, and the President was he was absent at Deh'oit two or t.hree days. 
authorized to issue treasury notes, paya- There had been some skirmishing with 
ble in one year, hearing an annual inter- detachments of his army, under Colonels 
est of f)''/r, per ('pnt. 1\Ieasures were also Cass and l\IcArthur, near tl1e Tarontee; 
devispd for strengthening the military and the apparent supineness of the general 
force. It wa
 weak w]len war was de- made the younger officers and the men BUS- 
elared. Congr<,ss passecl an act, June 26, pect him of incapacity, if not of treachery. 
1812, for the consolidation of the old army 'VhiIe Hull was absent at Detroit the 
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command of the American troops in Can- who always favored measures for increas- 
ada. devolYed on Colonel l\IcArthur, and ing the navy, and the opposition of the 
he resolved to attack Fort l\Ialden. He Democrats to it ceased. These naval vie- 
detached some rangprs to seek a convenient tories astounded the British public. The 
passage of the Tarontee above the bridge, lion was bearded in his den. The claims 
so as to avoid the guns of the British of Great Britain to the mastery of the 
armed vessel Quccn Charlotte, lying in seas were vehemently and practically dis- 
the river. This was impracticable. A puted. Nor were the naval triumphs of 
scouting party was sent under l\Iajor Den- the Americans confined to the national 
ny to reconnoitre, who found an Indian vessels. Privateers swarmed on the oceans 
nmbuscade between Turkey Creek and the in the summer and autumn of 1812, and 
Tarontep, in the Petit Côte settlement. w('re makin
 prizes in every direction. Ac- 
There Denny lIRd a Shal"p skirmish with counts of their exploits filled the news- 
the Indians, when a part of his line gave papers and helped to swell the tide of 
way, and he was compelled to retreat in joy throughout the Union. It is esti- 
confusion, pursued nearly 3 miles by the mated that during the last six months 
victors. He tried to rally his men, but of 1812 more than fifty armed British 
in vain. In the skirmish he lost six men vessels nnd 250 merchantmen, with an a
- 
killed and two wounded. This was the gregate of over 3,000 prisoners and a vaRt 
first blood Fhed in thp \Var of 1812-15. amount of booty, were captured by the 
The defeat of Hull weakened the con- Americans. The British newspapers raved 
fidence of the government and the people nnd uttered opprobrious epithets. A lead- 
in an easy ('onquest of Canada, and im- ing London journal petulantly and vulgar- 
mediate steps were taken, when the ar- Iy gave vent to its sentiments by express- 
mistiC'e of Denrhorn ,vas ended, to place ing an apprehension that England might 
troops along the northern frontier suffi- be stripped of hpr maritime supremacy 
dent to make successful invasion. or pre- "by a piece of striped bunting flying at 
,"pnt one from the other side. Vermont the mast-heads of a few fir-built frigates, 
and New York joined, in co-operation with manned by a handful of bastards and cow- 
thp United States, in placing (September, ards." The position of the American army 
1 R12) :1.000 regulars and 2,000 militia at the close of 1812 was as follows: The 
on the borders of Lake Champlain, under Army of the Northwest, first under Hull, 
Dearborn's immediate command. _\nother and tIlen unqer Gpneral Harrison, was oc- 
force of militia was stationed at different cupying a defensive position among the 
points along the south hank of the St. snows of the wilderness on the banks of 
I..awrence, their left restin
 at Sackett's the l\Iallmee River; the Army of the Cen- 
Harbor, at the eastern end of Lake On- tree under General Smyth, was resting on 
tario. A third army was placed along tIle defensive on the Niagara frontier; and 
the Niagara frontipr, from Fort KiaITara tIle Army of the North, under General 
to Ruffalo, then a small village. This
lat- Bloomfield, was also resting on the de- 
ter force of about 6,000 men, ]la1f regu- fensive at Plattsburg, on the western shore 
lars and volunteers and half militia, were of Lake Champlain. 
under the immediate command of l\faj.- Admiral Cochrane, WI10 succepded Ad- 
Gen. Stephpn Van Rensselaer, a leading miral \Varren in command on the Ameri- 
Federalist of New York. can Station, issued a proclamation. dated 
The reverses that befell the American at Bermuda, the rendezvous of the more 
army during 1812 spread a gloom over southern blockading fleet, April 2, 1813. 
the people, justified the ,varnings of the It was addressed to slaves under the 
opposition who prophesied disaster, and denomination of "persons desirous to emi- 
increased the activity and machinations grate from the United States." Owing 
of the peace party. L But before the close to the inability of nearly all the sla\?es 
of the year the brilliant exploits of the to read, the proclamation had very little 
little American navy dispelled the brood- effect. It is said that a project had been 
ingo gloom that hung over the peoplp and suggestpd by British offiC'ers for taking 
filled them with joy and confidence. These po
session of the peninsula between the 
justified the judgment of the Federalists, Delaware and Chesapeake bays, and there 
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training for British service an army of boats, at the beginning of a dark night, 
negro slaves. The project was rejected with an impending storm hovering over 
only because the Briti
h, being then slave- the lake. Before morning there was a 
holders themselves, did not like to en- furious gale, with rain and sleet, and the 
courage insurrection elsewhere. boats were scattered in every direction. 
General l\rmstrong, Secretary of \Var, The shores of the little islands in that 
planncd a second invasion of Canada, in region were strewn with wrecks, and 
the autumn of 1813. There had been a fifteen large boats were totally lost. On 
change in the military command on the the 20th a large number of the troops and 
northern frontier. For some time the in- saved boats arrived at Grenadier Island, 
firmities of General Dearborn, the com- near the entrance to the St. Lawrence. 
mander-
n-chief, had disqualified him for There they were finally all gathered. The 
active service, and in June (1813) he was damage and loss of stores, etc., was im- 
8upprseded by Gen. James \Vilkinson, who, mense. The troops remained encamped un- 
like Dea.l"born, had been an active young til Nov. 1. The snow had fallen to the 
officer in the Revolution. Leaving :Flour- depth of 10 inches. Delay would be dan- 
noy in command at Kew Orleans, \Vilkin- gerous, and on Nov. 9 General Brown and 
son hastened to \Vashington, D. C., when his division pushed forward, in the face 
Armstrong assured him he would find of a tempest, to French Creek, at the 
15,000 troops at his command on the present village of Clayton, on the St. 
bordprs of Lake Ontario. On reachin
 Lawrence. Chauncey at the same time 
Sackett's Harbor (_\ug. 20), he foulld made an ineffectual attempt to blockade 
one-third of the troops sick, no means for the British vessels in the harbor of 
transportation, officers few in number, and Kingston. British marine scouts were out 
both officers and men raw and undis- among the Thousand Islands. They dis- 
ciplined. After some movements on the covered the Americans at French Creek, 
lake, "-ilkinson rpturned to Sackett's Har- where, on the afternoon of Nov. 1, there 
bor in October, sick with lake fever. was a sharp fight between the troops and 
Armstrong was there to take pel'sonal British schooners and gunboats filled with 
charge of preparations for an attack upon infantry. The remainder of the troops, 
Kingston or l\lontreal. K_nmving the per- with \Yilkinson, canlC down from Grella- 
sonal enmity between \\ïlkinson and \Vade dier Island, and on the morning of the 
Hampton, Armstrong, accompanied by the 5th the whole flotilla, comprising 300 
adjutant-general, had established the bateau x, preced('d by gunboats, filled with 
hpadquarters of the \Yar Department at 7,000 troops, went down the St. Lawrence, 
Sackett's Harbor to promote harmony be- pursued by British troops in a galley and 
tween these two old officers, and to add gunboats, through the sinuous channels of 
efficiency to the projected movements. the Thousand Islands. The same evening 
\Vilkinson, not liking this interference of the belligerents had a fight by moonlight 
Armstrong, wished to resign; but the lat- in Alexandria Bay, and land troops from 
tel' would not consent, for he had no other Kingston reached Prescott, opposite Og- 
officer of experience to take his place. denRhurg, at the same time. 
After much discusRion, it was determined \Vilkinson disemharked his army just 
to pass Kingston and make a descent upon ahove Ogdensburg, and marcbed to some 
l\Iontreal. distance below to avoid the batteries at 
For weeks the bustle of preparation was Prescott. Brown, meanwhile, successfully 
great, and many armed hoats and trans- took the flotilla past Prescott on the night 
ports had been built at the Harbor. On of the 6th, and the forces were reunited 4 
Oct. 17 orders were given for the em- miles below Ogdensburg. There \Vilkin- 
barkation of the troops at Sackett's Har- son was informed that the Canada shor
s 
bor. and General Hampton, then halting of the St. Lawrence were lined with posts 
on the banks of the Chateaugay River, ,vas of musketry and artillery to dispute the 
ordered to move to the St. Lawrence, at passage of the flotilla. To meet this 
the mouth of that stream. The troops at emergency, Col. Alexander l\IcComb was 
the harbor wpre packed in RCO\\"S. hateaux, detached with 1,200 of the best troops of 
Durham boats, and common lake sail- the army, and on the 7th landed on the 
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Canada shore. He was followed by Lieu- can, and whose friendship has recently 
tenant-Colonel Forsyth with his riflemen. been shown to be of such great importance 
On the sth a council of war was held, and, to us, we cannot do too much." 
after receiving a report from Co!. J. G. Towards the close of 1813, the whole of 
Swift, the chief engineer, concerning the the New England States presented a unit- 
strength of the army, the question" Shall ed front in opposition to the national ad- 
the army proceed with all possible rapid- ministration and the ,val'. The peace 
ity to the attack of .Montreal?" was con- faction was very active and industriously 
sidered, and was answered in the affirma- sowed discontent. The newspapers and 
tive. General Brown at once crossed the orators of the ultra-Federal pal'ty de- 
river with his brigade. 1\IeanwJ1Ïle a large nounced the administration as hostile to 
reinforcement had come down from J(.ings- New :England, which, it was asserted, was 
ton to Prescott, and were marching rap- treated as a conquered proyince; her great 
idly forward to meet the American in- interestl3 - commerce and navigation- 
yaders. A severe engagement ensued at being sacrificed, and her sentiments of 
Chrysler's Field, a few miles below \Vill- right and justice trampled upon. They de- 
iamsburg- (Nov. 11, 1813). The flotilla clared that every New England man of 
was then at the head of the Long Rapids, promise in public affairs had been for 

o miles below Ogdensburg. The Ameri- twelve JTears proscribed by the national 
cans were beaten in the fight and driven government, and that, reduced as New 
from the field (see CHRYSLER'S FIELD, England ,vas by follies and oppressions 
BATTLE OF), and that night they with- to the brink of ruin, it was her first duty 
drew to the boats. The following morning to consult her own interest and safety. 
the flotilla passed tIle Long Rapids safely. The idea was broached in a Boston news- 
General \Yilkinson was ill, and word came paper (Daily 
1d'Dcrtise]") that it would be 
from Hampton that he would not form a desirahle for Kew England to conclude a 
junction with \Yilkinson's troops at St. separate peace with Great Britain, or, at 
Regis. The officers were unwilling to serve least, assume a position of neutraIity
 
longer under the incompetent \Vilkinson, leaving it to the States that chose to 
and it was determined, at a council of war, fight it out to their hearts' content. No 
to abandon the expedition against 1\10n- person appeared as the avowed champion 
treal. The troops went into winter quar- of such a step. It was denounced as a 
tel'S at French 1\Iills (afterwards Coving- treasonable suggestion. and produced con- 
ton), on the Salmon River. siderable anxiety at \Yashington. These 
The news of Perrý's victory on Lake disC'ontents finally led to the HARTFORD 
Erie (see' ERIE, LAKE, BATTLE ON) COXVENTION (q. v.). 
startled the British public, and strange For nearly two years the Americans 
conff'ssions of weakness were made in the waged offensive war against Great Britain 
English and provincial newspapers. "\Ve (1812-14), when they were compelled to 
have been conquered on the lake," said a change to a war of defence. The entire 
Halifax paper, "and so we shall be on sea-coast from the St. Croix to the St. 
every other lake, if we take as little care 1\1ary's, and of the Gulf of l\fexico to New 
to protect them." Others urged the neces- Orleans and beyond, was menaced by 
sity of an alliance with the Indians to British squadrons and regiments. At 
secure the possession of Canada. "\Ve Portland, Boston, Providence, New Haven, 
dare assert," said a writer in one of the New York, Baltimore, Norfolk, Charles- 
leading British reviews, " and recent ton, and Savannah, which were exposed to 
events have gone far in establishing the attack, the people were soon busy casting 
truth of the proposition, that the Canadas up fortifications for defence. 
cannot be effectually and durahly defend- On Jan. (3, 1814, the United States gov- 
ed without the friendship of the Indians ernment rêceived from that of Great 
and command of the lakes and river St. Britain an offer to treat for peace directly 
Lawrence." He urged his countrYl
en to at I.Jondon. that city being preferred be- 
consider tIle interests of the Indians as cause it would afford greater facilities for 
their own; "for men," he said, "whose negotiation. It was proposed, in case 
very name is so formidable to an Ameri- there should be insupera.ble objections to 
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London, to llOld t11e conference at Gotten- the purchase, for $225,000, of the vessels 
burg, in Sweden. This offer, with the captured on Lake Erie. At a cost of about 
selection of Gottenburg, was accepted by $2,000,000 in bounties, 14,000 recruits were 
President )!adison, who, at the same time, obtained, of whom the New England States 
complained of the rejection of Russia's furnished more than all the l'est of the 
mediation, whieh had been offered three States put together. 
separate times. lIe nominated as COIll- At the bpginning of August, 1814, 
missioners to negotiate for peace John Armstrong, the Secretary of 'Val', ordered 
Quincy Adams and JanH
S .A. Uayarù, to General Izard, in COlllllHlnd of a large 
whom HeIny Cla)-r and Jonathan H.ussell body of troops at Plattsburg, to march 
were added as special representatives of a lal'ger portion of them to co-operate 
the war pa.rty. At the same time, Russell with the army on the Niagara frontier. 
was nominated and confirmed as minister This order produced amazement and 
to Sweden. indignation in the minds of Izard and 
Early in 1814 the most serious business his officers, for they knew the imminent 
of Congress was to provide for recruiting peril of immediate invasion, from the 
the army. The enlistment of twelve- region of the St. Lawrence, of a large 
months' men, it was found, stood in the body of \Vellington's veterans, who had 
way of more permanent engagements, and lately arrived in Canada. Both the army 
the fourteen regiments of that chara.cter and people. were expecting an occasion 
then existing were to be replaced by men for a great battle near the foot of I..ake 
to selTe five years. Kor were any volun- Champlain very soon, and this order pro- 
tfers to be retained except for a like duced consternation among the inhabi- 
period. Three additional rifle regiments tants. Izard wrote to the 'Val' Depart- 
were to be raised; two regiments of light ment in a tone of remonstrance, Aug. 11: 
dragoons were consolidated, and three ,,; I will make the movement you direct, if 
J'pgiments of artillery were reorganized possible; but I shall do it with the appre- 
into twelve battalions. Could the ranks hension of risking the force under my 
be filled under this organization, there command, and with the certainty that 
would be an army of GO,OOO regular!1. To cVf'rything in this vicinity but the lately 
fill these }'anks the money bounty was erected works at Plattsburg and Cumber- 
raised to $12-1-$30 when mustered in and land Head will, in less than three days 
the remainder when discharged, tIle latter after my departure, be in the possession 
sum, in case of death, to go to the soldier's of the enemy." Nine days afterwards 
representatives. To a.nybody who should Izard wrote to the Secretary: "I must 
hring in a recruit, $8 were allowed. In the not be responsible for the consequences 
debate on this subject Daniel \\1'ehster of abandoning my present strong posi- 
made his first speech in Congl'ess, in which tion. I will obey orders, and execute 
he declared that the difficulty of raising them as well as I know how." The 1'e- 
troops grew out of the unpopularity of moval of this force invitpcl the invasion 
the war, and not from political opposition of Prevost immediately aftpnvards, which 
to it. The enormous bounties offered was cllPcked by the Anwrican army and 
In.oved that. And he advised giving over navy at Plattsburg. where, with great 
all idpas of invasion, and also all restric- diligence, Genpral l\facomb concentrated 
tive war wagpd against commerce by em- troops for defence immediately after Izard 
hargops a.nd non-importation acts. "If left. 
war must. be continupd, go to the ocean," From the beginning of the war the gov- 
he said, "and then, if the contention was ernment had to depend upon loans for 
seriously for maritime rights, the united funds, and in this matter the peace faction 
wishes and exertions of the nation would found an excellent chance for embarrass- 
go with the administration." Little was ing the administration. They took meas- 
done towards increasing the force of the ures to injure the public credit, and so 
navy, excepting an appropriation of $500,- much did they do so that upon each loan 
000 for the construction of a steam- after 1812 a ruinous bonus was pa.id. On 
frigate or floating battery, for which a loan of $16,000,000, at the beginning of 
Fulton offered a plan, and the authorizing 1813, the lender received a bonus of about 
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$2,000,000. In l\Iarch, 1814, the darkest the reach of the government and put into 
period of the war, a Joan of $25,000,000 the hands of the enemy. 
was authorized, when the peace faction, In .January, 1815, Alexander J. Dallas, 
at public meetings, through the news- Secretary of the Treasury, in a report to 
papers, ànd eyen from the pulpit, cast Congress, laid han' the poyerty of the na- 
eyery possible elllbarra
:in)('nt in the way tiol1a] treasuQT. The year had closed with 
of the goyernmpnt. Their opposition as- $ID,OOO,OOO unpaid debts, to meet which 
sumed the character of virtual treason. there was a nominal balance in the treas- 
They violently denounced the government ury of less than $2,000,000 and about 
and tllOse who dared to lend it money; $4,500,000 of uncollected taxes. For the 
and by inflammatory publications and next year's services $.30,000,000 would be 
personal threats they intimidated many required. The total revenue, including the 
capitalists who were disposed to lend. The produce of the new taxes, was estimated 
result was, not half the amount of the at about $11,000,000-$10,000,000 from 
proposed loan was obtained, and that only taxes, and only $1,OOn,Ooo from duties on 
by the payment of $2,852,000 on $11,400,- imports, to such a low ehb had the com- 
000. Then this unpatriotic faction pointed mer('e of the United States been reduced. 
to this event as evidence of the unwilling- Various schemes for raising money were 
ness of the people to continue the war. So devised, but the prospect was particularly 
disastrous were these attempts to borrow glo
my. The government was without 
money that only one more of a like nature money or credit; the regular military force 
wag made through the remainder of the was decreasing; the war party were at 
war, the deficiency being made up by variance, Great Britain refusing to treat 
treasury notes. Foiled in their efforts to on admissible terms; a viC'torious British 
utterly prevent the government from army threatening the Northern frontier; 
making loans, the peace faction struck Cockburn in possession of Cumberland 181- 
another blow at the public credit, and the and, off the coast of Georgia; the Southern 
complicity of Boston banks gave it in- Rtates threatened with servile insulTec- 
tensity. The banks out of New England tion; a formidable British armampnt pre- 
were the principal lenders to the govern- paring to invade tlU' Gulf region; and 
ment, and measures were taken to drain the peace faction doing all in their power 
tJtem of their specie, and so produce an to embarras
 the government. It was at 
utter inability on their part to pay this juncture that the complaints of the 
tlleir su bscriptions. Boston banks demand- HARTFORD CONVENTION (q. v.), and a com- 
ed specie for the notes of New York banks mission from the legislature of l\Iassa- 
and those farther south which they held, chusetts appeared hefore the government. 
and at the 'same time drafts were drawn Fortunately, the news of the treaty of 
on the New York banks for the balances peace and the victory at New Orleans went 
due the Boston corporations, to the total over the country in February and saved 
amount of about $8,000,000. A panic was the people from utter discouragement. 
created, and great commercial distress The government took heart and author- 
ensued, for the banks so drained were com- ized a loan of $18,400,000, the amount of 
pelled to contract their dìscounts. This trea
mry notes then outstanding; and as 
conspiracy against the public credit was an immediate meanH to go on with, a new 
potent and ruinous in its effects. To make issue of treasury notes to the amount of 
the blow more intensely fatal, the con- $25.000.000 (part of them in sums under 
spirators made arrangements with agents $100, payable to bearer, and without in- 
of the government authorities of Lower terest) was authorized. The small notes 
Canada, whereby a very large amount of were intpnded for currency; those over 
British government bills, drawn on Quebec, $100 bore an interest of 5 2 / 5 per cent. 
were transmitted to New York Philadel- All acts imposing discriminating duties on 
phia., and Baltimore, and offer
d on such foreign vessels of reciprocity nations, and 
advantageous terms that capitalists were Nnbargo, non-importation, and non-inter- 
induced to purchase them. By this means course laws, were repealed; and so com- 
an immem;;e amount of gold was trans- merce was immpdiately revived and the 
mitted to Canada, and so placed beyond revpnue increased. 
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T11e wh01e number of captured British 
Tessels during the war, on the lakes and 
on the ocean, including those taken by 
privateers (of which there remained forty 
or fifty a t sea when peace was proclaimed) , 
and omitting those recaptured, was reck- 
oned at 1,7;')0. There were captured or ùc- 
stroyed by British ships 42 American na- 
tional vesscls (including 22 gunboats), 133 
privateers, and 511 merchant-vessels-in 
all 686, manned by 18,000 seamen. 
Ch'ronology. The fol1owing is a record 
of the chief battles and nayal engagements 
between the United States forces and the 
combined British and Indian forces: 
Action at Brownstown, 
fich. 
Aug. 5, 1812 
Action at J\!Iaguaga, 14 miles below De- 
troit. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . Aug. 9, 1812 
Surrender of Fort Dearborn and mas- 
sacre (Chicago).......... Aug. 15, 1812 
Surrender of Detroit by Gen. \Villiam 
Hull (l\Iichigan))........ . Aug. 16, 1812 
Frigate Constihttion captures British 
frigate Guerrière.......... Aug. 19, 1812 
Defence of Fort Harrison, Indiana, 
Capt. Zachary Taylor commanding 
Sept. 4, 1812 
Battle of Queenston.. . . . . Oct. 13, 1812 
Sloop-of-war 1l"asp captures British 
sloop Frolic. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . Oct. 18, 1812 
Action at St. Regis, N. Y.. . Oct. 23, 1812 
Frigate United States captures British 
frigate Macedonian........ .Oct. 25, 1812 
Affair at Black Rock, N. Y.; attempt- 
ed invasion of Canada by the Ameri- 
cans under Gen. Alexander Smyth 
Nov. 28, 1812 
Frigate Constitution captures British 
frigate Java off the coast of Brazil 
Dec. 29, 1812 
Schoonel' Patriot sails from Chm'leston, 
S. C., for New york...... . . Dec. 30, 1812 
[This vessel, having on board Theodosia, 
the wife of Governor Alston and only child 
of Aaron Burr, is never heard of after': 
wards.] 
Action at Frenchtown, now Monroe, 

Iich. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . Jan. 18, 1813 
Defeat and capture of General \Vin- 
,,1 1es ter at the river Raisin, Mich 
Jan. 22, 1813 
British fleet, Vice-Admiral Cockburn, at- 
tempts to blockade the Atlantic coast 
January et seq. 1813 
Sloop-of-war Hornet captures and sink
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British sloop Peacock near the mouth of 
the Demerara River, South America 
Feb. 24, 1813 
York (now Toronto), Upper Canada, 
captured. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . April 27, 1813 
Defence of .Fort l\lf'igs, 0., by General 
Harrison..........April 28-J\lay 0,1813 
Gen. Green Clay is checked in attempt- 
ing to reinforce Fort J\Ieigs. . . J\Iay 5, 1813 
Fort George, on the west side of 
Niagara River, near its mouth, is capt- 
ured by the American troops under Gen- 
eral Dearborn.. .... .. .. . . . .1\lay 27, 1813 
Frig-ate Ch('sapf'ake surrenders to the 
British ship Shannon.. . . . . . .June 1, 1813 
Action at Stony Creek, Upper Canada 
June 6, 1813 
Affair at Beaver Dams, Upper Canada .. 
June 24, 1813 

Iaj. George Croghan's gallant defence 
of Fort Stephenson...... . . .Aug. 2, 1813 
British sloop-of-war Pelican captures the 
brig Argus in the British channel 
Aug. 14, 1813 
1\Iassacre at Fort 1\Iimms, Ala., by the 
Creek Indians............ . Aug. 30, 1813 
Brig Enterlwise captures British brig 
Boxer off the coast of l\faine. . Sept. 5, 1813 
Perry's victory on Lake Erie 
Sept. 10, 1813 
Detroit, 1\'Iich., reoccupied by the United 
States forces........ ..... . Sept. 28, 1813 
Battle of the Thames, Upper Canada; 
Harrison defeats Proctor; dea th of Te- 
cumseh.....................Oct. 5, 1813 
Action at Chrysler's Field, on the north- 
ern shore of th
 St. I..awrencp, about 90 
miles above 1\'Iontreal.. ... .Nov. 11, 1813 
Jackson's campaign against the Creek 
Indians...... .... ..... . . Novpmber, 1813 
Gen. George 1\fcClure, commanding a Bri- 
gade on the Niagara frontier, burns the 
village of Newark, Canada, and evacuateH 
Fort George, opposite Fort Niagara (he 
is severely cf!nsured) .... . . .Dec. 10, 1813 
Fort Niagara captured by the British 
Dec. 19, 1813 
Buffalo and Black Rock burned by the 
British and Indians. . . . . . . . . Dec. 30, 1813 
General Jackson defeats and crushes the 
Creek Indians at Great Horse Shoe Bend, 
on the Tallapoosa.. .... . .l\1arch 27, 1814 
Frigate Essex, Capt. David Porter, sur- 
renders to the British ships Phæbe and 
Cherub in the harbor of Valparaiso, Chile 
1\'Iarch 28, 1814 
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General \Vilkinson, with about 2,000 Fleet on Lake Champlain under Com. 
troops, attacks a party of British, forti- Thomas J\Iacdonough defeats the British 
fled in a stone mill, at La Colle, Lower under Commodore Downie. . Sept. 11, 1814 
Canada, near the north end of Lake British approaching Baltimore, 1\Id., un- 
Champlain, and is rcpulsed der General Ross; he is killed at North 
:l\Iarch 30, 1814 Point.................... Sept. 12, 1814 
British blockade e
tendpd to the whole They find the city too well fortified, and 
coast of the UnitC'd States. . April 23, 1814 retire.................... Sept. 13, 1811 
Sloop-of-war Peacock captures the Brit- British fleet bombard )1"'ort 
IcHenry 
ish brig Épervier off the coast of Florida Sept. 13, 1814 
with $1l8,000 in specie. . . . April 29, 1814 [During this attack Francis Scott I(ey 
British attack and destroy the fort at wrote The Star-Spangled Banner.] 
Oswego, N. Y.. . . . . . . . . . . . . .May 6, 1814 British attack on Fort Bowyer, :l\Iobile 
Action at Big Sandy Creek, N. Y. Ray, repulsed............. Sept. 15, 1814 
J\lay 20, 1814 Garrison at Fort Erie by a sortie break 
Sloop-of-war ll"asp captures the British up the siege.............. . Sept. 17, 1814: 
sloop Reindeer in the British Channel General Drummond raises the siege of 
June 28, 1814 )1"'ort Erie................ Sept. 21, 1814 
Fort Erie, with about 170 British sol- lrasp captures the British brig Atlanta 
diers, surrenders to Gen. \Vinfield Scott Sept. 21, 1814 
and General Ripley........ July 3, 1814 Gallant fight of the privateer, the General 
Battle of Chippewa, Upper Canada Armstrong, with the British 74-gun ship- 
July 5, 1814 of-the-line, the Plantagenet, in the harbor 
Battle of Lundy's Lane, or Bridgewa- of Fayal. one of the Azores. . Sept. 26, 1814 
ter, Upper Canada........ . July 25, 1814 Gen. George Izard, on the Niagara fron- 
Congress appropriates $320,000 for one tier, moyps on Chippewa with a force of 
or more floating batteries, designed by 6,000 men................ Oct. 13, 1814: 
}
obert Fulton; one finished.. July, 1814 General Izard. after a skirmish with 
[This was the first steam vessel of war the British near Chippewa, Oct. 19, rc- 
built.] tires to the Niagara River, opposite Black 
Expedition from Detroit against Fort Rock..................... Oct. 21, 1814 
l\fackinaw fails........... . Aug. 4, 1814 Fort Erie abandoned and blown up hy 
British troops land at Pensacola, Fla. the United States troops.. . . Nov. 5, 1814 
Aug. 4, 1814 British approach New Orleans 
British troops, 5,000 strong, under Gen- Dec. 22, 1814 
eral Drummond, invest Fort Erie General Jackson attacks the command 
Aug. 4, 1814 of General I(eane on Villeré's plantation, 
Stonington, Conn., bombarded by the about 9 miles below the city, and checks 
British fleet under Commodore Hardy its advance on the night of 
Aug. 9-12, 1814 Dec. 23, 1814 
British fleet, with 6,000 veterans from He intrenches about 7 milC's below the 
\Vellington's army under General Ross, city....................... DC'c. 24, 1814 
appears in Chesapeake Bay. . Aug. 14, 1814 [His line, extending at right angles to 
Midnight assault by the British on Fort the river, }'eached to a cypress swamp 
Erie repulsed. . . . . . . . . . . . . . Aug. 15, 1814 aùout 11,4 miles distant, and was pro- 
Battle of Bladensburg, the Capitol at tected by rudely constructed breast- 
\Vashington burned........ Aug. 24, 1814 works of cotton bales and earth, with 
Nantucket Island stipulates with the a shallow ditch in front. At the ex- 
British fleet to remain neutral treme left of this line was stationed the 
Aug. 31, 1814 brigade of General Coffee, 800 strong; 
Sloop-of-war 1Vasp sinks the British then came Carroll's brigade, about 1,400 
sloop Avon............... Sept. 1, 1814 men, while the right towards the river 
British General Prevost crosses the was hel d by 1,300 men under Colonel 
Canadian frontier towards Plattsburg, Ross, including all the regulars; Gen- 
N. Y., with 12,000 veteran troops eral Adair was placed in the rear 
Sept. I, 1814 with about 500 men as a reserve. Along 
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the line were placed at intervals eigh- 
teen guns, carrying from six to twenty- 
three pound balls, and several guns 
across the river under Patterson. _\ntici- 
pa ting an advance on the west bank of the 
riyer as well, Jackson had placcd Gen. 
David B. :Uorgan with about 1,200 men 
and two or three guns a little in advance 
of his own position.] 
British attack General .Jackson with ar- 
tillery, but are forced to retire 
Dec. 28, 1814 
Another attempt made.. . .Jan. I, 1815 
J.
inal assault fails. . . . . . . .Jan. 8, 1815 
[The British commander, Sir Edward 
Pakenham, in his fi'nal assault designing 
to attack on both E:ides of the river at 
once, ordered Co!. \Villiam (afterwards 

ir) Thornton to cross on the night of 
.Tan. 7 with 1,200 men and attack GenerDl 
:l\forgan at early dawn. The main assault 
under Pakenham was made as early as 
Ü A.M., the 8th, in two columns, the right 
under 1\Iaj .-Gen. Sir Samuel Gibbs, the 
If,ft under J\Iaj.-Gen. .John Keane, and the 
n'
erve under l\Iaj.-Gel1. John J..ambert; 
total force proba.bly numbered ahout 7,000 
men. General GiLhs's column in cÏose 
ranks, sixty men front, came und<>r fire 
first, which was so severe and dC'adly tlw..t 
a few platoons only reaclwd the edge cf 
the ditch and hrok<>. In this advance Gibhs 
was mortally wounded, and Pakenham, in 
his attempt to rally the men, was almost 
instantly killed. l'he l<>ft advance under 
Keane fared no better, Keane being severe- 
ly wounded and carried off the field, and 
his column routed. By 8 A.'}[. the assault 
was at an end. Colonel Thornton's attack 
on thE; west side of the river was success- 
ful, for he routed General 1\lorgan's mili- 
tia, which were poorly armed, and drove 
them beyond Jackson's position towards 
the city, al!d compelled Patterson to spike 
his guns and retire, but owing to the 
failure of the main assault, together with 
the loss of the chief officers, General Lam- 
lwrt, now chief in command, recalled Thorn- 
ton from his successes, and on Jan. 9 be- 
gan preparations for retreating. Of 7,000 
British troops engaged in the assault, 
2,036 were killed and wounded, the killed 
hf'ing estimated at over 700; Americans 
lost eight killed and thirteen wounded in 
the main assault; total loss on both sides 
of the river, seventy-one.] 
X.-I 


Frigate President, forty-four guns, Com- 
modore Decatlll' commanding, is captured 
by the British frigates EndJlmion, forty 
guns, the POlnone, Tencdos, and Majestic 
Jan. 15, 1815 
Frigate OonstNution captures the Oy- 
one and the Levant, British sloops-of-war 
February, 1815 
FOl't Bowyer, invested by the British 
fleet, surrenders. . . . . . . . . . . . Feb. 12, 1815 
Sloop-of-war Hornet, Capt. .James Bid- 
dle, captures the British brig- - of - war 
Penguin off the Cape of Good Hope 
March 23, 1815 
See also JACKSON, ANDREW; NEW OH- 
LEANS; and readily suggestive names of 
persons and places that were conspicuous 
in the war. 
War of 1812, SOCIETY OF. See SOCIETY 
OF TIlE \VAR OF 1812. 
Warburton, GEORGE, author; born near 
Tunamore, Ireland, presumahly about 
1812; joined the British army, and reached 
the rank of major. He spent some time 
it! Canada; then returned to England, 
and represented Harwich in Parliament. 
His publications include Hoehelaga, or 
England in the New 1Yorld
' The Oonquest 
of flanada, etc. He died in 1837. 
Ward, ANDREW HENSJIA w, historian; 
born in Shrewsbury, 1\lass., l\lay 26, 1784; 
graduated at Harvard College in 1808; 
admitted to the har in 1811 and practi
ed 
in Shrewsbury; was engaged in the cus- 
tom-house in Boston in 1820-53, with 
the exception of two years; and was a 
justice of peace for over fifty years. 
IIis publications include History of the 
Tov;n of Sh1'Clcsbul'Y
' 1l'ard Family: De- 
scendants of H 7 illiam, lVord j and Genco, 
logical HÚ
tOTY of the Rice Fandly. HQ 
died in Newtonyille, 
Iass., Feb. 18, 
1864. 
Ward, ARTE
fAR, 1uiIitary officf>r; bor
 
in Rhrewsbury, l\{a
s., Nov. 27, 1727; 
graduated at HHrvard CoH<>ge in 17-18, 
Rervf>d as major in the Northern army 
from 1755 to 1758, and became lieut<>n- 
ant-colonel. Taking- an active part against 
the ministerial mpasures, he 
'\?as appoint- 
ed a genf>ral officer by the 1\fassaC'husetts 
Provincial Congress, and in l\fay became 
commander-in-chief of the forces gath- 
ered at Cambridge, in which post bE! act- 
ed until the arrival of \Va,
hington pt the 
beginning of July, 1775. \Vard was made 
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the first major-general under \Vashing- ceived an answer was mortally wounded in 
ton' resiO'ned in the spring of 1776 on ac- an a
tion at Tsekie, and died in NillgpO, 
cou:Ü of oill - health; was then appointed Sept. 21, 1852. 
chief-justice of the court of COilllllon pleas Ward, HENHY AUGUSTUS, naturalist; 
for \Yorcester county. He was president born in Rochester, N. Y., :l\Iarch 9, 1834; 
of the council in 1777, and in 1779 was educated at 'Villiams College and at the 
chosen a delegate to Congress, but ill- Harvard Scientific School, where he became 
health prevented his taking a seat in that assistant to Professor Agassiz in 1834; 
hody. For sixteen years he was in the was Professor of Natural Sciences at 
l\[.lssachusetts legislature, and was speaker Rochester University in 1860-65; manager 
of thp .L\ssembly in 1785. From 1791 to of gold-mines in 
Iontana in 1866-69;. 
1795 he was in Congress. He died in travelled extensively in varioÙs parts of 
Shrewsbury, Mass., Oct. 28, 1800. the world, making large and valuable 
Ward, DURBIN, lawyer; born in Augus- cabinets of mineralogy and geology, which 
ta, Ky., Feb. 11, 1819; settled in Fayette have been distributed among universities, 
county, Ind.; admitted to the bar in 1842; colleges, and schools throughout the Unit- 
prosecuting attorney of \Varren county, ed States. He was naturalist to the Unit- 
0., in 1845-51; served throughout the ed States expedition to Santo Domingo in 
CiYil \Yar; won distinction at the battle 1871, and a member of many geological 
of Chickamauga, wllPre he was severely and zoological societies. 
woundpd; promoted lieutenant - colonel, Ward, JAMES HARMAN, naval officpr; 
Dec. 31, 1802, and brevetted brigadier- horn in Hartford, Conn., in 1806; was 

eneral in Octolwr, 1865; was United educated at Norwich :l\1ilitary Academy 
States attorney for the southern district and Trinity Col1ege; entered the navy in 
of Ohio in 1806-68; elected to the State 1823, and rose to commander in 1858. 
Senate in 1870; and drew up the plan of He lectured on gunnpry, and urged the 
the present circuit court system of Ohio. establishment of a naval school. In 
Iay, 
IT(> died in Lehanon, 0., l\Iay 22, 1886. lRGl, he was placed in command of the 
Ward, :FREDERICK TOWNSEND, military Potomac flotilla; silenced the batteries 
offieer; bOl'n in Salem, Mass., Nov. 29, at Aquia Creek, and in an attack upon 
1831; became a sailor; went to Shanghai, a hattery upon l\fathias Point was mor- 
China, in 18GO, when the Tacping rehels tally wounded b
- a l\finir- hall, June 27, 
were being victorious everywhere. He 1861. See l\fATTJIIAS POI
T. 
recruited a band of men from various Ward, .TOHN HENRY HOBART, military 
C'ountries and their services were accepted officer; born in New York City, June 17, 
hy the government. He first captured the 1823; was educated at Trinity School; 
waned town of Sungkiang, in which t1H're served in the 
fpxican \Var as sergeant- 
were 10,000 rebels, in recognition of whieh major; was assistant commissary-general 
he was created a mandarin of the fourth of the State of New York in 1851-55; and 
degree. He next dispersed the rebels commissary-general in lR55-59; wpnt into 
around Shanghai and later prevented them the Civil \Var as colonel of the 38th New 
from taking that city. Afterwards he York Volunteers, and led his regiment at 
was made admiral-general and created a hoth hattles of BuU Run, in aU the battles 
mandarin of the highest grade, married of the Peninsular campaign, and at Chan- 
the daughter of a powerful native, and was tiIly; promoted brigadier-general of volun- 
named Hwa. \Vhen Captain 'Vilkes re- teers, and commanded a brigade in the 3d 
moved the Confederate commissioners Corps. at Frederickshurg, Chancellorsville, 
from the Trent and war seemed probahle Gettysburg, the \Vi1derness. Spottsyl- 
between the United States and England, vania, Kelly's Ford, and 'Yapping Heights. 
he planned the seizure of the British war- He died in Monroe, N. Y., July 24, 

hips and merchant vessels in Chinese 1903. 
waters. At the outbreak of the Civil War Ward, JOHN QmNCY ADA1.fS, sculptor; 
he tried to close up his affairs in China born in Urbana, 0., June 29, 1830; studied 
in order to enlist in the National army, under and assisted Henry K. Browne, in 
and made an offer of $10,000 to the Unit- lR50-57; resided in \Vashington, D. C., in 
ed States government, but before he re- 1850-61, where he made portrait busts 
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of many of the public men, and in New annihilated. TIle date of her death is un- 
York City since UWl. Among his statues kno\vn. 
are The lndian Hunters; 7th Regiment Ward, NATHANIEL, author; born in 
Citizen Soldi('rs; and The Pilgrims, all in Haverhill, Suffolk, England, about 1578; 
Central Park, New Yod{: City; The Freed- graduated at Emmanuel College, Carn- 
man, in \Vashington, D. C.; Henry 'Yard bridge, in 1603; practised law and preach- 
Reeche:r:; Commodore Perry; and the pd; became a member of the 1\1assachusetts 
crowning group of Victory on the naval Company in 1630, and emigrated to the 
arch in New York City, erected for the colony in 1634, where he was pastor at 
Dewey l"eception. Agawanl till 1637; took part in the set- 
Ward, :AIARcuS LAURENCE, born in tlement of Haverhill in 1640; returned to 
Newark, N. J., Nov. 9, 1812; was a dele- England in 1646, and was author of Body 
gate to the National Republican con. of Liberties
' The Simple Cobbler of 
ventions ill Chicago in 18(;0 and in BaIti- Agawam, etc. He died in Shenfield, Essex, 
more in 1864; goyernor of New Jersey England, in October, 1652. 
in 186!)-68; chainnan of the national Re- Ward, RICHARD, colonial governor; 
publican committee in 1866; membel' of born in NEwport, R. I., .April 15, 1689; 
Congress in 1873-75. He was a member of was attorney-general of Rhode Island in 
the New Jersey Historical Society, im- 1712-13; deputy and clerk of the As- 
proved the condition of the State-prison, sembly in 1714; recorder in 1714-30; 
and was an active philanthropist. He died deputy-governor in 1740 and governor in 
in Newark, N. J., April 25, 1884. 1740-43. He died in Newport, R. I., Aug. 
Ward, NANCY, Cherokee Indian prophet- 21, 1763. 
ess; born pre
umably about 1740; daugh- Ward, SAMUEL, patriot; born in New- 
ter of an officer in the British flrmy named port, R. I., 
Iay 27, 1725; was already 
'Yard and an Indian Rquaw, sister of Atta- a man of note when the Revolution oc- 
culla-culla, tll{' viC'e-king. She was re- curred. He had acquired a competence 
garded as the inRpired messenger of the in bURiness, and had served in the Assem- 
Great Spirit, and is reported to have Lly of Rhode Island. In 1761 he was 
been a woman of singular beauty, with a made chief-justice, and was twice gov- 
tall, straight form, raven silk hair, .fIash- ernor (in 1762 and from 1765 to 1767). 
ing black eyes, and a strong personality; lIe was one of the founders of the Rhode 
and had a powerful influence over the Island College (now Brown University). 
Cherokees, whom she many times l'estrain- A firm and persistent patriot, he was re- 
HI from atrocious acts against the white garded as a safe Jeader and had great 
settlers. Her first recorded exploit was influence, and, with Stephen Hopkins, was 
the rescue of Jeremiah Jack and \Villianl spnt a delegate from Rhode Island to tIle 
Rankin, two pionpers who had been capt- first Continental Congress in 1774. He 
ured by a hostile band. She next rescued was also a member of the second Con- 
from the stake the wife of \Villiam Bean, gress in 1775, in which he uRually presided 
who waR the first settler beyond the Alle- when in committpe of the wIlOle. He died 
ghany 1\fountains. 1\lrs. Bean was takpn in Philadelphia, Pa., 
1arch 26, 17ï6. 
I,risoner n('ar the fort at \Vatauga. Af- Ward, \VILLIA'M TnoMAs, military offi- 
tel' securing her liberty Nancy sent her eel'; born in Amelia county, Va., Aug. 9, 
bark to her hURhand with a strong escort. 1808; educated in St. 1\Iary's College, near 
H(>r greatest service, howev(\r, to the I,ehanon, Ky.: studied law and practised 
whites was the constant warning of out- in Greensburg; served in the 1\lexican 'Val' 
breaks against them, which Rhe conveyed as major of a regiment of Kentucky volun- 
through the Indian trader, John 1\1. Lea. teers; was a member of the State legislat- 
Owing to this information the whites were ure; Representative in Congress in 1851- 
always pl"epared for the assaults of the 53; served through the Civil \Var as 
Indians. It is said she once declared: brigadier-general of Kentucky volunteers, 
"The white men are our brothers; the and commanded an troops south of Louis- 
same house holds us, the same sky covers vine. He was in General Sherman's eam- 
all." Had it not been for her friendsllip paigns, and took part in the battles pre- 
the settlers would doubtless have been ceding the fall of Atlanta and in the 
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march to the sea. He was brevetted ma- 
jor-general in 1865; mustered out of the 
"'('I'vice on Aug. 24, lRG5; and I'eslulleù 
Jaw practice. He died in J.Jouisville, Ky., 
Oct. 12, 1878. 
Warden, DAVID BAILIE, author; born 
in Ireland in 1778; graduated at the New 
York J\Iedical College; was United States 
consul at Paris in 1805-45. His publica- 
tions include Inquiry Concerning the In- 
tellectual and 
lIloral Faculties and Litera- 
ture of the Negroes j Origin and N atuTc 
of Consu,1ar Establishments j Description 
of the District of ColUnl bia,o Statistical, 
Political, and Historical Account of the 
United Slates of North Anwrica (3 vol- 
umes); Inquiry In.to the Antiquities of 
North A.nuTica,o etc. He died in Paris, 
France, Oct. 0, 1845. 
Warden, ROBERT BRUCE, author; 110rn 
in Rardstown, Ky., Jan. 18, 1824; was 
admitted to the bar in 1845; became pl'es- 
ident-jl1dge of the Court of Common Pleas 
of Cincinnati; reporter of the Supr('me 
Court of Ohio; and an associate- judge of 
that court. He wrote A Votcr's Yersion 
of the Life and Character of Stephcn 
A nwld Douglas j L4-n Account of the 
l'riDate Jdfc apd PulJlic Scrl.'ices of Salmon 
Portland flhase, etc. 
Ware, NATHANIEL A., author; born 
near A hbeyille, S. C., Aug. 16, 1780; 
tanght school; studicd law and practisf'd: 
1"f'l1lOVed to Natchez, l\Iiss.. where hc Jw- 
('ame major of militia and secretary f'f 
the territorial goyC'rnment. He removetl 
to Philadelphia, and later to Cincin- 
nati; traveIIC'd extf'nsively, making a 
study of botany, geography, and natural 
Rcience; and wrot(> ripws of the Fedrral 
ConstÏfuf.1on j Notes on Political Econ- 
omy, a8 Appli('(lble to the United Ntatc8, 
dc. He died in Galveston, Tex., in 
1851. 
Ware, \Vn.LIAl\f, author; born in Hing- 
113m, J\lass., Aug. 3. 1797; graduated at 
Harvard College in 1816 and at Harvard 
Diyinity School in 1819; ordained in the 
Congregational Church and }wld pastor- 
ates in J\lassachusetts and New York. He 
was editor and proprietor of the Chris- 
tian Examincr in 1839-44. He wrote 
l,ectures on the 1Vorks and Genius of 
1r askington Allston j a 111 ernoir of N a- 
thanicl Bacon, etc. He died in c..1.m- 
bridge, Mass., Feb. 19, 1852. 


Warfield, ETHELBERT DUDLEY, educa- 
tor; born in Lexington, I{y., J\Iarch 1 G, 
18Gl; graduated at Princeton College in 
1882 and at Columbia Law School in 
1885; president and Professor of IIistOl'y 
at l\'Iiallli University in 1888-91; became 
president and Professor of History at 
Lafayette College in the latter year; 
is chaplain-general of the Sons of tl1f' 
American Revolution. His publications 
include The ](entucky Revolutions of 
1798, an Historical Studyj j[emoir of 
Joseph Cabell Breckinridge, [J. S. N., etc. 
Waring, GEORGE EDWI
, sanitary en- 
gineer; born in Poundridge, N. Y., July 
4, 1833; educated in public and private 
schools and took a course in agriculture 
and agricultural chemistry under Pro- 
fessor J\1:apes in 1853. He was agricult- 
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GEORGE EDWIN W ARIXG. 


ural engineer of Central Pal"k, New York 
City, in 1857; planned the present system 
of drainage there, and was drainage en. 
gineer of the park till the Civil \Var broke 
out, when he entered the Union army as 
major of the 39th New York Volunteers, 
and later servcd aR colonel of the 4th l\1:is- 
souri Cavalry, till its close. After the 
epidemic of yellow fever in l\fempl1is in 
1878, he changed the sewerage system of 
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the city on an original plan, which was 
adopted in many cities of the United 
States. He was a member of the national 
board of health for many years; was ap- 
pointed assistant engineer of New Orleans 
in 1894; and was commissioner of street 
cl
aning in New York City in 189.3-98. 
In 1898 he was sent to Cuba by the gov- 
ernment at the head of a commission for 
the purpose of selecting camp sites on the 
island and making provision for sanitary 
improvements in Havana and other large 
cities. He spent seyeral weeks on the isl- 
and, and made a special study of condi- 
tions in Havana. On his return to New 
York City he was prostrated with yellow 
fever, and died Oct. 2D, 18D8. He pub- 
lished many works on drainage and sani- 
tary science. 
Warmoth, HEXRY CLAY, lawyer; born 
in 1\lcI..canslJoro, Ill., l\lay D, 184
; was ad- 
mitted to the bar in Lebanon, 
10., in 
18Gl; entered the Nationai army as lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the 32ù l\IissourÏ r nfan- the 1Forl(l"s Best Literat llre. etc. He 
try in 1862; served later on the staffs of died in Hartford, Conn.. Oct. 20, lUOO. 
Gen. (Tohn A. l\IcCleruand and Gen, E. O. Warner, HIRAM, jurist; born in Hamp- 
C. Ord; participated in the battles of shire county, 1\la8s., Oct. 2U, 1802; reo 
Chickasaw Bayou, Arkansas Post, )lÏs- ceived an academic education; removed 
sionary Ridge, Lookout :Mountaiu J etc.; to Georgia in 181D, and taught school 
"'as appointed military judge in the De- there for three years; ad
llitted to the bar 
partmcnt of the Gulf. where he served till and Legan practice in K.noxville, Ua., in 
the close of hostilitieti, having jurisdiction 18
.); lllPlllber of the state House of Rep- 
over civil, criminal, anù n1ilitary ca
('s; n-sentatives in 1828-31; judge of the 
was with Pre
ident Johnson during hh; Superior Court of the State in 1833 and 
,; swing around the circle" through the in 18:Jß-40; judge of the Supreme Court 
Korthern and Eastern States; governor of of the State in 184.3-53; and was elected 
I.ouisiana in 18G8-73; and eollector of to Congress in 18.33. He was again ap- 
cu
tOl1lS in New Orleans in 188D-93. In pointed a judge of the Supreme Court, on 
18!)0 he built the Kew Orleans, Fort the reorganization of the judiciary of 
Jackson, and Grand Isle Railroad, of which the State, and became its chief-justice in 
he became president. 1872. He died in 
\..tlanta, Ga., in 1881. 
Warner, CHARLES DrDLEY, author; V.rarner, SETH, military officer; born in 
born in Plainfield, 
Iass., Sept. 12, 1829; Roxbury, Conn., )Iay 17, 1743; was a 
6Taduated at Haínilton College in 18,')1; lllan of noble bearing, sound judgment, 
admitted to the bar in 185G; pradi:-:;ed ill energy, and pure patriotism. \Vith his 
Chicago in 18.36-GO; engaged in journal- father, Dr. Benjaluin 'Yarner, he went to 
ism in Hartford in 18GO; beeame co-editor Hennington in 17G.3, and became, with 
of Har/>er's JlagaÛne in 1884. He was Ethan Allen, a principal leader in thp 
the author of A Book of Eloqllrllccj The disputes between New York and the New 
American N eu'spaprr j In the lVildcrness,. Hampshire Grants. He and Allen were 
Life of 1Vashington lrr;ing J' 01t1
 Italy, outlawed by the State of New York, 
Southern California, etc., and the editor and a reward was offered for their ar- 
of American Men of Lettersj Captain John r('st. He captured Ticonderoga, l\Iay 12, 
Smith, SOl1lCtime GODf'rnOJ" of Virginia 1775. aml on July 27 was appointed colo- 
and Admiral of New England: A Study nel of Vermont militia. He joined the 
of His Life and ll'ritiJl!]s J' A. Library of Kol"ihern army and was at the siege 
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WARNER-WARREN 


of St. John. He defeated an attempt 
of General Carleton to relieve the garri- 
son. The next year he performed signal 
8ervice during the retreat of the Ameri- 
cans from Canada. On the retreat of the 
Americans fronl Ticonderoga ( July 4) 
in 1777 he again performed good service. 
In the command of the rear-guard he 
fought a severe battle at Hubbardton, 
and was compelled to retreat. At the 
La ttle near Bennington he and his com- 
mand were essential aids in obtaining a 
victory over the invaders, and shared in 
the glory of the exploit. Warner remain- 
('d in the service until 1782, when his con- 
stitution gave way under the strain of 
fatigue and bardship, and he returned 
home. He died in Roxbury, Conn., Dec. 
26, 1784. 
Warner, 'VILLARD, military officer; 
born in Granville, 0., Sept. 4, 1826; grad- 
uated at :t\Iarietta College in 1845; re- 
moved to California in 1840; and engaged 
in mercantile business in Cincinnati, 0., 
in 18:52. He was a delegate to the Re- 
publican National Convention in 1860. He 
served through the Civil 'Yar; was en- 
gaged at Fort Donelson, in the siege of 
Corinth, the Vicksburg campaign, the 
march from Vicksburg to Chattanooga, 
and in the battles of Lookout J\lountain, 
:l\Iissionary Ridge, and Ringgold. He was 
brevetted brigadh' 1 '-general of volunteers 
in J\Iarch, 1865, for gallantry; and mus- 
tered out of the service in the following 
July, when he returned to Ohio, served 
in the State Senate for a year, removed to 
Alabama in 1867, and engaged in cotton- 
planting. He was a member of the State 
legislature in 1868; Vnited States Sena- 
tor in 1868-71; collector of customs at New York Volunteers, August, 1861, and 
:l\Iobile, Ala., in 1871-72; and nlember of commanded a brigade in the campaign of 
the Republican National conventions of 1862. In September he was promoted 
18G8 and 1876. In 1873 he organized the IJrigadier-generaI. He engaged in the bat- 
Tecnmseh Iron Company, of which he was tles of J\lanassas (or second Bun Run), 
g('neral manager, and became president Antietam, and Fredericksburg. After Feb. 
and manager of the Nashville Iron, Steel, 4, 18G3, he was chief of topographical en- 
and Charcoal Company in 1887. gineers of the Army of the Potomac. He 
Warner, ""'ILLIA
I, lawyer; born in wa
 engaged in the batt1es of Chancellor
- 
"
isconsin in 1840; educated at Laurence ville and Gettysburg (where he was wound- 
University, 'Vis., and at the University of Nl), and in the combats at Auburn and 
:Michigan; admitted to the bar; served Bristow's Station. In 
Iareh, 18G4, he 
throug'h the Civil 'Var in the 33d and ,vas plaC'ed in command of the 5th Army 
44th Wisconsin regiments; and at its close Corps, which post he held until April, 
fngaged in law practice in Kansas City, 1865, in the campaign against Richmond, 

Io. He became city attorney in 1867; having been made major-general of volun- 
134 


circuit attorney in 1860; and mayor in 
1871; was United States district attorney 
for western :l\1issouri in 1882-84; membe"'r 
of Congress in 1885-8U; and was the first 
department commander of the Grand Army 
of the Republic of l\Iissouri, and command- 
er-in-chief of the national encampment in 
1888. 
Warren, GOUVERNEUR KEMBLE, military 
officer; born in Cold Spring, N. Y., Jan. 8, 
1830; graduated at \Vest Point in 1850, 
entering the topographical engineers, and 
was assistant Professor of J\lathematics 
at the J\1ilitary Academy from 1850 to 
1861. He was made colonel of the 5th 
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t('ers in 1\lay, 18û3. In that campaign he 
was exceedingly active anù eflicient, from 
the Lattle of the \Vilderness to the battle 
of Fiye Forks. In l\larch, 18û5, he was 
Lrevettcd major - general, United States 
army. He was the author of Explorations 
in the Dakota Country 7' Preliminary Re- 
port of Explorations in ).,T cbraska and Da- 
kota in the Y cars 1855-57; and ..in _!e- 
count of the 5th Anny Corps at the Bat- 
tle of FÏL'e Forks. He dicd in New- ' 
port, R. I., Aug. 8, 1882. A 111emorial I ' , ' 

tatue of him was erected on Little Rounù 
Top, Gettysburg, in 1888. : : 
Warren, JOlIN COLLINS, surgeon; born i 
in Boston, l\Iass., ...lug. 1, 1778; graduated I ' : 
a t Harvard College in 1797; began prac- 
tice of medicine in Boston, in 1802; was I 
assistant Professor of Anatomy and Sur- 
gery in the Harvard l\Iedical School in 
180û-15. professor in 1815-47; and emeri- 
tus professor in 1847-5û. He was one of 
the founùers of the :Massachusetts Genera I 
Hospital and the l\IcLean Asylum for the 
Insane; Pl'esidcnt of the l\fassachusctts 
l\Iedical Society, of the l\Iassachusetts 
Tempcrance Society, and of the Boston So- of correspondence in 1772, and worked in- 
ciety of Natural History; and founder and cessantly and effectively for the cause of 
editor of the Boston 1lcdieal and Surgical the colonists. lIe was a delegate to the 
Journal. lIe successfully applied ether in Suffolk county convention, and was chair- 
a surgical operation in the :l\1assachusetts man of the committee appointed to ad- 
General Hospital in 184û. He was one of dress Governor Gage on the subject of the 
the editors of the Monthly Anthology and fortifications on Boston Neck and other 
Boston lleview. He died in Boston, l\Iass., grievances. He sent him two papers, writ- 
l\Iay 4, 185û. ten by himself, which were communicated 
Warren, JOSEPH, physician; born in to the Continental Congress. As delegate 
Roxbury, 
fass., June 11, 1741; killed in in the 1\1assachusetts Provincial Congress 
battle, ,-Tune 17, 1775; graduated at Har- in 1774 he was made its president; also 
yard College in 1759; studied medicine; the chairman of the committee of safety. 
began practice in 17û-! in Boston, and by The successful result to the patriots of 
11is succeRsful treatment of small-pox pa- the affair at Le'\:ington and Concord was 
tÏents acquired a 11igh reputation among mainly due to the energy and vigilance 
the faculty. In politics he was in ad- of Dr. \Varren. He was commissioned ma- 
,ranee of public opinion in general, hold- jor-general by the l\Iassachusetts Congress, 
inQ' the doctrine that the British Par- June 14, 1775. \Varren opposed the project 
liament had no right to levy a tax of any of fortifying Charlestown Heights-Bunk- 
kind upon the colonies. \Vhen, in 1772, er (Breed's) Hill-because of the scarcity 
Samuel Adams declined to deliver the an- of powder\ and to this cause the defeat 
nual oration on the anniversary of the of the provincials is chiefly chargeable. 
Boston massacre, Dr. \Yarren took his 'Yhen a majority of a council of war 
place, and exhibited great ability. He and the committee of safety decided to 
again delivered the anniyersary oration in fortify Bunker Hill, he resolved to take 
] 775 in the midst of the danger caused part in the enterprise. "I beg you not 
by the presence of British troops and the to expose your person, Dr. \Yarren," said 
exasperation of the citizens. He had been Elbridge Gerry, "for your life is too valu- 
made a member of the Boston committee able to us." "I know that I may fall," 
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replied 'Vanen, "but where's the man 
who does not think it glorious and delight- 
ful to die for his country?" Just before 
the battle began he went to the redoubt 
on Breed's Hill with a musket in his hand, 
and was offered the command by Colonel 
Prescott and General Putnam, but de- 
clined, and fought as a volunteer in the 
ranks. He was one of the last to leave 
the redoubt. As he moved away towards 
Bunker Hill an officer of the British army 
who knew him 
called out to him 
by name to sur- 
render, at the 
same time com- 
manding his men 
to cease firing. 
As 'Varren turn- 
ed, attracted by 
the voice, a bul- 
let penetrated his 
brain and he fell 
dead. The Con- 
tinental Congress 
voted hinl a mon- 
ument, and re- 
solved to 
ducate 
his infant son at 
the public ex- 
pense. The mon- 
ument was never 
el ected by the government, but the Bunker 
Hill monument was unveiled on the 
famous hill, June 17, 1857. A masonic 
lodge in Charlestown erected a monu- 
ment in 1794 on the spot where he fell. 
It was composed of a brick pedestal 8 
feet square, rising 10 feet from the ground. 
and supporting a Tuscan column of wood 
18 feet in height. This was surmounted 
by a gilt cross, bearing the inscription 
"J. 'V., aged 35," entwined with masonic 
emblems. Upon the pedestal was an ap- 
propriate inscription. The monument stood 
thus forty years, when it gave way to the 
Runkel' Hill monument. A beautiful model 
of 'Varren's monument stands within the 
base of the huge granite obelisk. the wife of Gen. James \\Tarren and- sister 
Warren, .TOSIAH, reformer; born in of James Otis. Her mind was as strong 
17D9; became known through his connec- and active as that of her fiery brother, 
tion with Robert Owen in the latter's hut she was restrained from taking puhlic 
attempt to establish a socialistic commn- part in the politics of the day by her 
nity in 1825-26 in New Harmony, Ind. sex. She was a poet of much excellence, 
The failure of this experiment greatly dis- and corresponded with the leading states- 
couraged him, but he sought to accom- mcn of the day. She excelled in dramatic 
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plish the same thing by individual sover. 
eignty. In his opinion a righteous reward 
for labor was a similar amount of labor, 
which view he illustrated by the hypoth- 
esis, ,; If I aam a bricklayer, and need the 
services of a physician, an hour of my 
work in bricklaying is the proper recom- 
rense to 'be giyen the physician for an 
hour of his services." He carried out 
this pJan in Cincinnati, 0., where for two 
years he was successful in an enterprise 
called the "time store." He was the au- 
thor of Tnte Civiliz'ation, in which he ex- 
pJained his theories. He died in Boston, 
l\lass., April 14, 1874. 
Warren, l\IERCY, historian; born in 
Barnstable, l\Iass., Sept. 25, 1728; was 
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in 1708, and entered the navy in 1800. 
He was an officer of the Chcsapcake at the 
time of her encounter with the Leopard 
(see CHESAPEAKE, THE). For his capture 
of the É[Jc1"l;ic1' (see PEACOCK, THE) Con- 
gress gave him the thanks of the nation 
and a gold medal. In June, 1815, while 
c.ruising in the East India waters, he capt- 
tll"cd the "Kantnus-, the last prize of the war. 
He died :n \Vashington, D. C., Oct. 12, 18.31. 
Wars of the United States. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the most important wars 
in which the United States have engaged: 


composition, and produced The Group, a 
political satire; The Adulator; and two 
tragedies of fixe acts each, called The Sack 
of Rome, and Ladics of Castilc. The latter 
were written during the earlier years of 
the Revolutionary \Yar, and puhlished in 
1778, and were full of patriotic sentiments. 
Her eOlllplete poetical works were publish- 
ed in 1790. In 1803 
1l"s. \Yal"ren com- 
pleted and published a Histor!} of the Rcv- 
olutionary 1Vw' (3 yolumes). She died 
in Plymouth, Oct. 10, 1814. 
Warren, SIR PETER, naval officer; born 
in Ireland, in 1702; entered the British 
navy in 1727, and was commodOl'e in 
1745, when he commanded an expedition 
against Louisburg, joining the land forces 
from :l\Iassachusetts under General Pepper- 
ell. He took possession of Louisburg on 
.June 17. Afterwards he was made a 
l'eal'-admiral, and, in 1747, defeated the 
Freneh in an action off Cape Finis- 
terre, capturing the greater part of 
their fleet. Admiral \Yarren married the 
eldest daughter of Stephen De Lancey, of 
Xew York, and became the mnH'r of a 
large tract of land in the !Iohawk region, 
in charge of which he placed his nephew, 
\Yilliam .Johnson, afterwards Sir \Villialll. 
Sir Peter died in Ireland, July 20, 1732. 
Warrington, LEWIS, naval officer; born 
in \Yilliamsburg, Va.. Nov. 3, 1782; grad- 
uated at the College of \Villiam and 1\Iary 


VI aTB of the United States. 


Commenced. 


Ended. 


April 19, 1775 
Sept. HJ, 1 j9G 
.July 9, 1798 
June 10, IbOl 
Sept. 11, 1811 
Aug. 13, 1813 
JUlie 19, IH12 
May, 181fi 
Nov. 20,1817 
Al'ri1 21, 1831 
183G 
'May 5, 183G 
nec.:23,I R 3G 
IH3H 
Apri1 24, 1346 
1!-1.-HI 
1ti,ï4 
IH5{j 
April 21, I81j] 
UHj
 
18í
 
June 25, 187R 
1
77 
1879 
April 21, It)

 


April 11, 17H3 
Aug. 3,1795 
Sept. 30, 1 HOO 
June 4, 1805 
Nov. 11,1811 
Aug. fI, 1H14 
Feb. 17. I81fi 
June 28, 1815 
Oct. 21, IHIR 
Sept. 31, IH32 
1837 
Sept. 30, ] R37 
Aug. 14, lS4:1 
IH:I
 
July J, IH
H 
1H5!'i 
1HM 
1H5A 
May 11, ]HG5 
1H{j2 
June,lH73 
1H71j 
October, 1877 
IH7n 
Aug. 1'2, H:\98 


Rf','olutionary. . .. ... . . .. . 
NorthwesteÎ'n Indian } 
(General St. Clair).. 
With France*........... 
"ïlh Tripoli *...... ...... 
'l'ccumseh In.dian (Gen- } 
eral Harnson). .. . . . 
Creek Indian. . . . . . . . . . .. . 
]1312, with Great Britain.. 
AIgcrine *.... . . ...... .... 

f'll1inole Indian.......... 
Black Hawk Illdian...... 
Cherokee n,
turùance or I 
RemO\";tl . ... . . . . . . J 
Creek Illdian I>islurbance. 
Florida Indian........... 
Aroostook Disturban('e.... 
With Mexico. .... ........ 
Apache, 1'\ayajo, and ["tall. 
Comanche hHjian . . . .... . 
Selll i nole I lid iall. . . . .. . . . . 
The Civil, or ltchelliull... 
S i 0 u x In d i all. . . . . . . . . . . . . 
1\lodoc Indian............ 
Sioux [ndinn.. ......... .. 
Nez l'ercé Indian......... 
{' te I lid ian . . . ., . . . . . . . . . . 
Wilh Spain.............. 
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* Naval warfare. 


Warwick River, SKIR:\nsII ON. On 
April 16, 1862, a divi8ion of the .tth 
Corps, General Smith, attacked some Con- 
federates between the mills of Lee and 
"'Tisner, on the \Varwick River. They were 
from !\IcClpIIan's army, then besieging" the 
Confederate lines at Yorktown. The at- 
tf'mpt to calTY the intrenchments there 
failed, with a loss of 100 men. The Con- 
fl'derates lost seventy-the. 
Washburn, E
IORY, jurist; born in 
Leicester, 1\Iass., 
-'eb. 14, IHOO; g-raduated 
at \Yilliams College in 1817; admitted to 
the bar in 1821; practised in Leicester, 
1fass., in 1821-28; settled in \VOl'cester in 
the latter year and was there promÏ1u\ut 
in his profession for about thirty years; 
judge of the court of commf n plpas ill 
1844-48; elected governor of l\iassa.chu- 

etts in 1833 and 1834; Professor of Law 
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WASHBURNE-WASHINGTON 


at Harvard University in 1830-76. He 
was the author of Judicial History of 
Jl assach'llsetts; History of Leicester; 
'l"1"eatise on the _lm,erican Law of Real 
Property; Treatise on the American Law 
of Easements and Scrcitudes, etc. He 
died in Cambridge, l\lass., 
larch 18, 1877. 
Wash burne, CADW ALLADER COLDEN, 
military officer; born in Livermore, 
le., 

\pril 2
, 1818; brother of Elihu Benjamin 
\Y ash burne; was a land surveyor in early 
life, and afterwards a lawyer; went 'Vest 
in 183D, and finally settled at La Crosse, 
'Vis., in 18.:)!). He was in Congress from 
1856 to 1802; a delegate to the peace con- 
ference in 18tH, and soon after the attack 
on li'ort Sumter he raised the 2d \Visconsin 
Cavalry, of which he became colonel, and, 
in December, 1801, conduded a successful 
expedition from Helena, Ark., into the 
interior of :l\1ississippi. He was exc('eding- 
ly active and efJicient in the command of 
divi
ions in operations around Vick:;burg 
in 1803, and afterwards served with dis- 
tinction under Banks in Louisiana. lIe 
was made brigadier-general of volunteers 
in July, 1862, and major-general in 

ovember. FrOlu 1867 till 1871 he was 
a member of Congress, and in the lattcr 
year was chosen governor of 'Yisconsill. 
lIe died in Eureka Springs, Ark., l\Iay 14, 
1882. 
Washburne, ELIHU BENJA
nN, diplo- 
matist; born in l..ivermore, 
Ie., Sept. 23, 
ISI6; was first a printer and then a 
lawyer, and settled to practice in Galena, 
Ill. He was in Congress from 1853 to 
186D continuously (excepting one term), 
where he was a Republican leader and 
chairman of the commi ttee on commerce 
(1857-65). He was awarded the title of 
., Father of the House." He procurcd the 
appointment of Ulysses S. Grant as brig- 


adier-general, and when the latter became 
President he called \Yashlmrne to a scat 
in his cabinet as Secretary of State. He 
soon afterwards accepted thc mission to 
France, which he retained throughout the 
}'ranco-Prussian \Var. He edited History 
of the English Settlement in Edwards 
County, Illinois. He died in Chicago, Ill., 
Oct. 22, 1887. 
Washington, BOOKER TALIAFERHO, edu- 
cator; born of negro parents ncar Hale's 
Ford, Va., about IS.>D; graduatcd at 
Hampton Institute, Va., in 1875; and was 
an im
tructor there till 1881, when he was 
elected principal of the Tuskegee Normal 
and Industrial Institute. His success in 
organizing and directing that institution 
has brought him into much prominence. 
He has also attained a high reputation as 
a sp('aker on educational and racial sub- 
jects. His publications include t:)oLcing 
a,nd Reaping, and Up front Slaoc1"Y. In 
October, IDOl, on the invitation of Pr('
i- 
dent Hoosevelt, he dined at the \Yhite 
House, an incident which created a storm 
of di
a pproval in the Southern States. 
Washington, BUSIIROD, jurist; born in 
'Vestmoreland county, Ya., June 5, 17ö
; 
a nephew of President 'Vashington; grad- 
uated at the College of 'Villiam and :l\lary 
in 1778, and studied law with James 'Yil- 
son, in Philadelphia, becoming a succcss- 
ful practitioner. At Yorktown he scrveù 
as a private soldier, and was a mcmber of 
the Virginia ....\ssembly in 1787; also a 
member of the Virginia convention that 
ratified the national Constitution. In 
December, 17U8, he was appointed a
so- 
ciate justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, which office he held until his death, 
in Philadplphia, Nov. 26, 18
D. Hc was 
the first president of the American Col- 
oniza tion Society. 


WASHINGTON, CITY OF 


Washington, CITY OF, seat of the gov- 
ernment of the United States; popularly 
known as the "City of :l\1agnificent Dis. 
tances "; co-extensive with the District of 
Columbia; locally governed by three com- 
missioners acting directly under the au- 
thority of Congress; population in 18DO, 
230,3D2; in I BOO, 278,718. 
By act of Congress approved July 


1790, the seat of the national government 
was to be located on the Potomac River. 
The commissioners appointed to locate jt 
were Thomas Johnson, David Stuart, and 
Daniel Carroll, of :l\Iaryland, and they 
gave the name of 'Vashington to the new 
city. They chose the lands adjacent to 
Georgetown, lying between Rock Creek 
16, and the eastern branch of the Potomac 
138 
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W ASIII8GTO:V-SCEXE IN Pi'::v.xS\"LV AXI A A "E8UE. 


along the shores of the river, and made ar- t.he several States, with streets intersecting 
rangements with owners of the land for them in such a peculiar way that they ha \'e 
them to cede to the United States the ever been a puzzle to strangers. The cor- 
whole, containing from 3,000 to 5,000 ner-stone of the Capitol was laid by 
acres, on the condition that when it should \Vashington in 1793, with lllasollic cere- 
be surveyed. and laid. oft. as a city the monies. The seat of government was 
proprietors should retain every other lot; transferred to the national capital in 1800, 
and for such parts of the land as should when the Presiùent's house was first oc- 
be taken for public use-for squares
 cupied by Aùams and his family. It 
walks, etc.-they should be allowed at the was then a dreary place. There was only 
rate of about $75 an acre, the public hav- a path lí'ading from the President's house 
iug the right to reserve such part of wood to the Capitol, which were a mile apart, 
on the land as might be thought necessary through an elder swamp, along the line 
to be preserved for ornament; the land- of the (present) Pennsylvania Avenuc, and 
holders to have the use and profits of the officers of government suffcred many 
all the lands until the city should be laid privations for a while. Oliver \Volcott, 
off into lots and sale should be made of the Secretary of the Treasury, wrote, in the 
lots. Nothing was to be allowed for the fall of 1800: "There is one good ta venI, 
ground occupied as streets or alleys. about 40 rods from the Capitol, and sev- 
The lands were surveyed by ]'Iajor eral houses are built or erecting, but I 
I./Enfant (an engineer who had sen'ed in don't 8ee how members of Congress can 
the Continental army), undcr the grnrral possibly secure lodgings unless they will 
direction of Andrew Ellicott, of 
laryland; consent to live like scholars in a college, 
and the city was laid out on a magnificent or monks in a monastery, tf'n or twenty 
scale in 1791, with broad avenues radiat- crowded in one house." Great incon- 
ing from the Capitol, bearing the names of venience was felt at the unfinished Presi- 
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dential mansion. "I could content myself 
anywhere for three months," wrote 1\lr8. 
Adams, "but, surrounded with forests, 
can you believe that wood is not to be 
had, because people cannot be found to 
cut and cart it! . . . \Ve have, indeed, 
come into' a new country.' " 
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The first meeting of Congress took place 
in 'Vashington in November, 1800. The 
act assuming jurisdiction was approved 
by President Adams, Feb. 27, 1801. The 
l\Ionahoac a.nd l\Ionacon Indians once oc- 
cupied the site of the city, and it was 
called Conococheague, llleaning "Roaring 
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'Vaters," fronl the number of brooks in 
the vicinity and the falls in the Potomac 
li
ar. The site of the Capitol was once 
owued by a man named Pope, who gave it 
the name of Home, amI the e[l stern branch 
of the Potomac, that flows near, he called 
the Tiber. The eminence on which the 
Capitol stands might have been properly 
called, in that connêction, the Capitoline 
Hill. The city was incorporated .May 3, 
1802. 
The Capitol was built of white free- 
stone. 1t is upon an eminence, about 80 
feet above tide-water, in the centre of a 
large square. It is composed of a central 
eùifice, with two wings. The north wing 
wa
 begun in 1793, and finished in 1800, 
at a cost of $480,000. The south wing 
was commenced in 1803, and completed 
in 1808, at an expense of about $309,- 
000. The central building was not be- 
gun when the two wings were burned 
hr the British in 1814. The length of t11e 
front, including the two wings, was 352 
feet. The construction of the central 
building was begun in 1818, and com- 
pleted in 1827, at a cost of. $958,000. The 
wings were rebuilt, and were ready for 
occupancy, and were first occupied by the 
two Houses of Congress, Dec. 6, 1819. The 
whole edifice covered the space of an acre 
and a half, exclusive of the circular en- 
closure for fuel, which forms an elegant 
area ana glaci
 on the western front. An 
enlnrgC'u1Put of the Capitol was begun in 
18!>1, wllPn the grand master mason (B. 
B. French) used the apron and trowel, 
in laying the corner-stone of the enlarge- 
ment, made usp of by \Vashington in 
1703. The corner-stone was then laid by 
President Fillmore. The extension, made 
at each end of the old Capitol, was finished 
in 1867. The old building now forms its 
centre, with a grand portico composed of 
twenty-four Corinthian columns. The 
entire length of the Capitol is now 751 
fept, and the greatest depth, incIu(Ung 
porticos and steps, 348 feet. From the 
<,entre rises a cast-iron dome. 1351j2 feet 
in diameter, to a height of 2871j2 feet 
above the lmsement floor of the building. 
The dome is sU1'lllounted by a bronze 
statue of Librrty, by Crawford, 191j2 feet 
in height. Beneath the dome if! the ro- 
tunda, 96 fe
t in diameter, containing 
numerous historical paintings. 
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'Yhen t11e battle of Bladensburg ended in 
victory for the British, and the Americans 
\H're dispersed or in fun retreat, Presi- 
dent :l\Iadison, Secretary of State :l\Ionroe, 
and Secretary of \Var ArmRtrong, who had 
come out to see the fight, and, if possible, 
to give assistance, hastened back to \Vash- 
ington as fast as fleet horses could ca.rry 
them. The race created much merriment 
at the timQ. A writer in a Kew York jour- 
nal said: "Slwuld some \Ya1ter Scott [his 
.1Jarmion had recently appeared, and was 
then vel'y popular], in the next century, 
"Tite a poem, and ca1l it JJadison, or the 
Battle of Bladensburg, we should suggest 
the fo1lowing lines for the conclusion: 


" Fly, Monroe, fly! run, Armstrong, run! 
'Yere the last words of Madison." 


The President and his fugitive party were 
the fin;;t to announce to the citizens the 
loss of the battle and the march of the 
victors on the capita1. ep to this time 
the conduct of the British had been in 
accordance with the rules of modern war- 
fare. Now they abandoned tlH'm. Ross 
lpft the main body within a mile and a 
half of the town, then containing about 
gOO buildings. The commanding general. 
accompanied by Cockùurn. the marauder, 
f'nt'c'red the city at 8 P.M., a.ccompanied by 
a guard of 200 men. - Fronl a house nC'ar 
Ow Capito1. they were fired upon by a 
single nmskC't, and the baIl killed the 
horse on which Ross rode. The house 
was immediately demolished by the ex- 
asperated soldiers. Then the same fate 
overtook the office of the N atio1lal Intel- 
ligC1U>C1., whose striC'tures upon the bru- 
tn lity of Cockburn had excited his anger. 
These and some houses on Capitol Hill, a 
large ropC'walk and a tayern, comprised 
t}w bulk of the priyate property destroyed. 
Ross had come to destroy the public prop- 
erty there, in obedience to the orden:; of 
hi
 superior, but even that was repugnnnt 
to his humane nature. Fortunately for 
Idm, he was accompanied by one who de- 
lighted in such cruelties. and Admhal 
Cockhurn became, literal1y, his torch- 
bearer. The unfinished Capitol, the Presi- 
dent's house (a mile distant), the treas- 
ury buildings. the arsenal, and barracks 
for about 3,000 troops, were soon in flames, 
the light of which was seen in Baltimore, 
40 miles distant. In the course of a few 
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RIDL\I
S OF Till\: CAPITOL AF'fJm THE FIRE, 1814. 


hours nothing was left of these superb with the retribution of desolating the 
edifices but their black{'ued walls. Of the entire Niagara frontier and the massacre 
public buildings, only the patent office of the garrison at Fort Niagara. The gov- 
was saved. The President, in a proc1ama- ernment of England (sp1dom in accord 
tion (Rept. I, 1814), submitted the fol- with the people) thanked the actors in 
lowing indictment: "They wantonly de- the scenes, caused the Tower guns to be 
stroyed the public edifices having no fired in honor of the event, and on the 
)'elation in their structure to operations of death of Ross, not long afterwards, ordered 
'''ar, nor used at the time for military an- a monument to his memory to be erected 
noyance; some of these edifices being costly in 'Vestminster Abbey. \Vhile the public 
monuments of taste and of the arts, and buildings in \Vashington were in flames, 
others depositories of the public archives, the national shipping, stores, and other 
not only precious to the nation as the me- property were blazing at the na.vy-yard; 
morials of its origin and its early trans- also Long Bridge that spanned the Poto- 
adions, but interesting to all nations as mac from \Vashington to the Virginia 
contributions to the general stock of his- shore. Commodore Tingey, who was in 
torical instruction and political science." command at the navy-yard, had received 
The people of Great Britain deplored this instructions to set the public property on 
barbarity of their troops, and their best fire rather than let it fall into the hands 
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REMAI
S OF THE PRESIDEXT'S HOl"SE AFTER THE FIRE, 1814. 


wri
ers denounced tIle act. Ross was urged of the invaders. He applied the torch at 
to ]t by Cockburn, who declared that it about the same moment when RORs and 
was the wish of Sir George Prevost, gov- his guard entered the city. Property 
ern or of Canada, that further retaliation valued at about $1,000,000 was destroyed. 
for the burning of NEWARK (q. v.) The value of the entire property destroyed 
should be inflicted, he not being satisfied at. Washington, by the Americans and the 
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British, was about $2,000,000. For these 
calamities the public were disposed to 
hold the Secretary of \Var responsible. 
The clamor against him was so great that 
he resigned, Sept. ü, 1814. 
At the close of 1860, when South Caro- 
lina had passed an ordinance of secession, 
the enemies of the government were bold 
and defiant at the national capital. Se- 
('cssion rock:adps appeared in the streets. 
The newspapers there were generally fill- 
eù with seditious matter. Virginia news- 
papers had already suggested the capture 
of Fortress l\Ionroe, the Gosport na vy- 
yard, and the arsenal at Harper's Ferry, 
p1'f'paratory to the seizure of the national 
eapital and its archives. The Confederates 
were so confident of the success of their 
scheme that a leading Virginian said 
openly: "Mr. Lincoln will not 
dare to come to \Vashington 
after the expiration of the term 
of :Mr. Buchanan. The city will 
be seized and occupied as thp 
capital of the Southern Confed- 
eracy, and l\{r. Lincoln will be 
compelled to take his oath of 
office in Philadelphia or New 
York." The veteran journalist 
Duff Gref'n, the warm co-worker 
with Calhoun, said to .Joseph 
C. T...ewis, of \VaRhington: "\V e 
intend to take possession of tlw 
army and navy anel of the 
archivps of the govcrnnwnt; 
not allow the electoral votC' to 
be counted; proclaim Buchanan 
provisional President, if he will 
do as we wish-and if not, 
choose another; seize the Har- 
per's Ferry arsenal and the Gos- 
l)ort navy-yard simultaneously, 
and, sending arnwd men down from the of his country. sat with folded hand
. and 
former and armed vessC'ls np from the did not ]ift a finger to stay the fury of tllP 
lattC'r, seize Washington and establish a rising tempest. Of him a writer at the 
new government." The Confederates be- capital (John \V. Forney) said: "His con. 
liC'ved the President was pledged not to in- fidants are disunionists; his leaders in 
tC'rfere, and that the seat of government of the Senate and in the House are di
- 
tIlP "Southern Confederacy" might be es- unionists, and while he drives into exile 
tahlished there without governmental re- t11e oldest statesman in .d..lnerica [Genera} 
Ristance. But all were not satisfied of the Cass] simply and only because }Ie dares 
co-operation of the President. Some Routh to raise his voice in favor of the country, 
Carolina spies in \Vashington could not he consults daily with men who publicly 
b llRt him. One of them. writing- to the ayow in their seats in Congress that the 
C'hnrlrston J.!ercury, said: "I know all Union is dissolved and that the laws are 
that }ut,s 'Je24 done here. but depend upon standing fltill." 
143 


nothing that l\fr. Buchanan promises. He 
will cheat us unless we are too quick for 
him." Nor would they confide implicitly 
in each other. The same writer said: 
" Further, let me warn you of the danger 
of Governor Pickens making Trescott his 
channel of communication with the Presi- 
dent, for the latter will be informed of 
eyerything that transpires, and that to 
our injury." Washington society was at 
that time thoroughly permeated with the 
views of the Confederates, and the South- 
ern members of Congress, in both houses, 
formed the focus of the disunion n10ve- 
ments in the slave-labor States which soon 
created civil war. Yet, with all this tide of 
open disloyalty surging around the nation- 
al capital, the President, seemingly bound 
l}and and foot in the toils of the enemies 


MAP OF WASHINGTON AND VICINITY IN 1861. 
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COXFEDlmATES DESTROYlXG BRIDGES NEAR BALTIMORE. 


Pennsylvania sent the first troops to the national capital. New York was equally 
f'apital for its defencc. _Massachusetts was prompt and patriotic, and its troops soon 
0qually ready and detC'nnined, and some of pressed forward to \Vashington. New 
her troops reached the capital on the day J erscy was equally aroused. Governor 
after the arrival of the Pennsylvanians. Olden, inspired by the enthusiastic loyalty 
Rome troops were sent by :l\fassachusetts of Ids people, issued a call for his State's 
(
\pril 17, 18Gl) to Fortress :Monroe, in quota two days after the President's 
Yirginï:-t, tlH'n in imminent dangpr of proclamation. The Trf'nton hanks tendered 
seizlue; and thirteen companies, under a loan to thc State, and the authorities of 
General Butlpr, RtartC'd for the city of Newark appropriated $100,000 for the 
\Vashington. Rhode Island, through which mainten
nce of families of volunteers, 
these tr
ops paRsed, was in a hlaze of ex- and $] .'5.000 for the equipmcnt of the 
ritemenL Governor Sprague had promptly Roldiers. On the 30th the legislature mct 
tendered to the government the services of and appointf'd Theodore Runyon com- 
1,000 infantry anù a hattalion of artil1ery; mander of the New .Jersey forces; and 
and the legislature, asscmhling on _April then the mOVPl11ent towards \Yashington 
17, promptly IH'oyideù for the Statc's quota began. Pennsylvania, under the guidance 
and appropriated $500,000 for war pur- of her energetic governor (Curtin), ]wd 
pOSf's. The banks offered adpquate loans appropriated (April 12) $;)00,000 for arm- 
to the State; and within a few days ing and equipping the militia of the State; 
TIllOde Islanù troops we're on their way and when news of the atta.('k on Fort 
towards \Yasltington-Colonel Tompkins's Rumtcr reaclwd Philadelphia the excite- 
Hhode T sland l\Iarine Artillery, with eight 111ent of the people was intcnse. The 
guns, and the 1st Reginwnt of Infantry, President's call for troops increased the 
1,200 strong, under Colonel Burnside. enthusiasm, and before the legislature 
Goyernor Sprague accompanied these met in extra session, April 30, thousands 
troops as commander-in-chief. Connecti- of Pennsylvanians were enrolled in the 
cut was equally excitf'd. The patriotic 'Cuion army, and hundreds of them were in 
Governor Buckingham issued a proclama- the city of \Vashington. The legislature 
tion, on the very day of the President's authorized a loan of $3,000.000 for war 
call, urging the citizens of his State to purposes. The States of the 'Yest and 
volunteer their services in support of the Northwest were equally enthusiastic, and 
government. So warm was the response within a few days after the President'R 
of the banks and the people that, in a call thousands of ,'olunteers were on the 
message to the legislature on :l\Iay I, the way to 'Vashington. 
govel'nor averred that forty-one volunteer Immediately after the battle at Rull 
regimcnts had alrpady been accepted, and Hun energetic measures were taken to 
tllat a part of these were already in the place defe
ces around the city of 'Yash- 
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in
ton that should make it absolutely 
f:('cure from attack. G<,n. George B. 
:McClellan had been called to the chief 
command of the forces at and near 'Vash- 
illgton. \Vith the assistance of l\fajors 
Harry and Barnard he projected a series 
of fortifications at prominent elevated 
points, and the two officers named were 
dctailed to construct them. Not an 
eminence near the capital was long with- 
out a fortification npon it. So vigorous- 
ly was the enterprise prosecuted that in 
the course of a few months not less than 
fifty-two of these military works were 


cxternal foes. Ree" ON TO \Y ARRING- 
TON! " 
Washington, FORT, CAPTURE OF. On 
the day of the battle of "
hite Plains in 
1776, General Kn
Tphausen, with six Ger- 
man regiments, crossed the Harlem River 
and en<!amped on the flat below Fort 
'Vashington and J{
ing's llridgc. That 
fort was a strong work, suppol'ted by out- 
lying redoubts. It was on the highest 
point of land on Manhattan Island. 
'Vhen \Vashington heard of the peril that 
menaced it, he advised General Greene, 
in whose charge both it and Fort Lee, on 


the top of the pali- 
sades on the west 
side of the Hudson 
River, had been 
left, to withdraw the gar- 
rison and stores, but left 
the matter to that offi- 
cer's discretion. 'Vhen he 
arrived there (Nov. 15) 
he was disappointed in 
not finding his wislH's 
gratified. Greene desir{'d 
to hold the fort as a pro- 
tection to the river; the 
completed. At no time afterwards dur- Congress had ordered it to be held tin 
ing' the war dill the Confederates <,vcr the last <,xtremity, and Col. Rolwrt 
RPriously attf'rnpt to assail them. At no :Uagaw, its commander, said hf' could 
tim(' was the capital in danger from JlOld out against the whole British army 
X.-K 145 
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nntil December. \Vashington was not 
satisfied of its safety, but yielded his 
] udO'ment and returned to Hackensack. 
. ð , 
There, at sunset, he received a copy of a 
hold reply which :l\Iagaw had nmde to a 
slimmons to surrender sent by Howe, ac- 
companied by a threat to put the garri- 
son to the sword in .case of a refusal. 

Iagaw had protested against the savage 
IY1pnace, and refused compliance. \Vash- 
illO'ton went immediatelv to Fort Lee. 
Gl
ene had crossed ove; to the island. 
Starting across the river in a small boat, 
\Yashington met Greene and Putnam re- 
turning; and being informed tha t the gar- 
rison were in fine spirits, and could defend 
themselves, he went back to Fort Lee. 
Early on the morning of the 16th Hmve 
opened a severe cannonade from the 
heights on the \Yestchester shore. "Pnder 
its cover tlle attack was made in four 
columns. K.nyphausen, with his Ger- 
mans, moved up from the flats along the 
}'ough hills nearest the Hudson. At the 
same time Lord Percy led a dh.ision of 
English and German troops to attack the 
lines on the south. General 1\Iathews, 
supported by Lord Cornwallis, crossed the 
Harlem near K.ing's Bridge, with guards, 
light infantry, and grenadiers; while 
Colonel Sterling, with Highlanders, cross- 
ed at a point a little above the present 
High Bridge. The outworks of the fort 
were defended on the north by Colonel 
Rawlings, with Maryland riflemen and 


militia from 1\Iercer's Flying Camp, under 
Colonel Baxter. The lines towards New 
York were defended by Pennsylvanians, 
cOJ1unanded by Col. J.Jambert Cadwalader. 
:l\ragaw commanded in the fort. Raw- 
lings and Baxter occupied l'edoubts on 
heavily wooded hills. By a simultaneous 
attack at all points, the battle was very 
severe outside of the fort. The British 
and German assailants pressed hal'd upon 
the fort, and both Howe and I(nyp- 
hausen made a peremptory demand for its 
surrender. 
Resistance to pike, ball, and bayonet, 
wielded by 5,000 vetel'ans, was in vain, 
and 1\fagaw yielded. At half-past one 
0' clock ( No",. ] 7) the Rri tish flag \Va ,.ed 
in triumph over Fort \Vashington. The 
A mericans lost in killed and wounded 
110t more than 100 men, while the British 
lost almost 1,000. The garrison that sur- 
rendered, with militia, numbered about 
2,500, of whom more than 2.000 were dis- 
ciplined regulars. \Vashington, standing 
on the brow of the palisades at Fort Lee, 
saw the surrender. The name of the for- 
tification was changed to Fort Kn
rp- 
hausen. Its garrison soon filled the 
prisons on land and water at New' York. 
Recent discoveries show. that the fan 
of Fort \Yashington was accomp1islH'd 
through the agency of treason. See Ed- 
ward F. Ddancey's paper on Fort \\"ash- 
ington, read before and published hy the 
New York Historical Society in 1878. 
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Washington, GEORGE, "Father of His truth, integrity, and justice, was built the 
Country"; born on Pope's Creek, \Vest- structure of his greatnpss. He was al- 
moreland co., Va., Feb. 22, 1732; was ways beloved by his young companions, 
descended from an old and titled English and was inva}'iahly chosen the leader in 
family; and was the eldest child of his their military plays. 
fa ther's second wife, 1\fary Ball. His He had a desire, at the age of fourteen 
father died when George was a small child, years, to beconle a seaman, but was dis- 
and the task of the education and guid- suaded from embarking by his mother. 
ance of the future leader through tIle \Vhel1 1le ,vas seventeen years of age he 
dangers of youthhood devolved upon his had become one of the most aCCluate land 
mother. So judicious was her training surveyors in Virginia. He was appoint- 
that \Yashington, through life. remember- ed public surv('yor at t11e age of eighteen. 
ed her affectionate care with profound ] n pursuit of his profession. he learned 
gratitude. He received a common English much of wood-craft and the topography 
education, and upon tllat foundation his of the country; also of the habits of the 
naturally thoughtful and rip'ht-condition- Indians in the camp and on the war-path. 
ed mind, with the cardinal yirtues of Thesc were useful lessons, of great value 
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non. 
In 1753 he was 
sent on a delicate 
mission, by the governor of Virginia, to 
the commander of the French forces mak- 
ing encroachments on the English domain, 
and performed the duties with great credit, 
for which he was thanked by the Virginia 
legislature. So highly were his chal'acter 
and services valued, that when, in 1755, 


to him in after-life. 
At the age of nineteen 
young \Vashington 
was appointed an ad. 
jutant-general of the 
militia of a district, 
wi th the rank of ma- 
jor, but soon after- 
wards resigned to ac- 
company his invalid 
half- brother, Law- 
rence, to Barbadoes, 
where George had the 
small-pox. His 
brother soon after- 
wards died, and by 
his will George be- 
came heir to the fine 
estate of J\Iount Yer- 
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MONL"MI
XT M.ARKIXG W ASßIXGTOX'S BIRTHPLACE. 


directed the retreat of the vanquished 
troops with great skill. At the age of 
twenty-seven he married the young widow 
Custis (see \V ASHINGTON, J\IARTHA), and 
they took up their abode at l\lount Vernon, 
where he pursued the business of a farmer 
until 1774, when he was chosen to a seat 
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PLAN SIIOWING FOUXDATIOX OF WAKEFrJ<:LD HOI'SE, WF.STlIIORELAXD, YA., IN WUlCII 
PItESIDEXT W ASHlXGTOX WAS lJORX. 


General TIraddock came to make war on ill the Virginia legislature. He was also 
the French, \Vashington was chosen his cho
('n a delegate to the first Continental 
principa 1 :tide-de-camp. After the defeat Congress, and was a delegate the following 
of Braddock (see BRADDOCK, EDWARD), he year, when, in June, he was appointed 
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eommander-in-chief of the Continental 
armies. For eight JTears \Vashillgton direct- 
ed the feeble armies of the revolted colo- 


financial embarrassments and an imperreC1: 
system of govenuuent, \Vashington was 
stiU regardeù as the public leader; and 
when the conven- 
tion that formed 
the national Con- 
stitution asselllhle(
 
at Philadelphia, in 
1787, he was there, 
a delegate from 
Virginia, awl was 
chosen to presiùe 
over that body. 
\Yhen, under that 
Constitution, a President of the republic 
was to be chosen, all eyes were turned 
towards him as the fi ttest man for the 
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nies in tlleir struggle for independence. 
At the return of peace he surrendered his 
commission into the hands of Congress, 
who gave it to him, and retired to private 
]ife at 1\Iount Vernon, at the close of 
1783. 
During an the national perplexities 
after the return of peace, incident to 
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CAVE CASTLE, TßE A
(,IE
T SEAT OF THE WASHI
GTONS 
I
 ENGLAND. 


place, and he was elecÜ..d by the unanimous 
voice of the pf'oplf'. lIe }Jl"f'Rided over the 
affairs of the new nation eight Yf'ars wii h 
great wisdom and fidelity, and with great 
skill and sagacity assisted in lRying the 
permanent foundations of the Tf'puh1ic. 
His administration embraced the mORt 
critical and eventful portion of our his- 


* There were several different portraits whom was Gilb
rt Stuart. Stuart painted 
of \Vashington painted from life. The first three portraits from life. The fiJ'st one lw 
ever made was painted by Charles \Yilson rubbed out, not being satisfied with it, anèl 
Peale, and h; a three-quarter length, repre- the last one, the head only finished, Is the 
senting \Ya<:;hington in the costume of a Yir- property of the Boston Athena-urn. This is 
ginia eolonel-a blue coat faced with red, the head most often seen, and has been ac- 
bright metal buttons, having the number üf cepted as the standard portrait of the 
his regimpnt (2:!d Militia) cast upon them, patriot; yet Stuart himself regardf'd his own 
and dark-red waistcoat and breeches. Peale portrait, as a likeness, inferior to that of the 
painted fourteen portraits of \Yashington at statue by IIoudon, In the capitol at Rlch- 
different times. half-lengths and full-lengths, mond. The latter is, undoubtedly, the best 
the last In the fall of 17!);), which is in the likeness of \Yashington ever made, and should 
gallery of the Kew York Historical Society. b
 regarded as the standard portrait. It can- 
Other artists had sittings by ""Yashington, not be otherwise, for It is from a plaster-cast 
and produced portraits of various degrees of from the living face, and a model of the rf'st 
merit, the most famous and best-known of of tl1(' bust, both made by the sculptor himself. 
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tory before the Civil \Var. A new govern- and good man. Suè.denly, on Dec. 14, 
ment had to be organized, without any 17U9, the nation was called upon to mourn 
model to follow, and to guide the ship of his death, after an illness of about twenty- 
state through dangerous seas required. a four hours. His last words were, "It is 
loftiness of character in the pilot and well." The mother of \Vashington, l\Iary 
commander seldom found, but \Vashingtoll Ball, was the daughter of Col. \V. Ball, to 
was equal to the requirements of his posi- whom his father was married in l\Iarch, 
tion, and he retired from public life with- 1730. George was their first-born of six 
out the least stain of merited reproach children. \Vith these she was left a 
upon his intentions or his judgment. In widow when her eldest child was little 
the enjoyment of domestic happiness at more than ten years of age. In the latter 
:ì\Iount Vernon, for about three years, he years of her life she IhTed in Frcdericks- 
Was regarded more and more as the great burg, in a modest hon
e, on the northwe
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G'fOY FAMILY.* 


corner of Charles and Lewis streets. There 
she died, and was buried a short distance 
from Fredericksburg, near a ledge of 
rocks, to which she often resorted for 
meditation, and which she had selected as 
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1Vashington's Addresses to the Ohurches. 
-\Vashington's addresses to the Amer- 
ican churches, in reply to their con- 
gratulations upon his election to the 
Presidency, constitute one of the most 
interesting divisions of his writings, and 
illustrate one of the noblest and most 
salutary features of his life and influence. 
'The governors and legislatures of many 
of the States, the mayors and aldermen 
of leading cities, the presidents and trus- 
tees of col1eges, and the representatives 
of organizations of various character 
sent formal addresses to him, expressing 
their satisfaction in his inauguration, and 
his replies to all were full of dignity and 
wisdom; but his replies to the churches, 
which, as they met in general convention 
or otherwise during the months suc- 
ceeding his election, successively addressed 
him, are especially nlemorable for their 
revelations of his broad spirit of tolera- 
tion and sympathy and their inculcation 
of the duty of fraternity and mutual 
re
pect which should alwaJ?s govern the 
various religious bodies living together in 
the free republic. 
It has been well said that all lines of 
our national policy seem to lead back to 
\Vashington as all roads lead to Rome. 
If party spirit becomes extravagant and 
dangerous, we turn to him for the best 
words with which to rebuke it. If reck- 


COMBIYED ARMS OF THR WA
HI
GTO
 FAMILY. · Soon after 'Vashington's birth, the family 
moved to an estate in Stafford county. The 
her burial-place years before her death. -plain farm-house in which they lived over- 
o er th t d fi . h d looked the Rappahannock River. There Wasb- 
v e grave. s an s an un nlS e ington's father died, when the former was 
monument of whIte marble. See W ASH- about ten years of age, leaving a plantation 
INGTONIANA. to each of his sons. 
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less politicians would postpone the public 
peace and embroil the nation for their 
own selfish purposes, his word and great 
(')...ample are their sllame and the people's 
refuge; and, whenever bigotry and intol- 
erance raise their heads, and men would 
stir up the animosity of one part of the 
people against another in the name of re- 
ligion, \Vashington's addresses to the 
churches win still be appealed to by good 
ci tizens. Such will remember how he 
wrote to the J..Jutheran, the Presbyterian, 
the :Methodist, the Baptist, the Episcopa- 
lian, the Quaker, the Universalist, the 
Swedenborgian, the Roman Catholic, and 
the Jew, reminding all of their common 
duties as citizens, and assuring an of 
the common protection of the national 
government, which knows no differences 
of creeds, but holds all creeds alike before 
the law. 
The stùdent is referred to the valuable 
essay on IT'ashington's Religious Opin- 
ions, in Sparks's edition of 1Vashington's 
lrritillgs, vol. xii., appendix, p. mm. Two 
expressions of "T ashington, quoted in this 
essay, should be given here as well sup- 
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plementing the addresses printed in the 
}(>aflet. To Lafayette \Vashington wrote, 
Aug. 15, 1787, alluding to the proceedings 
oi the Assembly of Notables: "I am not 
less ardent in my wish that you may 
succeed in your plan of toleration in re- 


WASHINGTOY'S SEAL (From a letter to Bouquet, 1758). 


ligious matters. Being no bigot myself, 
I am disposed to indulge the professors of 
Christianity in the church with that road 
to heaven which to them shall seem the 


, . 
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MOUNT VERNON IN WASHINGTON'S DAY. 
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To the J[inisters, Ohurch-wardcns, and 
r cstry-rnen of the German Lutheran 
Oongregation, in and near the City of 
Philadelphia. 
April 20th, 1789. 
'Vhile I request you to accept my 
thanks for 
rour kind address, I must pro- 
fess myself highly gratifif'd by the senti- 
ments of esteem and consideration con- 
tained in it. The approbation my past 
eonduct has reeeived from so worthy a 
body of citizens as that, whose joy' for 
my appointment you announce, is a proof 
of the indulgence with whieh mv future To the (Jenrral Lssembly of the Presby- 
transactions will be judged by them. terian Ohurch in the Unitrd Rtnfr,ç. 
I could not. however, avoid appre- },[ay, 1789. 
llending, that the partiality of my coun- I receive with great sensibility the tf'S- 
trymen in favour of the measures now pur- timonial givC'n hy the w'nC'ral assembly of 
sued, had led them to expect too much the Prc
byterian Church in the Ullite() 
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most direct, plainest, easiest, and least 
lia ble to exception." Again, in a letter 
to Sir Edward N ewenham, Oct. 20, 17D2: 
"Of aU the animositif's which have ex- 
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hted among mankind, those which are 
caused by difference of sentiments in re- 
ligion appear to be the most inveterate 
and distressing, and ought most to be 
deprecated. I was in hopes that the en- 
lightened and liberal policy which has 
marked the present age would at least 
have reconciled Ohristians of every de- 
nomination so far that we should never 
again see their religious disputes carried 
to such a pitch as to endanger the peace 
of society/' 


from the present government, did not th
 
same Providence, which has been visible 
in every stage of our progress to this in. 
tpresting crisis, from a combination of 
circumstances, give us cause to hope fm' 
the accomplishment of all our reasonable 
dC'sires. 
Thus partaking with you in the pleas 
jug anticipation of the blessings of a wise 
and efficient goyernment, I flatter myself 
that opportunities will not be wanting for 
me to show Iny disposition to encourage 
the domestic and public yirtues of indus- 
try, economy, patriotism, philanthropy, 
amI that l'ighteousness which exalteth a 
na tion. 
I rejoice in haying so suitable an oc- 
ca
ion to testify the reciproeity of my 
esteem for the numerous people whom 
you represent. From the excellent char- 
acter for diligence, sobriety, and virtue, 
which the Germans in general, who are 
settled in 
\meriea, have ever maintained, 
I cannot forbear felicitating myself on 
recpiving from so respectable a number of 
them such strong assurances of their af- 
fection for my per::5on, confidence in my 
integrity, and zeal 
to support me In 
lny endea yours for 
}Jrollloting the wel- 
fare of our com- 
mon country. 
So long as IllY 
conduct shall 
merit the appro- 
ba tion of the wise 
and the good I 
hope to hold the 
same place in your 
affections. w hi c h 
your friendl)' dec- 
larations induce 
me to believe I 
poss,=ss at present; and, amidst aU the 
yicissitudes, that may await me in this 
mutable existence, I shall earnestly desÎ1 C' 
the continuation of an interest in your 
intercpssion at the throne of grace. 
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States of AmerÏêa, of the lively and un- 
feigned pleasure experienced by them on 
my appointment to the first office in the 
nation. 
Although it will be my endeavour to 
avoid being elated by the too favourable 
opinion, which your kindness for me lUay 
have induced you to express of the Ï1n- 
portance of my fonner conùuct and the 
effect of my future 
en-ices, yet, con- 
scious of the disinterestedness of my 
motives, it is not necessary for me to con- 
ceal the satisfaction I have felt upon finù- 
ing that my compliance with the call of 
IllY country, and my dependence on the as- 
sistance of Heaven to support me in IllY 
arduous undertakings, have, so far as I 
can learn, met the universal approbation 
of my countrymen. 
\Vhile I reiterate the professions of my 
dependence upon Ilea ven, as the source of 
all public and private hl(>s:5ings, I will ob. 
l3erve, that the gencral prevalence of picty, 
philanthropy, honesty, industry, and 
economy seems, in the ordinary course 
of human affairs, particularly neces
ary 
for advancing and confirming the hap- 
piness of our country. \Yhile all men 
within our territories are protected in 
\{orshi pping the Dei ty according to the 
dictates of their consciences, it is rational- 
ly to be expected from them in return, 
that they will an be emulous of evincing 
the sanctity of their professions by the 
innocence of their lives and the benefi- 
cence of their actions; for no man, who 
is profligate in his morals, or a bad mem- 
her of the civil community, can possibly 
be a true Christian, or a credit to his own 
religious society. 
r desire you to accept my acknowledg- 
lllf'nts for your laudable endeavours to 
rC'nder men sober, honest, and good citizens, 
and the obedient subjects of a lawful gov- 
('l'nment. as wen as for your prayers to 
_\lmighty God for his blessing on our com- 
mon country, and the humble instrument, 
whi('h he has been plcased to make use of 
ill the administration of its government. 


in the United States, my thanks for the 
demonstrations of afl'ection and tlw ex.- 
pressions of joy, ofTered in their behalf, 
on my late appointment. It shall still be 
my endeavour to manifest, by overt acts, 
the pur"ty of my inc1ina tions for promot- 
ing the happiness of mankind, as well as 
the sincerity of my desires to contribute 
whatever may be in my power towards the 
pre
erYation of the civil and religious 
liberties of the American people. In pur- 
suing this line of conduct, I hope, by the 
H 
sistance of Divine Providence, not a 1- 
together to ùisappoint the confidence 
which you ha.Ye been pleased to repose in 
me. 
It always affords me satisfaction, when 
I find a concurrence in sentiment and 
IJractice hetween all eon
eientious men in 
acknowledgments of homage to the great 
Governor of the Universe, and in profes- 
sions of support to a just civil govern- 
llle:nt. After mentioning that I trust the 
p<,ople of every denomination, who demean 
themselves as good citizens, win have oc- 
casion to be convinced that I shall al- 
ways strive to prove a faithful and im- 
partial patron of genuine, vital religion, 
I must assure you in particular that I 
1 ake in the kindest part the promise you 
make of presenting J'our prayers at the 
throne of grace for me, and that I like- 
wise implore the divine benediction on 
yourselves and your religious community. 


To the Oenel"al Committee, Representing 
the United flaptist Churches in V ir- 
ginia. 
May, 1789. 
I request that you will accept my best 
acknowledgnlCnts for your congratulation 
on my appointment to the first oflice in 
the nation. The kind manner in which 
you mention my past conduct equally 
claims the expression of my gratitude. 
Aft('r we had, by the smile
 of IIcan
Jl 
en our exertions. obtained the object for 
whieh we contended, I retired, at the con- 
c1uRion of the war, with an idea that my 
To the Bishops of the .1fct1lOdist EZ)iscopal country could have no further occasion for 
Church in the United States. my serYÎcf's, and with the intention of 
never entering again into puhlic life; but, 
May, 1789. when the exigf'ncies of my country se('mecl 
I return to you individually, and, to require me once more to engage in pub- 
through you, to your society collectivel.v lie affairs, an honest conviction of duty 
IG3 
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superseded my former resolution, and be- 
came my apology for deviating from the 
happy plan which I had adopted. 
If I eould have entertained the slightest 
apprehension that the constitution framed 
in the convention, where I had the honour 
to preside, might possibly endanger the 
religious rights of any ecclesiastical so- 
ciety, certainly I would never have placed 
my signature to it; and, if I eould now 
conceive that the general government 
might ever be so administered as to ren- 
der the liberty of conscience insecure, I 
beg you will be persuaded, that no one 
would be more zealous than myself to 
pstablish effectual barriers against the 
horrors of spiritual tyranny, and every 
species of religious persecution. For you 
doubtless remember, that I have often 
expressed my sentiments, that every man, 
conducting himself as a good citizen, and 
being accountable to God alone for his re- 
ligious opinions, ought to be protected in 
worshipping the Deity according to the 
dictates of his own conscience. 
\Vhile I recollect with satisfaction, that 
the religious society of which you are 
members have been, throughout America, 
uniformly and almost unanimously the 
:firm friends to civil liberty, and the per- 
severing promoters of our glorious revo- 
lution, I cannot hesitate to believe, that 
they will be the faithful supporters of a 
free, yet efficient general government. Un- 
der this pleasing expect a tion I rejoice to 
assure them, that they may rely on my 
best wishes and endeavours to ad vance 
their prosperity. 
In the mean time be assured, gentle- 
men, that I entertain a proper sense of 
your fervent supplications to God for my 
temporal and eternal happiness. 


To the 111 inisters and Elders of the Ger- 
'man Reformed Congregations in the 
United States. 
fTune, 1789. 
I am ha.ppy in concurring with you in 
the sentiments of gratitude and piety 
towards Almighty God, which are ex- 
prpssed with such fervency of devotion in 
yonr address; and in believing that r 
RhaH always find in you, and the German 
Reformed Congregations in the United 

tates, a conduct correspondent to such 
worthy and pious expressions. 


At the same time, I return you my 
thanks for the nlanifestation of your firm 
purpose to support in your persons a gov- 
ernment founded in justice and equity, 
and for the promise, that it will be your 
constant study to impress the minds of the 
people intrusted to your care with a due 
sense of the necessity of uniting reverence 
to such a government, and obedience to its 
laws, with the duties and exercises of re- 
ligion. 
Be assured, gentlemen, it is by such 
conduct very lUuch in the power of the 
virtuous members of the community to 
alleviate tIle burden of the important 
office which I have accepted, and to give 
me occasion to rejoice, in this world, for 
having followed therein the dictates of my 
conscience. 
Be pleased, also, to accept my acknowl- 
edgments for the interest J'ou so kindly 
take in the prosperity of my pcr::5on, 
family, and administration. 1\Iay your 
devotions before the throne of grace be 
preyalcnt in calling down the blessings of 
Heaven upon yourselves and your countQT. 


To the Directors of the Society of the 
Un-ited Brethren for Propagating the 
Gospel ,..1.111Ong the Heathen. 
July, 1789. 
I l'eceive with satisfaction the cong1'a.tu- 
lations of your society, and of the Breth- 
ren 9 s congregations in the United States 
of America. For you may be persuaded, 
that the approbation and good wishes of 
such a peacea hIe and virtuous community 
cannot be indifferent to me. 
You will also be pleased to accept my 
thanks for the treatise* you presented, 
and be aRRured of my patronage in your 
laudable undertakings. 
In proportion as the general goyern- 
ment of the United States shaH acqUIre 
strength by duration, it is probable they 
may have it in their power to extend a 
salutary influence te the aborigines in the 
extremities of their territory. In the 
mean time, it will be a desirable thing, 
for the protection of the Union, to co- 
operate, as far as the circumstances may 
* U An account of the manner In wbiC'h 
the ProteRtant Church of the Unitas Fratnwl, 
or Pnited Brethren, preach the Gospe] and 
carryon their missIon among tbe beathen." 
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conveniently admit, with the disintcrested 
endeavours of your socicty to civilize and 
christianize the savages of the wilderness. 
ender thcse impressions, I pray Al- 
mighty God to have you always in his 
holy keeping. 


tions will tend to remove every remaining 
apprehension of those, with whose opin- 
ions it may not cntirely coincide, as well 
as to confirm the hopes of its numerous 
friends; and because the moderation, 
patriotism, and wisdom of the present 
federal legislature seem to promise the 
restoration of order and our ancient vir- 
tues, thc extension of genuine religion, and 
the consequent advancement of our respect- 
ability abroad, and of our substantial 
happiness at home. 
I request, most l'evercnd and respected 
gentlemen, that you will accept my cor- 
dial thanks for your devout supplications 
to the Supreme Ruler of the Universe in 
behalf of me. 
Iay you, and thc people 
whom you represent, be the happy sub- 
j('{.ts of the dh'ine benedictions both here 
and hereafter. 


'l'o the Bisho}Js, Clergy, and Laity of the 
Protestant Episcopal Ohurch in the 
States of New York, New Jersey, 
Pen.nsylvania, Dclau;are, Jlaryland, Vir- 
ginia, and North Carolina, in General 
Convention Assembled. 
_tug. 19, 1189. 
I sincerely thank you for your affec- 
tiOlIate congratulations on my election to 
the chief magistracy of the United States. 
After having received from my fellow- 
citizens in general the most liberal treat- 
ment, after having found then1 disposed 
to contemplate, in the most flattering 
point of view, the performance of my '1'0 the l
ynod of the Reformed Dutch 
military services, and the manner of my Church in North _1m,erica. 
l'etirement at the close of th(' war, I feel October, 1189. 
that I have a right to console myself in I receive with a grateful heart your 
my present arduous undcrtakings with a pious and affectionate address, and with 
bope that they will still be inclined to put truth declare to you that no circumstance 
the most favourable construction on the of my life has affected me more sensibly, 
motives, which may influence me in my or produced more pleasing emotions, than 
future rublic transactions. the friendly congratulations, and strong 
The satisfaction arising from the in- assurances of support, which I have re- 
dulgent opinion entertained by the Ameri- ceived from my fellow-citizens of all de- 
can people of my conduct will, I trust, scriptions upon my election to the Pres i- 
be some security for preventing me from dency of these United States. 
doing any thing, which might justly in- I fear, gentlemen, your goodness has 
cur the forfeiture of that opinion. And led you to form too exalted an opinion of 
the consideration, that human l1appiness my virtues and merits. If such talents 
and moral duty are inseparably connected, as I possess have been called into action 
will always continue to prompt me to pro- by great e\Tents, and those events have 
mote the progress of the former by incut- terminated happily for our country, the 
eating the practice of the latter. glory sllOuld be ascribed to the manifest 
On this occasion, it would in become me interposition of an overruling Providence. 
to conceal the joy I have felt in perceiving J\Iy military services have been abundant- 
the fraternal affection, which appears to ty recompensed by the flattering appro- 
increase every day among the friends of bation of a grateful people; and if a faith- 
genuine religion. It affords pdifying pros- ful discharge of my civil duties can insure 
peets, indeed, to see Christians of different a like reward, I shall feel myself richly 
drnominations dwell together in more compf'nsated for any personal sacrifice 
cllarity, and conduct themselves in rp- T may have made by engaging again in 
F;pect to each other with a more Christian- puhlic life. 
like spirit, than ever they have done in The citÏí>;pnR of the "{Tnited Rtatf'R of 
any former age, or in any other nation. Amprica hayc given as Rignn 1 n proof of 
I receive with the greater satisfaction tl1f'ir wisdom and virtue, in framing and 
your congratulations on the establishnwnt adopting a constitution of government 
of the new constitution of government, be- without bloodshed or the intervention of 
cause I believe its mild yet efficient opera- force, as they, upon a former occasion, 
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exhibited to the world, of their valour, for- 
titude, and pcrsc\"crance; and it must be a 
pleasing circumstance to every fricnd of 
good ordcr and social happiness to find 
that our new government is gaining 

trength and respectability among the cit- 
izens of this country, in proportioll as its 
opera tiolls are known and its efl'ects felt. 
You, gentlemen, act the part of pious 
Christians and good citizcns by your pray- 
ers and exertion
 to preserve that har- 
mony anù good will towards men, which 
must be the basis of every political es- 
tablishment; and I readily join with )TOU, 
that, ,. while just government protects all 
in their religious rights, true rpligion af- 
fords to govcrnmcnt its surest support." 
I am dceply impressed with your good 
wislH's for my present anù future hap- 
piness, and I beseech the Almighty to take 
you and ;yours under his special carc. 


propriety demand or expect; and remain 
responsible only to their l\Iaker for the 
religion, or modes of faith, which they 
lllay prefer or profess. 
Your principles and conduct are well 
known to me; and it is doing the people 
called Quakers no more than justice to 
say, that (except their declining to share 
with others the lmrthen of the common de- 
fenQe) there is no denomination among us 
who arc lllOre exemplary and useful cit- 
izens. 
I assure you very explicitly that in my 
opinion the conscientious scruples of all 
men should be treated with great delicacy 
and tenderness; and it is my wish and de- 
bire that the laws may always be as ex- 
tensively accommodated to them as a due 
n'gard to the protection and essential in- 
terests of the nation 
lllay justify and 
permi t. 


To the Roman Catholics in the U':1,itcd 
To the Religious Society callc,{l Quakers, States. 
at theÜ' Yearly JIeetiug for Pennsyl- Decernber, 1789. 
Gania, New Jersey, Dcl{uGfl1"e, and the \Vhil
 I now receive with much satis- 
lVestern Part of Maryland and rïrginia. 
faction your congratulations on my being 
October, 1789. called by a unanimous vote to the fir:;;t 
I receive with pleasure your affectionate station in my country, I cannot but duly 
address, and thank you for the friendly notice your politeness in offering an 
st'ntiments and good wibhes, which you apology for the unavoidable delay. As 
{'xpress for the success of my administra- that delay has given you an opportunity of 
Lion and for my personal happincss. realizing, instead of anticipating, the benp- 
\Ye have reason to rejoice in the pr08- fits of the general government, you win 
pect that the present national gO\'ernment do me the justice to believe that your tes- 
which, by tJ
e favour of Divine Providence, timony to the increasc of the public pro:-!- 
was formed by the common counsels and perity enhancf's the pleasure which I 
peaceably established with the common should otllf'rwise have experienced from 
conSf'nt of the people, win prove a bless- your afff'ctionate address. 
ing to every denomination of them. To I feel that mv conduct iu war and in 
render it such, my best endeavours shall peace has n1et 
Tith more ge11eraI appro- 
not be wanting. hation, than could reasonably have bC'cn 
Government being, among other pur- expf'cted; and I find mJ T se1f disposed to 
pORes, instituted to protect the persons consider that fortunate circumstance, in 
and eonsciencf's of men from opprf'ssion, it a great degree. l'esulting from the able 
cC'rtainly is the duty of rulers, not only support and extraordinary cantlour of my 
to abstain from it themselves, but, aeeord- fellmv-citi7.f'ns of an denominations. 
ill
 to their stations, to prevent it in Thp prospect of national prosperity 
others. now before us is truly animating, anJ 
The liberty enjoyed by the people of ought to ex(.ite the exertions of all g-ood 
thf'se States, of worshipping Almighty nlPn to establish and secure the happiness 
God agreeably to their consciences, is not ()f their country in the permanent dura- 
only among the choicest of their blessings, tion of its fy:;edom and independence. 
hut also of their 1'i!/hts. 'Vhile mf'n pcr- Amf'rica, under the sEliles of Divine 
form t1wir F:oeial duties faithfully, they Providf'nce. the protertion of a good gov
 
do an that society or the state can with prnment, the cultivation of mannen5 J 
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morals, ann piety, can hardly fail of at- I rejoice, that a spirit of liberality 
taining an uncommon degree of eminence and philanthropy is much nlOre prenl- 
in literature, co llllllerce, agriculture, im- lC'nt than it formerly ,,,as among the en- 
rn'ovemcllts at home, and respectabilit
r lightened nations of the ea}'tlt, and that 
abroad. your brethren will benefit thereby in pro- 
As mankind become 1110re liberal, they portion as it shall become still more e'X- 
will be more apt to allow that all those, tC'nsivp. Happily, the people of the Unit- 
who condud themseh.es as worthy mem- ed States of America have, in manr in- 
hers of the community, are eqnalIy f>n- stances, exhibited examples worthy of 
titled to the protection of civil govern- imitation, the salutary influence of which 
ment. I hopC' ever to see America among will doubtless extend much farther, if, 
the foremost nations in examples of jus- gratefully enjoying those blessings of 
tice and liberality. .And I prC'sume, that peace, which. under the favour of I-IeavC'n, 
your fellow-citizens will not forget the have been obtained by fortitude in war, 
patriotic part, which you took in the ac- they shall conduct themselves with }'ev- 
complishment of their revolution and the- eJ'ence to the Deity, and charity towards 
establishment of their government, or the t.heir feIlow-creatures. 
important assistance, which they receh'ed l\Iay the same wonder-\V'orking Deity, 
from a nation in which the Roman Catho- who long since delivered the Hebrews 
lic religion is professed. frOl11 their Egyptian oppressors, and 
I thank you, gentlemen, for your kind planted them in tllC' promised land, whose 
concern for 111P. ,rhilp my life and IllY prm.idC'ntial agency has Jatply he en con- 
llealth shall continup. in wl1atC'vC'r situation Rpicuous in e
tablishing these United 
J Illay be. it shall be my constant endeavour States as an independent nation, stilI 
10 justify the favourable sentiments you continue to watp!, them with the dews of 
are pleased to express of my conduct. HenTen. nnd to make tll(' inhabitants of 
..-\nd may the memhers of )Tour society in every denomination participate in the 

\merica, animnted alone by tlH' pure spirit t.emporal and Rpiritual b]es
ings of that 
of Christianity, and still conducting them- people whose God is Jehovah. 
RPlves as the faithful subjects of our free 
gO\Termllent, enjoy every temporal and 
Rpiritual felicity. 


To the H rbrr1f) (fongrc,qation of the Oity 
of FJa'l'annah. 


j1[ ay, li90. 
I thank you, with great sincerity, for 
your congratulations on my appointment 
to the office which I have th(' honour to 
l101d by the unanimous choice of my fel- 
low-citi7C'ns; and especiaT1y for the ex- 
prC'ssions, which you are pleased to use 
in testifying the confidence that is re- 
posed in me hy your congregation. 
As tl1e dC'lay, which has naturally in- 
Ü'rvened betwpen mv election and vour 
addrpss, has affordecÏ nn opportunit): for 
[lppreciating thC' merits of thp fedpral 
govC'Tnnwnt, nnd for communicatinO' your 
sf>ntÏ'ments of its administration. f iwve 
ratlIPr to C'xpre
s my satisfaction. than 
rpgrpt. at a C'irC'umstaneC'. whiC'h de1110n- 
stratC's (upon experÍnwnt) 
Tour nttaC'h- 
IllPnt to tlIP fonl1Cr, as wpll as approha- 
tion of t lw la UPI'. 


To the 
Ohurch 
delphia. 


Oon-vrntion of the 
Lately _Lsscmbled 


Universal 
in Phila- 


liDO. 


I thank you cordially for the con- 
gratulations, which you offer on my ap- 
pointment to the office I ha\Te the honour 
to hold in the governnwnt of the United 
States. 
It gin's me tl1(, most sensible pleasure 
to find, that, in our nation, howf>ver dif- 
ferent are the 8entiments of citizens on 
rpligious doctrines. thpy generally con- 
cur in one thing; for tlwir political pro- 
fessions and prnctices are almost unh.pr- 
salIy friendly to the order awl happinC'ss 
of our civil institutions. I am also 
]mppy in finding- this disposition particu- 
larly C'vinced by your society. It is. 
moreover, my earnest desire that all tll(' 
nlC'mhers of every associntion or ('om- 
mnnity, throughout tlw Unitpd F\tntes. 
Ihay make 81H'11 use of the auspiciom; 
)"C'ars of peace. liherty, and frpC' inquiry, 
with wllich they are now favourC'd, as they 
]1)7 
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shall hereaftel' find occasion to rejoice 
for having done. 
'Yith great satisfaction I embrace this 
opportunity to express my acknowledg- 
ments for the interest my affectionate 
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You overrate my best exertions when 
you ascribe to them the blessings which 
our c91mtry so eminently enjoys. From 
the gallantry and fortitude of her citi- 
zens, under the auspices of Heaven. 
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TRIU.MPliAL AIWH ImECTED NEAR PHILADELPHIA, FOR THE RECEPTION O}t' GENERAL 
W ASIIINGTOY, APlUL 20, 1789. 


f
llow-citizens have taken in my recovery 
from a late dangerous indisposition; and 
I assure you, gentlemen, iha t, in mf'I1- 
tioning my obligations for the effusions 
of vour benevolent wishes in my behalf, 
J f
el animated with new zeal, that my 
conduct may ever be 'worthy of 
'OlU 
favourable opinion, as well as such as 
shan, in every respect, best comport with 
Ole character of an inteHigent and ac- 
countal)le being. 


To the Oongrf!aational Ohurch and Flociety 
at ,ll ('(l1.cay, Form(,Tly St. John's PaTish, 
in the State of Georgia. 
May, 1791. 
I learn, with gratitude proportioned 
to the occasion, your attachment to my 
person, and the pleasure 
'ou express on 
my election to the Presidency of the 
United States. Your sentiments on the 
happy influence of our equal government 
impress me with the most sensible sat- 
isfaction. Tlwy vindicate the great inter- 
ests of humanity; they reflect honour on 
the liberal minds that entertain them: 
find they promise the continuance ami 
improvement of that tranquillity, which 
is essential to the welfare of nationR and 
the ha ppine'-s of men. 


America has derived her independence. 
To their industry, and the natural ad- 
nmtages of the country, she is indebted 
for her prosperous situation. From their 
virtue she may expect long to share the 
protection of a free and equal govern- 
ment, which their wisdom has establish- 
ed, and which experience justifies, as ad- 
mirably adapted to our social wants and 
individual felicity. 
Continue, my fellow-citizens, to cu1ti- 
va te the peace and harmony which now 
subsist between you and your Indian 
neighbours. The happy conspquence i!'l 
immediate. The reflection, which arises on 
justice and benevolf'nce, will be lastingly 
grateful. A knowledge of your happiness 
will lighten the cares of my station, and 
Ùp among the most pleasing of their re- 
wards. 


1'0 the ill 81nbeTs of the New Ohurch in 
Baltim01'c. 


January, li93. 
It has ever bepn my pride to merit the 
approbation of my fellow-C'itizrns, by a 
faithful and honest discharge of the 
d nties annexed to those stations, in 
which they have been pleased to place 
1;)8 



WASHINGTON, GEORGE 


me; and the dearest rewards of my ser- 
vices have been those testimonies of es- 
teem and confidence with which they 
have honou}'ed me. But to the nmnifest 
interposition of an O\'crruling Providence, 
and to the patriotic exertions of United 
America, are to be ascribed those events 
which have given us a respectable rank 
among the nations of the earth. 
'" e have abundant reason to rejoice 
that, in this land, the light of truth and 
reason has triumphed ovel' the power of 
},igotry and superstition, and that every 
person may here worship God according 
to the dictates of his own heart. In this 
(,1lligl1tened age, and in this land of equal 
1iberty, it is our boast that a man's re- 
1Ïp-ious tenets will not forfeit tllf' pro- 
tection of the laws, nor dcpl'ive him of 
the l'ight of attaining and holding the 
ltighest offices that are known in the 
United States. 
Your prayers for my present and fut- 
ure felicity are received with gratitude; 


Trashing ton's lnaugurals.-The first in- 
auguration took place on April 30, 178!:)' 
At nine o'clock in the morning there were 
religious services in all the churches, and 
prayt'rs put up for the blessing of Heaven 
on the new government. At twelve o'clock 
the city troops paraded before 'Vashing- 
ton's door, and soon afte}' the commit- 
tees of Congress and heads of departments 
came in their carriages. At half-past 
twel ve the procession moved forward pre- 
ceded by the troops; next came the com- 
mittees and heads of departments in their 
carriages; th en \Yashington in a coach 
of state, his aide-de-camp Colonel Hum- 
phre)'s, and his secl'etary 
Ir. Lear in his 
own ca rriage. The f01'eign ministers and 
a long train of citizens brought up the 
rear. 
About 200 yards before reaching the 
l1an, \Yashington and his suite alighted 
from their carriages, and passed thl'ough 
the troops. who were drawn up on each 
side, into the hall and Senate chamber, 


W ASHINGTOX'S COACH. 


and I sincerC'ly wish. gent1enlf'n, that you 
may in your social and individual capaci- 
ties taste those blC'ssings which a gra- 
cious God bestows upon the righteous. 


w11ere the Vice-President, the Senate, and 
House of RC'presentatives were assemhlC'd. 
The Yice-President. John ..Adams, re('ently 
inaugurated, advanced and conducted 
]!>9 
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FEDERAL HALL, NEW YORK, WHlo:RE WASHINGTON WAS I:\AUGCRATED. 


'Ya
hington to a chair of state at the velvet cushion. This was an the paraplwr- 
upper end of the room. A solemn silence nalia that had been provided for this 
prevailed when the Vice-President rOBe august scene. 
and informed him that all things were All eyes were fixed upon the balcony, 
prepared for him to take the oath of when, at the appointed hour, 'Vashington 
office required by the Constitution. made his appearance, accompanied hy 
Thp oath was to be administered by the various public functionaries, 'and membf'rs 
chancpllor of thp State of New York in a of the Senate and House of Rppresf'nta- 
balcony in front of the Senate chamber, tives. He was clad in a full suit of dark- 
and in full view of an immense mu1ti- brown cloth, of American manufacture, 
tude occupying the street, the windows, with a stepl-hi1tpd dress-s,vord, white silk 
and even roofs of the adjaoent houses. stockings and silver shoe-buckles. His 
The balcony formed a kind of open re- hair was drf'sspd and po"Tdered in the 
cess, with lofty columns supporting the fashion of tllP day, and worn in a bag 
roof. In the cC'ntre was a table with a and solitaire. 
coYC'rin
 of crimson velvet, upon which His pntrance on the balcony was hai1- 
]a
T a superhly hound Rible on a crim
on f'd hy univprsal shouts. Hf' was evidC'ut1y 
160 
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WASHINGTON, GEORGE 


rom ed by this demonstration of public af- 
fection. Advancing to the front of the 
balcony he laid his hand upon his heaI"t, 
bowed several times, and then retreated 
to an ann-chair near the table. The popu- 
lace appeared to understand that the scene 
had overcome him, and were hushed at 
once into profound silence. 
After a few moments Washington rose 
and again came forward. John Adams, 
the Vice-President, stood on his right; on 
his left the chancellor of the State, Robert 
R. Livingston; somewhat in the rear were 
Roger SheI'man, Alexander Hamilton, Gen- 
erals i(nox, St. Clair, the Baron Steuben, 
and others. 
The chancellor advanced to administer 
the oath prescribed by the Constitution, 
and Mr. Otis, the secretary of the _ ---- 
Sena.te, held up the Bible on its crimson ,II

-:-' 
 -:. I 
cuslllon. The oath was read slowly and I.:: '
ii.liJI'\iÖ\111
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 same time I 
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laYIng hIs hand on the open BIble. Wlwn ! I I ( !'..' 
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it was concluded, he replied, solemnly, ,....i!p4 J 
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ed into the Senate 
chamber, where he 
delivered to both Houses of Congress tudes incident to life, no event could 
his inaugural address, characterized by have filled me with greater anxieties, than 
his usual modesty, moderation, and that of which the notification was trans- 
X.-L 161 


good Sf'llSe, but uttered with a voice deep, 
slightly tremulous, and so low as to de- 
mand close attention in the listeners. He 
then proceeded with the assemblage to St. 
Paul's church, where prayers were read 
by Dr. Prevost, Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopai Church in New York, who had 
been appointed by the Senate one of the 
chaplains of Congress. So closed the cere- 
monies of the inauguration. - Irving's 
Life of 'TVashington. 


IN A UGURAL SPEECH TO BOTH HOUSES OF 
CONGRESS, APUIL 30, 1789. 
:Fellow-citizens of the Sf-nate and House 
of Representatives,-Among the vicissi- 


PEW OCCl'PJED BY WASHIXGTOX AT ST. PAUL'S, NEW YORK. 
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well as more dear 
to me) by the ad- 
dition of habit to 
inclina tion, and of 
f r e que n t in terru p- 
tions in my health 
to the gradual waste 
committed on it by 
time. On the other 
hand, the magnitude 
and difficulty of the 
trust, to which the 
voice of my country 
caned me, being suf- 
ficient to awaken in 
the wisest and most 
experienced of her 
citizens a distrust- 
fnl scrutiny into his 
qualifications, could 
not but overwhelm 
with despondence 
one who, inheriting 
inferior endowments 
from nature, and 
un practised in the 
duties of civil ad- 
ministration, ought 
to be peculiarly con- 
scious of his own de- 
ficieneÏes. In tIds 
conflict of emotions, 
all I dare aver is, 
that it has been my 
faithfu 1 study to 
co]Ject my duty 
from a just ap- 
precia tion of every 
circumstance bY' 
wI1ich it might be 
affected. All I dare 
hope is, that, if in 
expcuting this task, 
I ba ve been too 
much swayed by a 
gra teful remenl- 
miUed by your order, and rpceived on the brance of former instan('('
, or by an af- 
14th day of the pl'e
ent month. On the fectionate sensibility to this transcendent 
one hand, I was summoned by my coun- proof of the confidence of my feIIow-cit- 
try, whose voice I can never hear but izens; and have thence too little consulted 
with veneration and love, from a retreat Iny incapacity as well as disinclination for 
which I had chosen with the fondest pre- the weighty and untried cares before me: 
di1ection, and, in my flattering hopes, with my error wiII be pal1iated by the motives 
an immutable decision, as the asylum of which misled me, and its consequences be 
my declining years; a retreat which was judged by my country with some share of 
rendered every day more necessary as the partiality in which they originated. 
102 
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WASHINGTON, GEORGE 


Such being the impressions under which sembled; a.nd which, in defining your 
I have, in obedience to the public SUIll- powers, designates the objects to which 
mons, l'epaired to the prescnt station, it J our attention is to be given. It will be 
would be peculiarly improper to omit, in more con
istent with thu:::;e circumstances, 
this first official act, my fervent suppli- and far more congenial with the feelings 
cations to that Almighty Being, who rules which actuate me, to substitute, in place 
over the universe, who presides in the of a recommendation of particular meas- 
councils of nations, and whose providential ures, the tribute that is due to the talents, 
aids can supply every human defect, that the rectitude, and the patriotism, which 
his benediction DUty consecrate to the adorn the characters selected to devise 
liberties and happiness of the people of and adopt them. In these honourable quali- 
the United States a government instituted fications I behold the surest pledges, that 
by themselves for these essential purposes, as, on one side, no local prejudices or at- 
and lllaY enable every instrument em- tacluuents, no separate views or party ani- 
ployed in its administration to execute mosities, will misdirect the comprehensive 
with success the functions allotted to his and equal eye, which ought to watch over 
charge. In tendering this homage to the this great assemblage of communities and 
great Author of every public and private interests; so, on another, that the foun- 
good, I assure myself that it expresses dations of our national policy will be laid 
your sentiments not less than my own; in the pure and immuta,ble principles of 
nor tho

 of my fellow-citizens at large, private morality, and the pre-eminence of 
less than either. No people can he hound a free government be exemplified by all tIle 
to acknowledge and adore the invisible attributes, which can win the affection
 
hand, which conducts the affairs of men, of its citizens, and command the respect of 
more than the people of the United States. the world. 
Every step, by which they have advanced I dwell on this prospect with every satis- 
to the character of an independent nation, faction which an ardent love for my coun- 
SEems to have been distinguished by some try can inspire; since there is no truth 
token of providential agency. And, in the more thoroughly established than that 
important revolution just accomplished there exists in the economy and course of 
in the system of their united government, nature an indissoluble union between 
the tranquil deliberations and voluntary virtue and happiness, between duty and 
consent of so many distinct communities, adyantage, between the genuine maxims 
from which the event has resulted, cannot of an honest and magnanimous policy, 
be compared with the means by which mORt and the solid rewards of public prosperity 
governments have been estahlisllCd, with- and felicity; since we ought to be no less 
out some return of pious gratitude along persuaded that the propitious smiles of 
with an humble anticipation of the future Heaven ('an never be expected on a nation 
blessings which the past seems to presage. that disregards the eternal rules of order 
These reflections, arising out of the pres- and right, which Heaven itself has 01'- 
ent crisis, have forced themselves too dained; and since the preservation of the 
strongly on my mind to be suppressed. sacred fire of liberty, and the destiny 
You will join with me, I trust, in thinking of the republican model of government, 
tlmt there are none, under the influence of are jm;;tly considered as deepl!J, pprhaps 
which tht'!! proceedings of a new and free as finally staked on the experiment in- 
government can more auspiciously com- trusted to the hands of the American 
mence. people. 
By the article establishing the execu- Besides Ute ordina.ry objects submitted 
tive depa.rtment, it is made the duty of to your care, it will n>main with your 
the President "to recommend to your con- judgmf'nt to decide how far an exercise of 
sideration such measures as he shall judge the occasional power delegated by the 
necessary and expedient." The circum- fifth article of thp Constitution is ren- 
stances, under which I now meet you, will dered expedient at the present juncture by 
acquit me from f'ntf'rÏng into that 
ubject the nature of objections which have been 
further than to refer you to the great con- urged against the system, or by the de- 
stitutional charter under which we are as- gree of inquietude whicl} lIas given birth 
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to them. Instead of undertaking pa,rticu- 
lar recommendations on this subject, in 
which I could be guided by no lights de. 
rived from official opportunities, I shall 
again give way to my entire confidence in 
your discernment and pursuit of the public 
good; for I assure myself that, whilst you 
carefully avoid every alteration which 
might endanger the benefits of a united 
and effective government, or which ought 
to await the future lessons of experience; 
a reverence for the characteristic rights 
of freemen, and a regard for the public 
harmony, win sufficiently influence your 
deliberations on the question, how far the 
former can be more impregnably fortified, 
or the latter be safely and advantageously 
promoted. 
To t.he preceding observations I have 
one to add, which will be most properly 
addressed to the House of Representatives. 
It concerns myself, and win therefore be 
as brief as possible. When I was first 
honored with a call into the service of my 
country, then _ on the eve of an arduous 
struggle for its liberties, the light in which 
I contemplated my duty required that I 
should renounce every pecuniary compen- 
sation. From this resolution I have in no 
instance departed. And being stin under 
the impressions which produced it, I must 
decline as inapplicable to myself any share 
in the personal emoluments, which may be 
indispensably included in a permanent pro. 
vision for the executive department; and 
must accordingly pray that the pecuniary REPLY TO THE ANSWER OF TIlE HOUSE OF' 
estimates for the station in which I am REPRESENTATIVES. 
placed may, during my continuance in it, 
be limited to such actual expenditures 
as the public good may be thought to re- 
quire. 
Having thus imparted to you my senti- 
ments, as they have been awakened by the 
occasion which brings us together, I shall 
take my present leave; but not without 
resorting once more to the benign Parent 
of the human race, in humble supplication, 
that, since he has been pleased to favour 
the American people with opportunities 
for deliberating in perfect tranquillity, 
and dispositions for deciding with un- 
paralleled unanimity on a form of govern- 
mpnt for the security of their union and 
the advancement of their happiness; so his \Vashington took the oath of office for 
divine blessing may be equaHy conspicu- his second term on J\larch 4, 1703. The 
OU8 in the enlarged views, the temperate address which is here printed as his second 
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consultations, and the wise measures on 
which the success of this government lnust 
depend. 


REPLY TO TIlE ANSWER OF THE SENATE. 
Gelltlemen,-I thank you for your ad. 
dress, in which the most a.ffectionate senti- 
raents are expressed in the most obliging 
terms. The coincidence of circumstances
 
which led to this auspicious cdsis, the 
confidence reposed in me by my fellow- 
citizens, and the assistance I may expect 
from counsels, which will be dictated by 
an enlarged and liberal policy, seem to 
presage a more prosperous issue to my ad- 
ministration tha.n a diffidence of my abili. 
ties had taught me to anticipate. I now 
feel myself inexpressibly happy in a belief 
that Heaven, which has done so much for 
our infant nation, will not withdraw its 
providential influence before our political 
felicity shall ha.ve been completed; and in 
a conviction that the Senate win at all 
times co-operate in every measure which 
nmy tend to promote the welfare of this, 
confedera ted republic. 
Thus supported by a firm trust in the 
great Arbiter of the universe, aided by the 
collected wisdom of the Union, and im- 
ploring the divine b
nediction on our joint 
exertions in the service of our country, I 
readily engage with you in the arduous 
but pleasing task of attempting to make a 
nation happy. 


Gentlemen, - Your very affectionate 
address produces emotions which I know 
not how to express. I feel that my past 
endeavours in the service of my country 
are far overpaid by its goodness; and I 
fear much that my future ones may not 
fulfil your kind anticipation. All that 
I can promise is, that they win be invari- 
ably directed by an honest and an ardf'nt 
zeal. Of this resource my heart aSRUl'es 
me. For an beyond, I rely on the wisdom 
and patriotism of those with whom I am 
to co-operate, and a continuance of the 
blessings of Heaven on our beloved coun. 
try. 
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inaugural is the address delivered upon 
the assembling of Congress in December 
following. In the time of Washington's 
administration, it was customary for the 
President, at the opening of each session 
of Congress, to meet the two Houses in 
person and deliver a written speech. Each 
House returned an answer to this speech 
some days afterwards, by a committee, who 
waited on him for the purpose, and he 
at the same time made a brief reply. All 
of \Vashington's speeches to Congress, and 
all his replies to the answers of the two 
Houses, are given in vol. xii. of Sparks's 
edition of the 1VrUings of 1Vashington. 


to any of the parties; and to obtain, by 
a de clara tion of the existing legal sta te 
of things, an easier admission of our right 
to the immunities belonging to our situ- 
ation. Under these impressions, the Proc- 
lamatiol'l, which will be laid before you, 
was issued. 
In this posture of affairs, both new and 
delicate, I resolved to adopt general rules, 
which should conform to the treaties and 
assert the privileges of the United States. 
These were reduced into a system, which 
will be communicated to you. Although 
I have not thought myself at liberty to 
forbid the sale of the prizes, permitted 
by our treaty of commerce with France 
SPEECH TO BOTH HOUSES OF CONGRESS, to be brought into our ports, I have not 
3 1 ""0 3 refused to cause them to be restored, when 
DEC. , 
 u . 
they were taken wi thin the protection of 
FeJIow-citizens of the Senate and House our territory, or by vessels commissioned 
of Representatives,-Since the commence- or equipped in a warlike form within the 
ment of the term, for which I have been limits of the United States. 
again called into office, no fit occasion has It rests with the wisdom of Congress to 
arisen for expressing to my fellow-citizens correct, improve, or enforce this plan of 
at large, the deep and respectful sense, procedure; and it will probably be found 
which I feel, of the renewed testimony expedient to extend the legal code, and 
of pnbJic approbation. \Vhile, on the one the jurisdiction of the courts of the Unit- 
Imnd, it awakened my gratitude for all ed States, to many cases which, though 
those instances of affectionate partiality, dependent on principles already recog- 
with which I have been honoured by my nized, demand some further provisions. 
country; on the other, it could not prevent \Vhere individuals shall within the 
an earnest wish for that retirement, from United States array themselves in hostil- 
which no private consideration should ever ity against any of the powers at war; 
have torn me. But influenced by 'tàe be- or enter upon military expeditions or en- 
lief that my conduct would be estimated terprises within the jurisdiction of the 
according to its real motives, and that United States; or usurp and exercise ju- 
the people, and the authorities derived dicial authority within the United States; 
from them, would support exertions hav- or where the penalties on violations of the 
ing nothing personal for their object, I law of nations may have been indistinct- 
have obeyed the suffrage, which command- ly marked, or are inadequate; these of- 
ed me to resume the executive power; and fences cannot receive too early and close 
I humbly implore that Being, on whose an attention, and require prompt and 
will the fate of nations depends, to crown decisive remedies. 
with success our mutual endeavours for Whab
oever those remedies may be, they 
the general happiness. will be well administered by the judiciary, 
As soon as the war in Europe had em- who possess a long-established course of 
braced those powers, with whom the investigation, effectual process, and offi- 
United State
 have the most extensive cers in the habit of executing it. In like 
relations, there was reason to apprehend, manner, as several of the courts have 
that our intercourse with them might be doubted, under particular circumstances, 
interrupted, and our disposition for peace their power to liberate the vessels of a 
drawn into question, by the suspicions too nation at peace, and even of a citizen of 
often entertained by belligerent nations. the United States, although seized under 
It seemed, therefore, to be my duty to ad- a false colour of being hostile property; 
monish our citizens of the consequences of and have denied their power to liberate 
a, contraband trade, and of hostile acts certain captures within the protection of 
165 
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our territory; it would seem proper to ure, in an improvement of it, ought not 
regulate their jurisdiction in these points. to be to afford an opportunity for the 
But if the executive is to be the resort study of those branches of the military 
in either of the two last-mentioned cases, al't, which can scarcely ever be attained 
it is hoped that he will be authorized by by practice alone. 
law to have facts ascertained by the The connexion of the United States 
courts, when, for his own information, he with Europe has become extremely in- 
shall request it. teresting. The occurrences, which relate 
I cannot recommend to your notice meas- to it, and have passed under the knowl- 
lues for the fulfilment of our duties to edge of the executive, will be exhibited 
the rest of the world, without again press- to Congress in a subsequent communica- 
ing upon you the necessity of placing our- tion. 
8('1\'e8 in a condition of complete defence, 'Vhen we contemplate the war on our 
and of exacting from them the fulfilment frontiers, it may be truly affirmed that 
of their duties towards 1t8. The United ('yery reasonable effort has been made 
States ought not to indulge a persuasion, to adjust the causes of dissension with 
that, contrary to the order of human the Indians north of the Ohio. The in- 
events, they will for ever keep at a dis- structions given to the commissioners 
tance those painful appeals to arms, with evince a moderation and equity proceed- 
which the history of every other nation ing from a sincere love of peace, and a 
abounds. There is a rank due to the liberality having no restriction but the 
United States among nations, whieh will ('ssential interests and dignity of the 
be withheld, if not absolutely lost, by the L.;nited States. The attempt, howevpr,. 
}'('putation of weakness. If we de::;ire to uf an amicable negotiation having been 
ayoid insult, we must be able to repel frustrated, the troops have marched to act 
it; if we desire to secure peace, one of the offensively. Although the proposed treaty 
most powerful instruments of our rising did not arrest the progress of military 
prosperity. it must be known that we preparation, it is douhtful how far the 
are at all times ready for war. advance 01 the season, before good faith 
The documents, which win he presented justified active movements, may retard 
to you, win SllOW the amount and kinds them. duri.ng the r('mainder of the year. 
of arms and military stores now in our From the papPI'S and intelligence, which 
magazines and ar::;emlls; and yet an addi- relate to this important Ruhjeet, you win 
tion even to these supplies cannot with df'Ì<\I'fiJÏne, whether the defleieney in the 
prudence be neglected, as it would leave numher of troops, granted by law, FihaIl be 
nothing to the uncertainty of procuring eomp('nsated by succours of militia; or 
a warlike apparatus in the moment of additional encouragements Fihall be pro- 
public danger. NOl' ean such arrange- posed to recruits. An anxiety has heen 
ments, with such objects, be exposed to also demonstrated by tlH' executive for 
the censure or jealousy of the warmest peaee with the Creeks and the Cherokees. 
friends of republican government. They The former ha.ye been l'elieved with corn 
are incapable of abuse in the hands of the and with clothing. and offensive measures 
militia, who ought to pORsess a pride in against them prohibited. during the recess 
being the depository of the force of the of Congress. To satisfy the complaints of 
rC'public, and may be train('d to a degree tll(' latter, 1)roseentions ha.ve 1)('en insti- 
of energy, equal to every military exigency tutC'd for the violenees committed upon 
of the United States. Rut it is an in- them. TIut the papers, which will be 
quiry, which cannot be too sol(,J1lnly pur- delivered to you. disclose the critical foot- 
sued, whether the act "more effectually ing on which "re stand in regard to hoth 
to provide for the national defence by those tribes; and it is with Congress to 
establishing a uniform militia throughout pronounce what shaH be done. 
the United States," has organized them After they shaU bave provided for thp 
so as to produce their full effect; whether J>resent emergency. it wiU merit their 
your own experience in the several States most serious laboul's, to render tranquil- 
Jms not detected some imperfections in lity with the savages permanent by 
the 
cheme; and whether a rnatf'rial feat- creating ties of il1tereRt. Next to a 
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rigorous execution of justice on the vio- 
lators of peace, the establishment of com- 
merce with the Indian nations on behalf 
of the United States is most likely to 
conciliate their attachment. But it ought 
to be conducted without fraud, without 
extortion, with constant and plentiful 
supplies, with a ready market for the 
commodities of the Indians, and a stated 
price for what they give in payment, and 
receive in exchange. Individuals will not 
pursue such a traffic unless they be al- 
lured by the hope of profit; but it will be 
enough for the United States to be rcim- 
bursed only. Should this recommenda- 
tion Record with the opinion of Congress, 
they will recollect that it cannot be ac- 
complished by any means yet in the hands 
of the executive. 
Gentlemen of the IIouse of Representa- 
tives,-The commissioners, clu."lrgC'd with 
tIle settlement of account:; between the 
United and individual States, eone1udC'd 
their important Îunctio:ns within the time 
limited by law; and the balances, struck 
in their report, which '" iJI be laid bdore 
Congress, have bcen placed on the books 
of the treasury. 
On the fÌ1'st day of June last, an in
tal- 
ment of one million of florins became 
payable on the loans of the United States 
in Holland. This was adjusted by a pro- 
longa tion of the period of reimbursement, 
in the nature of a new loan, at interest 
at fiye per c('nt. for the term of ten years; 
awl the expensC's of this operation were a 
commis
ion of three per cent. 
The first instalment of the loan of two 
millions of dollars from the bank of the 
United States has been paid, as was di- 
rected by law. For the second, it i" nec- 1VaslZ'ington's Legacy. - \Va8hington's 
essary that provision should be made. circular letter addressed to the governors 
No pecuniary consideration is more of an the States on disbanding the army 
urgent than the regular redemption and was felt by him to be so important that, 
discharge of the public debt; on none can snpposing himself at the time to be 
delay be more injurious, or an economy finally retiring from public life, he 
of time more valuable. spoke of it as his legacy. The feelings 
The productiyeness of the public rev- with which it was writtpn. as wC'll as 
eHues hitherto has continued to equal its own contents and charactC'r, naturally 
tIle anticipations which were formed of prompt a compa-rison of it with the fare- 
it; but it is not expected to pro,'e eommen- well address of 17!H3. The occasion of the 
surate with all the objects which have Jdter was a much more critical occasion 
bpen suggested. Some auxiliary provi- than tJmt of tlH' farewell address. It was 
gions will, therefore. it is presumed. be the time. a
 \Vashington well saia, of the 
n'quisite; and it is hoped that these ,,; political prohation" of tIle American 
may be made, consistently with a due people. "This is tllO moment," he gaid, 
](;7 


I egard to the convenience of our citi- 
zens, who cannot but be sensible of the 
true wisdom of encountering a small 
present addition to their contributions, to 
obviate a future accumulation of burdens. 
But here I cannot forbear to recom- 
mend a repeal of the tax on the transpor- 
tation of public prints. There is no re- 
source so firm for the government of the 
United States, as the affections of the 
people, guiùed by an enlightened policy; 
and to this primary good, nothing can 
conduce more than a faithful representa- 
tion of public proceedings, diffused with- 
out restraint throughout the United 
States. 
An estimate of the appropriation8 nec- 
essary for the current servioe of the 
ensuing year, and a statement of a IJlU- 
chase of arms and military stores made 
during the recess, will be presented to 
Congress. 
Gentlemen of the 
enate and House of 
RC'ln'espntatives,-The several subjects, to 
which I have now referred, open a wide 
range to your deliheratiom;, and involve 
some of the choicest interests of our com- 
mon country. Permit me to bring to your 
remembrance the magnitude of your tafik. 
\yithout an unprejudiced coolness, the wel- 
fare of the government may be hazarded; 
without harmony, as far as consists with 
freedom of sentiment, its dignity may be 
lost. IÞlt as the legislative proceedings of 
the United States will never, I trust, be 
reproached for the want of tC'mper or 
cancIour; 80 shall not tllC puhlic happiness 
langnish from the want of my strenuous 
and warmest co-operations. 


. 
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noise and trouble of the world) I meditate 
to pass the remainder of life, in a state 
of undisturbed repose. But before I carry 
this resolution into effect, I think it a 
duty incumbent on me to make this my 
last official communication; to congratu- 
la te you on the glorious events which 
Heaven has been pleased to produce in 
our favour; to offer my sentiments respect- 
ing some important subjects, which appear 
to me to be intimately connected with 
the tranquillity of the United States; to 
take my leave of your Excellency as a 
public character; and to give my final 
blessing to that country in whose service 
I have spent the prime of my life, for 
whose sake I have consumed so many 
anxious days and watchful nights, and 
,vhose happiness, being extremely dear to 
me, will always constitute no inconsider- 
able part of my own. 
Impressed with the liveliest sensibility 
on this pleasing occasion, I will claim the 
indulgence of dilating the more copiously 
on the subjects of our mutual felicita,- 
tion. When we consider the nlagnitude of 
the prize we contended for, the doubtful 
nature of the contest, and the favourable 
manner in which it has terminated, we 
shall find the greatest possible reason for 
gratitude and rejoicing. This is a theme 
that will afford infinite delight to every 
bpnevolent and liberal mind, whether the 
eY
nt in contemplation be considered as 
the source of present enjoyment or the 
parf'nt of future happiness; and we shall 
have equal occasion to felicitate ourselves 
on the lot which Providence has assigned 
us, whether we vie" it in a natural, a 
political, or moral point of light. 
The citizens of America, placed in tIle 
is the text of tIle ad- most enviable condition, as the sole lords 
and proprietors of a vast tract of con- 
tinent., comprehending a 11 the various soils 
HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURG, 
and climates of t.he world, and abounding 
June 8, 1783. with all the necessaries and conveniences 
SIR.--The great object, for wl1Ïch I had of life, are now, by the lat.e satisfactory 
the honor to hold an appointment in the pacification. acknowledged to be possessed 
!';erviee of my country, being a.ccoml)1ished, of absolute freedom and independency. 
J am now preparing to resign it into the They arf', from this period, to be ('on- 
hands of CongresR, and to return to that sidered as the actors on a most conspicu- 
domestic retirement which, it is well ous theatre, which seems to be peculiarly 
known, I left with the greatest reluctance: designatf'd by Providence for the display 
a retirement for which I have never ceased of human greatness and felicity. Here 
to sigh, through a long and painful ab- tIley are not only surrounded with every- 
sence, and in which (remote from the thing which can contribute to the COllI- 
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"when the eycs of the whole world are 
turned upon them; this is the llloment to 
establish or ruin their national character 
forever. . . . With this conviction of the 
importance of the present crisis, silence 
in me would be a crime." He then pro- 
c('eds to the discussion of those things 
"hich he considered essential to the well- 
being and to the existence of the United 
States as an independent power. The effect 
of the letter upon the country, in the dis- 
ordered condition of the time, was im- 
portant. The legislatures that were then 
ill session passed resolves in honor of the 
commander-in-chief; and the governors of 
the States wrote letters expressing the 
public gratitude for his great services. 
For the conditions under which this ad- 
dress appeared, see Irving's Life of 'TV ash- 
ington, iv., 426. For an account of the 
discontents in the army just previous, 
which for a time threatened such serious 
dangers, see Irving, ìv., 406; 1.larshall, iv., 
585; and Sparks, viii., appendix xii., on 
The Newburg Addresscs. See in this gen- 
eral connection \Vashington's letters to the 
president of Congress, 1.iarch 19, and 
April 18, 1783; to Benjamin Harrison, 
governor of Virginia, :March 18, 1783; to 
Lafayette, April 5, 1783, and his farewell 
address to the armies, Nov. 2, 1783 
(Sparks, viii., 3!J6, 403, 411, 421, 491). 
\Yashington's deep sense of the obligations 
of the country to the officers and soldiers 
of the army, which finds such strong ex- 
pression in this circular letter, may be 
further studied in The Life, Journal, and 
Correspondence of Rev. lIJanassch C'lttler, 
vol. i., chap. iv.; in Cone's Life of Gen. 
Rufus Putnam; and in the St. Clair 
Paprrs. 
The following 
dress: 
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pletion of private and domestic enjoy- fated moment for relaxing the powers of 
ment; but Heaven has crowned all its the Union, annihilating the cement of the 
other blessings, by giving a fairer oppor- confederation, and exposing us to become 
tunity for political happiness than any the sport of European politics, which may 
other nation has ever been favoured with. play one State against another, to pre- 
Nothing can illustrate these observations vent their growing importance, and to 
more forcibly than a recollection of the serve their own interested purposes. For, 
happy conjuncture of times and circum- according to the system of policy the 
stances, under which our republic assumed States shall adopt at this moment, they 
its rank among the nations. The founda- will stand or fall; and by their confirma- 
tion of our empire was not laid in the tion or lapse it is yet to be decided, 
gloomy age of ignorance and superstition; whether the revolution must ultimately be 
but at an 
pocha when the rights of man- considered as a blessing or a curse; a 
kind were better understood and more blessing or a curse, not to the present age 
clearly defined than at any former period. alone, for with our fate will the destiny 
The researches of the human mind after of unborn miJIions be involved. 
social happiness have been carried to a \Vith this conviction of the importance 
great extent; the treasures of knowledge, of the present crisis, silence in me would 
acquired by the labours of philosophers, be a crime. I will therefore speak to your 
sages, and legisla tors, through a long ExceIlency the language of freedom and of 
succession of years, are laid open for our sincerity without disguise. I am aware, 
use, and their collected wisdom may be however, that those who differ from me in 
happily applied in the establishment of political sentiment lTIay perhaps remark 
our forms of government. The free cuIti- that I am stepping out of the proper line 
vation of letters, the unbounded ext en- of my duty, and may possibly ascribe to 
sion of commerce, the progressive refine- arrogance or ostentation what I know is 
ment of manners, the growing liberality alone the result of the purest intention. 
of sentiment, and, above all, the pure and But the rectitude of my own heart, which 
benign light of Revelation, have had a disdains such unworthy motives; the part 
meliorating influence on mankind and in- J have hitherto acted in life; the deter- 
creased the blessings of society. At this mination I have formed, of not taking any 
auspicious period the United States came share in public business hereafter; the 
into existence as a nation; and, if their ardent desire I feel, and shall continue to 
citizens should not be completely free and lTIanifest, of quietly enjoying, in private 
happy, the fault will be entirely their life, after all the toils of war, the bene- 
own. fits of a wise and liberal government, will. 
Such is our situation, and such are our I flattpr myself, sooner or later convince 
prosppcts; but, notwithstanding the cup my countrymen that I could have no 
of bleR
ing is thus reached out to us; not- sinister views in delivering, with so little 
withstanding happiness is ours, if we have reserve, the opinions contained in this ad. 
a disposition to seize the occasion and dres's. 
make it our own; yet it appears to me There are four things which, I humbly 
there is an option still left to the United conceive, are essential to the well-being, 
States of America, that it is in their I may even venture to say, to the exist- 
choice, and depends upon their conduct, cnce of the United States, as an indepen- 
whether tlwy will be respectable and pros- dent power. 
perous, or contemptible and miserable. as First. An indissoluble union of the 
a nation. This is the time of their politi- States under one federal head. 
eal probation; this is the moment when Second. A sacred regard to public jus- 
the eyes of the whole world are turned tiee. 
upon them; this is the moment to estab- Third. The adoption of a proper peace 
lish or ruin their national character for establisllment; and, 
ever; this is the favourable moment to Fourth. The prevalence of tllat pacific 
give such a tone to our federal govern- and friendly disposition a mong the people 
ment, a8 will enable it to answer the ends of the United States which will induce 
of its in
titutiol1, or tIlls may be the ill. thenl to forget their local prejudices and 
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policies; to make those mutual conces- of civil society, under a form of govern- 
sions, which are rcquisite to the general ment so free and uncorrupted, so happily 
prosperity; and, in SOUle instances, to guarded against the danger of oppression, 
sacrifice their individual advantages to as has been devised and adopted by the 
the interest of the community. Articles of Confe(leration, it will be a sub- 
These are the pillars on which the ject of rcgret that so much blood and 
glorious fabric of our independency and treasure have been lavished for no pur- 
national character must be supported. pose, that so many sufferings have been 
Liberty is the basis; and whoever would encountercd without a compensation, and 
dare to sap the foundation, or overturn that so many sacrifices have been made n 
the structure, under whatever spccious vain. 
pretext he Illay attempt it, will merit the J\Iany other considerations might here 
bitterest execration and the severest pun- be adduced to prove that, without an en- 
ishnlPnt which can be inflicted by his in- tire conformity to thc spirit of the Union, 
jured country. we cannot exist as an ind<.>}Jcndent powcr. 
On the three first articles I win make a It will be suflicient for my purpose to 
few observations, leaving the last to the mention but one or two, which seem to lm
 
good sense and .serious consideration of of the greatest importance. It is only in 
those immediately concerned. our united character, as an empire, that 
Under the first head. although it may our independence is acknowledged, that 
not be necessary or proper for n1f', in this our powpr can be regarded, or our credit 
place, to enter into a particular disquisi- supported among forcign nations. The 
tion on the principles of the Union, and treaties of thc European powers with the 
to take up the great question which has rnited States of Auwrica will have no 
been frequently agitated, whether it be validity on a dis
olution of the Union. 
expedient and requisite for the States to \Vc slmll he left nearly in a f'tate of 
delegate a larger proportion of power to nature; or we may find, by our own un- 
CongresR, or not; yet it will be [t part of happy experience, that there is a natural 
my duty, and that of every true patriot, and necessary progression from the ex- 
to assert without reserve, and to insist treme of anarchy to the extreme of 
upon, the foUowing positions. That, un- tyranny, and that arbitrary power is most 
less the States will suffer Congress to easily estahlishnl on the ruins of libcrty, 
exercise those prerogativcs thcy are un- abused to licentiousness. 
doubtedly invested with by the ConsUtu- As to the second article, which respects 
tion, every thing must very rapidly tend the performance of public justice, Con- 
to anarchy and confusion. That it is in- gress have, in their late address to the 
dispensable to the happiness of tIle - in- United States, almost exhausted the suh- 
dividual States that there should be ject; they have explained their ideas so 
lodged somewhere a supreme power to reg- fully, and have enforced the obligations 
uJate and govern the general concerns of the States are under, to render complete 
the confederated republic, without which justice to all the public creditors, with so 
the Union cannot be of long duration. much dignity and energy that, in my 
That there must be a faithful and pointed opinion, no real friend of the honour and 
compliance, on the part of every State, indeppndency of America can hesitate a 
with the late propoRals and demands of Fiingle moment, respecting the propriety of 
Congress, or the most fatal consequenccs complying with the just and honourablc 
will ensue. That whatever nwaSUl'es have measures propo
ed. If their arguments do 
a tendency to dissolve the Union, or COlI- not produce conviction, I know of nothing 
tribute to violate or lessen the sovereign that will have grpater influence; especial- 
authority, ought to be considered as hos- ly when we recollect that the system rc- 
tile to the liberty and independency of fprred to. being the result of the collected 
America. and the authors of them treated wisdom of the continent. must be esteemed, 
accordingly. And lastly, that unleRs we if not perfect, certainly the least ob- 
('an be enabled. by the concurrence of the jectionable of any that could be devispd; 
States. to participate of the fruits of the and that, if it slmll not be carried into 
revolution, and enjoy the essential bencfits immediate execution, a national bank- 
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ruptcy, with all its deplorable con- all, a spirit of disunion, or a temper of 
sequences, will take place, before any dif- obstinacy and perverseness should mani- 
ferent plan can possibly be proposed and fest itself in any of the States; if such 
adopted. So pressing are the present cir- an ungracious disposition should attempt 
cnmstances, and such is the alternative to frustrate all the happy effects that 
now offered to the States. might be expected to flow from the Union; 
The ability of the country to discharge if there should be a refusal to comply with 
the debts, which have been incurred in its the requisitions for funds to discharge 
defence, is not to be doubted; and in- the annual interest of the public debts; 
elination, I flatter myself, will not be and if that refusal should revive again all 
wanting. The path of our duty is plain those jealousies and produce all those 
before us; honesty will be found, on every evils which are now happily removed, 
experiment. to be the best and only true Congress, who have, in all their trans- 
policy. Let us then, as a nation, be just; actions, shown a great degree of magna- 
let us fulfil the public contracts, which nimity and justice, will stand justified in 
Congress had undoubtedly a right to make the sight of God and man; and that State 
for the purpose of carrying on the war, alone, which puts itself in opposition to 
with the samc good faith we suppose our- the aggregate wisdom of the continent, 
selves bound to perform our private en- and follows such mistaken and pernicious 
gagcments. In the mean timc, let au at- counsels, will be responsible for all the 
tention to the cheerful performance of consequences. 
their proper business, as individuals anù For my own part, conscious of having 
as members of society, be earnestly in- acted, while a s(,r\'ant of the public, in 
culcatpd on the citizens of America; then the manner I conc('ived best suited to pro- 
will they strengthen the hands of govern- mote the 1"('al int('rests of my country; 
ment, and be happy under its protection; having, in cons('quencc of my fixed belief, 
everyone will reap the fruit of his labours, ill some m('asure pledged myself to the 
every one will enjoy his own acquisitions, army, that their country would finaIly do 
without molestation and without danger. them complete and ample justice; and 
In this state of absolute freedom and not wishing to conceal any instance of my 
perf('ct security, who will grudge to yield official conduct from the eyes of the world, 

J very little of his property to support the I have thought proper to transmit to your 
COIllmon interest of society, and insure }
xeellf'ncy thf' ('ncloF-\('d C'ollection of pa- 
ihe protcdion of government? 'Yho does pel's, relative to the half-pay and C'ommu- 
not rrl)lf'mlwr the frequcnt declarations, tation granted hy Congress to the omcers 
at the commcncement of the war, that we of tl1(' army. From these communications, 
should be completely satisfied if, at the my decided sentiments will be clearly com- 
expense of one-half, we could defcnd the rrehended. together with the conclusive 
remainder of our possessions? 'Vhere is reasons which induced me, at an early 
the man to be found who wishcs to re- period. to recommend the adoption of the' 
main indebted for the defence of his own measure, in the most earnest and serious 
person and propf'rty to the exertions, the manner. As the proceedings of Congress, 
bravery, and the blood of others, without the army, and myself, are open to all, and 
making onp generous effort to repay the contain, in my opinion, sufficient informa- 
deht of honour and gratitudr? In what tion to remove tIle prejudices and errors, 
part of the continent shall we find any which may have been entertained hy any, 
man. or body of men, who would not blush J think it U11l1CCeSF-\ary to say anything 
to stand np and propmiP measures. purposc- more than just to observe, that the resolu- 
ly calculated to rob the soldicr of his tions of Congress. now alluded to, are nn- 
stipend, and the public creditor of his doubtedly as ab
olutely binding upon the 
due? And were it possible that such a United States as the most solemn acts of 
flagrant instance of injustice could ever confederation or legislation. 
happen. would it not excite the general As to the idea which, I am informed, 
indignation. and tend to bring down npon has in some instances prevailed, that the 
the authors of such meaSUl'es the ag- half-pay and eommlltation are to be re- 
gravated vengeance of Heaven? If, after garded mcrely in the odious light of a 
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pension, it ought to be exploded forever. justice, I cannot omit to mention the 
That provision should be viewed, as it obligations this country is under to tllat 
really was, a reasonable compensation of- meritorious class of veteran non-commis- 
fered by Congress, at a time when they sioned officers and privates who have been 
had nothing else to give to the officers discharged for inability, in consequence 
of thp army for services then to be per- of the resolution of Congress of the 23d 
formpd. It was the only means to pre- of April, 1782, on an annual pension for 
vent a total dereliction of the service. It life. Their peculiar sufferings, their sin- 
was a part of their hire. I may be allow- gular merits, and claims to that provision, 
ed to say, it was the price of their blood, need only be known, to interest all the 
and of your independency; it is therefore feelings of humanity in their behalf. Noth- 
more than a common debt, it is a debt of ing but a punctual payment of their an- 
honour; it can never be considered as a nual allowance can rescue them from the 
pension or gratuity, nor be cancelled until most complicated misery; and nothing 
it is fairly discharged. could be a more melancholy and distress- 
\Vith regard to a distinction between ing sight than to behold those, who have 
officers and soldiers, it is sufficient that shed their blood or lost their limbs in 
the uniform experience of every nation the service of their country, without a 
of the world, combined with our own, shelter, without a friend, and without 
proves the utility and propriety of the dis- the means of obtaining any of the neces- 
crimination. Rewards, in proportion to saries or comforts of life, compelled to beg 
the aids which the public derives from their daily bread from door to door. Suf- 
them, are unquestionably due to all its fer me to recommend those of this de- 
servants. In some lines, the soldiers have scription, belonging to your State, to the 
perhaps generally had as ample compensa- warmest patronage of your Excellency 
tion for their services, by the large boun- and your legislature. 
ties which have been paid to them, as It is necessary to say but a few worùs 
their office
s win receive in the proposed on the third topic which was proposed, 
commutation; in others, if, besides the do- and which regards particularly the de- 
nation of lands, the payment of arrear- fence of the republic; as there can be lit- 
ages of clothing and wages (in which tIe doubt that Congress will recommend 
articles all the component parts of the a proper peace establishmfnt for the Unit- 
army must be put upon the same footing), ed States, in which a due attention will 
we take into the estimate the bounties be paid to the importance of placing the 
many of the soldiers have received, and militia of the Union upon a regular and 
the gratuity of one year's full pay, which respectable footing. If this should be .the 
is promised to all, possibly their situation case, I would beg leave to urge the 
(every circumstance being duly consid- great advantage of it in the strongest 
ered) will not be deemed less eligible than terms. The nlilitia of this country must 
that of the officers. Should a further re- be considered as the palladhlln of our se- 
ward, however, be judged equitable, I will curity, and the first effectual resort in 
venture to assert, no one will enjoy great- case of hostility. It is essential, therefore, 
er satisfaction than myself, on speing an that the same system should pervade the 
exemption from taxes for a limited time whole; that the formation and discipline 
(which has been petitioned for in some of the militia of the continent should 
instances), or any other adequate immu- be absolutely uniform, and that the same 
nity or compensation granted to the brave species of arms, accoutrements, and mili- 
d('fenders of their country's cause; but tary apparatus, should be introduced in 
neither the adoption nor rejection of this pvery part of the Uniterl States. No one, 
proposition will in any manner affect, who has not learned it from experience, 
much less milita.t
 against, the act of Con- can conceive the difficulty, expense, and 
grpss, by which they have offered five confusion, which result from a contrary 
years' full pay, in lieu of the half-pay for systpm, or the vague arrangements which 
life, which had been before promised to have hitherto prevailed. 
the officers of the army. If, in treating of po1itical points, a 
Before I conclude the subject of public greater latitude than usual has been 
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zcns, so shall I always be happy to do 
justice to the unparalleled exertions of 
the individual States on many interest- 
ing ocC'asions. 
I have thus freely disclosed what I 
wished t
 make known, before I surren- 
dered up my public trust to those who 
committed it to me. The task is now 
accomplished. I now bid adieu to your 
Excellency as the chief magistrate of your 
State, at the same time I bid a last fare- 
well to the cares of office, and all the 
employments of public life. 
It remains, then, to be my final and 
only request, that your Excellency will 
communicate these sentimf'nts to your 
legisla ture at their next meeting, and that 
they may be considered as the legacy of 
one, who has ardently wished, on all oc- 
casions, to be useful to his country, and 
who, even in the shade of retirement, 
will not fail to implore the Divine bene- 
diction upon it. 
I now.make it my earnest prayer, that 
God would have you, and the State over 
which you preside, in his holy protec- 
tion; that he would incline the hearts of 
the citizens to cultivate a spirit of sub- 
oTdination and obedience to government; 
to entertain a brotherly affection and 
love for one another, for their fell ow- 
citizens of the United States at large, 
and particularly for their brethren who 
have served in the field; and finally, that 
he would most graciously be pleased to 
dispose us all to do justice, to love mercy, 
and to demean ourselves with that 
charity, humility, and pacific temper of 
mind which were the characteristics of 
the Divine Author of our blessed religion, 
and without an humble imitation of 
whose example in these things we can 
never hope to be a happy nation. 
I have the honour to be, with much es- 
teem and respect, sir. your Excellency's 
most obedient and most humble servant, 
GEORGE \VASHINGTON. 


taken in the course of this address" the 
importance of the crisis, and the mag- 
nitude of the objects in discussion, 
must be my apology. It is, however, 
neither my wish nor expectation, that 
the preceding observations should claim 
any regard, except so far as they shall 
appear to be dictated by a good inten- 
tion, consonant to the immutable rules 
of justice, calculated to produce a lib- 
eral system of policy, and founded on 
whatever experience may have been ac- 
quired by a long and close attention 
to public business. Here I might speak 
with the more confidence, from my actual 
observations; and, if it would not swell 
this letter (already too prolix) beyond 
the bounds I had prescribed to myself, 
I could demonstrate, to every mind open 
to conviction, that in less time, and with 
much less expense, than has been in- 
curred, the war might have been brought 
to the same happy conclusion, if the re- 
sources of the continent could have been 
properly drawn forth; that the distresses 
and disappointments, which have very 
often occulTed, have, in too many in- 
stances, resulted more from a want of 
energy in the Continental government, 
than a dcficiency of menns in the par- 
ticular States; that the inefficacy of 
measures arising from the want of an 
adequate authority in the supreme 
power, from a partial complbnce with the 
}'cquisitions of Congress in some of the 
States, and from a failure of punctuali- 
ty in others, while it tended to damp the 
zf'al of those, who were more willing to 
exert thcmselves, served also to accumu- 
late the expenses of the war, and to frus- 
trate the best concerted plans; and that 
the discouragement occasioned by the 
complicated difficulties and embarrass- 
ments, in which our affairs were by this 
means involved, would have long ago pro- 
ducf'd the dissolution of any army, less 
patient, less virtuous, and less persever- 
ing. than that which I have had the honour 
to command. Rut, while I mention these Washington's Letters on the Oonstit1l- 
things, which are notorious facts, as the tion.-The personal influence of \Yashing- 
defects of our federal constitution, par- ton in securing the meeting of the con- 
ticularly in the prosecution of a war, I stitutional convention, in directing its 
beg it may be understood, that, as I have deliberations, and in commending- the new 
('vel' taken a plf'asure in gratefully ac- Constitution to the people, was the great- 
knowledging the assistance and support est and thf! determining influence ill that 
I have derived from every class of citi- critical period. The accompanying selec- 
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pears to me the very climax of popular 
absurdity and madness. Could Congress 
exert thenl for the detriment of the pub- 
lic without injuring themselves in an 
equal or greater proportion? Are not 
their interests inseparably connected with 
those of their constituents? By the rota- 
tion of appointment, must they not mingle 
frequentJy with the mass of citizens? I:s 
it not rather to be apprehended, if tlwy 
Wl're possessed of the powers before de- 
scribed, that the individual members 
would be induced to use them, on many 
occasions, very timidly and efficaciously 
for fear of losing their popularity and 
future election? \Ve must take human 
Bature as we find it. Perfection falls not 
to the share of mortals. l\lIany are of 
opinion that Congress have too frequently 
made use of the suppliant, humble tone 
of requi
ition in applications to the States, 
when they had a right to assert their 
imperial dignity and command obedience. 
Be that as it may, requisitions are a per- 
fect nullity where thirteen sovereign, in- 
dependent, disunited States are in the 
habit of discussing and refusing compli- 
ance with them at their option. Requisi- 
tions are actually little better than a jest 
and a 1Jy-wOl'd throughout the land. If 
you tell the legislatures they have vio- 
lated the treaty of peace, and invadí'd the 
prerogatives of the confederacy, they will 
laugh in your face. \Vhat then is to 
Aug. 1, 1786. be done? Things cannot go on in the 
')'0 John Jay. SaIne train forever. It is much to be 
Your sentiments, that our affairs are feared, as you observe, that the better 
drawing rapidly to a crisis, accord with kind of people, being disgusted with the 
my own. \Vhat the event will be, is circumstances, will have their minds pre- 
also beyond the reach of my foresight. pared for any revolution whatever. \Ve 
\Ve have errors to correct. \Ve have prob- are apt to run from one extreme to an- 
ably had too good an opinion of human other. To anticipate and prevent dis- 
nature in forming our confederation. Ex- astrous contingencies would be the part 
perience has taught us that man will not of wisdom and patriotism. 
adopt and carry into execution measures \Vhat astonishing changes a few years 
the best calculated for their own good, are capable of producing. I am told that 
without the intervention of a coercive even respectable characters speak of a 
power. I do not conceive we can exist monarchical form of government without 
long as a nation without having lodged horror. From thinking proceeds speaking; 
somewhere a power which will pervade thence to acting is often but a single step. 
the whole Union in as energetic a manner But how irrevocable and tremendous! 
as the authority of the State governments \Vhat a triumph for our enemies to verify 
extends over the several States. their predictions! \Vhat a triumph for 
To. be fearful of investing Congress, the advocates of despotism to find that 
constItuted as that body is, with ample we are incapable of governing our- 
authorities for national purposes, ap- selves, and that systems founded on 
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tions from his large correspondence upon 
this important subject while it was pend- 
ing will indicate the character of that 
intiuence and of \Vashington's sentiments 
concerning the new national government. 
The student is referred to vol. xi. of 
Ford's edition of the writings of \Vash- 
ington for the complete collection of his 
letters during this period. He will also 
find in that volume \Vashington's 
diary during the constitutional conven- 
tion, which, although but a skéleton, will 
give him an insight into Washington's 
life ill Philadelphia from J\fay to Septem- 
ber, 1787. In the various Lives of Wash- 
ington, in the last vol ume of Bancroft's 
History of the United States, in Fiske
s 
Oritical Period of American History, and 
in other American histories, are good ac- 
counts of the disorders following the Rev- 
olution, and of the successful measurps, 
so largely directed by \Vashington, which 
gradualJy brought order out of chaos. 
In the series of Old South Leaflets are 
many which will be of use in this connec- 
tion. Among these are n' ashingtun's Oir- 
cular Letter to the governors of the 
States in 1783 (No. 15), lYashington's 
Letter to Benjamin lla1-rison in 1784 
(No. 16), Selections from the Debates in 
the Oonstitutional Oonvention ( No. 70), 
Hclections from the Fccleral'ist (No. 12), 
and 1Vashington's Inaugural (No. 10). 
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the basis of equal liberty are merely 
ideal and fallacious! \Vould to God, that 
wise measures may be taken in time to 
avert the consequences we have but too 
much reason to apprehend. 
Retired as I am from the world" I 
frankly acknowledge I cannot feel myself 
an unconcerned spectator. Yet, having 
happily assisted in bringing the ship into 
port, and haYÏng been fairly discharged, 
it is not my business to embark again 
on a sea of troubles. Nor could it be ex- 
pected that my sentiments and opinions 
would have much weight on the minds 
of my countrymen. They have been neg- 
lected, though given as a last legacy, in 
the most solemn manner. I had then per- 
haps some claims to public attention. I 
consider myself as having none at pres- 
ent. 


To James Madison. 
Fain would I hope that the great and 
most important of all subjects, the fed- 
eral government, may be considered with 
that calm and deliberate attention which 
the magnitude of it so critically and loud- 
ly calls for at this critical moment. Let 
prejudices, unreasonable jealousies. and 10- 
tal interests yield to reason anù liberality. 
Let us look to our national character, and 
to things h<>yond the prestnt moment. No 
morn ever dawned more favourably than 
ours did; and no day was ever more 
clouded than the present. \Yisdom and 
good examples are necessary at this time 
to rescue the political machine from the 
impending storm. Virginia has no\\'" an 
opportunity to set the latter, and has 
enough of the fonnel', I hope, to take the 
lead in promoting this great and arduous 
work. \Yithout an alteration in our polit- 
iral creed, the superstructure we have 
be<>ll seven years in raising, at the ex- 
ppn
(I of so much treasure and blood, must 
fall. \Ve are fast verging to anarchy and 
confusion. 
By a letter which I have received from 
General Knox, who had just returned from 

ras
mchusetts, whither he had been sent 
by Congress consequent of the commo- 
tions in that State, is replete with melan- 
choly accounts of the temper and designs 
of a considerable part of that people. 
Among otJwr things he says: To Hen?'?} Knox. 
"Their creed is, that the property of In both Jyour letters you intimate that 
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the United States has been protected from 
the confiscation of Britain by the joint 
exertions of qjl,j and therefore ought to 
be the common property of aU,. and he 
that attempts opposition to this creed is 
an enemy to equity and justice, and ought 
to be swept from off the face of the earth." 
Again: "They are determined to annihi- 
late all debts, public and private, and have 
agrarian laws, which al'e easily effecteù 
by the means of unfunded paper money, 
which shall be a tender in all cases what- 
ever." He adds: '" The number of these 
people amount in 
Iassachusetts to about 
one-fifth part of several populous coun- 
ties, and to them may be collected people 
of similar sentiments from the States of 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, and New Hamp- 
shire, so as to constitute a body of about 
twelve or fifteen thousand desperate and 
unprincipled men. They are chiefly of the 
young and active part of the community." 
How melancholy is the reflection that 
in so short a space we should have made 
such large strides towards fulfilling the 
predictions of our transatlantic foes! 
" Leave them to themselves, and their gov- 
ernment will soon dissolve." 'ViII not the 
wise and good strive hard to avert this 
evil? Or will their supineness suffer igno- 
rance and the arts of self-interested,. de- 
signing, disaffected, and desperate charac- 
ters to involve this great country in 
wretchedness and contempt? 'Vhat strong- 
er evidence can be giyen of the want of 
energy in our government Ulan these dis- 
orders? If there is not a power in it to 
check them, what security has a nlan for 
life, liberty, or property? To you I am 
sure I need not add aught on this sub- 
ject. The consequences of a lax or inef- 
ficient government are too obvious to be 
dwelt upon. Thirteen sovereignties pull- 
ing against each other, and all tugging 
at the federal head, will soon bring ruin 
on the whole; whereas a liberal and en- 
ergetic constitution, well guarded and 
closely watched to prevent encroachments, 
might restore us to that degree of respect- 
ability and consequences, to which we had 
a fail' claim and the brightest pl'ospect 
of attaining. 


Dec. 26, 1786. 
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a wish to be informed of my intention, 
respecting the convention proposed to be 
held in Philadelphia May next. In con- 
fidence I inform you, that it is not, at this 
time, my intention to attend it. When 
this matter was first moved in the As- 
sembly of this State, some of the principal 
characters of it wrote to me, requesting 
they might be permitted to put my name 
in the de1egation. To this I objected. 
They again pressed, and I again refused, 
assigning among other reasons my having 
declined ßleeting the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati at that place about the same time, 
and that I thought it would be disrespect- 
ful to that body, to WhOßl I owe much, 
to be there on any other occasion. N ot- 
'withstanding these intimations, my name 
was inserted in the act; and an official 
communication thereof made by the ex- 
ecutive to me, to whom, at the same time 
that I expressed my sense for the con- 
fidence reposed in me, I declared that, as 
I saw no prospect of my attending, it 
was my wish that my name might not re- 
main in the delegation to the exclusion of 
another. To this I ha ve been requested 
in emphatical terms not to decide abso- 
lutely, as no inconvenience would result 
from the new appointment of another, at 
least for some time yet. 
Thus the matter stands, which is t11e 
reason of my saying to you in confidence, 
that at present I retain my first intention 
not to go. In the mean while, as I have 
the fullest conviction of your friendship 
for and attachment to me, know your 
abilities to judge, and your means of in- 
formation, I shall receive any commu- 
nications from you on this subject with 
thankfulness. My first wish is to do for 
the best, and to act with propriety. You 
know me too well to believe that reserve 
or concealment of any opinion or cir- 
cumstance would be at all agreeable to me. 
The legality of this convention I do not 
mean to discuss, nor how problematical 
the issue of it may be. That powers are 
wanting none can deny. Through what 
medium they are to be derived will. like 
other matters engage the attention of the 
wise. That which takes the shortest course 
to obtain them, in my opinion will undf'r 
present circumstances, be found best; 
otherwise, 1ike a house on fire, whilst the 
express most regular mode of extinguishing the 
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the men of reflection, principle, and prop- 
erty in New England, feeling the inefficacy 
of their present government, are contem- 
plating a change; but you are not ex- 
plicit with respect to its nature. It has 
been supposed that the constitution of the 
State of .1\fassachusetts was amongst the 
mogt energetic in the Union. May not 
these disorders then be ascribed to an in- 
dulgent exercise of the powers of adminis- 
tration Y If your laws authorized, and 
your powers are equal to the suppression 
of these tumults in the first instance, de- 
lay and unnecessary expedients were im- 
proper. These are rarely well applied; 
and the same causes would produce similar 
effects in any form of government, if the 
powers of it are not exercised. I ask this 
question for information. I k.now nothing 
of the facts. 
That Great Britain will be an uncon- 
cerned spectator of the present insurrec- 
tions. if they continue, is not to be ex- 
pected. That she is at this moment sow- 
ing the seeds of jealousy and discontent 
among the various tribes of Indians on 
our frontiers admits of no doubt in my 
mind; and that she will improve every 
opportunity to foment the spirit of tur- 
bulence within the bowels of the United 
States, with a view of distracting our 
governments and promoting divisions, is 
with me not l
ss certain. Her first 
manæuvres in this will no doubt be covert, 
and may remain so till the period shalJ 
arrive when a decided line of conduct may 
avail her. Charges of violating the treaty, 
and other pretexts, will then not be want- 
ing to colour overt acts, tending to eft" ect 
the great objects of which she has long 
been in labour. A man is now at the head 
of their American affairs well calculated 
to conduct measures of this kind, and 
more than probably was selected for the 
purpose. We ought not therefore to sleep 
nor to slumber. Vigilance in watching 
and vigour in acting is become in my 
opinion indispensably necessary. If the 
powers are inadequate, amend or aIter 
them; but do not let us sink into the low- 
est state of humiliation and contempt, and 
become a by-word in an the earth. 


Feb. 3, 1"18"1. 


To Hem.y Knox. 
In your letter of the 14th you 
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flames is contended for, the building is re- 
duced to ashes. :My opinions of the en- 
el'(1etic wants of the federal government 
ar
 well known. l\Iy public annunciations 
and private declarations have uniformly 
expressed these sentiments; and, how- 
ever constitutional it may be for Congress 
to point out the defects of the federal 
system, I am strongly inclined to believe 
that it would not be found the most effi- 
cacious channel for the recommendations, 
more especial1y the alterations, to flow, for 
reasons too obvious to enumel'ate.* 
The system on which you seem dis- 
posed to build a national government is 
certainly more energetic, and I dare say 
in every point of view more desirable than 
the present, which from experience we find 
i
 not only slow, debilitated, and liable 
to be thwarted by every breath, but is 
defective in that secrecy which, for the 
accomplishment of many of the most im- 
portant national objects, is indispensably 
necessary; and besides, having the legis- 
lative, executiye, and judiciary depart- 
ments concentred, is exceptionable. But, 
at the same time that I gaye this opin- 
ion, I belieye the political machine will yet 
he much tumbled and tossed, and possi- 
hly be wrecked altogether, before that or 
anything like it win be adopted. The 
darling sovereignties of each State, the 
governors elected and elect, the legisla- 
tors, with a long tribe of et ceteras, whose 
political importance will be lessened, if 
not annihilated, would giye their weight 
of opposition to such a reYOllltion. But 
I may be speaking Wit1lOUt book; for, 
f:('arcf'ly ever going off my own farms, I 
gee few people, who do not call upon 
me, and am yery little acquainted with the 
f'f'ntiments of the great public. Indeed, 
after what I have seen, or rather after 


· To 
Ir. Jay he wrote, touching upon the 
same Embject, more than a month later: U I 
would fain try what the wisdom of the pro- 
po!=:('d convention will suggest, and wha.t can 
be effected by their counsels. It may be the 
last pf'aceable mode of essaying the prac- 
ticabiIity of the present form. without a 
grpater lapse of time. that the exigency of our 
affairs wi1J aHow. In strict propriety, a con- 
vention so holden may not be legal. Congress, 
howf'Yf'r. may give it a colon ring by recom- 
mf'ndation. which would fit it more to the 
tfìstf'. without pro('('eding to a definition of 
1 hI" pOWf'r!'!. This, however constitutionaIly it 
mi
ht he dOD('. would not In my opinion be 
expedient."-l\Iarch 10th. 
X.-1\{ 


what I have heard, I shall be surprised 
at nothing; for, if three years since any 
person had told me that there would 
have been such a formidable rebellion as 
exists at this day against the laws and 
Constitution of our own making, I should 
have thought hhn a bedlamite, a fit sub- 
ject for a mad-house. 


!Jlarch 31, 1781. 


To James !JI adison. 
I am glad to find that Congress have 
recommended to the States to appear in 
the cOllyention proposed to be holden in 
Philadelphia next l\Iay. I think the reasons 
in favour have the preponderancy over 
those against it. It is idle in my opinion 
to suppose that the sovereign can be in- 
sensible to the inadequacy of the powers 
under which they act, and that, seeing it, 
they should not recommend a revision of 
the federal system; especially when it is 
considered by many as the only constitu- 
tional mode by which the defects can be 
remedied. Had Congress proceeded to a 
delineation of the powers, it might have 
sounded an alarm; but, as the case is, I 
do not conceive that it will have that ef- 
fect. * . 
I am fully of opinion that those who 
lean to a monarchical government have 
either not consulted the public mind, or 
that they live in a region which (the level- 
ling principles in which they were bred 
being entirely eradicated) is much more 
productive of monarchical ideas than are 
to be found in the Southern States, wllere, 
from HIe habitual distinctions which have 
always existed among the people, one would 
ha,'e expected the first generation and 
the most rapid grmvth of them. I am also 
clear that, even admitting the utility, 
nay, necessity of the form, yet that the 
period is not arrived for adopting the 

hange without shaking the peace of this 
country to its foundation. That a thor- 
ough reform of the present system is in- 


. The commissioners, who had met at An- 
napolls in 8eptembf'r. 178ß, sent 8 letter to 
Congress. a('companied by thf'ir address to 
the several States. proposing n ('onvention at 
Philadelphia on thf' sf'cond :\[onday of :May. 
These papers were tnkf'n up by Congress and 
referred to a committee. consisting of one 
member from each Rtate. who report('d in 
favour of recommending to the several legis- 
latures to send delegates. 
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dif\pensable, none, who have capacities 
to judgf', will <It'IlY: alld with ltand [and 
heart] I hope the business will be es- 
sayed in a full ('OIlYl'lltiOll. After which, 
if more powers and more dt>eision is not 
found in the existing form, if it still wants 
f'nergy and that sef'recy and despatch 
(either from the non-attendance or the 10- 
f'al yiews of its members) which is ehar- 
fI cteristic of good government, and if it 
shan he found (the conbary of which, 
however, I havf' always been more afraid 
of than of the abuse of them), that Con- 
gress win, upon all proper occasions, ex- 
ert the powers which are given, with a 
firm and steady hand, instead of fritter- 
ing them back to the States, where the 
members, in place of viewing themselves 
in their national character, are too apt 
to be looking-I say, after this essay is 
made, if the 
ystem prov(?s ineffif'ient, con- 
viction of the neee
sity of a change win 
be disseminated among an elassC's of the 
people. Then. and not till tlwn. in my 
opinion, can it be attempted without in- 
volving all the evils of civil discord. 
I confess, however, that my opinion of 
public virtue is so far changed that I · "It gives me pleasure to find by your 
letter that there will be so full a represent
- 
have my doubts whether any system, with- tion from this State. If the case had been 
out the means of coercion in the sovereign, otlwl'wise, I would in emphatic terms have 
will enforce due obedience to the ordi- urged again that, rather than depend upon 
fIt . h my going, another mig'ht be chosen in my 
nances 0 a genera govern men ; WIt out place: for, as a friend and in confidence, I de- 
which everything else fails. Laws or 01'- clare to you that my assent is given contrary 
dinances unobselTed, or partially attend- to my judgment; be('ause the act will, I ap- 
ed to, had better nfWl,Ter ha:ve been made; prehend, be considered as inconsistent with 
my public declaration, delivered in a solemn 
because the first is a mere nihil, and the manner at an interesting era of my life, never 
second is productive of much jealousy and more to intermeddle in public matters. This 
discontent. But what kind of coercion-, declaration not only stands on the files of 

You may ask. This indeed will re q uire Congress. but Is, I believe, registered in aI- 
. most all the gazettes and magazines that are 
thought, though the non-compliance of published: and what adds to the enrtmrrass- 
the States with the late requisition is an ment Is, I had, previous to my appointment, 
evidence of the necessity. It is somewhat Informed by a circular letter the several 
State Societies of the Cincinnati of my In- 
singular that a State (New York), which tentloll to decline the presidency of that 01'- 
used to be fOl"f'most in all federal meas- del', and excused myself from attending the 
ure
, should now turn her face against next general meeting at Philadelphia on the 
them in almost every instance. . . . first Monday in l\Iay; assigning reasons for 
so doing, which apply as well in the one case 
It gives me great pleasure to hear that as in the other. Add to these, I very much 
there is a probability of a. full representa- fear that all the States will not appear in 
tion of the States in convention; but if convention, and that some of them will come 
t l I 1 t . d f fettered so as to impede rather than ac. 
Ie (e ega PS ('ome to It un er etters, the celerate the great object of their convenIng: 
sa'lutary ends proposed will, in my opin- which, under the peculiar circumstances of 
ion, be greatly embarrassed and retaided, my case. would place me in a more disagrec>- 
if not altogether defeated. I am drsirous able situation than any other member would 
stand In. As I have yielded, however, to 
of knowing how this matter is, as my wish what appeared to be the earnest wishes of 
i
 that the cOI1Yention may adopt no tem- my friends, I will hope for the bE'st."-"'ash- 
porizing expedients, but probe the de- ington to Edmund Randolph, April 9, 1787. 
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fects of the constitution to the bottom, 
and provide a radical cure, whether they 
are agreed to or not. .A conduct of thi:::; 
kind will I3tamp wisdom and dignity on 
tl)eir proceedings and hold up a light 
which sooner or later win have its in- 
fl uence. * 


Rcpt. 2
, 17801. 


To Patrick Henry. 
In the first momf'nt after my return, 
I take the Jiberty of sending you a copy 
of the Constitution, which the federal con- 
n'ntion has submitted to the people of 
these States. I accompany it with no ob- 
servations. Your own judgment will at 
once discover the good and the exception- 
ahlè parts of it; and your C'xperÍPIH'e of 
the ditTIcultieR, which have evpr arisen 
wlwn attpmpts have been made to recon- 
cile such variety of intprpsts and local 
prpjudicps as pervade the several States 
wiU rendpr explanation unne('e
sary. I 
wish the Constitution, which is offered, 
had been made more perfect; but I sin- 
cerely believe it is the best that could be 
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ohtained nt this tinU'. And, as a constitu- 
tional door is OpPll for ampudmcnt hcre- 
after, the adoption of it, ulldt'r the pres- 
ent circumstances of the Unioll, is in my 
opinion d('
iraLle. 
From a yariety of concurring accounts 
it appears to m(l that the political con- 
(,f'rns of ih is country are in a manner 
suspended hy a thread, and that the con- 
,cntion has heen looked up to, by the re- 
flecting part of the community, with a 
solif'itude which is hardly to be concein'd; 
and, if nothing had been agreed on by 
that body, anarchy would soon have en- 
sued, the seeds being deeply sown in every 
soil. 


Oct., 1181. 


To H('nry Knox. 
The Consti tntion is now lwfore the 
judgment-spat. It hns, as was expf'cted, its 
adyersaries and supporters. \Yhich will 
prepondern te is yet to he dpci(lf'd. The 
former more than probahly will he most 
active, as a major part of tJl('1Jl will, it is 
to be ff'arf'd, 1)(> govf'rned hy sinister and 
self-important motiw.s, to which every- 
thing in their breasts must yield. The 
opposition from another (.lm
s of tl1f'1U 
PlaY perhaps (if they should be lllf'n of re- 
flection, candour, and information), sub- 
side in tllf' solution of the following 
simple questions: 1. Is the f1onstitution. 
,vhich is submitted by the conyention, 
pl'eff'rnLle to the govermnent (if it can 
be called one) under which we now live? 
2.]s it probable that more confidf'nce 
would at the time be placed in another 
cOllYention, provided the experiment 
sllould be trif'd, than was placed in the 
bst OIW, and is it likely that a better 
a
Teen1f'nt would take place tlwrein? 
\Ylmt would he the consequences if these 
should not happen, or even from the delay 
which must inevitably foHow such an ex- 
p(lriment? Is there not a constitutional 
door opf'n for alterations or anwndments? 
and is it not likely that real ddects win 
bp as readily discovered aftf'l" as before 
trial? and will not our sucees,"ors be as 
rpndy to apply the remedy as ourselves, 
if occasion should rf'quirp it? To think 
oUlf'rwisf' wiH, in my judgulPnt, be as- 
cribing more of tl1e omor l)([tri([', more 
wis(lom and more virtue to ourselves, thnn 
I think we deserve. 


It is highly probable that tlle refusal of 
our governor and Colonel 1\lason to sub- 
scribe to the proceedings of the conven- 
tion will haye a Lad effect in this State; 
for, as you "'pH obscrye, they mllst not 
only assign reasons for the justification 
of their own conduct, but it is highly 
IJrobahle that these reasons will be 
clothed in most terrific array for the pur- 
pose of alarming. * Some things are al- 
ready addressed to the fears of the people, 
and wiH no doubt have their f'fi"ect. As 
far, however, as the sense of this part of 
the country has been taken, it is strongly 
ill favour of the proposed Constitution. 
Further I cannot speak with precision. 
If a powerful opposition is given to it, the 
weight tllPreof will, I apprehend, come 
from the south side of Ja.mes River, and 
from the western counties. 


Nov. 10, 1181. 
']'0 Bushrod 1Vashiugton. 
That the Assembly would nfford the 
people an opportunity of deciding on the 
proposed Constitution, I had scarcely a 
doubt. TIle only question with me was 
whether it would go forth under favour- 
able auspices, or receive the stamp of dis- 
approbation. The opponents I expected 
(for it ever has been that - the adversaries 
to a measnre are more active than ih
 
friends) would pnde:1TOUr to stamp it with 
unfavournhle impressions, in ordpr to bias 
the judgment that is ultimately to decide 
ou it. This is evidently the case with the 
writers in opposition, whose objections 
moe better calculated to ala,rm the fears 
than to cOnVillCf' the judgment of their 
readers. They huild their objections upon 
principles that do not exist, which the 
Constitution does not support them in, 
and the existence of which has been, by 
an appeal to the Constitution itself, flatly 
denÏc'd; and then, as if the.v wpre nnan- 
sWf>rnhlf', draw all thf' dreadful conse- 
qUPTIces that an- necpssary to alarm the 
apprf'lwnsions of th(l ignorant or unthink- 
ing. It is not the intel'est of the major 


. Randolph e'\:platnf'd hi
 position in a }pt- 
ter to thp speakel' of the House of Delegat('s, 
O<,t. 10, 17k7. It wag wi<l('ly <'ir('ulatt>d in 
the newspapers, and printp(l In pamphlet 
form. It wa
 l"f'printed in Ford, Pa mphll'fs 
on tllC Constitution, 359. 
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part of those chara-cters to be convinced; 
1101' will theil' local views yield to argu- 
ments which do not accord with their 
present or future prospects. 
A candid solution of a single question, 
to which the plainest understanding is 
competent, does, in my opinion, decide 
the dispute; namely, Is it best for the 
States to unite or not to unite? If 
there are men who prefer the latter, 
then unquestionably the Constitution 
which is offered must, in their estima- 
tion, be wrong from the words, "1Y e 
the people," to the signature, inclusivel;y; 
but those who think differently, and yet 
object to parts of it, would do well to 
consider that it does not lie with any 
one State, or the minority of the States, 
to superstruct a constitution for the 
whole. The separate interests, as far 
as it is practicable, must be consolidated; 
and local views must be attended to, as far 
as the nature of the case will admit. 
Hence it is that every State has some 
objection to the present form, and these 
ohjections are directed to different points. 
That which is most pleasing to one is 
obnoxious to another, and so vice versa. 
If then the union of the whole is a desira- 
hIe object, the component parts must yield 
n little in order to accomplish it. 'Vith- 
out the latter J the form is unattainable; 
for again I repeat it, that not a single 
State, nOr the minority of the States, 
can force a constitution on the majOl'ity. 
But, admitting the power, it will sure- 
ly be granted that it cannot be done 
without involving scenes of civil commo- 
tion of a very serious nature. 
Let the opponents of the proposed Con- 
stitution in this State be asked, and it 
is a question they certainly ought to have 
asked themselves, what line of conduct 
they would advise to adopt, if nine other 
States, of which I think there is little 
doubt, should accede to the Constitution. 
'Vould they recommend that it should 
stand single? 'Vill they connect it with 
l
hode Island? Or even with two others 
checkerwise, and remain with them, as 
outcasts from the society, to shift for 
themselves? Or will they return to their 
dependence on Great Britain? Or, lastly, 
}mve the mortification to come in when 
they will be allowed no credit for doing 
so? 


The warmest friends and the best sup- 
porters the Constitution has, do not con- 
tend that it is free from imperfections; 
but they found them unavoidable, and 
are sensible, if evil is likely to arise 
therefrom, the remedy must come here- 
after; for in the present moment it is 
not to be obtained; and, as there is a 
constitutional door open for it, I think 
the people (for it is with them to judge) 
can, as they will have the advantage of ex- 
perience on their side, decide with as much 
propriety on the aItera tions and amend- 
nwnts which are necessary, as ourselves. 
I do not think we are more inspired, have 
more wisdom, or possess more virtue, 
than those who will come after us. 
The power under the Constitution win 
always be in the people. It is intrusted 
for certain defined purposes, and for a 
cprtain limited period, to representatives 
of their own choosing; and, whenever it 
is executed contrary to their interest, or 
not agreeable to their wishes, their 
servants can and undoubtedly will be re- 
called. It is agreed on all hands that 
nO' government can be well administered 
without powers; yet the instant these 
are delegated, although those who are in- 
trusted with the administration are no 
more than the creatures of the people, 
act as it wel'e but for a day, and are 
amenable for every false step they take, 
they are, from the moment they recC'iye 
it, set down as tyrants; tl1eir natures, 
they would conceive from this, immedi- 
ately changed, and that they can haye no 
other disposition but to oppress. Of these 
tJlings, in a government constituted and 
guarded as OUTS is, I have no idea; and 
do firmly believe that, whilst nlany osten- 

ible reasons are assigned to prevent the 
adoption of it, the real ones are concealed 
behind the curtains, because they are not 
of a nature to appear in open day. I 
believe further, suppm:dng them pure, that 
as great evils result from too great 
jealousy as from the want of it. 'Ve need 
look, I think, no further for proof of 
this, than to the constitution of son
e, if 
nO't all, of these States. No man is a 
warmer advocate for proper restraints 
and wholesome checks in every depart- 
ment of government than I am; but I 
have never yet been able to discover tJw 
propriety oi' placing it absolutely out (If 
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the power of men to render essential ser- 
vices because a possiblity remains of their 
doing ill. 


Nov. SO, 1187. 


To Da l.-1'id Bt'ltart. 
I bave seen no publication yet that 
ought, in lilY judgment, to shake the pro- 
posed Constitution in the mind of an im- 
partial and candid public. In fine, I ha vn 
hardly seen one that is not addressed to 
the passions of the people, and obviously 
calculated to alann their fears. Every 
attempt to amend the Constitution at this 
time is in my opinion idle and vain. If 
there are characters, who prefer disunion, 
or separate confederacies, to the general 
government, which is offered to them, 
their opposition may, for aught I know, 
proceed frOln principle; but as nothing, 
according to my conception of the matter, 
is more to be deprecated than a disunion 
of these distinct confederacies, as far as 
my voice can go it shall be offered in 
favour of the latter. That there are some 
writers, and others perhaps who nmy not 
have written, that wish to see this Union 
divided into several confederacies, is 
pretty evident. As an antidote to these 
opinions, antI in order to investigate the 
ground of objections to the Constitution 
which is submitted, the PedC1 4 alist, under 
the signature of PUBLIUS, is written. 
The numbers which have been publislled, 
I send you. If there is a printer in Rich- 
mond who is really well disposed to sup- 
port the new Constitution, he would do 
well to give them a place in his paper. 
They are, I think I may venture to say, 
written by able men; and before they are 
finisbed will, or I a,m mistaken, place mat- 
ters in a true point of light. Although 
I am acquainted with the writers, who 
have a hand in this work, I am not at 
liberty to mention names, nor would I 
have it known that they are sent hy me 
to you fOl' promulgation.* 


Jan. 8, 1788. 


To Edmund Randolph. 
The diversity of sentiments upon the 
important matter, which has been sub- 
mitted to the people, was as much ex- 
pected as it is regretted by me. The 
various passions and motives, by which 
Inen are influenced, are concomitants of 
fallibility, engrafted into our nature for 
the purposes of unerring wisdom; but had 
I entertained a latent hope (at the time 
you nlOved to have the Constitution sub- 
mitted to a second convention) that a 
more perfect form would be agreed to, 
in a word, that any constitution would be 
adopted under the impressions and in- 
structions of the members, the publica- 
tions which have taken place since would 
ha ve eradicated every form of it. How 
do the sentiments of the influential char- 
acters in this State, who are opposed to 
the Constitution, and have favoured the 
public with their opinions, quadrate with 
each other? Are they not at variance on 
some of the most important points? If 
the opponents in the same State cannot 
agree in their principles, what prospect 
is there of a coalescence with the advocates 
of the measure, when the different views 
and jarring interests of so wide and ex- 
tended an empire are to be brought for- 
ward and combated? 
To my judgment it is more clear than 
ever that an attempt to amend the Con- 
stitution, which is submitted, would be 
productive of more heat and greater con- 
fusion than can well be conceived. There 
a re some things in the new form, I will 
readily acknowledge, which never did, and 
I am persuaded never will, obtain my 
cordial approbation; but I then did con- 
ceive, and do now most firmly believe, that 
in the aggregate it is the best Constitu- 
tion that can be obtained at this epoch, 
and that this, or a dissolution of the 
Union, awaits our choice, and are the only 
alternatives before us. Thus believing, I 


be wen bandIed by the author of them." 
· II Pray, If It J!;:; not a secret. who is the Nov. 18, l\Iadison sent him seven numbers, 
author or authors of PubIlus ?"-'Vashington suggesting that they be republished in Vir- 
to Knox, Feb. 5. 17R8. ginia. and saying that his own degree of con- 
Oct. 30, Hamilton sent to 'Yashlngton the nection with the publication was such as to 
first number of the Fedrralist, without any II afford a restraint of delicacy from Interest- 
intimation as to the authorship. "For the Ing myself directly In the republication else- 
remaining numbers of PUBLIrs," wrote Wash- where. You win recognize one of the pens 
lng-ton. in reply, " I shall arknowledge mys(>lf concerned In the task. There are three in the 
obliged, as I am persuaded the subject wiII whole. A fourth may possibly bear a part." 
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7'0 Thomas Jefferson.. 
The meri ts and defects of the proposeù 
Constitution have been largely and ahly 
discussed. For mysp]f, I was ready to 
have embraced any tolerahle compromise 
that was competent to save us from im- 
pending ruin; and I can say there are 
scarcely any of the amendnwnts, which 
have been suggested, to which I have much 
objection, except that which goes to the 
prevention of direct taxation. And that, 
I presume, win be more strenuously ad- 
vocated and insisted upon hereafter than 
any other. I had indulged the expecta- 
tion that the new government would en- 
able those entrusted with its administra- 
tion to do justice to the puhlic creditors, 
and retrievp the national character. Bnt. 7'0 11 Cl1TY Ticc. 
if no means are to he pmployed hut req- Your ohsprvations on the solemnity of 
uisitions, that expectation was vain. and the crisis, and its application to myself, 
we may as well recur to the old confedera- bring before me subjects of the most mo- 
tion. If the system can be put in opera- nl(
ntous and intere:5ting nature. In ou( 
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had not, nor have I now, any hesitation in 
deciding on which to lean. 


April 25, 1788. 
7'0 the .u arquis de Chastellux. 
The Constitution which was proposed by 
the federal convention has been adopted 
by the States of l\lassachusetts, Connecti- 
put, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
and Georgia. No State has rejected it. 
The convention of l\laryland is now sit- 
ting, and win probably adopt it; as that 
of South Carolina is expeeted to do in 
l\Iay. The other cOllYentions will assem- 
ble early in the summer. Hitherto there 
has been much greater unanimity in favour 
of the proposed governuwnt than conld 
have rea
onably l)('en e
 PC(.t('(1. Should 
it be adopted (and] think it will be), 
Ameriea will left np her head again, and 
in a few years become I'cspc('ta1)le among 
the nations. It is a flattering and con- 
solatory reflection that our rising' re- 
public::, have the good wishes of all the 
philosophers, patriots, and virtuous men 
in all nations; and that they look upon 
them as a kind of asylum for mankind. 
God grant that we may not disappoint 
their honest expectations by our folly 
or perverseness. . . . 


Aug. 31, 1788. 


tion, without touching much the pockets 
of the people, perhaps it may be done; 
but, in my judgment, intlnite circumspec- 
tion and prudence are 
'et necessary in 
the experiment. It is nearly impossible 
for anybody who has not been on the 
spot (from any description) to conceive 
what the delicacy and danger of our sit- 
ua tion 1m ve been. Though the peril is 
not past entirely, thank God the prospect 
is somewhat brightening. 
You will pl'olJably have heard, before 
the receipt of this letter, that the general 
government has been adopted by clevcu 
States, and that the actual Congress havß 
been prevented from issuing their onli- 
nance for carrying' it iuto execution, in 
con
equence of a dispute ahout the place 
at which the future Congress shall meet. 
It is probn1>l(' that Philadelphia or New 
York will soon be agreed upon. 
I will just t011ch on the bright side 
of our national state before I conclude; 
awl ,,'e lllay perhaps rpjoice that the peo- 
ple ha"e been ril){,lled by misfortune for 
the l'eception of a good govenllllent. Thf'Y 
are enwrging from the gulf of dissipation 
and deht, into which they had precipitated 
themselvcs at the close of the war. Econo- 
my and industry are evidently gaining 
ground. Not only agriculture, but even 
manufactures arc much more a Ucnded 
to than formerly. Notwithstanding the 
shackles under whieh our trade in gen- 
eral la1)ours, commerce to the East Indies 
is prosecuted with com;;iderahle success. 
Ralted proyj
ions and other produce (par- 
ticularly from l\lassachusetts) have found 
an advantageous market ther('. The voy- 
ages are so much shorter, and the vessels 
are navigated at so much less expense, 
that we may hope to rival and supply (at 
least through the \Yest Indies) some part 
of Europe with commodities from thence. 
This year the exports from l\fassachusetts 
Jlave amounted to a great deal more 
than their imports. I wish this was the 
case everywhere. . . . 


Sept. 22, 1788. 
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endeavours to establish a new general gov- cause, if the partiality of my fellow-eit- 
el'nment, the contest, nationally consid- izens conceive it to be a means by ,,;4,lich 
ered, seems not to have been so much for the sinews of the new government would 
glory as existence. It was for a long time be strengthened, it will of consequence be 
doubtful whether we were to suryive as obnoxious to those who are in opposition 
an independent republic, or decline from to it, Illany of whom unquestionably will 
our federal dignity into insignificant and he p}aced among the electors. 
wretched fragments of an empire. The This consideration alone would super- 
adoption of the Constitution so extensive- serle the expediency of announcing any 
ly, and with so liberal an acquiescence on deiÌnite and irrevocable resolution. You 
the part of the minorities in general, are among the small number of those 
promised the former; until lately the cir- who know my invincible attachment to 
cular letter of New York carried., in my domestic life, and that my sincerest wish 
apprehension, an unfavOluable if not an is to continue in the enjoyment of it 
insidious tendency to a contrary policy. solely until my final hour. But the world 
I still hope for the best; but, before you would be neither so ".ell instructed, nor 
mentioned it, I could not help feal'ing it so candidly disposed, as to believe me un- 
would 
erve as a standard to which the iuf1uenced by sinister motives, in case 
di8atfected might resort. It is now evi- any circumstance should render a devia- 
dently the part of all honest men. who tion from the line of conduct I have pre- 
are friends to the new COIH;titution, to srribed to myself indispensable. 
endeavour to giye it a chance to disclose Should the contingency you suggest 
its merits and defects, by carrying it fair- take place, and (for argument's sake 
ly into efl"ect in the first instance. For alone let me say it) should my unfeigned 
it is to be apprehended that, by an at- reluctance to accept the office be ovel'come 
tempt to obtain amendments before the by a deference for the reasons and opin- 
experiment has heen candidly made, "more ions of my friends, might I not, after the 
is meant than meets the ear," that an in- declarations I have made (and Heaven 
tention is concealed to accomplish slyly knows they wel'e made in the sincerity 
what could not have been done openly, to of my heart), in the judgment of the 
undo all that has been done. impartial world and of posterity, be 
If the fact so exists, that a kind of com- chargeable with levity and incoNsistency, 
bination is forming to stifle the govern- if not with rashness and ambition? Kay, 
ment in embryo, it is a happy circumstance furtller, would there not even be some 
that the design has become suspect,ed. apparent foundation for the two former 
IJreparations should be the sure attenda.'lt charges? Now justice to myself and tran- 
upon forewarning. Probably prudence, quillity of conseience require that r 
wisdom, and patriotism were never more should act a part, if not ahoye imputa- 
essentially necessary than at the present tion, at least capable of vindication. Nor 
moment; and so far as it can be done in will you conceive me to be too solicitous 
an irreproachably direct manner, no effort for reputation. Though I prize as I 
ought to be left unessayed to procure the ought the good opinion of my fellow-cit- 
election of the best possible characters to i7.ens, 
;et, if I know myself, I would not 
the new Congress. On their harmony, de- seck or retain popularity at the expense 
liberation, and decision everything will de- of one social duty or moral yirtue. 
pend. I heartily wish l\Ir. :\I
ulison ,,.as \Vhilc doing what my conscience iu- 
in our Assembly, as I think with you it is formed me was right, as it respected my 
of unspeakable importance Virginia should God, my country, and mysf'lf, I could 
set out with her federal measures lU1l1er despise all the party elamonI' and unjust 
right auspices. censure, which must be expected from 
The principal topic of your letter iH some whose personal enmity might be 
to me a point of grpat delicacy indeed, in- occasioned by their hostility to the go v- 

omuch that I ('an scarcely without some ernment. I am conscious that I fear 
impropriety touch upon it. In the first alone to give any real occasion for ob- 
place, the event to which you allude may loquy, and that I do not dread to meet 
never happen; among other reasons, be- with unmerited reproach. And ('ert ai ll 
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1 am, whensoever I shall be convinced the 
good of my country requires my reputa- 
tion to be put in risk, regard for my own 
fame will not come in competition with 
an object of 80 much magnitude. If I 
declined the task, it would lie upon quite 
another principle. Notwithstanding my 
adntnced season of life, my increasing 
fondness for agricultural amusements, 
and my growing love of retirement, aug- 
ment and confirm my decided predilection 
for the character of a private citizen, yet 
it would be no one of these motives, nor 
the hazard to which my former reputa- 
tion might be exposed, nor the terror of 
encountering new fatigues and troubles, 
that would deter me from an acceptance; 
but a belief that some other person, who 
had less pretence and less inclination to 
be excused
 could execute an the duties 
fully as satisfactorily as myself. To say 
more would be indiscreet, as a disclosure 
of a refusal beforehand might incur the 
application of the fable in which the fox 
is represented as undervaluing the grapes 
he could not reach. Yon will perceive, 
my dear sir, by what is here observed (and 
which you will be pleased to consider in 
the Jight of a confidential communica- 
tion), that my inclinations will dispose 
and decide me to remain as I am, unless 
a clear and insurmountable conviction 
should be impressed on my mind that some 
very disagreeable consequences must, in 
all human probability, result from the 
induJgence of my wishes. 


Oct. 3, 1188. 


To A..lexander Hamilton.* 
Although I could not help observing, 
from several publications and letters, that 
my name had been sometimes spoken of, 
and that it was possible the contingency 
which is the subject of your letter might 
happen, yet I thought it best to maintain 
a guarded silence, and to lack the counsel 
of my best friends (which I certainly hold 
in the highest estimation), rather than 


· See Hamilton's letter upon the impor- 
tance of 'Vashington serving as first PresI- 
dent of the United States under the Con- 
stitution, In Ford's edition of lVashingfol1, 
xl. 329. .. On your acceptance of the office 
of President," Hamilton wrote, "the success 
of the new government In its commencement 
may materially depend." 


to hazard an imputation unfriendly to the 
delicacy of my feelings. For, situated as 
1 am, I could hardly bring the question 
into the slightest discussion, or ask an 
opinion even in the most confidential man- 
ner, without betraying, in my judgment, 
some impropriety of conduct, or without 
feeling an apprehension, that a premature 
display of anxiety might be construed into 
a vainglorious dcsire of pushing myself 
into notice as a candidate. Now, if I am 
not grossly deceived in myself, I should 
unfeignedly rejoice in case the electors, by 
giving their votes in favor of some other 
person, would save nle from the dreaded 
dilemma of being forced to accept or re- 
fu see 
If that may not be, I am in the next 
place earnestly desirous of searching out 
the truth, and of knowing whether there 
does not exist a probability that the gov- 
ernment would be just as happily and ef- 
fectually carried into execution without 
my aid as with it. I am truly solicitous 
to obtain all the previous information 
which the circumstances will afford, and 
to determine (when the determination 
can with propriety be no longer post- 
poned) according to the principles of right 
reason and the dictates of a clear con- 
science, without too g}'eat a reference to 
the unforeseen consequences which may 
affect my person or reputation. Until 
tllat period, I may fairly hold myself open 
to conviction, though I allow your senti- 
ments to have weight in them; and I shall 
not pass by your arguments without giv- 
ing them as dispassionate a considera- 
tion as I can possibly bestow upon illem. 
In taking a survey of the subject, in 
whatever point of light I have been able 
to place it, I will not snppre
s the ac- 
knowledgment, my dear sir, that I have 
always felt a kind of gloom upon my 
mind
 as often as I have been taught to ex- 
pect I might, and perhaps must, ere Iong-. 
be called to make a decision. You will, I 
am well assured, believe the assertion 
(though I have little pxpecta.tion it would 
gain credit from those who are less ac- 
quainted with me), that, if I should re- 
ceive the appointment, and if I sllOuld he 
prevailed upon to accept it, the acceptance 
would be attended with more diffidence and 
reluctance than I ever experienced before 
in my life. It would be, however, with a 
184 



fixed and sole determination of lending 
whatever assistance might be in nlY power 
to promote the public weal, in hopes that 
at a convenient and early period my ser- 
vices might be dispensed with, and that I 
might be permitted once more to retire, 
to pass an unclouded evening after the 
stormy day of life, in the bosom of do- 
mestic tranquillity. 
Washington, JOlIN AUGUSTINE, mili- 
tary otTIcer; born in Blakely, Jefferson co., 
Va., l\Iay 3, 1821; great - great - grand- 
nephew of George \Vashington; grad- 
uated at the University of Yirginia in 
1840; served as aide-de-camp, with the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, on the staff of 
Gen. Robert E. Lee, at the beginning 
of the Civil \Var; and was killed in a 
skirmish near Rich l\Iountain, Va., Sept. 
13, 18ß]. 
Washington, JOHN l\IARSHALL, mili- 
tary officer; born in Virginia in October, 
1797; graduated at the 
Uni ted Sta tes l\filitary 
Academy in 1814; promoted 
first lieutenant of artillery 
in 1820; participated in the 
Seminole 'Varin Florida in 
183ß-39, and was on duty 
near the frontier in the 
troubles with Canada in 
1839-40. During the war 
with l\Iexico he won great 
distinction in the battle of 
Buena Vista, where he held 
the key of the American 
position, and repeatedly 
checked assaults by the 
enemy. He was promoted 
major a few days prior to 
the action of Buena Vista, 
for his services in which he 
,"vas brevetted lieutenant- 
colonel. He was with his 
regiment, the 3d Artillery, 
on the San Francisco when 
that vessel was lost off the 
Capes of the Delaware on 
Dec. 24, 1853, when he, 
many officers. and 180 
soldiers were drowned. 
Washington, LA WRENCE, 
h a I f - b rot her 0 f George 
'Yashington; born in 1718. 
His mother, who was the 
first wife of Augustine 


WASHINGTON 


Washington, father of George, was Jane 
Butler. Lawrence received by his father's 
will the estate of Hunting Creek, on a 
bay and stream of that name, not far 
from Alexandria, and stretching for miles 
along the I)otomac. He inherited the mili- 
tary spirit of his father, and engaged 
in an expedition against the Spaniards 
in South America, holding a captain's com- 
mission. He embarked for the 'Vest In- 
dies in 1741, under General \Ventworth. 
That officer and Admiral Vernon COIn- 
manded a joint expedition against Car- 
thagena, which l'esulted in disaster, not 
less than 20,000 British soldiers and sea- 
men perishing, chiefly from a fa tal sick- 
ness like yellow fever. It was in the midst 
of that terrible pestilence that the seeds 
of a fatal disease were planted in the 
8yst
m of J..Ja wrence \Vashington, against 
which he struggled for years. During the 
campaign he had gained the confidence 
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of both \Ventworth and Vernon. I.lawrenee 
intended to go to England and join the 
regular army, but, falling in Jove with 
the beautiful Anne }-'airfax, tIleY were 
married in July, 1743. lIe took possession 
of his fine estate, and named it 1\1:onnt 
Vernon, in honor of the gallant admiral. 
Little George was a frequent and much- 
petted vh;itor at 1\:1ount Vernon. In 1751, 
when George was nineteen years of age, 
his brother felt compelled to go to B3.r- 
hadoes in search of a renovation of his 
health. George went with him. But con- 
sumption was wasting the life of Lawrence, 
and he returned home in 1\Iay, 1752, to 
dip in .July following. By a provision of 
his will, his half-brotIlPr George became 
th(' owner of the 1\Iount Vernon estate 
and other property valued at $200,000. 


Washington, LEWIS \Vn.LIAM, planter; 
born in Georgetown, D. C., about 1825; 
son of Gporge C. \Vashiugton; received 
a. good education; settled in Jefferson 
county, Va., and became a p!anter. He 
was conspicuously connrcted with .Tolm 
Drown's raid on Harper's Ferry in 185!), 
where he was captured by Drown and 
held as a hostage. During the Civil \Val' 
his property ,vas confisøuted, but later 
was released hy the government. lIe had 
a valuable collection of George \Vash- 
ington's. relics, including the sword tllat 
was Brut to him by Frederick the Great. 
He dipd at Harpel"s Fprry, 'V. Va., Oct. 
1, lR71. 
Washington, 1\IARTIIA. wife of Gf'orge 
\Vashington; born in New Kent countY1 
Va., in May, 1732. Her maiden name waij 
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Dandridge, and at the age of seventeen 
years she married Daniel Parke Custis, 
son of one of the King's council for Yir- 
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ginia. At his death she was left with two 
childrcn amI a large fortune, and dwelt 
at his mansion, known as the 'Vhitc House, 
in New Kent county, until her marriage 
with Colonel 'Vashington in January, 
175ü. Soon after their marriage they took 
up their abode at l\lount Vernon, on the 
Potomac. She was a very beautiful wom- 
an, a little below the medium size, ele- 
gant in person, her eyes dark and ex- 
pressive of the most kindly good-nature, 
her complexion fair, and her whole face 
heamed with intelligence. If er temper, 
though quick, was 
sweet and placable, 
and her manners 
were extremely 
winning. She 
loved the society 
of her friends, al- 
ways dressed with 
scrupulous regard 
tot he require- 
ments of the best til Howe evacuated Boston. "lashing- 
fashions 0 f the ton's headquarters there were in the fine 
day, and was in mansion that was for many years the 
1tIRS. W ASHlXGTmr's ßlcIDAL- 
WATCH. every respect a residence of Longfellow, the poet. 
brilliant mem ber The ppople showed affectionate regard 
of the social cÏrclf's which, before the for l\frs. 'Vashingtou, as the wife of the 
Revolution, composed the viC'e-regal court first President, when she jouruf'yed from 
at the old Virginia capital. During l\{ount VeI'non to New York to join her 
the Revolutionary 'Var she mntally husband then' after the inauguration. 
spent the winter months at the headquar- She left l\Iount Vernon in her chaise on 
1
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tel's of her husband; and after the war 
she received with grace and dignity, as 
the head of the household of the great 
patriot, the numerous distinguished guests 
who thronged to l\Iount Yernon. One of 
her two children died just as she was 
blossoming into womanhood; the other, 
a son, was aide-de-camp to 'Vashington 
during the war. He died in October, 1781, 
leaving two children-a son and a daugh- 
ter-w hom 'Vashington adopted as his 
own. 
On Dec. II, 1775, :\lrs. 'Vashington ar- 
rived at CamLridge, accompanied by her 
son, John Parke CustiH, and his wife. 
She was very ho
pitably receivcd and wel- 
comed by the luost distinguished families 
ill l\Ia

achusetts. The army hailed her 
prf>s()uC'e on this, as on all other oectu;ions, 
with enthusiasm. She was urged to make 
the vi
it and :-;pcnd some time at head- 
quarters hy two motivps-one. affection 
for her hu;o:halHI; and another. hecause of 
apprehensions of danger at l\lount Vernon 
on account of the operations of Lord Dun- 
more. She remained in Cambridge un- 
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3 foreshowing of monarchical ceremonies. 
She died at 
fount Vernon, Va., in May, 
1802. 
Washington, :l\IARY, mother of George 
'Vashington. She is believed to have been 
a lineal descendant of John Ball, the 
mediæval champion of the rights of man, 
who was executed at Coventry in the ycar 
1381 for participating in \Vat Tyler's 
}'ebellion. Co!. 'Villiam Ball, a native of 
Kent, came from England with his family 
about the year 1ß50, and settled in 
I.Jancaster county, Ya., where he died 
in lß5ü, leaving two sons, 'Yilliam and 
Joseph, and one daughter, Hannah. 'VilI- 
iam left eight sons and one daughter, 
J\lary, who was born in the year 170ß. 
Joseph naIl was a well-to-do planter on 
the Rappahannock River, a vestryman 
of Christ Church in Lancaster. He was 
commissioned colonel by Gov. Alex- 
anùer Spottswoode, and was known as 
Colonel Ball, of l.Jancaster, to distin- 
guish him from another Colonel Ball, his 
cousin. 
'Vhell :l\[ary Ball was about seventeen 
ye:us of age she wrote to her brother in 
England on family matters a letter which 
is still in existence, the conclusion of 
which is as follows: "'Ve have not had a 
school-master in our neighborhood until 
now (.Jan. 14, 1728) in nearly four years. 
'Ve have now a young master living with 
us, who was educated at Oxford, took 
orders, and came over as assistant to Rev- 
erend Kpmp, of Gloucester. That parisI) 
is too poor to keep both, and he teaches 
:-;('hool for his board. He teaches sistf'r 
Rusie and me and J\ladam Carter's boy 
and two other scholars. I am now learn- 
ing pretty fast. J\lamma, Susie, and I 
all send love to you and J\:1ary. This letter 
from your loving sister, :l\1ary BaIL" 
J\lary naIl married Augu:-;tine 'Vashing- 
ton in 1730. Their first child was George 
'Vashington, who, when seventeen years 
of age, wrote the following memorandum 
in his mother's nible: "George \Vashing- 
ton, 
on to Augu:-;tine and J\Iary, his wife, 
was horn the eleventh day of Ff'hruary, 
1731-32, about ten in the morning, and 
wns haptized the 
d of April following. 
1\11'. Bevpr1ey \Vhiting and Capt. Chris- 
topher Ht'ooks, god-fathen
, and 1\lrs. J\:1il- 
dred Gregory, god-mother." 
Early in April, 1743, Augustine Wash- 
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1\lay 19, 17Sü, with her two grandchil- 
dren, George \\T ashington Parke and 
Eleanor Parke Custis. She was clothed 
tidily in American textile manufactures. 
She lodged at Baltimore on the first night 
of her journey. "Then she approached that 

ity she was met by a cavalcade of gentle- 
men and escorted into the town. Fire- 
works were displayed in her honor, and 
a band of music serenaded her in the even- 
ing. \Yhen she approached Philadelphia 
she was met, 10 miles in the suburbs, by 
the governor of the State, the speaker of 
the Assembly, a troop of dragoons, and 
a large cavalcade of citizens. Some dis- 
tance f1'01n the city she was welcomed 
Ly a brilliant company of women in car- 
riagps. She was escorted by these gentle- 
111en and ladies to Gray's Ferry, on the 
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Schuylkill, where they all partook of a 
collation; and from that point to the 
city 1\11"s. Hobert 1\lorris occupied a seat 
by the side of 1\:1rs. \Vashington. 'Vhen 
the procession f'utered the city the wife 
of the President was greeted with a salute 
of thirteen guns. She journeyed on to New 
York. At Elizabethtown Point she was 
received by her husband, Robert J\lorris, 
and several distinguished gentlemen, in 
the splendid barge in which \Vashington 
had been conveyed from the same place to 
New York a month before. It was manned 
by thirteen sailors. 'Vhen the barge a p- 
proached 'Yhitehall, the landing-place in 
:New York, crowds of citizens were there 
_ assembled, who greeted 1\1rs. \Vashington 
with cheers, and from the battery near 
hy the thunder of thirteen cannon gave 
her a welcome. In all this there was 
nothing very extravagant, considering the 
circumstances. Yet there were sturdy re- 
publicans who viewed the pageantry with 
suspicion, believing that they saw in this 
1S8 
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MARY WASIIIl'õGTOX (From an old print). 


ington rode several hours in a cold rain- 
storm, became chilled, and died of fever 
on the 12th of the month, aged forty-nine 
:rears, leaving an ample 
esta te for his widow and 
children; and directing 
tha t the proceeds of all 
tlu> property of l\lrs. 
\Yashington's ch i ld I' en 
should be at her disposal 
until they had attained 
their majority. 1\11'8. "Tashington man- consult with him about her affairs, was a 
aged the est.ate with great judgment. great ('omfort. 
The marriage of George \Yashington to At the outbreak of the French and 
::\frs. CW;;tiH made his mother very happy. Indian \Yar, \Vashington persuaded his 
The social position, the fortune, and mother to leave her exposed house on the 
t.lH' lovely chara('ter of his bride were Rappalw,nnock, and remove to Fredericks- 
extremely satisfactory to her. The as- burg, where she continued to live until 
IS!) 


surance that her eldest son was now set- 
tled for life not far from his mother, 
where she might enjoy his society and 


MARY WASHINGTO
'S SIGNATl"RE. 
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her death, Aug. 25. 1789. In 1894, the north by Canada. The :first American 
through thp instrumentality of the Na- settlement in the limits of the State was 
tional 1\lary \\\l8hington 1\Iemorial A:5so- at TUUlwater, in 1845, by a few families 
dation, a lllonunwnt was erected in honor who had crossed the plains. Before that 
of her memory at Jfredericksburg, Va. The the only white dweller:5 were employê8 of 
shaft J'ises from a pedestal 11 feet sqnare, the Hudson Bay Company. \Vashington 


.I'. 
l \, 
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MONUME
T IN MEMORY OF MARY WASHI
GTO
 AT FREDERICKRßfTRG, VA. 


anù carries the following' inscription: Tf'rritory was RPt apart from Oregon by 
"1\fary, the 1\10ther of \Vashington. Erect- a('t of Congress, 1\Iar('h 2, 1853. \Yhpn 
ed by hpr Countrywomen." Oregon became a State, Feb. 14, IS5f), 
Washington, RTATE OF, created from CongresH added to 'Vashingtun Tf'rritory 
'VaslIington Territory, which was original- the region hetween tlw eastC'rn houndary 
ly a part of Orpgon, and was the most of that Rtate anù the RoC'ky l\fountains. 
northwpstprn portion of Uw repuhlic until f'mbracing Uw present Statp of Idaho and 
Alaska was purchm:;ed. It is boundpd on parts of 1\10ntana and \Vyoming. The San 
190 
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Juan Islands, formerly claimed by Great 
Britain, \V{'re decided, in 1872, by the 
arLitratioll of the Emperor of Germany, 


STAn
 SEAL OF WASHIXGTON. 


to belong to the Cnited Rtates. 'Vash- 
ington was admitted as a Statp in IRS!). 
OJympia is the capital. The population 
in I8nü was 34H,:mO; in InDO, 518,10;3. See 
UNITED STATES, \Y ASIII
GTO
, vol. ix. 


TERRITORIAL GOYERNORS. 
I. I. Stevens............afo;snmes offke...I\ov. 28 1853 
}<'ayette Mc;\\ulle.u. ...... " September: 11'157 
C. H. Mason. aetlIlg . .. .. " .... . .July 1858 
Richard D. Gholson. ... " " .... . . ,,' 1859 
Henry 
r. McGill, acting. :: .... . ,May, 1860 
W. H. Wallace... ' ..... .. .... . ...... 1861 
L. J. S. Turney, acting... ........... " 
William Pickering...... . ... ...June, 1862 
Marshall F. Moore....... " . . . . . . . . . .. 1867 
Alvan Flanùers. . . . . . . . . . " . . . . . . . . . " 18(i9 
Edward S. Salomon..... " .... . . . . . .. 1870 
Elisha Pyre Ferry... h .. " .... . . . .. " 1872 
William A. Newell....... " . . . . . . . . . .. 1880 
WatsonC. Squire........ " ...........1884 
Eugene Semple..... ..... " .... ... . eo. 1887 
Miles C. Moore.......... " .... . . . .... IH88 
STATE GOVERNORS. 
Elisha P. Ferry. .,. ... .. .assumes office.. . Nov. 18, 1889 
John H. :McGraw........ " ...January, 1893 
.Tohn R. Rogers. ..... . ..." "1897 
HenryG. McBride....... " ........... 1901 
A. E. ]1,1 ead. . . . . . . . . . . . . . ., . . . . . " . . .. 1905 
C'KITED STATES SENATORS. 


Name. No. of Congress. Term. 
.fohn B. Allen........... 51st to 53d 1890 to 1893 
Watson C. Squire........ 51st " 53th 1890 " 1897 
'0 acant* . . .. . . . . . .. .. . . . 53d " - - .. - 
John L. Wilson.......... 54th " 56 th 18!15 " 1899 
George Turnet" . . . . . . . . . . 55th " 57th 1897 " 1903 
Addison G. Foster....... 5Gth ., - 1899 " - 
Levi Ankeny. ..... ...... 58th .. - 190:
 .. - 


* Cpon the ('xpiration of .John n. Allen's term in 1R93 
th('re was a dealiloek and the office was vacant until 
Wilson's election in It;
5. 
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Washington, TREATY OF. 
\1"t. 1. bama claims, shall be referred to a tri- 
\Yhereas differences have aris('n betwf'('n bunal of arbitration, to be composed of 
the government of the United State" and five arbitrators, to be appointed in the 
the govenunent of her Britannic l\ftij- fol1owing manner, that is to say: One 
esty, and still exist, growing out of the shall be named by the PrøÜdent of the 
ads committed by the several v('s
eIR United States, one shall be named by her 
whiC'h have given rise to th(' claims gen- BI'itannic :l\Iajesty, his :Majesty the ICing 
erally known as the Al((7)(fma, claims; and of Italy shall be requested to name one, 
whereas her BritanniC' )fajesty has au- the President of the Swiss Confederation 
thori7ed her high C'ommissioners and shall be r('quested to name one, and his 
pl('nipot(>ntiaries to express in a friendly :l\Iajesty the Emperor of Brazil shall be 
spirit the regret felt by hel' IVlajesty's requested to name one. In case of death. 
g(wernment for the ('scape, under what- a ùsen('e, or incapacity to serve, of either 
(-vel' circumstances, of the .tlabama anù of the said arbih"atOl's, 01' in the event 
other vf'ssels from British ports. and for of either of the said arhih'ators omitting, 
the depredations committed by those y('s- or declining, or ceasing to aet as such, 
sel4;j; now. in order to remove and adjust the Prf'sident of the United Stat('s, or 
an complaints and claims on the part her Britannic l\Iajesty, or his l\:Iajesty 
of the Unitf'd Statps, and to providf' for the King of Italy, or the President of the 
the spef'dy sf'ttlf'ment of such claims whif'h Swiss Conf('deration. or his :l\Iajesty the 
are not admittpd hy her Drib.nnie l\Iajes- EmperOl' of Brazil, as the case may be, 
ty's government, 11lf' high C'ontracting par- may forthwith name another p('rson to 
tif's agree that all the said daims growing aet as arhitrator in tllf' plåce and stead 
out of ad
 committf'd by tllf' afor('snid of tIw arbitrator originally nanwd hy 
\('ss{'l
, and genpralJy known as the 41a- such head of State; and in the event of 
1!)l 
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refusal or omission, for two months after is to be procured. If, in the case sub- 
the receipt of the request, from either of mitted, any report or document in the 
the high contracting parties, of his l\Iaj- exclusiye posHession of any party be 
esty the King of Italy, or the President omitted, such party shall be bound, if the 
of the Swiss Confederation, 01' his :\fajesty other party thinks proper to apply for it, 
the Emperor of Brazil, to name an arbi- to furnish that party with a copy thereof, 
trator, either to fill the original appoint- and either party may call upon the otll- 
ment or in place of one who may have er, through the arbitrators, to produce the 
died, be absent, or incapacitated, or who originals or certified copies of any papers 
may omit, decline, or from any cause adduced as evidence, giving in each in- 
cease to act as such arbitrator, his :\fajesty stance such reasonable notes as the arbi- 
the King of Sweden and Norway shall trators may require. 
be requested to name one or more per- Art. 5. It shall be the duty of the agent 
f1ons, as the CRse may bp, to aet as such of each party, within two months after 
arbitrator or arbitrators. the expiration of the time limited for 
Art. 2. The arbitrators shan meet at the delivery of the counter-case on both 
Geneva, in Switzerland, at the earliest sides, to deliver in duplicate to each of 
day con\"enient after they shall have the said arbitrators, and to the agent 
been named, and shall proceed impartially of the other party, a written or printed 
and cal'efully to examine and decide all argument, showing the points and refer- 
questions that shall be laid before them ring to the evidence upon which his gov- 
on the part of the governments of the ernment relies; and the arbitrators may, 
United States and her Britannic l\lajesty if they desire further elucidation with re- 
respectiyely. All questions considered by gard to any point, require a wI'itten or 
the tribunal, including the final award, printed statement or argument, or oral 
shall be decided by a majority of all the argument by counsel upon it. But in such 
arbitrators. Each of all of the high con- case the other party shall be entitled to 
tracting parties shall also name one per- reply, either oraUy or in writing, as the 
son to attend the tribunal as its agent case may be. 
to represent it generally in all matters 
\rt. ß. In deciding the matters sub- 
connected with the arbitration. mitted to the arbitrators, they shall be 
Art. 3. The written or printed case of goyerned by the following three rules 
each of the two parties, accompanied by to be taken as applicable to the case, and 
the documents, the official correspondence, by such principles of international law, 
and other eviden('e on whicIl each relies, not inconsistent therewith, as the arbi- 
shall be deliyered in duplicate to each of trators shall detenuine to have been ap- 
the arbitrators, and to the agent of the plicable to the case. 
othcr party, as soon as may be after the Rules.-A neutral goyernment is bound, 
organization of the tribunal, but within first, to use due diligence to prevent the fit- 
a period 110t exceeding six months frmu ting out, arming, or equipping, within its 
the date of the exchange of the ratifica- jurisdiction, of any n
ssel which it ha
 
tion of this treaty. reasonable ground to belieye is intended 
Art. 4. \Yithin four months after the to crui
e or to carryon war against a 
delivery on both sides of the written or power with which it is at peace, and also 
printed case, either party may, in like to use likc diligence to prevent the depart- 
manner, deliyer in duplicate to each of ure from its jurisdiction of any vessel 
the said arbitrators, and to the agent intended to cruise or carryon war as 
of the other party, a counter-case, and aboye, such vessel having been specially 
additional documents, correspondence, and adapted, in whole or in part, within such 
('vidence, in reply to the other party. The jurisdiction, to warlike use; second, not 
arbitrators may, however, extend the time to permit or suffer either belligerent 
for delivering such counter-case, docu- to make use of its ports or waters as the 
ments, correspondence, and eyidcnce, when, base of nayal operations against the other, 
in their judgment, it becomes necessary, or for the purpose of the rcnewal or 
in cons(>quence of thc distance of the place augmentation of military supplieH or 
from which the evidence to be presented arms, or the recruitment of men j third, 
HE
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to exercise due diligence in its own ports delivered to the agent of Great Britain 
and waters, and, as to all persons within for his government. 
its juri:sdiction, to prcn
nt any violation Art. 8. Each governllH'nt shall pay its 
of the foregoing obligations and duties. own agent, and provide for the proper 
Hel Britannic l\Iajesty has commanded remyneration of the COUll
el employed by 
lieI' high commissioIl(\rs and plenipoten- it, and of the arbitrator appointed by it, 
tiaries to declare that lwr 1\Iajesty's gov- and for the expen:se of prepäring and sub- 
ernment cannot assent to the foregoing mitting its case to the tribunal. All other 
rulps, as a statpIllent of principles of in- f'xpenses connected with the arbitration 
tf'rnational law which were in force at shall be defrayed by the two goyernments 
the tinw when the claims mentioned in in equal moieties. 
Art. 1 arose, but that lH'r Britannic Art. 9. The arbitrators shall keep an 
:Majesty's government, ill order to evince accurate record of their proceedings, and 
its desire of strengthening the friendly may appoint and f'mploy the necessary 
relations between the two countries and officers to assist them. 
of making satisfactory provision for the Art. 10. In case the tribunal finds that 
future, agrees that, in deciding the ques- Great Britain has failed to fulfil any 
tions between the two countries arising duty or duties, as aforesaid, and does not 
out of those claims, the arbitrators should award a sum in gross, the high contract- 
a
sume that her )fajesty's government ing parties agree that a board of assessors 
had undertaken to act upon tJ1P principles shall be appointed to ascertain and de- 
set forth in Uwse rules, and the high tf'rmine what claims are valid, and what 
eontracting parties agree to observe these amount or amounts shan be paid by Great 
nIles between themselves in future, and Rritain to the United States on account 
to bring them to the knowledge of other of the liability arising from such failure 
maritime powers, and to invite them to as to each vessel, according to the extent 
accede to them. of such liability, as decided by the arbi- 
Art. 7. The decision of the tribunal trators. The board of assessors shall be 
shaH, if possible, be made within three constituted as foIlows: One member there- 
months from the close of the argument of shall be named by the President of the 
on both sides. It shan be made in writ- United States, one member thereof shall 
ing, and dat('d, and shall be signed by the be named by her Britannic ::\Iajesty, one 
arbitrators who may assent to it. The memb('r thereof shaH he named by the rep- 
Raid tri1mnnl shall fin.:;t determine as to resentative at \Vashington of his l\lajestr 
f'ach ve
s('l separately, wl1Pthpr Great the King of Italy; and, in case of a va- 
TIritain has by any act or omisHion failed cancy happening from any cause, it shaH 
to fulfil finy of the duties set forth in the be filled in the same nlanner in which 
foregoing three rules, or recognized by the original a ppointnwnt was made. As 
the principles of intf'rnational law, not soon as po
sible, after such nominations, 
inconsistent with such rules, and shall the board of assessors shaH be organized 
certify suC'h fact as to each of the said in \Yashington, with power to hold their 
ve:,sels. In case the tribunal find that sittings there or in New York or in Bos- 
Great Britain has failf'd to fulfil any ton. The members thereof shall severally 
duty or duties as aforesaid, it may, if it subscribe a solemn declaration that they 
think proper, pI'oceed to award a sum in will impartiaIJy and carefully examine 
gross to be paid by Great Britain to the and decidf', to the best of th('i\' judgnwnt. 
United States for all the elaim8 referrpd and according to justice and equity, all 
to it; and in 
mch case the gros
 sum so matters suhmitted to them
 and shall 
awarded shaIJ be paid in coin by the go v- forthwith proC'eed. under such rules and 
ernment of Great TIritain to tIw goyern- regulations as they may prescribe, to the 
ment of the United States at \Yashington investig'ation of the claims which shall be 
within twelve months after the date of present('d to them hy the government of 
the award. The award shall be in dupli- the United States, and shall examine and 
cate, one copy whereof shaH be delivered ([ecide upon them in 
mch order and n1an- 
to the agent of the United States for his ner aR tllf'Y may think proper, but upon 
governInent; and the other copy shall be such evidence or information only as shall 
X.-N 193 
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be furnished by or on behalf of the gov- 
ernments of Great Britain and of the 
United States respecti,-ely. They shall be 
bound to hear on each separate claim, if 
required, one person on behalf of each gov- 
ernment as counselor agent. A majority 
of the assessors in each case shall be suf- 
ficient for a decision. The decision of the 
assessors shall be given upon such claim 
in writing
 and shall be signed by them Art. 12. The high contracting partie
 
respectively, and dated. Every claim shall agree that all claims on the part of cor- 
be presf'nted to the assessors within six porations, companies, or private individu- 
months from the day of their first meet- als-citizens of the United States-upon 
ing; but they may, for good cause shown, the government of her Britannic l\Iajesty 
ext
nd the time for the prf'sentation of arising out of acts committed against the 
any claim to a further period not exceed- persons or property of citizens of the 
ing three months. The assessors shall re- enited States during the period between 
port to each government, at or before the April 13, ISß1, and April 9, ISß5, inclu- 
expiration of one year from the date of sive (not being claims growing out of the 
their first meeting, the amount of claims acts of the vessels referred to in Art. 
decided by them up to the date of such 1 of this treaty), and all claims. with the 
report. If further claims then remain un- like exception on the part of corporations, 
decided, they shall make a furthf'r report companies, or private individuals, sub- 
at or before the expiration of two years jects of het Britannic l\lajesty, upon the 
from the date of such first meeting; and government of the United States arising 
in case any claims remain undetermined out of acts committed against the per- 
at that time, they shall make a final re- sons or property of subjects of her Bri- 
port within a further period of six months. tannic Majesty during the same period, 
The report shall be made in duplicate, which may have been presented to either 
and one copy thereof shall be delivered govf'rnment for its interposition with 
to the Secretary of State of the United the other, and which yet remain unset- 
States, and one copy thereof to the rep- tied, as well as any other sUe'h claims 
resentative of her Britannic Majesty at which may be presf'nted within the time 
\Vashington. All sums of money which specified in Art. 14 of this treaty, shall 
may be awarded under this article Bhall bf' referred to three commissioners, to be 
be payable at \Vashington, in coin, within appointed in the following manner-that 
twelve months after the delivery of each is to say, one commissioner shall be 
report. The board of assessors may em- named by. the President of the enited 
ploy such clerks as they shall think neces- Statf:'s, one by her Britannic l\Iajesty, and 
sary. The expenses of the board of as- the third by the President of the Unitf'd 
sessors shall be assumed equally by the Statf's and her Britannic l\Iajesty con- 
two governments, and paid from time to jointly; and in case the third commis- 
time, as may be found expedient, on the sionf'r shall not have heen so nanlPd with- 
production of accounts certified by the in a period of three monthR from the date 
board. The remunf'ration of the assess- of the exchange of the ratification of this 
ors shall also be paid by the two govern- treaty, then the third commissioner shall 
ments in equal moieties in a similar be named by the rf:'presentative at \Vash- 
manner. ington of his l\Iajesty the King of Spain. 
Art. 11. The high contracting parties In case of the death, absence, or inca- 
engaged to consider the result of the pro- pacity of any commissioner, or in the 
ceedings of the tribunal of arbitration event of anv commissioner omitting or 
and of the board of assessors, should such c{.asing to a
t, the vacancy slmll be filled 
board be appointed, as a full, perfect, and in the manner hereinbefore provided for 
final settlement of all the claims herein- making the original appointment. the 
before referred to, and further engage that period of three montlIs, in case of such 
every such claim, whether the same may substitution, being caleulated from the 
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or may not have been presented to the 
notice of, made, preferred, or laid before 
the tribunal or board, shall, from and 
after the conclusion of the proceedings of 
the tribunal or board, be considered and 
hea ted as finally settled, barred, and 
tl)ellceforth inadmissible. 
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date of the happening of the vacancy. 
The commissioners so named shall meet 
at 'Vashington at the earliest convenient 
period after they have been respectively 
named, and...l f'hall, before proceeding to 
any bu
ines8, make and subscribe a 
solemn declaration that they will impar- 
tially and carefully examine and decide, 
to the best of their judgment and accord- 
ing to justice and equity, all such claims 
as shall be laid before them on the part 
of the governments of the United States 
and her Britannic :Majesty, respectively, 
and such declarations shall be entered on 
the record of their proceedings. 
Art. 13. The commissioners shall then 
fOl thwith proceed to the investigation of 
the claims which shall be presented to 
them. They shall investigate and decide 
i3uch claims in such order and such manner 
as they may think proper, but upon such 
evidence or information only as shall be 
furnished by or on behalf of the respective 
governments. They shall be bound to re- 
ceive and consider all written documents 
or statements which may be presented to 
them by or. on behalf of the respective 
governments, in support of or in answer 
to any claim, and to hear, if required, one 
person on each side on behalf of each 
government, as counselor agent for such 
government, on each and every separate 
claim. A majority of the commissioners 
shall be sufficient for an award in each 
case. The award shall be given upon each 
claim in writing, and shall be signed by 
the commissioners assenting to it. It shall 
be competent for each government to name 
one person to attend the commissioners 
as its agent. to prespnt and support claims 
on its behalf, and to answer claims made 
upon it, and to represent it generally in 
al1 mattprs connected with the investiga- 
tion and decision thereof. The high con- 
tracting parties hereby engage to con- 
sider the decision of the commissioners 
as absolutely final and conclusive upon 
each claim decided upon by tJIem, and to 
give full effect to such decisions, without 
any objection, evasion, or delay whatsoever. 
Art. 14. Every claim shan be presented 
to the commissioners within six months 
from the day of their first meeting, un- 
lpss in any case where reasons for delay 
shall be estab1ished to the satisfaction of Art. IS. It is agreed by the high con- 
the commissioners, and in any such casp tracting parties that, in addition to the 
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the period for presenting the claim may be 
extended by them to any time not exceed- 
ing three months longer. The commis- 
sioners shall be bound to examine and de- 
cide upon every claim within two years 
from their first meeting. It f'hall be com- 
petent for the commissioners to decide in 
each case, whether any claim has or has 
not been made, preferred, and laid before 
them, either wholly or to any and what 
extent, according to the true intent and 
meaning of this treaty. 
Art. 15. All sums of money which may 
be aw
U"ded by the commissioners on ac- 
count of any claims shall be paid by the 
one government to the other, as the case 
may be, within twelve months after the 
date of the final award, without interest, 
and without any deduction, save as speci- 
fied in Art. 16 of this treaty. 
Art. 16. The commissioners shall keep 
an accurate record and correct minutes, 
or notes, of all their proceedings, with the 
dates thereof, and may appoint and em- 
ploy a secretary, and any other necessary 
officer or officers, to assist them in the 
transaction of the business which may 
come before them. Each government shaH 
pay its own commissioner, and agent, or 
counsel. All other expenses shan be de- 
frayed by the two governments in equal 
moipties. ffhe whole expenses of the com- 
mission, including contingent expenses, 
shall be paid by a ratable deduction on the 
amount of the sums awarded by the com- 
missioners: Provided always that such 
deduction shall not exceed the rate of 
5 per cent. on the sums so awarded. 
Art. 17. The high contracting partie" 
engage to consider the result of the pro- 
ceedings of this commission as a fuJI, per- 
fect, and final settlement of all such 
claims as are mentioned in Art. 12 of 
this treaty upon either government, and 
further engage that every sueh claim, 
whether or not the sanle may have been 
presented to the notice of, made "pre- 
ferred" or laid before the said commis- 
sion, shall, from and after the conclm;Îon 
of the proceedings of said commission. be 
considered, and treated as finally settled, 
barred, and thenceforth inadmissible. 
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Jiberty secured to the United States fisher- part of said coasts in their occupancy for . 
men by the convention between the United t.he same purpose. It is understood that 
States and Great Britain, signed at Lon- the above-mentioned liberty applies sole- 
don, on Oct. 20, 1818, of taking, curing, ly to the sea fishery, and that the salmon 
and drying fish on cedaill coasts of the and shad fisheries, and all other fisheries 
British North Amel'ican colonies, therein in rivers and mouths of rivers, are hereby 
definf'd, and inhabitants of the United reserved exclusively for fishermen of the 
States shall have, in common with the United States. 
subjects of her Britannic Majesty, the Art. 20. It is agreed that the places 
liberty, for the term of years mentioned in designated by the commissioners appoint- 
Art. 33 of this treaty, to take fish of ed under the first article of the treaty be- 
every kind. except slwll-fish, on the sea.. tween the United States and Great Brit- 
coasts and shores, and in ihe bays, har- ain, concluded at \Vashington on June 5, 
bors, and cr('eks of the provinces of ] 854, upon the coasts of her Britannic 
Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, l\lajesty's dominions and of the United 
and the colony of Prince Edward's Island, States, as places reserved from the com- 
and of the several islands thereunto ad- mon right of fishing under that treaty, 
jacent, without being restricted to any shall be regarded as in like manner re- 
distance from the shore, with permission served from the common right of fishing 
to land upon the said coasts, and shores, under the preceding articles. In case any 
and islands, and also upon the Magdalen question should arise between the govern- 
Islands. for the purpose of drying their ments of the United States and of her 
nets and curing their fish: Provided that Britannic l\lajesty as to the common right 
in so doing th('y do not interfere with the of fishing in places not thus designated as 
rights of private property, or with the reserved, it is agreed that a conlluission 
Briti!"1h fishermen in the peaceable use of shall be appointed, to designate such 
any part of the said coasts in their oc- places, and shall be constituted in the 
cupancy for the same purpose. It is un- same manner, and have the same powers, 
derstood that the above-mentioned liberty dut.ies, and authorities as the commission 
applies solely to the sea fishery, and that appointed under the said first article of 
the f:;almon and shad fisheries, and all the treaty of June 5, 1854. 
other fisheries in rivers and the mouth of Art. 21. It is agreed that, for the term 
rivers, are hereby reserved exclusively for of years mentioned in Art. 33 of this 
British fishermen. treaty, fish-oil and fish of all kinds, "ex- 
Art. 19. It is agreed by the high con- cept fish of the inland lakes and of the 
trading parties that British subjects shan rivers falling into them, and except fi
h 
have, in comni.on with the citi7.ens of thp preseryed in oil," being the produce of 
United States, the liberty, for the tenn the fisheries of tIle United States, or of 
of years mentioned in Art. 33 of this the Dominion of Canada. or of Prince 
trpaty. to take fish of every kind, except Edward's Island, shall be admitted into 
f:hell-fish, on the eastern sea - coa8t and each country, respectively. free of duty. 
shores of the United States north of the Art. 22. Inasmuch as it is asserted by 
30th parallel of north latitude, and on the the government of her Britannic :!\Iajesty 
shores of the several islands thereunto that the privileges accorded to the citizens 
adjaC'ent, and in the bays, harbors, and of the United States, under Art. 18 of 
creeks of the said sea-coasb;; and shores of this treaty, are of greater value than 
the United States, and of the said islands, those accorded by Arts. 19 and 21 of thiR 
without being restricted to any distance treaty to the subjects of her Britannic 
from the shore, with permission to land :Majesty, and this assertion is not ad. 
upon the said coasts of the enited States mitted by the government of the United 
and of the islands aforesaid, for the pur- States, it is further agreed that commis- 
pose of drying their nets and curing their sioners shan be appointed to determine, 
fish: Provided that in so doing they do having regard to the privileges accorded 
not interfere with the rights of -private by the United States to the subjects of 
property, or with the fislwrmen of the 11('r Britannic l\Iajesty, as stated in Arts. 
UnIted States in the peaceable use of any 19 and 21 of this treaty, the amount of 
If)ß 
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any compensation which, in their opinion, bound to receive such oral or written tes- 
ought to be paid by the government of timony as ('ither government may pre- 
the United States to the government of sent. If either party shall offer oral tes- 
her Britannic :ßIajesty, in return for the timony, the other party shall have the 
privileges accorded to the citizens of the right of cross-examination, under such 
LTnited States under Art. 18 of this niles as the commissioners shall pre- 
treaty; that any sum of money which sel'ibe. If in the case submitted to the 
the said commissioners may so award commissioners either party shall have 
, shall be paid by the United States gov- specified or alluded to any report or 
ernment in a gross sum within twelve document in its own exclusive possession 
l!.1onths after such award shall have been without annexing a copy, such party 
given. shall be bound, if the other party thinks 
Art. 23. 'fhe commissioners referred to proper to apply for it, to furnish that 
in the preceding article shall be appointed party with a copy thereof, and either 
in the following manner-that is to say: party may call upon the other through 
One commiEsioner shan be named by the the commissioners to produce the orig- 
President of the United States, one by inals or certified copies of any papers ad- 
bel' Britannic :l\lajesty, and a third by duced as evidence, giving in each instance 
the I>resident and her Britannic l\[ajesty such rea!-ìonable notice as the commis- 
conjointly; and, in case the third com- ðioners may l'equire. The case on either 
missioner shall not have been so named side shall be closed within a period of six 
within a period of three months from the months from the date of the organiza- 
date when this act shall take effect, then Hon of the commission; and the com- 
the third commissioner shall be named by missioners shaH he requested to give their 
the representative at London of his ::\Iaj- award as soon as possible thereafter. 
esty, the Emperor of Austria and King The aforesaid period of 8ix months may 
of Hungary. In case of the death, ab- be extended for three months in case of a 
sence, or incapacity of any commissioner, vacancy occurring among the commission- 
or in the event of any commissioner omit- ers under the circumstances contemplated 
ting or ceasing to act, the vacancy shall in Art. 23 of this treaty. 
he fined in the manner hereinhefore pro- Art. 25. The commissioners shan keep 
vided for making the original appoint- an accurate record and correct minutes, 
ment, the period of three months in case or notes, of all their proceedings, with 
of such substitution being calculated the dates thereof. and Illay a.ppoillt and 
from the date of the happening of the employ a secretary, and any other neces- 
vHeancy. The commissioners named shall sary officer or officers to assist them in the 
meet in the city of Halifax, in the transaction of the business which may 
province of Nova Scotia, at the earliest come before them. Each of the high con:- 
conyenient period after they have been Ü"actÎ11g parties shall pay its own com- 
re
pectively named, and shan, before pro- missioner and agent or counsel; all other 
('('eding to any business, make and sub- expenses shalI be defrayed by the two 
s('rihe a solemn declaration that they governments in equal moieties. 
wiII impartially and carefulIy exa,mine and Art. 2G. The navigation of the river 
dpcide the matter referred to them, to St. Lawrence, ascending and descending 
t.he best of their judgment, and accord- from the 45th paraIIel of north latitude, 
ing to justice and equity, and such dec- where it ceases to form the boundary be- 
laration shall be entered on the record tween the two countries, from, to, and 
of their proceedings. Each of the high into the sea, shall forever rpUlain free, 
contracting powers shall also name one and open for the purposes of commerce 
person to ath'nd tlU' commission as his to the citÏí":ens of the United Rtates, sub- 
agent, to represent it generally in all ject to any laws and rpgulations of Great 
matters connected with the commiqsioll. Britain or of the Dominion of Canada, not 
Art. 24. The proceedings shall be con- inconsistent with such privilege of free 
dncted in 
l1eh OI'<I(')" as the ('ommis
ioners navigation. Tbe navigation of tIlP rivers 
appointed und('r Arts. 22 and 23 of this Yucan, Porcupine, and Stikine, ascending 
treaty shall determine. They shall be and descending from, to, and into the sea, 
1!)7 
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shall forever remain free and open for the be conveyed in transit, without the pay- 
purposes of commerce to the citizens of ment of dl!ties, from such possessions 
Loth powers, subject to any laws and reg- through the territory of the United States 
ulations of either counb-v within its own for export from the said ports of the 
territory, not inconsistent with such privi- United .States. It is further agreed that, 
lege of free navigation. for the like period, goods, wares, or mer- 
Art. 27. The govermnent of her Bri- chandise, arriving at any of the ports 
tannic :Majesty engages to urge upon the of her Britannic :l\Iajesty's possessions in 
government of the Dominion of Canada North America., and destined for the Unit- 
to secure to the citizens of the United ed States, may be entered at the proper 
States the use of the 'Velland, St. Law- custom - house and conveyed in transit, 
rence, and other canals in the Dominion, without the payment of duties, thl'ough 
on terms of equality with the inhabitants the said possessions, under such rules and 
of the Dominion, and the government of regulations and conditions for the pro- 
the United States engages that the sub- tection of the revenue as the government 
jpcts of her Rritannic l\Iajesty shall en- of the said possessions may from time to- 
joy the use of the St. Clair Flats Canal time prescribe, and under like rules, regu- 
on tenus of equality with the citizens of lations, and conditions, goods, wares, or 
1he L'"nited States, and further engages merchandise may be conveyed in tran- 
to urge upon the State governments to hit without payment of duties, from the 
secure to the subjects of her Britannic lJnited States, through said possessions 
l\fajesty the use of the several State to other places in the United States, or 
canals connected with the navigation of for expOl't from ports in the said pos- 
the lakes or ri.vers traversed by or con- Eessions. 
tiguous to the boundary-line between the Art. 30. It is agreed that for the term 
possessions of the high contracting par- of years mentioned in Art. 33 of this 
ties on terms of equality with the in- treaty, subjects of her Britannic l\Iajesty 
habitants of the United States. may carry in British vessels, without pay- 
Art. 28. The navigation of Lake l\fichi- ment of duties, goods, wares, or mer- 
gan shall, also, for the term of years men- chandise, from one port or place within 
Honed in Art. 33 of this treaty, be free the territory of the United States, upon 
and open. for the purposes of commerce, the St. Lawrence, the Great Lakes, and 
t.o the subjects of her Britannic :Uajesty, the rivers connecting the same, to another 
subject to any laws and regulations of the port or place, within the territory of 
{Tnited States. or of the States bordering the United States as aforesaid: Provided 
tIlereon, not iuconsistent with such privi- that a portion of such transportation 
lege or free navigation. is made through the Dominion of Canada 
Art. 2û. It is agreed that. for the t(>rm by land-carriage and in bon{l. nnder such 
of years mentioned in Art. 33 of this rules and regulations as may be agreed 
trea ty, goods, wares, or merchandise, ar- upon between the government of her 
riving at the ports of New York, Boston, Britannic J\lajesty and the government of 
,I llIi Portland. and any other ports of the tIle United States. Citizens of the United 
{ nited States, which have been or may States may for the like period carry in 
from time to time be specially designated L'"nited States vessels, without payment 
h
' the President of the United States and of duty, goods, wares, or merchandise, 
destined for her Britannic Majesty's pos- from one port or place within the posses- 
sessions in North AmeriC'a, may be enter- sions of her Britannic l\Iajesty in North 
f'd at the propf'l" custom-house, and con- America to another port or place with- 
veyed in tran
it, without the paynwnt of in the said possession
: Provided that a 
(Îuti{'s, through the territory of the Unit- porti.on of su('h transportation is made 
ni States, undf'r sueh rulf's. regulat.ion
. through the territory of t.he United States 
and conditions for the prote('tion of the by land-carriage, and in bond, under such 
revenues as the government of the United rules and regulations as may bp agreed 

tates may from time to timf' prE'scribe, upon between the- government of the Unit- 
and under like rules, rpgulations. and con- ed States and the government of her 
<litions, goods, wares, or merchandise may Britannic J\iajesty. The government of 
IDS 
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the United States further engages not to 
impose any export duties on goods, wares, 
or merchandise carried under this article 
t.hrough the territory of the United States, 
and her Britannic :L\Iajesty's government 
engages to urge the Parliament of the 
Dominion of Canada, and the legislatures 
of the othel' colonies, not to impose any 
export duties on goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise carried under this article. And 
the government of the United States may, 
in case such export duties are imposed by 
the Dominion of Canada suspend, during 
the period that such duties are imposed, 
the right of carrying granted under this 
article in favor of the subjects of her 
Bri1 annic :ì\Iajesty. The government of 
the United States may also suspcnd the 
right of carrying granted in favor of the 
subjects of her Britannic l\Iajesty, under 
this article, in case the Dominion of 
Canada should at any time deprive the 
citizens of the United States of the use 
of the canals in said Domin1on on terms 
of equality with the inhabitants of the 
Dominion, as provided in Art. 27. 
Art. 31. The government of her Britan- 
nic l\Iajesty further engages to urge upon 
the Parliament of the Dominion of Canada 
and the legislature of New Brunswick that 
no export or othcr duty shall be levied on Art. 34. 'Vhereas it was stipulated by 
lumber or timber of any kind cut on that Art. 1, of the treatv concluded at 'Vash- 
portion of the American territory in the ington on June 15, IS-W, between the Unit- 
State of l\Iaine, watered by the river St. ed States and her Britannic 
lajesty, 
John and its tributaries, and floated down that the line of boundary between the ter- 
that river to the sea, when the same is ritory of the United States and those of 
shipped to the United States from the her Britannic :l\Iajesty, from the point 
province of New Brunswick; and in case of the 40th parallel of north latitude up 
any such export or other duty continues to which it had already been ascertained, 
to be levied after the expiration of one should be continued westward along the 
year from the date of the exc11ange of the said parallel of north latitude to the mid- 
ratifications of this treaty, it is agreed dIe of the channel which separates the 
that the government of the United States continent from Vancouver's Island, and 
may suspend the right of carrying here- thence southerly along the middle of the 
inbefore granted under Art. 30 of this said channel, and of Fuca Strait to the 
treaty for such period as such export or Pacific Ocean; and whereas the commis- 
other duty llmy be levied. sioners appointed by the two high con- 
Art. 32. It is further agreed that the tracting parties to determine that portion 
provisions and 
tipulations of Arts. 18 of the boundary which runs southerly 
to 25 of this treat.y, inclnsiye, shall ex- through the middle of the channel afore- 
tend to the colony of Newfoundland, so said were unable to agree upon the same; 
far as tlleY are applicahle. But, if the and whereas the government of her Bri- 
imperial Parliament, the legislature of tannic 
Iajesty claims that such boundary- 
Newfoundland, or the Congress of the line should, under the terms of the 
United States shall not embrace the colony treaty above recited, be run through the 
of Newfoundland in their laws enacted Rosario Straits, and the government of 
HW 


for carrying the foregoing articles into 
effect, then this article shall be of no ef- 
fect; but the omission to make provision, 
by law, to give it effect, by either of the 
legisla ti ve bodies aforesaid, shall not in 
any way impair any other articles of this 
trea ty. 
Art. 33. The foregoing articles, 18 to 25, 
inclusive, and 
J\.rt. 30 of this treaty, 
shall take effect as soon as the laws re- 
quired to carry them into operation shall 
have been passed by the imperial Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, by the Parliament 
of Canada, and by the legislature of 
Prince Edward's Island, on the one hand, 
and by the Congress of the United States 
on the other. Such assent having been 
given, the said articles shall remain in 
force for the period of ten years from 
the date at which they may come into oper- 
a tion; and further, until the expiration oi 
two years after either of the high con- 
tracting parties shall have given notice 
to the other of its wish to terminate the 
same; each of the high contracting par- 
ties being at liberty to give such notice 
to the other at the end of the said period 
of ten years, or at any time afterward. 
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the United States claims that it should of laying the first statement of the case 
be run through the Canal De Haro, it is l'efore the arbitrator. 
agreed that the respective claims of the Art. 37. If in the case submitted to the 
govermllent of her Britannic l'iIajesty and arbitrator either party shall specify Or 
of the governmcnt of the United States allude to any report or document in its 

hal1 be submitted to the arbitration and own exclusive possession, without annex- 
award of his :l\Iajesty the Emperor of Ger- ing a copy, slJ.ch party shall be bound, if 
many, who, having regard to the above- the other party thinks proper to apply 
mentioned article of the said treaty, shall for it, to furnish that party with a copy 
décide thereupon, finally and without ap- t hereof, and either party may call upon 
peal, which of those claims is most in ac- the other through the arbitrator to pro- 
cOl'dance with the true interpretation of duce the originals or certified copies of 
the treaty of June 15, 1846. any papers adduced as evidence, giving 
Art. 35. The award of his :l\Iajesty the in each instance such reasonable notice 
Emperor of Germany shall be considered as the arbitrator lllay require; and if the 
as absolutely final and conclusive, and full arbitrator should desire further elucida- 
effect shall be given to such award, with- tion or evidence with regard to any point 
out any objection, evasion, or delay what- contained in the statements laid before 
soever. Such decision shall be given in him, he shall be at liberty to require it 
writing, and dated. It shall be in what- from either party, and shall be at liberty 
soever form his l\Iajesty may choose to to hear one counselor agent for each 
adopt. It shall be delivered to the rep- party in relation to any matter, and at 
resentatives or other public agents of the such time and in such manner as he may 
United States and of Great Britain, re- think fit. 
spectivelJT, who may be actually at Berlin, Art. 38. The representatives or other 
and shall be considered as operative from public agents of the Pnited States and 
the day of the elate of the delivery thereof. Great Britain at Berlin, respectively, shall 
Art. 36. Tbe written or printed case of be considered as the agents of their re- 
each of the two parties, accompanied by 
pective governments to conduct their 
the evidence offered in support of the cases before the arhitrator, who shall be 
same, shall be laid before his Majesty the requested to addn.ss all his communica- 
Emperor of Germany within six months tions and give all his notices to such 
from the date of the exchange of the representatives, or other public agents who 
ratification of this treaty, and a copy of shall represent their respective govern- 
such case and evidence shall be eommuni- ments generally, in all matters connect- 
cated by each party to the other through 
d with arbitration. 
their respecti\.e representatives at Redin. Art. 39. It shall be competent to the ar- 
The high contracting powers may include bitrator to proceed in the said arbitra- 
in the evidence to be considered by the tion, and all matters relating thereto, as 
arbitrator such documents, official corre- and when he shall see fit, either in p
rson 
spondence, and other official or public or by a person or persons named by him 
statements bearing on the subject of the for that purpose, either in the presence 
reference as tllPY may consider neces- or abRen('
 of either or both agents, and 
sary to the support of their respective dther orally or by written discussion, or 
cases. After the written or printpd case otherwise. 
shall have been communicated by each Art. 40. The arbitrator may, if he think 
party to the other, each party shall have fit, appoint a secretary or clerk for the 
the power of drawing up and laying before purposes of the proposed arbitration, at 
the arbitrators a sreond and definite state- such rate of rpmunpration as he shall 
n1Pnt, if it think fit to do so, in reply to think proper. This, and an oUwr exppn
eR 
the ('
se of the other party RO communi- of and conne('ted witl1 said arhitration, 
(,R tf'd , which definitive statement shall be shall be provided for as hereinaftpr stipu- 
so laid before the arbitrator, and also lated. 
be mutually commnnicated. in the same Art. 41. The arhitrator 
hall b
 request- 
nmnner as aforesaid by each party to the ed to delh.er, together with his award, an 
other within six months from the date account of all the costs and expenses which 
200 
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he may have been put to in relation to this 
matter, which shall forthwith be paid by 
the two governments in equal moieties. 
Art. 42. The arbitrator 
hall be request- 
ed to deliyer his award in writing as 
early as con- 
venient after the 
whole case on 
each side shall be 
laid befor-e him, 
and to del i vcr 
one copy thereof 
to each of the 
said agents. 
Art. 43. The 
present t I' e a ty 
shall he duly 
ratified by the 
President of the 
United States of 
America, and by 
and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate thereof, and 
by her Britannic l\Iajesty; and the ratifi- 
cations shaH be exchanged, either at \Yasl!- 
ington or at I..ondon, within six months 
from the date hereof, or earlier if possible. 
In faith whereof, we, the respectiye pleni- 
potentiaries, have signed this treaty, and 
have hereunto affixed our !3eals. 
DOIlf' in duplicate at \Yashington the 8th 
day of l\Iay. in the year of our Lord 1871. 
Washington, \Y1LLJ.,\)[, military ofli- 
eer; born in Stafford county, Va., Feb. 


28, 1732; son of Baily \Vashington, a 
kinsman of George \Va8hington; entered 
the military service early in the Revolu- 
tionary \\'ar, becoming a captain in the 
Virginia line under 1\1ercer. He was in 


SILVER M
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the battle on Long Island, and was badly 
wounded at Trenton, but engaged in the 
hattle at Princeton. Lieutenant-colonel 
of Baylor's dragoons, he was with them 
when surprised at Tappan. In 1770-80 
he was very active in South Carolina, in 
('onnection with General :Morgan, and for 
his valor at the Cowpens, Congress gave 
him thanks and a silver medal. In 
Greene's famous retreat Colonel W"a
hing- 
ton was yery efilcient; so, also, was he at 
the battles of Hobkirk's Hill and Eutaw 
Springs. At the latter place he was made 
p1'Ïsoner and remained so until the close of 
the war, when he married and settled in 
Charleston, where he died, l\Iarch 6, 1810. 
Washington and Jefferson College, 
an educational institution in \VaRhington, 
Pa.; formerly two separate colleges, but 
united under an act of tlw legislature in 
1863, the preparatory and scientific de- 
partments being located at \\
ashillgton, 
al
d the sophomore, junior, and senior 
classes at Canollt'ilmrg, the former scat of 
JefTer:--on Col1ege. This arrangement 
proyed und(>
irable. and in lfwn the whole 
institution waR locn ted in \\
ashington, 
Pa. In 1903 it reported: Professors and 
ill
tructOl'S, 28; 
tudellts, 3'>0; yulumes in 
the library, IG,OOO; prodnctiye funds, 
$273.G15; ground" and huildings valued 
at $-150,000: income, $;
7,Ü 14; number of 
graduates, 4,0-13; president, neve James 
D. 
Iofrat, D.D 
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WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY 


Washington and Lee University, an Gen. Robert E. Lee, in 1870, the name was 
educational institution in Lexington, Va. again changed to its present one. Instruc- 
The nucleus of it was established in 1749 tion was suspended during the Civil 'Var; 
under the name of Augusta Academy, by and the institution was reorganized in 
which it was known till the Revolutionary 1865 under the Pl'esidency of Gen. Hobert 
'Val' began, when its name ,vas clwnged to E. Lee. It reported in ID03: Professors 
Liberty Hall ,Academy. In 1780 the in- and instructors, thirty - fi ,'e; students, 
stitution was removed to Lexington, when, 310; volumes in the library, 45,000; 
in 17$)6, General 'Yashington gave it 100 productive funds, $634,333; grounds 
shares of stock in the James River Canal and buildings valued at $200,000; in- 
Company, and t.he name was changed to come, $30,000; president, George H. 
'Yashington College, and on the death of Denny, Ph.D. 
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relax, and that more than justice, that 
gTatitude, would blaze forth upon those 
hands which had uplwld her in the dark- 
est stages of her pa
sag(' from impending 

eryitl1de to acknowlpdged indf'pendence. 
But faith has its limits as w('ll as temper, 
GentIemen,-A felJow-soIdier, whose in- amI there are points beyond which neither 
terests and affections bind him strongly ('an he stretched without sinl, ing into 
to you, whosc past sufferings have been cowardice or plunging into credulity. 
as great, and whose future fortunes may This, my friends, I conceiyc to be your 
be as de8perate as yours, would beg leave situation. Hurried to the very verge of 
to address you. Age has its claims, and both, another step would ruin you forever. 
rank is not without its pretp11sions to ad- To be tame and unprovoked when in- 
yise; but, though unsupported by both, he jurips prf'Ss hard upon you is more than 
flatters himself that the plain language of weakness; but to look up for kinder usage, 
sincerity and experience will neither be without one manly effort of your OW11, 
unheard nor unref,arded. would fix your character and show the 
Like many of 
TOU, he loved private life, world how richly you deserve those chains 
and left it with regret. He left it, de- you broke. To guard against this pyil, 
termined to retire from the field with the let us take a review of the ground upon 
Jl(.cessity that called him to it, and not which we now stand, and thence carry our 
till then-not till the enemies of his coun- tllOughts forward for it lllonment into the 
try, the slaves of power, and the hirelings unpxplorpd field of expedient. After a 
of injustice, were compelled to abandon pursuit of se'"en long years the object 
their schemes, and acknowledge America for which we set out is at length brought 
as terrihle in arms as she had been humble within our reach. Yes, my friends, that 
in remonstrance. 'Yith this object in suffering courage of yours was active 
view, he has long shared in your toils and once-it has conducted the United States 
mingled in your dangers. He has felt t.he of 
\merica through a doubtful and a 
cold hand of poverty without a murmur, bloody war; it has placed her in the chair 
and has seen the insolence of wealth with- of independence, and peace returns again 
out a sigh. But, too much under the -to bless whom? A country willing to 
direction of his wisl1f's, and sometime') l'pdres') your wrongR, cherish your worth, 
weak enough to mistake deHire for opin- and rpward your spryices? '\ country 
ion, he has tin lately, ypry lately, bp- courting' your return to prÎ\TatC' life with 
lieved in the justi('e of his country. He tf'ars of gratit.ude and 
l1Iiles of admira- 
hoped that, as tlIP ('louds of advprsity t.ion-longing to dividp with you the inòp- 
spattered, and as the sunshine of peace pend(>llcy which your gallantry has gin'n, 
and better fortune broke in upon us, the and those riches which your wounds lmve 
coldness and severity of government would IJl'eserved? Is this the case ?-or is it 
202 


Washington and the Newburg Ad- 
dress.-The following is the full text of 
. 
tIle NEWBURG ADDRESS (q. v.), together 
wi th 'Yashington's reply to the officers of 
the army: 
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WA::;HDGTIJS'S HEADQUARTERS AT NEWBURG. 


rather a country that tramples upon your no longf'r expect from their favor? How 
rights, disdains your cries. and insults have you been answered? Let the letter 
your distresses? Have you not more which you are called to consider to-mor- 
than once snggesÌf'd ,Your wishes. anù made }'ow rf'ply. 
known your wants, to Congrf'ss-wants If thi
, tlwn, he your trpatment while 
and wishes which gratitude and policy the swords you wear are ne<'t:'
sary for th
 
sllOuld ha\Te anticipatf'd rather tlHlll defpllce of America, what haye JYou to e
- 
eyaded? And haxe you nút lately, in the j)Pct from peace, wlwn your voice shall 
lHed
 language of entreating memorials, sink, and your 
trength dissipate, by di- 
Legged from their justice what you could ,ision-when those very swords, the in- 
203 
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struments and companions of your glory, 
shaH be taken from your sides, and no re- 
maining mark of military distinction left 
but yonr wants, infirmities, and scars? 
Can you then consent to be the only suffer- 
ers by this l"('yolution; and, rething from 
the field, grow old in poverty, wretched- 
ness, and contempt? Can you consent to 
wade t.hrough the vile mire of dependency, 
and owe the miserable remnant of that life 
to charity, which has hitherto been spent 
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to some final opinion upon what you can 
bear and what you will sufl'er. If your 
determination be in any proportion to 
Jour wrongs, carry your appeal from the 
justice to the fears of government. 
Change the milk-and-water style of your 
last memoria.l; assumc a bolùer tone, 
decpnt, but lively, sphited, and detcr- 
mineù; and suspect the :man who would 
advise to 1I1Ore moderation and longer for- 
bearance. Let two or three men, who can 
feel as well as write, be appointed to draw 
up your last remonstrance; for I would 
no longer give it the suing, soft, unsuc- 
cessful epithet of memorial. Let it be 
represented, in language that will neit.her 
dishonor you by its rudene
8 nor betray 
:you by its fears, what has been promised 
by Congress, and what has been per- 
formed; how long and how patiently you 
ha'
e suffered; how little you have asked, 
and how much of that little has been de- 
nied. Tell them that though you were 
the first, and would wish to be the last, 
to encounter danger, though despair it- 
self can never drive you into dishonor, it 
may drive you hom the field; that the 
wound, often irritated, and never healed, 
may at length become incurable; and that 
the slightest mark of malignity from Con- 
gress now mURt operate like the grave, 
and part you forever. That, in any po- 
litiral e,'ent, the army has itR alternative; 
if peace, that nothing shall separate you 
from your arms but death; if war, that 
courting the auspices and inviting the di- 
rections of your illustrious leader, you will 
retire to some unsettled country, smile in 
your turn, and "mock when their fear 
cometh on." But let it represent also, 
that should they comply with the re- 
quest of your late memorial, it would 
make you more happy, and them more re- 
spectable; that while war should con- 
tinue, you would follow their standard 
into the field; and when it came to an 
end, you would withdraw into the shade of 
private life, and give the world another 
subject of wonder and applause--an army 
victorious over its enemies, victorious 
o,'pr itself. 


in honor? If you can, go, and carry with 
you the jest of Tories and the scorn of 
\Yhigs; the ridicule, and what is worse, 
the pity, of the world. Go, starve, and 
be forgotten. But if your spirit should 
l"(xolt at this-if you have sense enough 
to discover and spirit enough to oppose 
t
'ranny, under whatever garb it may as- 
sume, whether it be the plain coat of re- 
publicanism or the splendid robe of royalty 
-if you have yet learned to discriminate 
hetWE'ell a people and a cause, bpt,,'een 
men and prineiplE's-awake. attpud to 
your situation, and l"pdress yourselyes. If 
the present moment he l()
t. eyery future GENERAL WARTTTNGTOX'S SPEECH AT TIlE 
etl"ort is in vain, and your threats thpll MEETING OF OFFICERR. 
will be as empty as your entreaties now. Gentlemen,-Ry an anonymous SU111- 
I would advise you, therefore, to come mons an attempt has been made to con- 
20-1 
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vene you together; how inconsistent with 
the ruies of propriety, how unmilitary, 
and how subH'rl:;Ì\-e of all ordcr and di:-;cÏ- 
pline, let the good sense of the army 
decide. In the moment of this summOll
, 
another anonYlllous production was Hcnt 
into circulation, addressed DlOre to the 
feelings and passions than to the judg- 
nwnt of the army. The author of the 
piece is entitled to nluch credit for the 
goodness of his pen; and I could wish he 
had as much credit for the rectitude of 
his heart; for, as men see through differ- 
ent optics, and are induced by the }'e- 
ffecting faculties of the mind to use dif- 
ferent means to attain the same end, the 
author of the aùdress should have had 
more charity than to nlark for suspicion 
the man who should recommend modera- 
tion and longer forbearance; or, in other 
words, who should not think as he thinks, 
and act as he advises. 
But he had another plan in view, in 
which candor and liberality of sentiment, 
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regard to justice, and love of counh')' 
have no part; and he was right to in- 
sinuate the darkest I:;uspicion to effect the 
blackest design. TIm t the address was 
drawn with great art, and is designed to 
an
wcr the most in
idious purpo:-;cs; that 
it is calculated to inl}H'ess the mind with 
an idea of premeditated injustice in the 
sovereign power of the United States, and 
rouse an the resentments which must un- 
avoidably flow from such a belief; that 
the secret mover of this scheme, whoever 
he may be, intended to take ad\'antage of 
the passions while they were warmed by 
the recollection of past distresses, with- 
out giving time for cool, deliberate think- 
ing, and that composure of mind which 
is 80 necessary to give dignity and sta- 
bility to measures, is rendered too ob- 
vious, by the mode of conducting the 
business. to need other proofs than a 
reference to the proceedings. 
Thus much, gentlemen, I have thought 
it incumbent on me to observe to you, to 
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. 
show upon what principles I opposed the arisen when the mouth of detraction has 
irregular and hasty meeting which was been opelwd against it: it can scarcely 
proposed to have been held on Tuesday be supposed, at this stage of the war, that 
last, and not because I wanted a dispo- I am indifferent to its interests. Rut how 
sition to gh'e you every opportunity, con- are they to be promoted? The way is 
sistent with your own honor and the dig- plain, says the anonymous addresser. If 
nity of the army, to make known your war continues, remove into the unsettled 
grievances. If my conduct, therefore, has country; there establish yourselves, and 
not evinced to you that I have. been a leave an ungrateful country to uefend 
faithful friend to tIle army, my dec1ara- itself. But who are they to defend? Our 
Lion of it at this time would be equally wives, our children, our farms, and other 
unavailing and improper. Rut, as I was property which we leave behind us? or, 
,llnong the first who embarked in the În this state of hostile preparation, aloe 
cause of our common country; as I have we to take the first two (the latter can- 
ne"er left your side one moment, but not be removed), to perish in the wilder- 
when called from you on public duty; as ness, with hunger, cold, and nakedness? 
I have been the constant companion and If peace takes place, never sheatlle your 
witness of your distresses, and not among sword, says he, until you have obtained 
the last to feel and acknowledge your full and ample justice. This dreadful al- 
merits; as I have ever considered my own ternative of either deserting our countI'y 
military reputation as insf'parably con- in the extremest hour of her distress, or 
nected with that of the. army ; as my heart turning our arms against it, Wllich is the 
has ever expanded with joy when I have apparent object, unlf'ss Congress can be 
heard its pl"aises, and my indignation has compelled into instant compliance, has 
20G 
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something so shocking in it that human- in me to assign my reasons for this opin- 
itv rcvolts at the idea. J\Iy God, what ion as it would be insulting to ;your 
<'i.;n this Wl'itf'l" haye in vicw hy rf'com- ("oncf'ption to suppose 
rou stood in need 
mending such measures? Can he be a of them. A moments reflection will con- 
friend to the army? Can he lw a friend vin<>e eyer)7 dispassionate mind of the 
to this country? Rather. is he not au phJsi{'al impo

ibility of canTing either 
insidious foe; some emissarr, pf'rha ps, proposal into execution. There might, gen- 
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VIEW FROM WASHINGTO
'S HEADQUARTERS, XEWBURG. 


tlemen, be an impropriety in my taking 
notice in this address to 
you, of an anony- 
mous production; but the manner in 
which that performance lIas bf'en intro- 
duced to the army, the effect it was in- 
tended to lun'e, togethpr with some other 
circumstances, wil1 amply justify Iny 
ohservations on the 
ten den c y 0 f t11 a t 
writing. 
\Yïth resppct to 
the advice given by 
the author, to sus- 
pect the man who 
should recom mend 
moderate IlIPasurps, 
I spurn it, as evpry 
man who rpgards 
that lihprty and rp- 
veres t11at jllstice for 
 I. 
 
 
which we contend 
undouhtedly m u s t ; 
for, if men an
 to he 
precludpd from offering their sentinlPnt
 
on a matter whiph may in,'oh.p the most 
Rerious and alarming consequences that 
can invite the consideration of mankind, 
reason is of no use to us. The free- 
dom of speech may be taken away, 
COFl<'EE - POT AXD PISTOL TAKE:'l FROM and dumb and silent we may be led like 
THII: HES
IAX
 AT TRE
TON (A NEW- I 1 1 I .. 
nURG R1n.Ir). sheep to t Ie s aug Iter. cannot In JUs- 
207 


from K ew York, plotting the ruin of hoth, 
by SO" iug tlIP seeds of discord and sppa- 
ration between the cidl and military 
powers of the f'ontinpnt? And what a 
com pI inH'n t docs he pay to onr undf'r-- 
standings wllpn he recommends nwasnres, 
in either a1ternath'e, impracticable in 
their nature? 
But llPrf>. g'pntlpl1H'n. I will drop the 
curtain, becausf> it would be as imprudent 
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WASHINGTON AND THE NEWBURG ADDRESS 


with the great duty I owe to my country, 
and those powers we are bound to respeet, 
you may freely eommand my services to 
the utmost extent of my ahilities. 
\Vhi1e I give you thes(' assurances, and 
pledge myself ill the most unequivocal 
manner to exert whatf'ver aùilities I am 
possessed of in your favor, let me entreat 
you, gentlemen, on your part, not to take 
any measures which, viewed in the calm 
light of reason, 'will lessen the dignity 
and sully the 
lory you have hitherto 
maintained. I..et me request you to rply 
on the plighted faith of your country, anù 
place a full cOllfidpncp in the purity of the 
intpntiollR of Congress, that, previous to 
your dissolution as an army, they will 
and sufferings, will do it complete justice. cause all your actions to be fairly liqui- 
That their endeavors to discover and es- dated, as dirf'cted in the resolutions which 
tablish funds for this purpose have been were publisllPd to 
unwearied, and will not cease till they you two days ago; 
ha\'e succeeded, I have not a doubt; but, and that they will 
like all other large bodies, where there is adopt the most pf- 
a variety of different interests to recon- f e c t u a I meaSlues 
cHe, their determinations are slow. \Vhy, in their power to 
then, should we distrust them; and, in render amplp jus- 
consequence of that distrust, adopt meas- tice to you for 
ures which may cast a shade over that your faithful and 
glory which has been so justly acquired, meritoriom;; se r- 
and tarnish the reputation of an army vices. And let me 
which is celebrated through aU Europe for conjure you. in the 
its fortitude and patriotism? And for name of our COI11- 
what is this done? To hdng the object mon country, as 
we seek nearer? No; most cprtainly, in you value your 
my opinion, it will cast it at a greater dis- own sacred honor, 
tance. For myself (and I take no merit as you respect the 
for giving the assurance, ùeing induced to l' i g h t s 0 f h u - 
it from principles of gratitude, veracity, manity, and as you 
and justice, and a grateful sense of the regard the mili- POINT OF CHRVAUX-DE-FRIBE 
AND J.lXK OF CHAIN (A REV- 
confidence you have ever placed in me), tary and national OLUTIONARY RELIC). 
a recollection of the cheerful assistance c h a l' act e l' 0 f 
and prompt obedience I have experienced America, to express your utmost horror 
from you under every vicissitude of fort- and detestation of the man who wishes, 
une, and the sin- uuder any specious pretpnccs, to overturn 
cere affection I feel the liberties of our country; and who 
for an army I have wickedly attpmpts to open the f100dgatps 
so long had the of civil discord, and deluge our rising 
honor to command, empirp in blood. 
will oblige me to By thus determining and thus acting 
declare in this pub- you will pursue the plain and direct 
lic and solemn road to the attainment of your wishes; 
CA
IP BROII.lm USED BY . . f 
WASHI:-lGl'O:-l'S TROOPS. manner, that in you will defeat the insidIOus desIgns 0 
the attainment of Gur pncmies. who are compelled to re- 
complete justice for all your toils and sort from oI)(>n force to secret artifice; 
dangers, and in the gratification of every you will give one more distinguished proof 
wish, so far as may be done consistently of unexampled patriotism and patient vir- 
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tice to my own belief, and what I have 
great reason to conceÍ\-c is the intention 
of CongreRs, condudp this a(lIlrf':-iS with- 
out giying it as my dpl'idl'd opinion that 
that honorable hody (,l1tf'rta ius f'xalted 
sentinlPnts of the sen-ices of the army, 
and, from a full conviction of its merits 
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WASHINGTON BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES-WASHINGTON MONUMENT 


ner, with beer and choice spirits, costing 
only seventy-five cents. In Philadelphia, 
the society built \Vashington Hall, on 
Third Strect, betw
cn \ralnut and Spruce. 
Similar societie::; were organized else- 
wh
re. They rapidly multiplied during 
the walT, but with the demise of the .Fed- 
eral party, during l\Ionroe's administra- 
tion, they disappeared. 
Washington Monument. On Feb. 22, 
1885, the \Vashington l\fonument was 
formally dedicated by Robert C. 'Vin- 
throp, the Ulan who laid its corner-stone 
in 1848. The first ll10venlPnt towards the 
erection of this monument waH made as 
early as 178:3, when the Continental Con- 
gress passed a resolution l'f'comuwl1ding 
ing of the glorious example you have ex- the erection of an equestrian statue of 
hibited to mankind: "Had this day been lVashington, supported by four marble 
wanting, the world had ne\Ter seen tll(' last pedestals showing the principal events in 
stage of perfection to which hunmll nat- the war which he had successfully con- 
ure is capable of attaining." du('t('d. Aftf'r his death, in December 

 ' 
Washington Benevolent Societies, 1,99, the House and Senate passed a joint 
political organizations, which originated 1 esolution for the erection of a monument 
in Philadelphia soon after the declara- under which his body SllOUld be placed; 
tion of war in 1812. The first organiza- but Congress failed to provide for the exe- 
tion was fully completed on Feb. 22, 1813, cution of the work, and the matter was 
under the title of the" \Vashington Benev- aU owed to drop. In ISIG an unsuccessful 
olent Society of Pennsylvania." Each effort was made by James Buchanan, then 
member was l'equired to sign the Con- a young Congressman from P<,nnsylvania, 
stitution and the following declaration: to revive an interest in the monul11pnt 
"\Ye, each of us, do hereby declare that which sllOuld lead to its construction. 
we are firmly attached to the Constitution Twenty-five years later an association 
of the United States and to that of Penn- known as the "\Vashington l\fonument 
syhTania; to the principles of a free l'e- Society" was formed, and $87,000 was 
publican government, anù to those which coBected in sums of $1, each person so 
rpgulated the public conduct of George contributing being enrolled as a member 
\Vashington; that we wiB, each of us, to of the society. The corner-stone was laid 
the best of our ability, aid, and, so far as and the erection of the monument was be- 
may be consistent with our religious prin- gun .July 4, 1848. The building progressed 
ciplps respectively, presprve the rights and slowly until 18.'55, when, owing to tIle 
lihprtips of our country against all foreign failure of the Senate to concur in the 
and domestic violence, fraud, and usurpa- passage of an appropriation bill giving 
tion 
 and that, as members of the 'VasÌl- ,$200,000 to the enterprise, aU work upon 
ington Bene\
olent Society, we will in all it ceased. The Civil 'Val' broke out, and 
things comply with its l"Pgulations, sup- the \Vashington l\Ionument was for the 
port its principles, and enforce its vipws." time forgotten. In 187G Senator Sl1Pnnan 
It was a federal association, and had at- introduced a resolution providing that 
tractive social and benevolent features. whatever was returned from the govern- 
The funds of tIle society were used for llJpnt appropriation for the Centennial Ex- 
tIle purposes of charity among its members position in Philadelphia should be refunded 
and thpir families, and for other pur- and appropriated to the completion of the 
poses which might be prescribed. They 'Vashington :Monument. This resolution 
had anniversary dimH'rs on \Yashington's was anwnc1pd by the appl'opriation com- 
birthday, so simple that mpn of mod prate mittpp of the House, and $1,000,000 was 
means might participate in them, the din- appropriated, to be paid in annual instal- 
X.-O 209 


tue rising superior to the pressure of the 
most complicated sufferings, and you will, 
by the dignity of 
Tour conduct, afford 
occasion for po::;terity to say, when speak- 
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WASHINGTON MONlTMENT. 


W ASHINGTONIANA 


ments of $30,000 each. A 
commission was appointed 
to examine the work al- 
ready done, and the foun- 
dation was declared insuf- 
ficient. A new foundation 
was accordingly constructed 
at a cost of nearly $100,- 
000, anù the work was 
pushed actively forward un- 
til its cOlupletion, nine 
years later, under the di- 
rection of Col. T. L. CaEey, 
United States Engineers. 
The entire cost of the 
l110nument was about $1,- 
500,000, of which amount 
nearly $300,000 was con- 
tributed by the "'V ash- 
ington l\:fonument Asso- 
cia tion." Its base is 55 
feet square-the base of the 
foundation being lOG feet 
Rquare and 38 feet deep. 
Its height is 555 feet, being 

o feet greater than that of 
the cathedral at Cologne, 
and 75 feet gn>ater than 
that of the Great Pyramid. 
It is built of l\iaryland 
marble lined with blue 
gneiss. Various stones con- 
tributed by the States are 
built into the interior lin- 
ing. Including the founda- 
tion, the weight of the 
structure is nearly 82,000 
tons. The top of the monu- 
ment is protected by a cap 
made of aluminum, which 
is 110t affected by the ele- 
ments. The ascent can he 
made by an elevator or by 
an iron stairway of nearly 
900 steps. "The thickness of 
the walls at the base is 15 
feet, gradually lessening un- 
til at the top to 18 inches. 


Washingtoniana. Robert Dinwiddie, Pennsylvania, made a treaty with the Ind- 
lieutenant-governor of Virginia, observ- ian bands on the Monongahela River, in 
ing with anxiety and alarm the move- September, 1753, from whom he gained 
ments of the French on the frontiers of permission to build a fort at the junc- 
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tion of that river and the Alleghany, 
now Pittsburg. lIe also resolved to send 
a competf'ut messenger to the nearest 
French post, with a letter demanding ex- 
planations, and the release and indemnifi- 
cation of the English traders whom the 
Frelleh had rohhed and imprisoned. He 
cho
e for this delicate and hazardous ser- 
yice George \Yashington, then not twenty- 
two years of age. \Vith three attendants, 
\\
ashington left \Yilliamslmrg, Oct. 31, 
and, after journeying more than 400 miles 
(more than half the distance through a 
dark wilderness), encountering incredible 
hanlships and dangers, amid snow and icy 
floods and hostile Indians, he reached the 
Frenf'h post of Venango, Dec. 4, where 
he was politely l'eceived, and his visit 
was made the occasion of great convivial- 
ity by the officers 
of the garrison. 
He had been join- 
eù at Cumberland 
CUd. ) by five 
others. The free 
use of wine dis- 
armed the French 
of their prudence, 
and they revealed 
to their sober 
guest their design 
to pf'nnanent1y oc- 
cupy the region 
they then had pos- 
seRsion of. \Vash- 
ington percei ved 
tile necessity of 
quickly despatch- 
ing his business 
and rdurning to 
\Yi1JiamRburg: and 
fI ftpr sppnding- a 
dny at Venango. he pushed forward to Le general. He set out for Boston, a distance 
HfPuf, tll(' lleadquarters of St. Pierre, the of fiOO miles, on horseback, Feb. 4, ac- 
chief commander, who entertained him companied hy two young officcrs, and 
politely four days, and then gave l1Ïm a stopped several days in the principal cities 
written answpr to Dinwiddie's remon- through which he passed. He was e,.ery- 
strance, enveloped and sealed. \Vashing- where received with grf'at rC'spect, for the 
ton I'f'traccd his perilous journey through fame of his exploits in the field ".here 
the wilrIerness, and after an absence of Braddock fell had preceded him. In New 
eleven weeks he again stood in the pres- York he was cordially entertained by Bev- 
cnce of the governor (.J an. ] 6, 1754), with erlv Robinson. son of the speaker of the 
his message fulfilled to the satisfaction Yi;ginia Asse
nbly. 1\lrs. Rohinson's sis- 
of alL 'Vashington and his attendants tel', :Mary Phillipse, was then at his house, 
had made f:Hch a minute examination of and \Yashington was smitten with her 
Fort Le Bæuf-its form, size, construc- charms. On his return from Boston he 
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tion. cannons, and barracks, and the num- 
ber of canoes in the stream-that he was 
enabled to con
trud, a pJan of it, which 
was sent to the British gOYf>rllment. 'Vash- 
ington kept a journal of his diplomatic 
expedition, am} this. to <lrUU:5e the en- 
thusiasm of the people, \\ (lS published, and 
was copied into every newspaper in the 
colonies. It was reprinted in London, 
and was l'egarded as a document of great 
importance, as unfolding the yiews of the 
}i'rench, and the first announcement of 
positive proof of their hostile acts in 
the disputed territory. 
Disputes about rank caused a reference 
to General Shirley, then (175G) command- 
er-in-chief of the British forces in Amer- 
ica, and \Vashington was chosen by his 
fellow-officers to present the matter to the 
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\Vinchester -with the 
intention of quit- 
ting military life. 
He had been chosen 
a member of the 
House of Burgesses 
of Virginia, and was 
affianced to the 
chal'ming widow of 
Daniel Parke Cus- 
tis, who was about 
his own age-twen- 
ty-six years. They 
were wpdded at the 
""
hite House," the 
residence of the 
bride. on Jan. 17, 
1759. Then 'Vash- 
ington took his seat 
in the Assembly at 
\V i II i a m s bur g . 
At about the close 
of the honeymoon of 
\Yashington and his 
,,,ife the speaker of 
the AsspmbJy (1\1"r. 
Robinson), r i si ng 
from his chair, 
thanked \Vasllington 
for his IJublic ser- 
vices. 1'he 
young 
colonel, su rprised 
and agitated, rose to 
l'epJy. but couJd not 
summon wOl'ds. His 
face crimsoned with 
was again entertained at the mansion confuRion, when the accomplished speaker 
of 1\11'. Robinson, and he lingel'ed as long adroitly relieved him by saying, "Sit 
in the company of :Miss PhiIlipse as duty down, CoJonel \Vashington; your modesty 
would allow. He wished to take her with is equal to your vaJor, and that SUl'paRses 
him to Virginia as his bride at some the power of any language I possess." 
time in thp near future, but his natural The speaker was the father (If Beyerly 
modesty did not anow him to aRk the Robinson, of New York, at whose house 
boon of a beb"othal. Hp left tIle secret \Vashington had n1Pt and fdl in love with 
with a friend, who kept him informed his sister-in-Jaw, 1\Iary PhiIlipse. 
of f'\Tel'ything of importancp concprl1ing the On June 15, 1775, \Vashington, then a 
rich heiress of PhiUipse 1\lanor on the mpmber of Congress from Yirginia, was 
Hudson, but deJayed to make the propmml nominated bv Thomas Johnson, a nwmhC'r 
of man'iage. At Jength he was informed from 11ar y Ìand, as commander-in-chipf 
that he had a rival in Co!. Roger l\iorris, of the Continental army, and was chospn, 
his companion-in-arms under Braddock, unanimously, by banot. On the opening 
who won the fair lady. and the tardy Jover of the Senatp the next day, the pl"psident 
married the pretty Jittle "Martha Custis officially communicated to him a notice of 
three years afterwards. his app
intmf'nt. \Vashington immediate.. 
After the capture of Fort Duqn
sne, ly arose in his place and made the follow- 
\Vashington took leave of thp army at ing reply: "1\fr. President, though I am 
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truly sensible of the high honor done me favorable to my reputation, I beg it may 
in this appointment, yet I feel great dis- be remembered by every gentleman in the 
tress from a consciousness that my abili- room that I this day declare, with the 
ties and military expprience may not be utmost sincerity, I do not think myself 
equal to the extensive and important trust. equal to the command I am honored with. 
However, as the Congress desires it, I As to pay, sir, I beg leave to assure the 
will enter upon the momentous duty, and Congress that, as no pecuniary considera- 
exert every power I possess in their ser- tion could have tempted me to accept the 
vice and for the support of the glorious arduous employment, at the expense of 
cause. I beg they will accept my most domestic ease and happiness, I do not wish 
cordial thanks for this distinguished tes. to make any profit from it. I will keep an 
timony of their approbation. But, lest exact account of my expenses. These, I 
some unlucky event should happen, un- doubt not, they will discharge, and that 
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one side was a profile head of \Vashington 
with the I.ßtill legend, " lteorgio \Vashing- 
ton, Svpremo Dvci Exercitvvm Asertori 
Libertatis Comitia Americana "-" Tlw 
American Congress to George \Vashington, 
the Commander-in-chief of its Armies, the 
Assertor of Freedom." On the reverse, the 
device shows troops advancing towards 
a town; others marching towards the 
water; ships in view; General \Vashillgton 
in front, and mount- 
ed, with his staff, 
whose attention he is 
directing to the em- 
barking enemy. The 
legend is, "Hostihus 
Primo Fugatis"- 
"The enemy for the 
first time put to 
flight." The exergue 
under the device, 
"Bostonium Recuper- 
at u m, xvi i. martii. 
mdcclxxvi."-" Boston 
recovered, Mal'ch 17, 
1776." 
On Dec. 27, 1776, 
tIle Congress, sitting 
in Baltimore. alarmed 
at the dangerous 
aspect of affairs, " Re- 
solved. that General 
'Yashington shall be, 
and he is hereby, in- 
vested with full, 
ample, and complete 
powers to raise and 
collect together, in tl1C 
most spflPily and ef- 
fectual manner, from 
any or all of tJw
e 
ward a few paces, made some remarks, lTnit{'d States seventy-
ix batta1Ïons of in- 
drew his sword, and formally took com- fantry, in addition to those already vot(l(l 
mand of the Continf'ntal army. See by Congress; to appoint officers for 1 Jl!' 
AR
IY (Continental Army). said Imttalions of infantry; to raise, ofH- 
On 
farch 25, 1776, when news of the eel', and equip 3,000 light-horse, tluee rcgi- 
British eyacnation of Roston reached Con- Juents of arUl1ery, and a corps of enginf'ers. 
gress, that body resolved that its thanks and to establish their pay; to apply to any 
be presented to the commander-in-chief of the Rtates for such aid of the miIitia as 
and the officers and soldi('rs under his com- be slml1 judge necessary; to form such mag- 
mand, "for tl1eir wise and spirited con- azinps or provisions, and in such places, 
duct in the si{'ge and acquisition of Bos- as he shall think proper; to displace and 
ton 
 and that a medal of gold be struck appoint all officers under tIle rank of brig- 
in co!nmemoration of this great event and adier-general, and to fin up an vacancies 
pr('sented to his Excellency." This medal in every other department in the Ameri- 
was nearly 2% inches i
 diameter. On can armies; to take, wherever he may be, 
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is all I desire." The Congress, by unan- 
imous vote, resolved that they would 
maintain and assist the commander-in- 
chief, and adhere to him, with their lives 
and fortunes, in the cause of American 
liberty. The commander-in-chief of the 
Continental army left Philadelphia on 

Tune 21, and arrived at Cambridge on 
July 2. He was everywhere greeted with 
enthusiasm on the way. His arrival in 
New York was on the same day that Gov- 
ernor Tryon arrived f1'Olll England, and 
the same escort received both. On the 
morning of July 3, the troops were drawn 
up in order upon the common, at Carn- 
bridO'e to receive the commander-in-chief. 
b , 
Accompanied by the general officers of 
the army who were present, \Vashington 
walked from his headquarters 
to a great elm-tree, at the 
nOl,th side of the common, and 
under its shadow. 
tf''Ppnd for- 
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whatever he may want for the use of the 
army, if the inhabitants will not sell it, 
allowing a reasonable price for the same; 
to arrest and confine persons who refuse 
to take the Continental cur- 
rency [not then beginning to de- 
preciate], or are otherwise dis- 
affected to the American cause; 
and return to the States of 
which they are citizens their 
names and the nature of their 
offences, together with the wit- 
nesses to prove them." The 
foregoing powers were vested in 
'Vashington for the ternl of six 
n10nths ensuing the date of the 
resolution, unless sooner deter- 
mined by Congress. These pow- 
ers were almost equal to those of 
a Roman dicta tor. They were 
conferred before the Congress 
could possibly have heard of the 
brilliant victory at Trenton on 
the morning of the previous day. 
".. ashington's lifeguard was 
organized in 1776, soon after 
the siege of Boston, while the 
American ai'my was encamped 
in New York, on l\Ianhattan Isl- 
and. It consisted of a major's 
command - 180 men. Caleb 
Gibbs, of Rhode Island, was 
its first chief officer, and bore 
the title of captain comman- 
dant. He held that office un- 
til the close of 177!), when he 
was succeeded by 'Vil1iam Col- 
fax, one of his lieutenants. 
These were Henry P. I..Jiving- 
ston, of New York; '\;Villiam 
Colfax, of New Jersey; and 
Benjamin Goymes, of Virginia. 
Colfax remained in command of 
the corps until the disbanding 
of the army in 1783. The mem- 
bers of the guard were chosf'n 
with special reference to their 
excellences-physical, moral, and 
mental-and it was considered 
a mark of peculiar distinction 
to b{'long to the commander-in- 
chief's guard. Their uniform 
consiste(l of a blue coat with wl1ite fac- represented in the corps. Its numbers 
ings, white waistcoat and breeches, black varied. During the last year of the 
ha1f-gaiters, and a cocked hat with a war there were only sixty-five; wIlen, 
hlue and white feather. They carried in 1780, t}}e army at Morristown was in 
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muskets, and occasionally side-arms. Their 
motto was "Conquer or die." Care was 
taken to have all the States which 
supplied the Continental army with troops 
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of the Tories În the city and in the lower 
valley of the Hudson to cut off all com- 
TIlunication with the mainland, to fire the 
magazines, to murder \Vashington, his 
staff-officers, and other leaders of the 
American army, or to seize them and send 
them to England for trial on a charge of 
treason, and to make prisoners of the great 
body of the troops. The ramifications of 
the plot were extell
ive, and a large num- 
ber of persons were employed. The mayor 
of New York (1\fathews) was implicated 
in it, and even the lifeguard of \Vashing- 
ton was tampered with. An Irishman 
named Hickey, of that gual"d, was em- 
ployed to poison \Vashington. He tried to 
make the housekecper at headquarters- 
the faithful daughtcr of :Fraunce, the 
famous innkeeper-his accomplice. She 
feigned compliance. Hickey kncw that 
\Vashington was fond of grecn pease, anù 
he made an arrangement for her to have 
poison in a mess of them servcd at the 
table of the commander-in-chief. The 
maiden gave warning to \Vashington. 
Hickey put arsenic in the pease. She con- 
veyed them to \Vashington, who declined 
to take any, but cau!:'ed the immediate 
arrest of the faithlesB lifeguardsman, and 
he was hanged. The 
horrible plot was re- 
vea led, and traced to 
Tryon as its author. 
Under the proc- 
lamation of the 
brothers Howe, 2,- 
703 persons in New 
Jer!:'ey, 851 in Rhode 
Island, and 1,282 in 
the ci ty of N PW 
York anù t,he rural 
districts 
ubscribed 
a declaration of 
fidelity to tIle Brit- 
ish King. Just be- 
fore the limi ted 
time for the oper- 
a tion of this proc- 
lamation expired, 
the royal governor, was aetÍ\
e in foment- Lord George Germain issued orders to 
ing disaffection from his marine retreat. the Howes not to lflt "the undeserving 
\Ya:.-;hington made his summer llf'ad- escape that pnni
hment which is due to 
quarters in Nflw York at Richmond Bin, their crimes, and whieh it win be ex- 
at the intersedion of Charlton and Va rick pedient to inflict for the sake of ex- 
streets, and Tryon, on board the Duchess ample to futurity." .At about the same 
of Gordon, formed a plot for the upnslng time \Vashington issued a proclamation 
216 


close proximity to the enemy, it was in- 
creased from the original 180 to 250. 
The last survivor of \-Yashington's life- 
guard was Sergo Uzel I
napp, who died 
in New \Vindsor, N. Y., Jan. II, 1857, 
when he was a little past ninety-seven 
years of age. He was a native of Stam- 
ford, Conn., and served in the Continental 
army from the beginning of the war until 
its close, entering the lifeguard at 1\101'- 
ristown, N. J., in 1780. After his death 
Sergeant Knapp's body lay in state in 
\Vashington's headquarters at Newburg 
three days, and, in the presence of a 
vast a
semhlage of people, he was buried 
at the foot of the flag-staff near that 
mansion. Over his grave is a handsome 
mausoleum of brown freestone, made 
from a design by H. IC Browll, the 
sculptor. Schuyler Colfax, a grandson of 
the last cOlllmander of the guard, had in 
his possession a document containing the 
autograph signatures of the corps in 
February, 1783, fac-similes of which have 
been published. 
Toryism was more rampant in the city 
of New York in the summer of 1776 than 
anywhere else on the continent. The Pro- 
vincial Congress was timid, and Tryon, 
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from 
Iorristown, N. J. (Jan. 25, 1777), 
in the name of the United States, that 
those who had accepted British protection 
"should wiihdra w wìthin the enemy's 
lines, or take the oath of allegiance to 
the United States of America." There 
immedia tely arose "a conflict of sover- 
eignties." Clark, a 
Rep r esen tative 
in Congress fro III 
New Jersey, de- 
clared that an oath 
of allegiance to the 
United States was 
absurd bcforc con- 
federation. \\Y a s h- 
ington had taken 
the broad ground, 
from the momcnt of 
the DecIara tion of 
Independence, that 
the thirteen States 
composed a common 
country under the 
title of the United 
States of America; 
but Congress and the 
pcople were not pre- 
pared to accept this 
broad national view. Each State as
umed }'einforced." To this seeming irony \Yash- 
the right only to outlaw those of its in- ington calmly re
ponded: "\Vhat hope 
habitants who refuse(l allegiance to its can there be of my eft'ecting so desirable 
single self, as if the Virginian owed fealty a work at this time? The whole of our 
only to Virginia, or the l\Iarylander to number in New Jersey fit for duty is un- 

Iaryland. del' 3,000." The resolution was carried 
After the American victory at Trenton by a bare majority of the States present- 
the whole country rang with the praises Virginia and fonr New England States. 
of 'Vashington, and the errors of Congress The jealous men were few; thc friends 
in not heeding his ad\"Îce in the con- and admirers were many. \Yilliam Hoop- 
struction of the army wcre freely com- er, of North Carolina, wrote to Robert 
mented upon. That body was now inferior l\Iorris: "'Vhen it shall be consistent with 
in its material to the first and second Con- policy to give the history of that maB 
gresses, and was burdened with cliques [Washington] from his first introduction 
pnd factions; and there were protests into our service; how often America has 
among the members, who shook their been rescued from ruin by the nlere 
heads in disapprobation of the popularity strength of his genius, conduct, and cour- 
and power with which 'Vashington was age; encountering evcry obstacle that 
invested. To a proposition to give him want of money, men, arms, ammunition, 
power to name generals, John Adams velle- could throw in his way; an impartial 
mently protested, saying: "In private life world will say, with you, he is the great- 
I am wining to respect and look up to est lllan on earth. l\Iisfortunes are the 
him; in tl1Îs House I feel myself to be elements in which he shines; they are the 
the superior of Genel'al 'Vasllington." On groundwork on which his pichue appears 
Feb. 24, 1777, when mere "ideal rein- to the greatest adv.antage. He rises supe- 
forcements" were voted to 'Vashington, rior to them all; they serve as forts to 
after an earnest debate.. in which "some his fortitude, and as stimulants to bring 
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of the New England delegates and one 
from K ew J erscy showed a willingness to 
insult him," they expressed an "earnest 
desire that he would not only curb and 
confine the enemy within their present 
quarters, but, by the divine blessing, to- 
tally subdue them before they could be 
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into view those great qualities whieh his powerful Gates faction in Congress SU8- 
modesty keeps concealed." tained him in this disobedience, and 
In the summer of 1777 'Vashington be- caused legislation by that body which was 
gan to feel the malign illfiuence of the in- calculated to dishonor the commander-in- 
trigues of GEN. HOl{ATIO GATE8 (q. v.) chief and restrain his military operations. 
against him, such as Schuyler had en- They forbade him to detach more than 
dured. The same faction in Congress 2;500 men from the Korthern army with- 
which favored Gates's pretensions in the out first consulting Gates and Governor 
case of Schuyler also favored his ambi- Clinton, and so making him subservient 
tious schemes for his elevation to the po- to his inferiors. Emboldened by the evi- 
sition of commander-in-chief of the Ameri- dent strength of his faction in Congress, 
can armies. After Gates had superseded Gates pursued his intrigues with more 
Schuyler (August, 1777), that faction in- vigor, and his partisans there assured 
duced the Congress to lavish all their hin1 that he would soon be virtual C0111' 
favors upon the former, the favorite of mander-in-chief, ,vhen, Jate in November, 
the New England delegation, and to treat 1777, he was made president of a new 
'Yashington with positive neglect. They board of 'war, which was vested witl- 
did not scruple to slight his advice and to large powers, and by delegated authority 
neglect his wants. 'Vith unpatriotic queru- 3ssumed to control military aHairs whicb 
lousness some of the friends of Gates in properly belonged to the commander-in- 
Congress wrote and spoke di
paragillgly chief. Gates found a fitting instrument 
of 'Vashington as a commander while he in carrying forward the conspiracy in 
was on his march to meet Howe (Au- General Conway, who, it wa
 rumored, 
gust, 1777). J ol1n Adams, warped by his '\-"as about to be appointed a major-general 
partiality for Gates, wrote, with a singular in the Continental army, to which ap- 
indifference to facts, concerning the rela- pointment 'Vashington made the most 
tive strengih of the two armies: "I wish sprious opposition, because of Conway's 
the Continental army would prove that unfitness; also because it was likely to 
anything can be done. I anI weaI"y with drive from the 
ervice some of the bpst 
so much insipidity. I am sick of Fabian generals. Conway heard of this opposi. 
systems. J\Iy toast is, 'A short and tion. His malice was aroused, and his 
violent war.'" After the defeat of tongue and pen Wflre made so conspicuous- 
\Vavne that followed the disaster at the ly actiye that he was considered the head 
Bn;ndywine, the friends of Gates in Con- and front of the conspiracy. which is 
gress renewed their censures of 'Vashing- known in history as "Conway's CabaL" 
ton, and John Adams exclaimed, "0 He wrote anonymous letters to membel's 
Heaven, grant us one great soul. One of Congress and to chief magistrates of 
leading mind would e
tricate the best Statcs, filled with complaints and false 
cause from that. nlÍn which scems to await statements concerning" the character of 
it." And aftf'r the rcpulse of the Briti
h "
a
hington. in which the late disasters 
before forts J\fc}"cer and J\Iifflin (Ociober, to the American arms were charged to the 
1777), Adams exclailllC'd: "Thank God, incapacity and timid policy of the com- 
the glory is not immediately due to the mandf'r-in-chief. He also wrote forged 
commander-in-chief. or idolatry and adu- If'ttf'rs aR if from the pen of 'Vashington. 
lation would have been so excf'ssiye as to He did his hest to sow the 
f'eds of dis- 
endanger our liberties." After thp sur- content among the officers of the army, 
render of Burgoyne the proud Gates iu- and caused somf' of tlWlll to write flatter- 
suIted Washington hy sending his rf'port ing letters to Gates, and so fed his hopes 
immediately to Congress instead of to the of having the chief command. Members 
f'ommander-in-chief, and was not rebuked; of Congress joined in this letter-writing 
and he imitated the treasonahle conduct in disparagement of the chif'f. A delegate 
of Lee by disobeying the orùf'l"s of \Vash- from J\Iassachusetts (J\Jr. Loyell) in a 
ington to send troops (not needed there) If'tter to Gates said, aftf'r threa tening 
from the Northern Departmcnt t.o assist 'Vashington with" the mighty torrent of 
in capturing Howe and his army or ex- public clamor and vengeance": "How dif- 
pelling them from rhiladelphia. rrhe ferent your ('onduct and your fortune! 
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This army will be totally lost unless you So, also, was the conspiracy abandoned 
come down and collect the virtuous band soon afterwards. Some of Gates's New 
who wish to fight under your banner." England friends became tired of him. 
And Dr. Benjamin Rush, of Philadelphia, Conway, found out, was despised, and left 
in an anonymous letter to Patrick Henry, the armJ Y . He quarrelled with General 
after declaring that the army at Valley Cadwallader anel fought a duel with him. 
]<'orge had no general at its head, said: "A Conway was wounded, and, expecting to 
Gates, a Lee, or a Conway would in a few die, wrote an apologetic letter to 'Vash- 
weeks render them an irresistible body of ington, deploring the injury he had at- 
men. Some of the contents of this letter tempted to do him. He recovered and re- 
ought to be made public, in order to turned to France. 
awaken, enlighten, and alarm our coun- 'Vhen the conspiracy to deprive Wash- 
try." Henry treated the anonymous letter ington of the chief command of the army 
with contemptuous silence, and sent it to was ful1y ripe, a day was secretly chose;l 
"
ashington. Rush's handwriting betrayed when a committee of Congress should be 
him. Con,,'ay had written to Gates con- appointcd to arrest 'Vashington at Valley 
ct'rning \Vashington: "Heaven has been lforge. At that time there was a majority 
df'termined to save your country, or a of .the friends of the conspirators in Con- 
weak general and had counsellors would gre8s (then sitting at York, Pa.), be- 
have ruined it." 'Vhen these words cause of the ahsencc of the New Y01'k dele- 
reached 'Vashington, he let Conway know gation. Only Francis I.JCwis and Col. 
the fact. 
\ personal interview ensued, 'Yilliam Duel' were at York. The latter 
during which Conway justified 11is words was very ill. Lewis, haying been Informed 
and offerf'd no apology. He boasted of his of the designs of the conspirators, sent a 
ùefiance of the commander-in-cllÌef, and message to Duel'. The latter asked his 
was commended by Gates, i\Iiffiin, and physician whether he could be removed to 
others. The Gates faction in Congress the court-house, where Congress was in 
procured Conway's appointment a.s inspect- s(:'ssion. " Yes," said the doctor, "but at 
or-general of the army, with the rank of the risk of your life." "Do you mean 
major-general, and made him independent that I would expire before reaching the 
of the chif'f. The conspirators hoped these place?" asked Duel'. "No," said the phy- 
indignities would cause \Yashington to sician, "but I will not answer for your 
resign, when his place might be filled by life twenty-four hours afterwards." " Very 
Gates. Then the conspiracy assumed an- well," responded Duel', "prepare a litter." 
other phase. 'Yithout the knowledge of It was done, and Duel' was carried to the 
\Yashington the board of war devised a floor of Congress. The arrival of Gouver- 
winter campaign agRinst Canada, and Jleur ßIon'is, of the New York delegation, 
ga\'e tlIf' command to J.Jafayette. It was a at the same time, satisfied the conspira- 
trick of Gates to detach the marquis from tors that they would be defeated, and they 
'Yas}lÌngton. It failed. J.Ja.fayette was gave l
p the undertaking. 
summoned to York to rf'ceive his commis- On Sept. 17, 1777. tllf' Continental Con- 
sion from Congress. There he met Gates, gress, expecting to be ohlif.!ed to fly from 
l\Iiffiin, and others, nwmbers of the hoard I'hiladelphia, again in\'ested \Vashington 
of wal", at tahle. 'Vine circulated freely, with almost dictatorial power
, to last for 
and toasts abounded. At length the mar- sixty days. He was authorized to SUfõ;- 
quis. thinking it time to show his colors, pend misheha:ving officers; to fill all va- 
said: "Gentlemen. J perceive one toast cancies; to take provisions and other neres- 
has been omittf'd, which I will now pro- sarÏes for the army, wherever he could 
pose." They filled their glasses, when he find them within 70 miles of his heaù- 
ga \Te, "The commandf'r-in-chief of the quarters, paying tlw owners ther('for, or 
American armies." The coldness with giying certificates for the redemption of 
w}]ich that toast was received confirmed which the public faith was pledged; and 
LafaYf'tte's opinion reSl)f'cting t11e men to remove and secure for the benefit of the 
around him, and lIe was disgusted. The owners all goods which might prove ser- 
conspirators, finding they could not use viceahle to the public. On Dec. 30 these 
the marquis, abandoned the expedition. powers were extended to April 10, 1778. 

IV 
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Through the exertions of General Lafay- 
ette, who went to 
"rance in I77U, ar- 
rangemenfs were made with Louis XVI. to 
send to the aid of the struggling Ameri- 
cans a French land anù naval force. The 
French troops were to be placed under the 
command of Lieutenant-General the Count 
de Rocha.mbeau. In order to prevent any 
dashing of military authority, General 
,rashington, who was to be supreme com- 
mander of the allied armies, was created 
hy the King a lieutenant-general of 
l
'rance, that he luight be on an otIicial 
equality with Rochambeau, who was com- 
manded to serve under 'Vashil1gton. This 
was a wise arrangf'mcnt. The conllnis- 
sion grantf'd to 'Vashington by the Frcnch 
monarch was brought o\'cr by Lafayette 
on his return to America. The ships and 
troops speedily followed. In the following 
bumnwr 'Ya
hington contemplated the 
aspect of public affairs with great anxiety 
and eyen alarm. The French fleet and 
army were blockaded at Newport, and the Richmond, Va., Feb. 11 (0. S.), 1782. 
eommander-in-ehid was doubtful whether The 1 ïrgi1lia (J(c;,rtte, or the Amcrican 
his own army could be kept togetller for .I1dl'crtiscr, made the following record four 
another campaign. He was, therefore, ex- days after the event: "Tuesday last, being 
ceedingly anxious to strike a decisive the birthday of his Excellency, General 
blow. He proposf'd to Rochamhcau an 'Yashington, our illustrious commander-in- 
attack on New York, but that was thought chief, the same was commemorated hcre 
too hazardous without a superior naval \\Tith the utmost demonstrations of joy." 
forcf'. Letters were sent to the French The event was celcbrated at Talbot Conrt- 
admiral in the 'Vest Indies, entreating as- house, I\Id., the next year. I...eading citi- 
sistance, and, in Scptember, 'Vashington Zf'ns assembled at Camhridge, where a 
proceeded to Hartford to hold an ap- public dinner was provided, at which the 
pointed personal conference there with following regular toasts wcre drunk: 
Rochambeau. They met on Sept. 21. "1. General 'Vashington-Iong- may he 
TIochambeau was accompanied by Admiral live !-the boasted hero of libf'rty; 2. Con- 
Ternay, commander of the French fleet at gress; 3. Go\'ernor and State of :l\Iarylalld; 
Newport. The conclusion was that the 4. Louis XVI.-the protector of the rights 
seaRon was too far advanced for the allies of TIlankind; 5. Continental army; 6. 
to perform anything of importance, and, :Maryland line; 7. 
Iay trade and naviga- 
aftpr making somc general arrangements tiol1 flourish; 8. The seven United Prov- 
for the next campaign, \Vashington re- inces [Holland], our allies; 9. The Count 
turned to 'V CRt Point, on the Hudson. It de Rochambeau and French army; 10. l\Iay 
was during this abscnce from camp that the union between the powers in alliance 
the treason of Arnold was revealed. 'Vash- eYer continue on the basis of justice and 
ington met Rochambeau a second time at equality; 11. l\iay the friends of freedom 
Hartford. It was on :May 21, 1781. Theh prove the sons of virtue; 12. Conversion 
meeting was celebrated by discharges of to the unnatural 
om
 of America; 13. 
cannon. 
\ftf'r partaking of refreshments, l\Iay the Union of the Amerif'an Rtates be 
the genf'rals and 
mites rode to "7ethers- perpf'tua1." The day was celebraÜ'd in 
field, a few miles below Hartford, es- New York in 1784. It was celebrated 
corted by a, few private gentlemen, and, there and in other places on Feb. 11, each 
at the house of tToseph \Vebb, where \Vash- 

ear, until 1793, when the day was changed 
ington was lodged, a conference was held. to the 22d to adapt it to the neW style. 
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An agreement was then made for the 
J1'rench arn::.y to march to the Hudson 
RÏ\-er as speedily as possible. 
The earliest celebration of 'Vashing- 
ton's birthday found on record occurred in 
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\Vitb returning peace, the prospects of content in the army, and also wide-spread 
the Continental army, about to be ùisband- distress throughout tIle country. Contem- 
ed, appeared very gloomy. For a long plating the inherent weakness of the new 
time neither o1lieers nOlO private soldiers government, many were inclined to COll- 
had receiyed any pay, for the treasury sider it a normal eondition of the repub- 
was empty, and there appeared very lit- lican form, and wished for a stronger one, 
tIe assurance that its eondition would like that of Great Britain. This feeling 
be improved. There was wide-spread dis- became so manifest in the army that 
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Colonel :Nicola, a foreigner by birth, and 
of weighty character, commanding a Penn- 
sylvania regiment, wrote a reprehensible 
letter to \Vashington in 
Ia'y, 178
, in 
whieh, professing to speak for the army, 
he urged the npeps
íty of a monarchy to 
secure an etiÎf.ipl1t gO\-ernll1ent and the 
rights of the people for the Americans. 
He proposed to 'Vashington to accept the 
l.cadship of RIH'h a government, with the 
title of lUng, anù as
ured him that tl)(' 
army would support him. Nicola recei\'pd 
from the patriot a stern l"f'buke. "If I 
am not deceived in the knowledge of my- 
Be1f," he wrote, "you could not have found 
a person to whom your SChelllPS are more 
disagreeable." If there was then a bud- 
ding conspiracy to overthrow the in- 
choate republic, it was effectually crushed 
in the germ. 
On June 8, 1783, \Vashington addressed the officers had assembled 'Yashington en- 
a circular letter to the governor of each tered the room, and, taking a glass of 
of the United Rtates, which was (like wine in his hand, said, "'Vith a heart 
his Farewell Address, issued thirteen full of love and gratitude, I now take 
years afterwards) an earnest plea for leave of you. I most devoutly wish that 
union. In this paternal and affectionate your latter days may be as prosperous 
address, the commandcr - in - ehief of tIle and llappy as your former ones have 
nrmies stated four things which he dcemed heen glorious and honorable." Having 
to be eSF;ential to their well-being, and tastC'd tll(> wine, he continued, "I cannot 
e\Ten to their very existence-namely, "An come to (>ach of yon to take my lcave, 
indissoluble union of the States under one but sha]] be obliged to you if each will 
general head; a sacn'd regard to puhlic come and take me by the hand." The 
justice; the adoption of a proper peace scene was touching and impressive. 
establishnwnt, and the prevalence of that \Vhile their cheeks were suffused with 
pacific policy and friendly disposition tears 'Vashington kissed each of his be- 
among the people of the United States loved companions-in-anus on the forehead. 
which would induce tl1E'm to forget their Then the commander-in-chief left the 
local prejlldiees and politics, to make those ]'oom, and, passing through a corps of 
mutual concpssions which are requisite l!gllt infantry, walked to 'Yhitehall 
to tll(' general prosperity, and. in some }l'erry, folIowed by a yast procession of 
instances. to sa('rifice U1f'ir individual ad- citizens. At 2 P.l\f. he entered a barge and 
vantages to the interests of tJlC eOInmu- crossed the Hudson to Paulus's Hook 
nity." "These," he said, "are the pinal's (now .Ten:;ey City), on his way to the 
on whic.h the glorious fabric of our inde- Congress at Annapolis. 
penden{'(' anrl national character must be After parting with hi:;;; officers in New 
supported." The command
r-in-chief re- York, 'Vashington stopppd at Philade1- 
<111eRted each governor to whom the ad- pbia, wherp he deposited in the officp of 
dress was spnt to lay it before his legislat- the comptroller an account of his e"{- 
ure at its next session, that the sentiments ppnses during the war, amounting to 
might be ronsid(>red as "the legacy of one (including that spent for secret service) 
who ardently wished, on all occasions, to $04,315. Then he went on to Annapolis, 
be useful to his country, and who, even where the Congress was in session, and, 
in the shade of retirement, would not fail at noon, Dec. 23, 1783, he entered the 
to implore the divine benediction upon Senate chamber of the J\faryland State- 
it." honse, according to previous arrangf'- 
On Dee. 4, 1783, Washington assembled ments, and deJivered to Gencral l\Iifflin: 
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l1Îs officers who were near in the large 
public room of Fraunce'" Tavprn, corner 
of Broad 
"nd PearI sh 'is, New York, 
to exclwuge farewells wit them. After 
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president of that body, his commission, reported the same day" That the statue 
which he had received from it in June, be of bronze; the general to be represent- 
1775. In so doing, the commander-in- ed in a Roman dress, holding a truncheon 
ehief deli ,'cred a brief speech, with much in his right hand, and his head encircled 
feeling. 
liffiin made an eloquent repl.,T, with a laurel wreath. The statue to be 
and closed by saying: "\Ve join you in supported by a marble pedestal, on which 
commcnding the interests of our dearest are to be represented, in basso - relie\'o, 
cnuntr.r to Uw protection of Almighty the following principal en'nts of the war, 
(
od, beseeching him to dispose the hearts in which Gcneral \Vashington commanded 
and minds of its citizens to improve the in person, viz.: the evacuation of Boston, 
opportunity afforded them of becoming a the capture of the Hessians at Trenton, 
happy and respectable nation. And for the battle at Princeton, the action at 
j'OU, we addrcss to Him our earnest pray- :l\Ionmouth, and the sun'ender at York- 
('rs that a life so beloycd may be fostered town. On the upper part of the front 
with all His care; that your days may be of the pedestal to be engra\Ted as fol- 
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as happy as they have been illustrious, and lows: 'The United States, in Congress 
that He will give you that reward which assemhled, ordered this statue to be erect- 
the world cannot give." \Vashington and ed in the year of our Lord 1783, in honor 
lIÎ
 wife set out for l\Iount Vernon on the of George \Vashington, the ilJustrious COlll- 
day before Christmas, where he was wel- mander-in-cllÎd of tIle armies of the Unit- 
comed back to private life by the greet- ed Statcs of America during the war 
ings of his family anù flocks of colored 'which vindicated and securcd their liberty, 
servants. sovereignty, and independence.'" It was 
On Aug. 7, 1783, the Continental Con- further resolved that the statue should 
gress, sitting at Princeton, resolved be made by the best artist in Europe, un- 
unanimously "That an equestrian statue der the direction of the enited States 
of General \Yashington be erected at the minister at Versailles (Benjamin Fran1\:- 
place where the residence of Congress lin), and that the best resemblance of Gen- 
shall be established." The matter was era I \Vashington that could be procured 
referred to a committee consisting of should be sent to the minister. together 
).fessrs. Arthur Lee, Ellsworth, and Mif- with" the fittest description of the events 
f1in, to prepare a plan. The committee which are to be the subject of the basso- 
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an imnwnse obelisk to the Inemory of 
\Vashington, begun by prh'ate subscrip- 
tions. J\leanwhile Congress had caused 
an equestrian statue of bronze to be erect- 
ed in a square at the na- 
tional capital. The State 
of Virginia had also erect- 
ed a monument surmount- 
ed by a bronze equestrian 
sta tue, at Richmond; and 
the citizens of New York 
caused an equestrian 
statue of bronze to be 
ereded at Union 
quare. 
hy Hf'nry K.. Brown. su- 
perior to any yet set up. 
In an orùer-book in the 
handwriting of 'Va
hing- 
ton, which came into the 
possession of Prof. Robert 
'V. 'Veil', instructor of 
drawing in the United 
States J\,[ilitary Acadf'lllY, 
and whicll he df'posited in 
the archiyes of the 'Yar 
Department at the na- 
tional capital in the year 
IR73, may be found the 
famou" orùf'r against pro- 
fanity, written by the 
commander-in-chief's own 
hand: 
TIle folJowing is a Jist 
Congress adopted a joint resolution that f'f tll(' 10caIitif's of the priuC'ipal head- 
a marble 1ll0nnnwnt should be erected quarters of 'Vashington during the Revolu- 
to the memory of 'Yashington at the iionary 'Val'; Cra.igie House, Cmnbridgf' 
national capital. Early in the sf'ssion of (residf'nce of the late Henry 'V. Long- 
Congres'3 (l7!)!)-1800) 1 h(> question of f('now). 1775-7ô; No. 180 Pearl Street anù 
erecting a monument in accordance with No. 1 Broadway, New York City, 177ô; 
the resoh'es at 11is death was discussed. a l
o J\forton House (afterwards Rich- 
It was propost,a to er(>ct a marble manso- mond Hill), at the junction of Yarick 
leum of a pyramidal shapf', with a base and Clmrlton streets; Roger Morris's 
100 fpet square. This was ohjeetf'd to by Ilon8(1, Harlem Hf'ights, Nf'w York, 
mal1.V nlPmher
 opposf'd to his adminis- 177G; ill(' J\filler House, near 'Vhitf' 
tration, WllO thought a 
imple 
lah snffi- Plains, 'Yf'stchester co., N. Y., 177ô; 
eient, as ])istory, tlwy said, wonld erect Schuyler Hou"e, Pompton, N. .J., 1777: 
a better mou1111wnt. At the next session the Ring Honse, at Chad's Ford, on the 
it was brought up, and l'eferenee waR Brandvwine, and the Elmar House, 'Vhite- 
made to the resolve of Congress in 1783. marsh: 1777: the Potts IIonst", Valley 
The bill for a mausoleum finally passed Forge, 1777-7R; Freeman's Tavt"rn, 1\101'- 
the House, with an appropriation of $200,- ristown, N. J., 1777-78; the Brinkerhoff 
000. The Senate reduced the amount to House, Fishkill, N. Y., 1778; at Freder- 
$150,000. The House proposed other icksburg (in Putnam county, N. Y.) 1779; 
amendments, and the matter waR allowed Ford J\lansion, J\lorristown, 1779-80; 
to rest indefinitely. Finally, in 1878, Con- Kew 'Yindsor-on-the-Hudson, 1779, 1780, 
gress madp an appropriation for finishing and 1781; Hopper IIouse, Bergen county, 
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relievo." Happily for historic trutIl, that 
statue of 'Vashington "in a Roman 
dress" was never e
ecuteù. 'Yashiugton 
died on Dec. 14, 1799, and on the 
3d 
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N. J., 1780; Birdsall House, Pef'kskill, 
N. Y., 1780; De 'Villdt House, at Tappan, 
17
O; l\Ioore's house, Yorktown, Va., 
1781; Hasbrouch House, Newburg, 1782, 
1783; Farm-house at Rocky Hill, N. J., 
near Princeton, 1783; and Fraunce's 
Tavern, corner of Broad and Pearl streets, 
Kew York City, where he parted with his 
officers, 1783. 
During his whole military career 
'Vashington never received the slightest 
personal injury. In the desperate battle 
on the l\Ionongahela, where Braddock was 
mortally wounded, 'Yashington was the 
only officer unhurt. To his mother he 
wrote: "I luckily escaped without a 
wound, though I had four bullets through 
my coat and two horses shot under me." 
To his brother John he wrote: "By the 
all-powerful dispensation of Providence I 
have been protected beyond all human 


probability or expectation. Death was 
levelling my companions on every side." 
In that battle an Indian chief singled 
\Vashington out for death by his rifle, 
but could not hit him. Fifteen years 
afterwards, when 'Vashington was in the 
Ohio country, this chief travelled many 
miles to see the man who he and his fol- 
lowers, who tried to shoot him, were sat- 
isfied was under the protection of the 
Great Spirit. He said he had a dozen 
fair shots at him, but could not hit him. 
John Parke Custis, an only son of )I[rs. 
\Yashington, by a former husband, was aide 
to the commander-in-chief at Yorktown, 
a t the beginning of the siege. Seizetl 
with camp-fever, he retired to Eltham, 
the seat of Colonel Bassett, a kinsman, 
where he died. At the conclusion of the 
ceremonies a t the surrender of Corn- 
wallis, Washington hastened to the bed- 
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 IN 17HfI ,I"rom HII\'III{(1'S porll'lllt). 


F-itlc of Ids ,lying' H!t'p-Kon. 1ft' \\'aH lIH't /('/IIJJ()J"(' ]u'l'sitlt'llt of !lIt' Hl'llatp. '1'h01l1 4 
Ht illt, door hy Dr. ('raiJ...., \\'ho (ulti him hOIl Hrri\'l'tJ oll_\prill-l-. lH7n. \\"a:-;]lillg(ol1 
that Ill] "HA O\t'l". Tht' I'1lit.1 hU\\t'tl hi8 IHTl'p(l'tl (]It' oHi(,t'J Hlltl (owHn]H t'\t'llillg 
)u'ad, Hlltl, gi\'Ïng \'I'llt to his ..,onu\\, h.v n. tht' RaUl<' tlay nult' n1pitlly to Fn'tll.riC'J....s- 
flood of tt'arH, ht' tunH'tl to tilt' \\t't'ping' hurg to Ilitl fnl't'\\'I'J] to hili Itgl'tl 1II0(hl'r. 
\\ idll\\ - 1I1O( ht'l" of fOlll" ('hiltin'Jl - Hlltl (hi t11t' 1Il0l"nillg of flit' l(it h, Hl't'olllpilnietl 
f-aid: "I IItlopt thf' t\\O .\rtHlHgt'1" ('hi]dn'Jl llY Tholll:-;Oll. ('olOllt'l 1IIlIllphlt'
A, Hml hiA 
H
 III
 o\\n." 1'h,':-;1' \\'1'1"1' li
II'HIlOI" Purl...,' fa\oritt' lltulv - Ht'I"\Uut, llt\ ut'gan his 
('Ill"ti
 nml U(,ol"gt' \\r,,:-;hingtoll P"I"]...P jonnw\' to\\,.
nls Nt'\\ 101'1...., l.\('I"
\\'lwn' 
( 'ust iA, tIlt' fornlt'l" (h1't." .\"t'ilI"S of age awl on t]1(' "IlY gn'l'tl'tl with d('lIIon:-;( ra- 
tile laUeI' Eli" Ulonths. tiOJlH of rt'V('lr('lHl:t
 Hwl nfl'l,(.tion. lit' \\HH 
"tU
hiJ/fJ/()1L (I.
 /'/"(',o.;;dnlf.-PI"t'Ridl'llfial rl't"l'Ï\t.tl nt Nt,\\, YOl'k with g'l"t'.d 1101101'8, 
('h,(.toI"S wel"e ('ho:-;I'n uy t11l' pl'lIplt' in t1l(' HUtl Oil 
\pril :w ht' (ook flu' oath of ot1it't' 
autuUln 01 17HH, "ho IlII't in dt.t.toral t'ol- n"l PJ't'Ri(ll'nt of ill{' Ullitt'd 
ta(I':'I. HthniniH- 
It'g<' 011 t1H' firHt \\ t.tltu':-.tlay 111 Ft'lll'uary, it'n'tl hy TIohpl'l It Li\ ill gAt on, t'halll'l'l1or 
17H!), a Uti ('hOHt' tht' PI"t':-;itll'llt Hwl 'il'l'- 01' tIlt, 
tatt' of Nt'\\' 'nrJ..... Thl't"t'l't'1I1 0 1l.V 
P)"t':-.itlt"ni. lIiA ('h't.tion WIl:i anIlOHHt't,t1 tn took p]al'(' iJl thf' UpI'll outside g"llllel'Y of 
him hy Charh'H 'I'holll:-;on, who 111111 hl't,lt flu' old rity Ilnll, On thl' 1'01"111'1' of \\all 
:'Wllt to 1\fount Y('1'IItHI for thl' pHl'P()
", Hwl NaHHH;1 Hlrt,,>tA, in t11t' PI't'Hf'IIt'1' (If 
\\ith n ll'th'r flum .John Langdon, pro hotlt lIunfit"8 of CongrC'Rs and a. yaHL Jllulti.. 
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till I" of ('iU/.f'u"4. U' WII tlre'Hl'lc.d 111 l 
1"11111 I'IlIil IIf d:...k-hro"11 ('llIlh IIml whit, 
Hi II, MI'II'I" i 11;'1-\, :tll III \ IIlI'l'i"lIn IIlU llufa .t 
lilt'. II.. IIc',c'r "OIU :I wiH' litH llUiplu 
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fhllt hilll'l' 1IIIIIIIIIHily rn'w up 'wl\\,'"u 
[IW/Ii. \\ hi,'h II \,' \\ '''MJIII! '[lIll !f'u.L 1111 
"aHIIII'H", "lIeI 1111'.) 1,,'c'lI HW I Ii ')\,110\\ I_ 
'u"'u )c'nd"I'H of f" 0 \ IOI"I1II
 "PI'"HItW 
1':1..''''1'4- Fc'dc'llIliHIH II Ill! I:,' 
p""h":IIIH. \\ 111'11 \\ /11'411111: 
11111 Iholl' Ilf III 1I.llIill 110111 
lit, I 're'Hid"IIC',}, II t IIII' 1'101-\.. 
c J hiH III i "'1'111. .1"'1 "I HOII, 
"ho IlIc'w IlJlcI '/lI\It'd hiJ04 
Hll'dill' 1'.llliohIHII. III ,,'d 
hi III 10 II c""'I" lh IIlh . " 
H,','olld lilliI', '1 It. 11'111'1 to 
hllll, hI' "oldl'y /lVII\\C'" hlH 
Ii,'!' Ihal 1111'11' \\/11'4 /I C'OI1 
HI'lrnc'.y 011 fooL 10 ,',dll"" h 
U IlIlInrH,'h.y III till.. "OIlIlII.Y 
Oil th' 1'11111 01 fIll' 1"(11/"'11', 
1111" I' o illl.." 10 till' IIIC':WII/C 
lid \'111'11 l",[ h,Y 1 1/1 IIId I 1111 IU
 
IlIdi"/lli,1' of II '41'111'1110 III 
,on "I' I "...IHlllloIH 1111" 1"'01'1... \VIIHhill' 
fe". 1'IIIIIdy lold .1"'Jc'I'MOII IIlId III 1'4111'4- 
1",'inIiH II '''"11 II 111011111'1'11"'111 ,'oll
l'i I':II'.Y 
\v"I"(' lIufllllnd..d, IIlId tI.ll t t I", 111'01'1." I'll'" 
('illll.y ,f th' 1-.1"11 .il'C'H, ,\...... I t.ol'oll"t.I'y 
1I111I1'}...d 10 ....I'"I,'i..I1Jl '" ill,'I(I"'H. Bill 
.lc.fr"I'Holi ,\ 11M Ii 1"111 III hiM I,,'lid In ( ,'on 
Hl'il/II'.Y, II lid, fill:dly, "1'11111111111011 (lU fI' 
c'lÏlllillllliollH hll\11I '111"'11 1'''11''' "' Llu' 
(l1I"'il' 1'1'11111'4 '1I'Iw""1I 1111' Iwo 
"''J'" 
fllI'IC'H. 11:1111111011 dill I" .,.d '4 1 11'11"1111.1'4 fI" 

,I"', wh...h ('Olltillllully n",wk...! Ih.' 11,1 
lltÍlli
tru.tion, wil h IWIII /I" (II'J.(IIII 0 
.Jf'r, 'II, 'ùÜ'u. hy n '11'.1( iJi hIM (J,lh(>." 
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Jill i I' \VIIH 1'''\\ I,..)'(.d :11111 clr"'HH('11 in till' 
f:u-d d,," 0 f I h.. d 1I'y. dll ",,,.d 1111" I" i 1 ,I" "I"d. 
^ It.... hi" ill' II I" 0:11 t. 1111 cI I, i HH III' I I II' 
JoIIII')'('d ",,1111111' 011 whlc'h h., hlld Illid 111M 
1"l11.!M, 111' r ".'n'lIll.y c.IOH..d hlH l',YC'H, II lid ill 
II Ii III I i lUl1.. of d,'\ 01 iOIl HI'tel, II Ho 111'1 I' 1111'. 
(:,"11" '1'1.., '11:111'1'1101" Huld, U " 1M clollc'l" 
^ 11.1 t 111'11, 111 I" II i II" 10 t II., I 11'11 P It., II (' A Ii olll 
(.d, " 1.011 li\1' n(',I'h C \VIIHhu1' lon, th.. 
firH I'n'Hidl'lI1 of 1111' Pili I.." HlllfpH," 'I'h,' 
MllOlIl WIIH ",'llIlI'd Hwl )'(, ....I,,".d }'.y I III' 
I'''I'III:H''', \\ 111'11 \\ IIHIIIII"lo/l IIlId I I.., fII"lIl 
herM of ('011")'('1'41'1 )'('Ii."d fo fl", H"IIIII.. 
('11111I1h('I', \Vt.,,)'(. n". I '''COH.,le-lIt .1.,1 i \'I'I'C,.I hiM 
in "["111'111 nddl'C'HH. '1'1"'11 ,,," IIlIef 
flll' IlIl'llIlwl'M W"II i fI I'I"OI'''HHi,," f I) 
HI. l'uul"H 'h:qle'l, IIl1d Ih('re' II\\ol,..eI 
fI,,' hll'HHilJ r H of AlfIIlr.ldy qod 11(1011 
11.., ""W OVl't"lIIIII'III, 
J\1 r. ,J ,.11 I'I'H'm ff'hullt'd fr HI 
1<'1'11/)('" ill II... nllllllllfl r 17H!Þ, f 
t:ll,., II "'I'lif ill WnHt.illr
t""'H PUIIlIl"I, 
I I.. WIIH fill,.d wi I II f h.. "')'('/...11 "11 
11/l/HiaHIII rOl" )'('I'"I,li('1I1I id"IIH IllIeI 
lilt f 1'(,.1 of 111011:1 \"C'''y, II JIll t.., \\111M 
f'1dl1f't! "y t h.. l'ol.hIC'HR (J WIIHh. 
illgt n, ^cI:lIIIH, 11.1111111011, II rill 
of }H'rH l WII nlM fIll' . u.. of f II( 
Vre'",'" rc'volliliolliHfH. ]I.. l,I'Pltlll' 
U!orhill1'y 
"IIHif ivco 11/111 HIII
l'i('i"lIl'4, 
('HJJI'('i;aIl'y of II.IIlIillou, re' unlilll-. 
'Ii", fiR AI ill II ('IIIIIIIJliou or II lilllil,.d Tlw wlml.. , It 11'1" \VIIH 'OUI t 'IIIIM III wIIIII", 
11I01II1.J"('hy, for wlJÏ('" 1w t",,, flXI'I"HHC'" hiM hilt .'xt "lIIt.l'y hilt'r lJ1 1]JIIHlouP4. 
1')'I.f,'f'('IWI' iu f IHI ('oJlvI'uf jon f Ilid rnurJ(.d U.III"'" fill flp"" I 111"1If'(' 1,..1 w....u 
tlH' ('ouHlitlllidn. 'I'll' '''111'4'''1111'111"'' WIIR, A""rC'lllri{'H, wllh'lr WIIHIIIUI fOri 
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WASHINGTONIANA 


and became a candidate for re-election. 
'Ill(' lines hetween the two politi<,<\l parties 
ill t he, nation were now (17U
) di::;tiudJy 
dra wn. Opposition to the funding system 
W<lS substituted for opposition to the Con- 
stitution. Both partie8 were in favor of 
the re-election of \Vashington, but divided 
on the question of who should be Vice- 
President. The opposition (Republicans) 
concentrated their votes on George Clin- 
ton; the Federalists supported John 
Adams. \Vashington recei\Ted the unan- 
imous vote of the electora.l college, the 
lll<'llIbers of that body then numbering 
130. Adams received seventy-seven votes 
and Clinton fifty. The Kentucky electors 
voted for .Jefferson for Yice-President, and 
one of the South Carolina votes 
was given to Aaron Burr. 

\s soon as the news of the ex- 
ecution of Louis XVI., in Paris 
(January, 17ü3), reached England 
and tlw Continental powers, they 
coalesced against Li'rance, and war 
bf'tween them and tlH' Revolution- 
ists was announcpd. 'VIH'n the 
news of this event and the conduct 
of G('}wt re
 ched 'Vashington, at 
l\Ioullt Y ('rnon, his mind was fined 
with anxiety. Ry the treaty of 
commerce, French privateers were 
entitled to a shelter in American 
ports-a she1ter not to be extend- 
ed to the enemies of France. By 
the treaty of al1iance, the United 
States was hound, in express terms, 
to guarantee the Frpnch possessions 
in America. 'Val' between England 
the national capita1. His course lay and the United States was threatened in 
through Virginia by way of Richmond into the aspect of events. '\Vashington lmsten- 
North Carolina, and by a curved route ed to Philadelphia to consult with llis 
to Charleston, S. C. He extended it to cabii1et. The questions were put: 'VhptlH'r 
Savannah, Ga.,. whence he ascended the a proclamation to prevent citÏí
ens of the 
right bank of the river to Augusta; and, Pnited States interfering in the impending 
turnin
 his face homeward, passed through war should be issued? Should it contain 
Columbia and the interior of North Caro- a declaration of neutrality, or what? 
lina and Virginia. The journey of 1,887 Should a minister from the French Re- 
miles was Inade with the- same pair of public be receiypd? If 80, should the 
horRes. reception be absolute or qualified? 'Vas 
'Vashington strongly desired to retire to the United States bound to consider the 
private life at the close of his first term treaties with France as applying to the 
as President. The public more strongly present state of the parties, or might 
desired his continuance in office. It was they be renounced or suspended? Sup. 
a critical time in the life of the repuhlic, pose the treaties binding, what was tIle 
and he patriotically yielded to what seem- effect of the guarantee? Did it apply in 
ed to be the demands of public interests, the case of an offensive war? Was the 
228 


vain to heal in a letter to Jefferson. .Jef- 
ff'rson, not lung afterward
, left the 
cabinet, which 'Yashington regretted. 
Soon a Her the adjournment of Congress, 

Iarch, ] 7Dl, \Yashington started on a 
thrpe months' tour through the Southern 
States to make himself better acquainted 
with the people and their "
ants, and 
to observe the workings of the new sys- 
tem of government. He found that the 
opPol'\ition to the national Constitution 

o stronglJY shown in that region had as- 
sunwd the character of opposition to the 
administration, and his recpption was not 
so warm as it had been during his tour 
in New England. He stoPlwd a few days 
on the Potomac, anù selected the site for 
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present war offensive or defensive on the 
part of France? Did the treaty with 
France require the exclusion of English 
ships-of-war, other than privateers, from 
the ports of the United States? \Vas it 
advisable to call an extra session of Con- 
gress? After careful discussion, it was 
unanimously concluded that a proclama- 
tion of neutrality should be issued, that 
a new French minister should be received, 
and that a special session of Congress 
was not expedient. There were some dif- 
ferences of opinion upon other points 
under discussion. .A proclamation of neu- 
trality was put forth .April 22, 17D3. It 
announced the disposition of the United 
States to pursue a friendly and impartial 
policy towards all of the belligerent 
powers; it exhorted and warned citizens 
of the United States to avoid all acts con- 
trary to this disposition; declared the 
resolution of the government not only 
not to interfere on behalf of those who 
might expose themselves to punishment or 
forfeiture under the law of nations by 
aiding or ahetting either of the beIligcr- 


ents, but to cause all such acts, done with- 
in the jurisdiction of the United States, 
to be prosecuted in the proper courts. 
It wag the wish of a majority of the 
American people that \Vashington should 
hold tJle office of chief magistrate for a 
third time. He yearned for the happiness 
of private life, and he would not con- 
sent; and in the fall of 17U6 John Adams 
was elected President of the 'Cnited Stat.es. 
Before the election took place, \Yashington 
issued (Sept. 17) a farewell address to 
the people. It was an earnest appeal to 
thelll to preserve the Union of the States 
as the only sure hope for the continu- 
ance of their liberties, and of the na- 
tional life and prosperity. \Vhen the 
President had written out his address, 
he submitted it to Hamilton, Jay, and 

Iadison for their criticism and sugges- 
tions. This was done. Several sugges- 
tions were made and a few verbal alter- 
ations. Unwilling to mar the draught 
which \Yashington had sulnnitted to them, 
Hamilton made a copy, introducing a few 
grafts and making fewer prunings, and 
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rour thoughts must be employed in des- 
ignating the person who is to be clothed 
with that important trust, 
it appears to me proper, 
especially as it may con- 
duce to a more distinct 
expression of the public 
voice, that I should now 
apprise you of the resolu- 
tion I have fornwd, to df'- 
cline being considerpd 
among the number of 
those out of whom a 
choice is to be made. 
I beg you, at the same 
time, to do me the justice 
to be assured that this 
resolution has not bf'Pll 
taken without a strict 
regard to all the consid- 
erations appertaining to 
the relation which binds a 
dutiful citizen to his coun- 
try; and that, in with- 
dl'a wing the tender of ser- 
vice, 'which silence in my 
situation might imply, I 
aITI influenced by no dimi- 
nution of zeal for your 
future interest; no defi- 
ciency of grateful respect 
for your past kindness; 
but am supported by a 
full conviction that the step is com- 
patible with both. 
The accf'ptance of, and continuance 
hitherto in, the office to which your suf- 
frages have twice called me, have been a 
uniform sacrifice of inclination to the 
opinion of duty, and to a deference for 
what appeared to be your desire. I con- 
stantly hoped that it would have been 
much earlier in my power, consist f'lÜJy 
with motives which I was not at liberty 
to disregard, to return to that retirement 
from which I had been rpluctantIy drawn. 
T}w strength of my inclination to do this, 
previous to the last election, had eyen 
led to the preparation of an address to 
declare it to you; but mature reftedioll 
on the t11en pe;'plexed and critiral posture 
of our affairs with foreign nations. and the 
unanimous advice of persons entit led to 
my confidence, impelled me to abandon 
the idea. 
I rejoice that the state of your concerns, 
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returned it to the President. The latter 
adopted most of the suggestions, and, 
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making a fair copy in llis own handwrit- 
ing, sent it to C. Claypoole, of Phila- 
rlelphia, who published a daily paper, and 
in that it was first print
d. The original 
manuscript of this address was in the pos- 
session of the late Rohert Lennox, of New 
York. It was also puhlished on a hand- 

ome1y pl'inted broadside, with a portrait 
of \Vashington at the head, drawn by 
.Joseph "Tright, and engraved by David 
Edwin. 
lrashington's Parcu;cll Addrcss to the 
People of the United States.-Six months 
before the close of \Vashington's second 
term he refused to be a candidate for re- 
election. He issued the following farewell 
address, Sept. 17, 1796. 


Friends and Fellow - citÎ7;enR, - The 
pel'iod for a new election of a citizen 
to administer the executive government 
of the United States being not far dis- 
tant, and the time actuaIIy arrived when 
230 
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external as well as internal, no longer foundly penetrated with this idea, I sball 
renders the pursuit of inclination incom- carry it with me to my grave, as a strong 
patible with the sentiment of duty or incitement to unceasing vows that Heaven 
propriety; and am persuaded, whatever may continue to you the choicest tokens 
partiality may be retained for my services, of its beneficence; that 
'our union and 
that, in the present circumstances of our brother1y affection may be perpetual; that 
country, you will not disapprove my de- the free Constitution, which is the work 
termination to retire. of your hands, may be sacredly n1ain- 
The impressions with which I first un- tained; that its administration in every 
dertook the arduous trust were explained department may be stamped with wisdOl
J 
on the proper occasion. In the discharge and virtue; that, in fine, the happiness of 
of this trust I will only say that I have the people of these States, under the 
with good intentions contributed towards auspices of liberty, may be made complete, 
the organization and administration of tlle by so careful a preservation and so pru- 
govermnent the best exertions of which a dent a use of tllis blessing, as will acquire 
vpry fallible judgment was capable. Not to them the glory of recommending it to 
Imcon
cious in the outset of the inferior- the applause, the affection, and adoption 
ity of my qualifications, experience in my of every nation which is yet a stranger 
own eyes, perhaps still more in the eyes to it. 
of others, has strengthened tlle motives to Here, perllaps, I ought to stop. But 
diffidence of myself; and every day the in- a solicitude for your welfare, which can- 
creasing weight of years admonishes me not end but with my life, and the ap- 
more and more that the shade of retire- prehension of danger natural to that 
ment is as necessary to me as it will be solicitude, urge me, on an occasion like the 
welcome. Satisfied that, if any circum- present, to offer to your solemn contem- 
stances have gin
n peculiar value to my plation, and to recommend to your fre- 
services, they were temporary, I have the quent review, some sentiments, which are 
consolation to believe that, while choice the result of nluch reflection, of no incon- 
and prudence invite me to quit the pol it- siderable obsprvation, and which appear 
ical Rcene, pahiotism does not forbid it. to me all-important to the permanency of 
In looking fonnud to the moment which your felicity as a people. These will be 
is intpnded to tpnninate the career of my offered to you with the more freedom, as 
public life. my feelings do not permit me you can only see in them the disinterested 
to suspend the deep acknowledgment of warnings of a parting friend, who can pos- 
that debt of gratitude which I owe to my sibly have no personal motive to bias his 
heloved country for the luany honors it counsel. Nor can I forget, as an en- 
lIas conf('rred upon me; still more for couragement to it, your indulgent re- 
the gteadfast confidence Witll which it has ception of my sentiments on a former and 
supported me; and for the opportunities not dissimilar occasion. 
I have thencc enjoyed of manifesting my Interwoven as is the love of liberty with 
inviolablp aUachment by services faithful every ligament of your hearts, no reC0111- 
and persevering, though in usefulness un- nlendation of mine is necessary to fortify 
equal to my zeal. If benefits have resulted or confirm the attachment. 
to onr country from these services, let it The unity of government, which con- 
always be remembered to your praise, and stitntes J'ou one ppople, is also now dear 
as an instructiye example in our annals, to you. It is justly so; for it is a mainl 
that undpr circumstances in which tllP pillar in the edifice of your real indepen-I 
pas
ions. agitated in every direction. wpre dence, thp support of your tranquillity 
lial)le to mislpad. ami<1 appparances at home. your peace abroad; of your safe- 
sometin1Ps duhious, vif'issitmlps of fortune ty: of :vour prosperity; of that very 
often discouraging. in situations in which liberty which you so highly prize. Rut as 
not unfrequently want of su('cess has coun- it is easy to forespe that from different 
tpnanced the spirit of criticism, the con- cau
es and from different quarters much 
stancy of your suppo-rt was the essential pains win he taken, many artifices employ- 
prop of tIle dforts, and a glU1.,rantee of tlI(' e<1, to weaken in your minds the convic- 
plans by which they were effected. Pro- tion of this trutll; as this is the point 
2
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in your political fortress against which of the North, it finds its particular navi- 
the batteries of internal and external gation invigorated; and, while it con- 
enemies will be most constantly and ac- tributes in different ways to nourish and 
tively (though often covertly and in- increase the general mass of the national 
sidiously) directed, it is of infinite moment navigation, it looks forward to the protec- 
that you should properly estimate the tion of a maritime strength, to which it- 
immense value of your national union to self is unequally adapted. The East, in 
your collective and individual happiness; a like intercourse with the \Vest, already 
that you sllOuld cherish a cordial, habit- finds, and in the progressive improvement 
ual, and immovable attachment to it; ac- of interior communications by ]and and 
cuøtoming yourselves to think and speak water will more and more find, a valuable 
of it as of the palladium of your political vent for the commodities which it brings 
safety and prosperity; watching for its from abroad, or manufactures at home. 
preservation with jealous anxiety; dis- The \Vest derives from the East supplies 
countenancing' whatever may suggest even requisite to its growth and comfort, and, 
a suspicion that it can in any event be what is perhaps of still greater con- 
abandoned; and indignantly frowning sequence, it must of necessity owe the 
upon the first dawning of every attempt secure enjoyment. of indispensable out- 
to alienate anJT portion of our country Ids for its own productions to the weight, 
from the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties influence, and the future maritime 
which now link together the various parts. strength of the Atlantic side of the Union, 
For this you have every inducement of directed by an indissoluble community of 
sympathy and interest. Citizens, by birth or interest as one nation. Any other tenure 
choice, of a common country, tha,t country by whicll the West can hold this essential 
lias a right to concentrate your affections. advantage, whether derived from its own 
The name of America, which belongs to separate strength or from an apostate and 
you in your national capacity, must al- unnatural connection with any foreign 
ways exalt the just pride of patriotism, power, must be intrinsically precarious. 
more than any appellation derived from While, tIlen, every part of our country 
local discriminations. With slight shades thus feels an immediate and pa.rticular 
of difference, you have the same religion, interpst in union, aU the parts combined 
manners, 1mbits, and political principles. cannot fail to find in the unite
 mass of 
You havp in a common cause fought and means and efforts greater strength, greater 
triumphed together; the independence and }'esource, proportionably greater security 
liberty you possess are the work of joint from external danger, a less frequent in- 
counsels and joint efforts, of common dan- terruption of their peace by foreign 
gel's, sufferings., and successes. nations, and, what is of inestimable value, 
But these considerations, however pow- they must derive from union an exemption 
erfully they address themselves to your from those broils and wars between tllem- 
sensibi1ity, are greatly outweighed by selvE'!3, which so frequently afflict neighbor- 
those which apply more immediately to ing countries not tied together by tIle 
your interest. Here every portion of our same governments, which their own rival- 
country finds the most commanding ships alone would be sufficient to produce, 
motives for carefully guarding and pre- bu
 wllÎC"h opposite foreign 'al1iances, at- 
serving Hie union of the whole. tachments, and intrigues would stimulate 
The North, in an unrestrained inter- and embitter. Hence, likewise, they will 
course with the South, protected by the avoid the necessity of those overgrown 
equal laws of a common government, finds military establishments which, under any 
in the productions of the latter great ad- form of governmpnt, are inau
picious to 
ditional resources of maritime and com- liberty, and which are to be regarded as 
mercia] enterprise and precious materials particularJy hostile to republican liberty. 
of manufacturing industry. The South in In this sense it is that yonr Union ongllt 
the flame intercourse, benefiting by tlle to be considered as a main prop of yonI' 
agency of the North, sees its agriculture liberty, and that the love of the one OUgllt 
grow and its commerce expand. Turning to endear to you the preservation of the 
partly into its own channels the seamen other. 
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These considerations speak a persuasive towards confirming their prosperity. Will 
language to every reflecting and virtuous it not be their wisdom to rely for the 
mind, and exhibit the continuance of thè preservation of these advantages on the 
Union as a primary object of patriotic Union by which they were procured? 
desire. Is there a doubt whether a com- \Vil1 they not henceforth be deaf to those 
mon government can embrace so large a advisers, if such there are, WllO would 
sphpre? I...et experience solve it. To listen sever them from their brethren and con- 
to mere speculation in such a case were nect them with aliens? 
criminal. \Ve are autllOrized to hope that To the efficacy and permanency of your 
a proper organization of the whole, with Union, a government for the whole is in- 
the auxiliary agency of governments for disppnsable. No alliances, however strict, 
the respective subdivisions, will afford a between the parts can be an adequate sub- 
happy issue to the experiment. It is well stitute; they must inevitahly experience 
worth a fair and full experiment. \Vith the infractions and interruptions which 
such powerful and obvious motives to all alliances in all times have experienced. 
union, affecting all parts of our country, Sensible of this momentous truth, you 
while experience shall not have demon- have improved upon your first essay, by 
strated its impracticability, there will a1- the adoption of a consHtution of govern- 
ways be reason to distru.,st the patriotism ment better calculated than your former 
of those who in any quarter may endeavor for an intimate union, and for the effi- 
to weaken its bands. cacious miinagement of your common con- 
I n contemplating the causes which may cerns. This government, thé offspring of 
disturb our Union, it occurs as a matter of our own choice, uninfluenced and unawed, 
serious concern, that any ground should adopted upon full investigation and ma- 
have been furnished for characterizing ture deliberation, completely free in its 
parties by geographical discriminations principles, in the distribution of its pow- 
Northern and Southern, Atlantic and ers, uniting security with energy, and con- 
\Vestern; whence designing men may en- ta.ining within itself a provision for its 
deavor to excite a. belief that tllere is a own amendment, has a just claim to your 
real difference of local interests and views. confidence and your support. Respect for 
One of the expedients of party to a
quire its authority, compliance with its laws, 
influence within particular districts, is to Rcquips('ence in its measures, are dutipt;;; 
misrepresent the opinions and aims of enjoined by the fundamental maxims of 
other districts. You cannot shield your- true Liberty. The basis of our politi('al 
selves too much against the jealousies and systems is the right of the people to make 
heart-bllrnings which spring from these and to alter their constitutions of gov- 
misrepresentations; they tend to render ernment. But the constitution which at 
alien to each other tllOse who ought to be any time exists, till changed by an explicit 
bound together by fraternal affection. and authentic act of the whole people, is 
The inhabitants of our \Vestern country sacredly obligatory upon all. The very 
have lately had a useful lesson on this idea of the power and the right of the 
'hrat1; they have seen, in the neg-otiation people to establish government presupposes 
by the pxecutive, and in the unanimous the duty of every individual to obey tIle 
ratification by the Renate, of the treaty estahlished government. 
with Spain, and in the universal satis- All obstructions to the execution of the 
faction at that event tllroughout the laws, all combinations and associations, 
United St3te8, a decisive proof how un- under whatever plau!;ible charader, with 
founòed were the suspicions propagated the real design to direct, control, counter- 
among them of a policy in the general act, or awe the regular deliberation and 
government and in the Atlantic States action of the con!;tituted authorities, are 
unfriendly to their interests in regard to de
tructiYe of this fundamental principlp, 
the 
fissi!;sippi; they have been witnes!;es and of fatal tendcn('y. They serve to 
to the formation of two treaties, that with organize faction, to give it an artificial 
Great Britain and tIlat with Spain, wl1Ïch and extraordinary force; to put in the 
secure to them everything they could de- place of the delegated will of the nation, 
sire, in respect to our foreign relations, the will of a party" often a small but art
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ful and enterprising minority of the com- prescrilwd by the laws, and to maintain aU 
munity; and, according to the alternate in the secure and tranquil enjoyment of 
triumphs of different parties, to make the the rights of person and property. 
public administration the mirror of the 1 have already intimated to you the 
ill-concerted and incongruous projects of danger of parties in the State, with par- 
fashion, rathf'r than the organs of consist- ticular rf'ference to the founding of them 
eut and wholesome plnns digested by com- on geographical àiscrimination. Let mp 
mon councils nnd modified by mutual in- now take a more comprehensive view, and 
terests. warn you in the most solemn manlln 
However combinations or associations against the baneful effects of the spirit 
of the a bove description may now and then of party generally. 
answer popular ends, they are likely, in This spirit, unfortunately, is insf'pa- 
the course of time and things, to be- rable from our nature, having its root in 
come potent engines, by which cunning, the strongest passions of the human mind. 
amhitions, and unprineipled men will be It exists under different shapes in an 
enabled to subvert the power of tlle peo- governments, more or less stifled, con- 
pIe, and to usurp for themselves the reins trolled, or rf'pressed; but in those of the 
of government: destroying afterwards the popular form it is seen in its greatest 
very engines which have lifted them to un- rankness, and is truly their worst 
just dominion. enemy. 
Towards the preservation of your go v- The alternate domination of one faction 
ernment, and the permanency of your pres- o\-er another, sharpened by the spirit of 
ent happy state, it is requisite, not only revf'nge, natural to party dissension, 
that you steadily discountenance irregular which in different ages and countries has 
oppositions to its acknowledged authority, perpf'tratf'd the most horrid enormities, 
but also that you resist with care the is itself a frightful despotism. But this 
spirit of innovation upon its principles, leads at length to a more formal and 
however specious the pretexts. One permanf'nt despotism. The disorders and 
method of assault may be to effect, in the miseries which resu1t, gradually incline 
forms of the Constitution, alterations, the minds of men to seek security and re- 
which will impair the energy of the sys- pose in the absolute power of an in- 
t('m, and thus to undermine what cannot dividual; and sooner or later the chief of 
hf' directly overthrown. In all the changes some prevailing faction, more able or more 
to which you may be invit('d, remember fortunate than his competitors, turns this 
that tin1f' and hahit are at least as neces- disposition to the purposes of his own 
sary to fix the true character of govern- elf'vation, on tIle ruins of puhJic liberty. 
n1('nt8 as of other 1m man institutions; 'Vithout looking forward to an ex- 
that expprieuce is the surest standard by tremity of this kinrl (whirh npvprth('lf'ss 
whi('h to tf'st the real tendpncy of the ought not to be f'ntirely out of Right), the 
existing conRtitution of a country: that common and continllf'd mischiefs of tllP 
fncility in changeR, upon the cl:edit of "ph'it of party are sufficient to make it flIP 
l11f're hypothe!'\is and opinion, exposes to interest and duty of a wise people to dis 
p('rpdual change. from the endless variety courage and restrain it. 
of hypothf''5is and opinion; and remember, It serves always to distract the pllhli( 
pspecially, that, for the efficient manage- councils, and enfeeble tne public admin1:;:- 
mf'nt of your common interests. in a cO{ln- tration. It agitates thf' community with 
try f:O pxtf'nsive as ours. a governn1f'nt ill-foundpd jealousies and false alarms; 
of as much vigor as is consist('nt with tlu" kindlps the animosity of onf' part against 
perfect security of Iibf'rty is indispf'nsablf'. anothf'r. fon1f'uts orcasionally riot and in- 
Liberty itself wiIJ find in such a govern- Rll1Tection. It op('ns the doorR to foreign in- 
l11f'nt. with powf'rs properly rlistributf'd fhlf'l1Ce and corruption, which find a faril- 
and adjusted, its surest guardian. It is, ita,ted acceRS to the gOVf'rl1l11f'nt itsf'lf 
indeed, little else than a name, where the through the channels of party passions. 
government is too ff'f'hle to withsta.nrl the Thus the policy and the win of one coun- 
enterprises of faction, to confine each try are subjected to the policy and wiII 
member of the socicty within the limits of another. 
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There is an opinion that parties in free transient benefit which the use can at 
countries are useful checks upon the ad- any time yield. 
ministration of the government, and sprve Of all the dispositions and habits which 
to keep alive the spirit of liberty. This lead to political prosperity, religion and 
within certain limits is probably true, and morality are indispensable supports. In 
in governments of a monarchical ca
t, vain would that man claim the tribute of 
patriotism may look with indulgence, if patriotism who should labor to subvert 
not with favor, upon the spirit of party. these great pillal's of human happiness, 
But in those of the popular character, in these firmest props of the duties of men 
governments purely elective, it is a spirit and citizens. The mere politician, equally 
not to be encouraged. From their natural with the pious man, ought to respect and 
tpl1dency, it is certain there will always to cherish them. A volume could not trace 
be enough of that spirit for every salu- an their connections with private and 
tary purpose. And there being constant public felicity. Let it simply be asked, 
danger of excess, the effort ought to be, 'Yhere is the security for property, for 
by force of public opinion, to mitigate and reputation, for life, if the sense of re- 
assuage it. A fire not to be quenched, it ligious obligation desert the oaths, which 
demands a uniform vigilance to prevent are the instruments of investigation in 
its bursting into a flame, le
t, in
tead of courts of justice? And let us with caution 
warming, it should consume. indulge the supposition that morality can 
It is important, likewise, that the habits be maintained without religion. What- 
of thinking in a free country should in- ever may be conceded to the influence 
spiTe caution in those intrusted with its of refined education on minds of peculiar 
administration, to confine themselve!:! structure, reason and experience both for- 
within their respective constitutional bid us to expect that national morality can 
spheres, avoiding' in the exercise of the prevail in exclusion of religious principle. 
powers of one df'partment to encroach It is substantially true that virtue or 
upon another. The spirit of encroachment morality is a necessary spring of popular 
tends to consolidate the powcrs of an the government. The rule, indeed, extends 
departments in one, and thus to create, with more or less force to every species 
whatever the form of government, a real of free government. 'Vho that is a sincere 
despotism. A just estimate of that love of friend to it can look with indifference 
power, and proneness to abw:;e it, which upon attempts to shake the foundation of 
predominates in the lnlman heart, is suf- the fabric? 
ficient to satisfy us of the truth of this Promote, tnen, as an object of primary 
pm:i tion. The necessity of reciprocal importance, institutions for the general 
d1C'cks in the eXf'rrisp of political power, (liffusion of knowledge. In proportion as 
by dividing and distrihuting it into dif- the structure of a government gives forcp 
ferent depositories, and constituting each to public opinion, it is essential that pub- 
tll(\ guardian of the public wea.} against lie opinion should be enlightened. 
inn\sions by the others, llas b<,en evinced As a very important 
ource of strength 
hy flxppriments ancient anil modprn, Rome and security, cherish public credit. One 
of them in our country and uuder our own IDflthod of preserving it is to use it as 
eyes. To pl'eserve them must be as neces- pparingly as possible; avoiding occasions 
Hêtry as to institute them. If. in the of <,xpense by cultivating- peace, but re- 
opinion of t}w people, thp distribution or memh<,ring also that timely disbursements 
modification of thp constitutional powers to prppare for danger fr<,quently prevent 
he in any particular wrong", lpt it be r01"- much greater disburspments to rppel it; 
rectpd by an amendnwnt in thp way which avoiding 1ikpwi
e the a<,<,umulation of 
tlw Con
titntion deslgnatps. But h,t thp1"e (}pht, not only by shunning- o<,rHsions of. 
be no rt.angf' by usurpation: for, though expf'nf::e, but by vigorou!II exertion in time 
this, in 011P instancfl. may be ilw im;;tru- of p<,a<,e to disclmrge the dehts which un- 
ment of good, it is the customary weapon avoidahle wal'S may have occasioned, not 
by which free governments are d<,stroyed. ungpnerously throwing upon posterity the 
The precedent must always grpat1y over- hnrdpn which we ourselves ought to bear. 
Imlance in permanent evil any partial or The execution of these maxims belongs to 
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your representatiyes, but it is necessary accidental or trifling occasions of dispu"te 
that public opinion should co-operate. To occur. Hence, frequent collisions, ob. 
facilitate to them the performance of their stinate, envenomed, and bloody contests. 
duty, it is essential that you should prac- The nation, prompted by ill-will and re- 
tical1y bear in mind that towards the pay- sentment, sometimes impels to war the 
ment of debts there must be revenue; that government, contrary to the best caI- 
to haye reyenue there must be taxf's; culations of policy. The govf'rnment some- 
that no taxe
 can be devised which are not times participates in the national propf'n- 
more or less inconvenient and unpleasant; sity, and adopts through passion what 
that the intrinsic embarrassment, insep- T'eason would reject; at other times, it 
arable from the selection of thp proper makes HI(' animosity of the nation sub. 
ohjects (which is always a choice of diffi- servient to projects of hostility instigat- 
culties), ought to be a decisive motive for ed by .pride, ambition, and other sinister 
:l candia construction of the conduct of and pernicious motives. The IWHce oftf'n, 
the government in making it, and for a sometimes perhaps the liberty, of nations 
spirit of acquiescence in the measures for has heen the victim. 
ohtaining- revenue which the public exi- So likewise, a passionate attachment of 
geneies may at any time dictate. one nation for another produces a variety 
Observe good faith and justice towards of evils. Sympathy for the favorite 
all nations: cultivate peace and harmony nation. facilitating the illusion of an 
with al1. Rcligion and morality enjoin Ìmaginary common intereRt in cases where 
tllis conduct; and can it be that good no real common interest exists, and il1fus- 
po1icy ùops not equally enjoin it? It win ing into one thp f'nmities of thp other, 
be worthy of a free, enlightened, and at no b<,trays the formpr into a participation in 
distant ppriod a great nation, to give to the quarrels and wars of the latter, with- 
mankind the magnanimous .and too novel out adequate inducement or justification. 
example of a pf'oplp always guid('d by an It leads also to concessions to the favorit{' 
exalted justice and henevolence. \Vho can nation of privileges denff'd to others, which 
doubt tllat in the course of time and is apt douhly to injure the nation making- 
1hings the fruits of such a plan would the concessions, by unnecessarily parting 
rif'hly repay any temporary adyantages with what oug-IIt to have heen retainpd, 
which might he lost by a steady adherence and hy exciting jf'alou
y, in-will, amI a 
to it? Can it be that Providence has not disposition to rf'ta liate. in tlIP pal'ties from 
connected the permanent felicity of a whom equal privi]f'gps are wi11111f'ld. Ând 
nation with its virtue? The experiment, it gives to amhitious. corruptpcl, or òP- 
at least, is recommended by every senti- luded citizens (who devote th(>J]uiP]ves to 
ment which ennohles human nature. the favorite nation) facility to hptray 
Alas! is it rendpred impossihle by its or sacrifice the inÌf'rests of tlwir own 
yires? country witllOut odium, son1('1 imes rypn 
In the execution of surh a plan. nothing with popularity: gilding with thf' app('ar- 
is more essputial than UlI1,t pprmanpnt, in- anc('
 of a yirtuous s('nse of ohli
ation, a 
ycterate antipathies against partif'ular ('omnwnclahlf' dd('rf'ncp for pnhli
 opinion. 
mltions, and passionate attachments for or a laudahle 7pal for public good. tllf' 
others, should he rxclnclpd: and t1w,t. in hase or foolish f'ompliances of ambition, 
phlf'e of them. just and amicahlc fpplings corruption. or infatuation. 
towards all should be cultivated. The Ar::. avenues to foreign influpnce in in- 
llation which indulges towardr::. anoth('r an nun1f'rable ways such attachments arp par- 
'habitual hatr('d, or an llabitual fondness, ticnlarly alarming to the truly enlightenpd 
is in 80n1<' deg-ree a slave. It is a 81avp and indrpf'ndf'nt patriot. How many op- 
to its anhnosity- or to its afff'ction. pithpr portuni1 ips do thpy affonl to tampf'r with 
('f whiph is sufficient to lead it a
tray dompr::.tif' faptÍons, to praf'tÏse thp arts of 
from its duty and its intprest. Ântipathy sNhlf'tion, to misleafl puhlic opinion. to 
in one nation against another disposPR pacll infhlPnce or awp tllP puhlic counril
! 
hlf'll 
more rpadily to offpr inRu1t amI injury. fin attacll1llPnt of a smal1 or weak towards 
to lay llOlc1 of slight f'auses of umbrage, a great and powerful nation òoom
 tIle 
and to be hanghty and intractable when former to be the satellite of the latter. 
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Against the insidious wiles of foreign 
influence (1 conjure you to believe me, fel- 
low-citizens) tilt' jt'aJousy of a frel' IH'ople 
ought to be constantly awake, since his- 
tory and e
pcrienee pIO\'e that foreign in- 
lluence is one of ihl' mo
t bandul foes of 
republican f!.'ovel"nment. But that jealoHsy, 
to he usdul, lllu
t be impèutial: el
c it 
becomes the instrument of the yery in- 
fluence to be a voided, instead of a defence 
against it. Excessive partiality for one 
fureign nation, and excessive dislike of an- 
other, cause those whom they actuate to 
:see uanger only 011 one side, and serve to 
\"C'il and e,'pn sC'coud the arts of infhwnce 
on the oUwr. H.eal patriots who may resist 
the intriguC's of tllC' favorite are liahle to 
hecollw sHsp('rtC'd amI odious: while its 
tools amI dupt's usurp the applause and 
(.on fidC'ncp of the purpose, to sUITl'nder 
tlH'i1' intprl'
ts. 
Tlw gn'at rule of conduct for lIS, in 
H'gard to foreign nations. is. in extending 
Gur commercial relations. to have with 
them as littl
 political connection as pos- 
Fiihle. So far as wc haTe already formed 
engagements. let tllC'lH he fulfilled with per- 
fect good fait h. Here lC't us stop. 
El1ropC' lWR a RPt of primary intC'rests 
wllic-h to us have none. or a very remote 
rf'lation. Hf'nf'e she must be C'ngag<,d in 
fr<'<lnent controversi<,s. tlH' causes of which 
are essf'ntially forC'ign to our concerns. 
Hpnc('. thcrefore, it must he unwise in U8 
to implicate oursclvcs. hy artificial ties, 
in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, 
or the ordinary combinations and colli- 
Rions of l1er frif'mlships or enmities. 
Our detarlwf! and rlistant situation in- 
vites and enables us to pursue a different 
r01l1'SC. If we rC'main one people. under an 
efficient govprnment. the periorl is not far 
off when we may dcfy matprial injury from 
pxternal annoyance: when we may take 
su('h an attihHle a
 will cause the neutral- 
ity, we may at any time resolvp upon. to 
hp s('rupulow
ly respedc(l: wlwn lwlliger- 
pni nations. undpr the impos
ihility of 
making acquisitions npon us, will not 
lightly hazard tlw giving us provoration: 
w'hen we may choose peace or war, as our 
intprest, guided by jllsticc, shall counsel. 
\Vhy forego th<, arlvantages of so 
p(>culiar a situation? \Yhy quit our own 
to stand npon forpign wound? \Yhy. hy 
interweaving our destiny with that of any 
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part of Europe, entangle our 
prosperity in the toils of 
ambition, rivalship, inter
st, 
ca price? 
Lt is our true policy to steer clear of 
permanent alliances with any portion of 
tlH' foreign world; 80 far, 1 mean, as Wp 
are now at Ii I)('rty to do it; for let me not 
he uwll'rstood as capablp of patronizing 
infidelity to existing engagements. I hold 
the maxim no less applicable to puhlic 
than to private affairs, that honesty is 
always the best policy. I repeat it there- 
fore, let those engagements be obscrved in 
1 heir genuine sense. But, in my opinion, it 
is ulll1ccessary and would be unwise to ex- 
tend them. 
Taking care always to keep ourselves, 
by suitable establishments. on a rC'sperta- 
ble defensive posture, we may safely trust 
to temporary alliances for extraordinary 
em ergenci es. 
Harmony, liberal intercourse with all 
nations, are recolllmended by policy, hu- 
Inanity, and intel'est. But even our com- 
mercial policy should hold an equal atHl 
impartial hand; ncither speking nor grant- 
ing exclusive favors or preferC'ncps; con- 
sulting the natural course of things; dif- 
fusing and diversifying by gentle means 
the 8tream
 of commerce, hut forcing 
nothing; establishing with powers so dis- 
posed, in order to give trade a stable 
couree, to define the rights of our mer- 
chants, and to enable the government to 
support them, conventional rules of intcr- 
course, the hest that present circumstancC's 
and mutual opinion will permit, but tem- 
porary, and liable to be from time to ti111(' 
abandoned or varied, as experience and 
cirrumstances shall dictate; constantly 
keppìng in view that it is folly in one 
nation to look for disinterested favors from 
another: that it must pay with a portion 
of iis ind<,ppn<lpnce for whatcypr it ma
T 
acC'ept undcr that cha1"aetcr; that, by such 
arcpptanep, it may pla<,e itself in the con- 
dition of having given C'qllivalents for 
nominal favors. and ypt of being reproach- 
ed with ingratitude for not giving morc. 
There can he no greater error than to ex- 
pect or calculate upon real favors from 
nation to nation. It is an illusion whirh 
pxpcrience must cure, which a just pridp 
onght to discard. 
In offering to you, my countrymen, these 


peace and 
Europeêl 11 
humor, or 
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violate the relations of peace and amity 
towards other nations. 
The inducements of interest for observ- 
ing that conduct will best be referred to 
your own reflections and experience. \Vith 
me a predominant nlOtive has been to en- 
deavor to gain time to our country to 
settle and mature its yet recent institu- 
tions, and to progress without interruption 
to that degree of strength and consistency 
which is necessary to give it, humanly 
speaking, the cOlllmand of its own fortunes. 
Though, in reviewing the incidents of lllJ' 
administration, I am unconscious of inten- 
tional error, I am nevertheless too sen- 
sible of my defects not to think it prob- 
able that I may have committed many er- 
]'ors. 'Vhatever they may bp, J fervently be- 
seedl the Almighty to avert or mitigate 
the evils to which they may tend. I shall 
also carry with me the hope that my coun- 
try will nev()r cease to view them with in- 
dulgence; and that, after forty-five years 
(If nlY life dedicated to its service with an 
upright zeal, the faults of incompetent 
abilities will be consigned to oblivion, as 
myself must soon be to the mansions of 
rest. 
Relying on its kindneRs in this as in 
other things, and actuated by that fervent 
love towards it which is so natural to a 
man wlw views in it the native soil of him- 
self and his progenitors for several gen- 
erations, I anticipate with pleasing expec- 
tation that retreat in which I promise 
myself to realize, without alloy, the sweet 
enjoyment of partaking, in the midst of my 
fellow-citizens, the benign influence of good 
laws under a free government, the e,'er- 
favorite object of my heart, and the happy 
reward, as I trust, of our mutual cares, 
labors, and dangers. 


('ounsels of an old and affectionate friend, 
I dare not hope they will make the strong 
and lasting impression I could wish; that 
they will control the usual current of the 
passions, or pre,'ent our nation from rUll- 
njng the course which has hitherto mark- 
ed the destiny of nations. But, if I lllay 
even flatter mJself that they may be pro- 
ductive of SOUle partial benefit, some occa- 
sional good; that they may now and then 
recur to moderate the fury of party spirit, 
to warn against the mischiefs of fOl'eign 
intrigue, to guard against the impostures 
of pretended patriotism; this hope will be 
a full recompense for the solicitude for 
your weHare by which they have been dic- 
tated. 
How far, in the discharge of my official 
duties, I have been guided by the principles 
which have been delineated, the public 
J'ecords and other evidences of my conduct 
must witness to you and to the world. To 
myself, the assurance of my own ('on- 
science is, that I have at least believed 
myself to be guided by them. 
In relation to the still subsisting war in 
Europe, my proclamation of April 22, 
1793, is the index of my plan. Sanctioned 
by your approving voice, and by that of 
your Representatives in both Houses of 
Congress. the spirit of that measure has 
continually governed !pe, uninfluenced by 
any attempts to deter or divert me from 
it. 
After deliberate examination, with the 
aid of the best lights I could obtain, I was 
well satisfied that our country, under all 
the circumstances of the case, had a right 
to take, and was bound in duty and in- 
terest to take, a nputral position. Having 
taken it, I determined, as far as should 
depend upon me, to maintain it with 
moderation, perseverance, and firmness. 
The <.:onsiderations which respect the The leaders of the ...\nti-Fedpral or Re- 
right to hold this conduct it is not neces- publican party became more and more 
sary on this occasion to detail. I will only violent in their censure of their opponents, 
observe that, according to my understand- and finally they indulged in personal abuse 
ing of the matter, that right, so fa,r from of \Vashington, charging him with venal- 
being denied by any of the belligerent ity and even with immorality. The chief 
powers, has been virtually admitted by vehicle of this abuse was a newspaper 
all. call
d the A u'rora, published by Benjamin 
The duty of holding a neutral conduct Franklin Bache, a grandson of Dr. Frank- 
may be inferred, without anything more, lin. \Vhen \Vashington was about to l'e- 
from the obligation which justice and hu- tire from the Presidency in 1797 a writer 
rnanit.y impose on every nation in cases in in that journal said: "If ever a nation 
which it is free to act, to malntain in- has been debauched by a man, the Ameri- 
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can nation has been debaucl1ed by 'Vash- 
ington. If ever a nation has been de- 
ceived by a man, the American uation 
has been deceived by 'Vashington. Let 
his cowIuct, then, be an example to fut- 
ure ages. Let it serve to be a warning 
tha t no mall may he an idol. Let the his- 
tory of the federal government instruct 
mankind that the mask of patriotism may 
be worn to conceal the foulest designs 
against the liberties of a people." On 
the day when he resigned the chair of 
sta te to John Adams (ÀIarch 4, 1797), 
a writer in the .A 'Urora, after declaring 
that he was no longer po!;sessed of the 
'" power to multiply e\'ils upon the United 
States," said, " \Yhen a retrospect is takpn 
of the 'Yashingtonian administration for 
eight years, it is the subject of the great- 
est astonishment that a single individual 
should have cankered the principles of 
republicanism in an enlightened people, 
just emerged from the gulf of despotism, 
and should ha\Te carried his designs against 
the public liberty so far as to put in jeop- 
ardy its very existence. Such, llOwever, are 
t he facts, and with them staring us in the 
face this day ought to be a jubilee in 
the LTnited States." Tiley also republish- 
pd spurious letters of \Vashington. These 
C'xamples will suffice to show the malig- 
nity of party spirit in the early days of 


measures of the administration, and he 
was appointed (July 7) lieutenant-general 
and conunander-in-chief of all the armies 
of the United States-raised and to he 
raised. The venerated patriot, then sixty- 
six yeaJ's of age, responded with alacrity. 
" You may command me without reserve," 
he wrote to PresidC'nt Adams, qualifying 
the remark by the expressed desire that 
he should not be called into active service 
uutil the public need should demand it, 
and requesting the appointment of his 
friend, Alexander Hamilton, then forty- 
one years of age, acting commander-in- 
chief. Hamilton was appointed the first 
major-general, and, in Nmrember, 'Yashillg- 
ton met his general officers in Philadelphia, 
and made arrangements for the complf'te 
organization of the regular fm'ces on a 
war-footing. \Vashington believed from 
the beginning that the war-clouds would 
disperse, and not gather in a tempest, and 
events justified his faith. 'Val' was averted. 
A pamphlet was puhlished in London, 
in 1777, containing letters purporting to 
have heen written by 'Vashington, in the 
summer of 177û, to members of his family. 
These letters contained sentiments so 
totally at variance with his character and 
conduct that, whatever effect they may 
have had in England, they had none in 
this country, where he waR known. In 
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the republic, when even 'Yashing-toll was Ulem \Vashington was made to deprecate 
not spared from the lash of public abuse. the misguidf'd zeal and rashness of Con- 
Tt fell with even more severity on others. gress in declaring independence, and push- 
Roth parties Wf're guilty of the offence. ing the opposition to Great Britain to so 
In 1798 \Vashington approved the war perilous an extremity. In the preface it 
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"as stated that, when Fort Lee was served quite generally throughout the 
evacuated, General \Vashington's servant country, but nowhere in so imposing a 
was left behind sick; that in his posses- Ult1nner as in the city in which that inau- 
sion was a small portmanteau belonging guration had taken place. The celebra- 
to the general, in which, among other tiOll was opened with a naval parade in 
things of trifling value, were the drafts the harbor on the morning of April 2U. 
of letters to 1\lr8. \Vashington, her son President Harrison, following as nearly 
(John Parke Custis), and his manager ate a::; possible the same route of travel as 
:l\Iount Vernon, Lund \Vashington, and President \Vashington, was conveyed by 
tlìat these had been transmitted to Eng- water from Elizabethport to New York, 
land by an officer into whose hands they being escorted by a committee of govern- 
had fallen. This fiction was contrived to ors, commissioners of State, and other dis- 
deceive the public into a belief of their tinguished personages. Upon his arrival in 
genuineness. It is well known that \Vash- the East River he was transferred to a 
ington was not at Fort Lee at the time of barge manned by a, crew of ship-masters 
the fiUrprise and evacuation, and that no from the l\farine Society of the Port of 
servant of his nor a particle of his bag- New York, and by them rowed to the 
gage fell into the hands of the enemy shore. The crew of the barge that rowed 
during the war. The pamphlet was repub- President \Vashington from Elizabethport 
lished by Rivington, in New York, and ex- to the foot of 'Vall Street were members 
tensivply circulated by the Tories, to injure of the same society. A reception was 
the commander-in-chief. The author of afterwards held by the President and the 
these spurious epistles was never publicly governors of the States in the Equitable 
InlOwn. The chief paid no attention to the Buildin
, and in the evening the Centen- 
publication, regarding it as beneath his nial Ball was given in the 1\fetropolitan 
notice. During his second Presidential Opera-house. On April 30 a special ser- 
tf:>rm, party malignity was carried so far vice of thanksgiving was held in St. Paul's 
as to reprint the letters as genuine. Even Chapel, being conducted in the same man- 
then he ùid not notice them; but when he ner as that held in the same place on the 
was about to retire from public life he day of \Vashington's inauguration 100 
wrote to the then Secretary of State years before. Literary exercises then took 
(Timothy Pickering), under date of place at the corner of 'Vall and Nassau 
l\Iarch 3, 1797, referring to the letters and streets, the scene of the first inauguration 
the motives of their production, saying, ceremonies. These exercises consisted of 
" Another crisis in the affairs of America an invocation by the Rev. Dr. Richard S. 
having occurred, the same weapon has Storrs, a poem by John Greenleaf 'Vhit- 
been resorted to to wound my character tier, an oration by Chauncey 1\1. Depew, 
and deceive the people." He then gave the and an address by President Harrison. 
dates and addresses of the letters, seven The remainder of the day was given to a 
in number, and added, " As I cannot know grand military parade, ending with a free 
how soon a more serious event may suc- open-air concert of vocal and instrumental 
ceed to that which will this day take music and a general illumination of the 
place (his retirement from office), I have city. On 1\fay 1 a great industrial and 
thought it a duty which I owe to myself, civic parade, under command of l\iaj.-Gen. 
to my country, and to truth, now to detail Daniel Butterfield as chief marshal, took 
the circum!;tances above recited, and to place, and was witnessed by 500.000 spec- 
add my solemn declaration that the letters tators. The celebration was conducted with 
herein described are a base forgery, and complete success throughout, and not only 
that I never saw or heard of them until reflected great credit upon its managers, 
t1wy appeared in print." but accomplished great good in strengthen- 
Washington's Inaugurati.on, CENTEN- ing the patriotic sentiment of the people of 
NIAL OF. On April 29 and 30, 1889, the New York and of the entire country. 
city of New York celebrated the centennial Wasp, THE, an Amprican sloop-of-war 
of the inauguration of George \Vashing- of eighteen guns, built in "7ashington, 
ton as the first President of the Unit- D. C., in 1806. On Oct. 13, 1812, under 
ed Sta tes. The occasion was also ob- command of Ca pt. Jacob Jones, thorough- 
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ly manned and equipped, carrying sixteen 
32-pounder carronades- and two long 12- 
pounders, with two small brass cannon in 
her tops, she left the Delaware on a cruise. 
She was considered one of the fastest 
sailers in the service, and was furnished 
with 135 men and boys. She ran off tow- 
ards the 'Vest Indies, and, on the night of 
Oct. 18, Jones saw several vessels, and 
ran parallel with them until the dawn, 
when he discovered that it was a fleet of 
armed merchant-vessels convoyed by the 
British sloop-of-war FTolic, Capt. T. \Vhin- 
)-ates, mounting sixteen 32-pounder car- 
ronades, two long 6-pounders, and two 12- 
pounder carronades on her forecastle. She 
was manned by a crew of 108 persons. 
The Frolic took a position for battle so 
as to allow the merchantmen to escape 
during t.he fight. A severe engagement 
began at 10.30 A.M. \Vithin five minutes 
the maintop-gallant mast of the lrasp 
was shot away and fell among the rig- 
ging, rendering a. portion of it unmanage- 
able during the remainder of the action. 
Three minutes afterwards her gaff and 
maintop-mast were shot away, and at 
twenty minutes from the opening of the 
engagement every brace and most of the 
rigging were disabled. Her condition was 
forlorn. 
But while the 1Vasp was thus suffering, 
she had inflicted more serious injury to 
the hull of the FTolic. The two 
essels 
gradually approached each other, fell foul, 
the bowsprit of the FTolic passing in over 
the quarter-deck of the TVasp, and forcing 
her bows up in the wind. This enabled 
the latter to give the FTolic a raking 
broadside with terrible effect. 'Vith wild 
shouts the crew of the lras]J now leaped 
into the entangling rigging, and made 
their way to the deck of the FTolic. But 
there was no one to oppose them. The 
last broadside had carried death and dis- 
may into the Frolic, and almost clea,red 
the deck of effective men. An who were 
able had escaped below to avoid the raking 
fire of the Wasp. The English officers on 
deck, nearly an of them bleeding from 
wounds, cast their swords in submission 
before IJieutenant Biddle, who led the shortly afterwards appointed to the com- 
boarding-party. He sprang into the rig- mand of the sloop-of-war H m'net. This 
ging, and with his own hand struck the vi<,tory was celebrated by songs, and 
colors of the Frolic. The conte-st lasted also by caricatures. One of the songs 
forty-five minutes, and the aggregate loss became very popular, and was sung at 
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of the Frolic in killed and wounded was 
ninety men. The 
J;rasp had only five men 
killed and five wounded. 
Jones placed Lieutenant Biddle in com- 
mand of the Frolic, with orders to take 
her into Charleston, S. C., and when they 
were about to part company the British 
ship-of-war Poictiers, seventy-four guns, 
Capt. J. P. Beresford, bore down upon 
them. The 1fT asp and her prize were not 
in a condition to flee or fight, and within 
two hours after he had gained his victory 
J ones was compelled to surrender both 
vessels. They were taken to Bermuda, 
where the American prisoners were ex- 
changed. The victory of the lVasp over 
the Frolic caused much exultation in the 
United States. Jones was lauded in 
speeches and songs. The authorities of 
New York voted him a sword and the 
freedom of the city. Congress voted 
him thanks and a gold medal, and ap- 
propriated $25,000 to Jones and his com- 
pany as compensation for their loss of 
prize-money. A silver medal was given 
to each of his officers. The captain was 
promoted to the command of the frigate 
11lacedonian, captured from the British by 
Decatur. The legislature of Pennsylvania 
voted Lieutenant Biddle thanks and a 
sword, and the leading men of Phila- 
delphia gave hin1 a silver urn. He was 
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all public gatherings. In it occurred the of the ravages of the Argus were reviyed. 
following lines: On the morning of June 28, while some 
distance at sea. the lVasp was cbased 
but his arms w.cre by t \Yo yesseIs. The
' were soon joined 'by 
a third. which di8played Engli!:;h COlO1'S. 
In the aftf>rnoon, after much manæuvring, 
t.his \('
sel and the lrasp came to an en- 
!!':.u.!cmcnt, whieh 80011 of>came ver v severe. 
bosom, like lightning L' "-' J 
The men of the stranger several times at- 
his entrails, she mad- tempted to board the TVas]), but were re- 
pulsed. Finally, the crew of the lYasp 
boarded her antagonist, and in less than 
thirty minutes the la iter was a prize 
to the Anwriran vpssc>l. She proved to 
he the 
loop-of-war Reind('cr, Capt. \Vill- 
iam !fanners, and was tprribly shatterpd. 
Her captain and twenty-four othprs wpre 
killed and forty-two wounded. The lrasp 
was hulled six times, and her loss was 
five men killed and twenty-two wounded. 
Blakeley put his prisoners on board a 
neutral vessel and burned the Reindeer. 
For this capture Congress voted him a 
gold medal. 
He arrived at L'Oripnt July 8, and on 
Aug. 27 departed for another eruise in the 
lYasp. On Sept. 1 she had a sharp engage- 
ment with the A l'on, eightpen guns, Cap- 
tain Arbuthnot, in intense darkness. At 
the end of thirty minutes the antagonist 
of thp lVasp eeased firing. "Have 
TOU sur- 
rendered?" inquired Blakeley. He was 
answered by a few shots. when he gaxe 
the A'von another broadside, followed by 
the same question. whieh was answered 
in the affirmative. and an oflìcer was about 
to leave the ll'asp to ta]...(' pO
RP
sion of 
the prize. J lIst then another ve
sel was 
seen astern, rapidly approaching: then 
Rnot1wr and anothpr, and Blakeley was 
compelled to a handon thf pl'Íze so nearly 
in his possession. The ypssel that first 
came to the assistancp of the ..t von was 
the Oastilian. ei,!!htef'n gUlls. The ..iron 
was so much shattered in the conflict 
that shf sank almost immediately. IIpr 
people were rescued hy their friends on 
the other vessels. The lrasp continued 
her course, capturing sP\Teral prizes. Near 
On !Iay I, 1814, the lrasp, then un- the Azores she captured (Sept. 21) the 
del' command of Capt. .Johnston Blakeley, Atlanta, a valuable prize that he sent 
left the harbor of Portsmouth, N. H., and home in command of 1\Iidshipman (after- 
soon appeared in the chop
 of the British wards Commodore) D. Geisinger. On Oct. 
Channel, where she spread terror among f) the lrw
p was spokpn by a Swedish hark 
the British m
rchant-ships and the people making her way towards the Spanish 
of the seaport towns. Painful recollections main. She was never heard of after" 
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u rl'he foe bravely fought, 
all brolH'n, 
And he fled from hiH death-wound aghast 
and affrigh ted ; 
But the lVw
p darted forward her death- 
doing sting, 
And full on his 
alighted. 
She pierced through 
dened his brain, 
And he writhed and he groaned as if torn 
with the colic; 
And long' shall John Bull rue the terrible 
day 
lIe lllf't the Amf'rl('an 1f'as]J on a Frolic." 


'J
I! qtM hellnlif your "",u:fOs unci 
J(.
ets but Ltltle lhouç/'tsU&1I dlmm,rlJ/L' 
ð7!:icct:r could,J'1 veml! Such aSti.I'!J,!!f 


A WASP ON A FROLIC. 


Among the caricatures was one by Charles, 
of Philadelphia, under which were the 
following words: 


.. A 'Wasp took a Frolic and met Johnny Bull, 
'Yho always fights best when his belly Is 
full. 
The IT'asp thought him hungry by his mouth 
open wide, 
So, his belly to fill, put a sting in his side." 
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wards, nor those who were then on board and Upper Holston rivers. The majority 
of her. She and an her people perished of these settJers were men of steding 
in some unknown soJitude of the sea. worth, and were influential in forming in 
Watauga Commonwealth, THE, a 1772 that government which subsequently 
name applied to the first independent grew to be the State of Tennessee. John 
civil government established in North Sevier and .Tames Robertson were among 
America. In 1708 the Six Nations, by their number, and both of these men were 
the treaty of Fort Stanwix, agreed to sur- conspicuous in the novel nlovement. Under 
render aU the lands between the Ohio the title of " Al,ticles of the \Vatauga As- 
and Tennessee rivers to the English, and soC'iation" a written constitution was 
many backwoodsmen began settling beyond drafted, the first ever adopted by a C0111- 
the mountains before it was known that In.llnÏty of American-horn freemen. The 
tIle Iroquois Indians had cede(l lands to settlers elected a representative aSRembly 
'which they had no legal right. \Vhat is of thirteen nlen, which in turn elected a 
now eastern Tennessee was then western committee of five vested with judicin 1 
Korth Carolina, and this region consisted and executive authority. This was the 
of a most tempting valley, with the Cum- first free and independent community e
- 
berland RiYf:'r on one side and the Great tablished on the American rontinent. See 
Smoky 
rountains on the other. The first NORTH CAROLINA; SEVIER, JOHN; TENNEg- 
sf'ttlers in this region were largely from SEE. 
Virginia. Tn 17()!) the first settlement was Waterbury, DAVID, military officer; 
made on the hanks of the \Vatauga River, born in Stamford, Conn., Feb. 12, 1722. 
the people believing they were still within He took part in the Frpnch anù Inùian 
the domain of Virginia. Two years later, "Val', being prespnt at the hattle of Lake 
however, a surveyor discO\'ered that the George in 1755 and the attack on Ticon- 
spttlement was reaIly within the limits dcrog-a in ] 758; was with Gen. Richard 
of North Carolina. This fact led to the 1\fontgomery in his campaign against 
organization of a civil government for the Quebec, in 1775; at the siege of St. John 
growing settlement, an act that was con- and the surrender of 1\lontreal. On June 
summated at about the time the trouùles 3, 177G, he was appointed a brigadier- 
hetween the royal governor of North Caro- general for the Northern Department by 
lina and tIle regulators reached their cIi- the General Assembly of Connecticut, and 
max. TI1Pse troubles pauspd many people assigned to the command of the post at 
in North Carolina to seek repose and se- Skeensboro, N. Y., wlwre he remainpù 
rurity heyond the ,mountains, and they during the sumnwr of 177G. In the battle 
loeatpd among the pioneers on theWatauga of Valcour Bay, Oct. II, 177G, he was 
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captured with his vessel, tlle 1Vashington, This arsenal was kept busy during the 
1mt w
s soon exchanged; and during the :l\Iexican and Civil wars in preparing the 
remainder of the war commanded a bri- heayicst kinds of war material, and in re- 
gade uuder \Vashington. He was a repre- cent years has been noted for its produc- 

('ntative in the General Assembly in tion of the improved ordnance provided 
1783, 1794, and 17ü5. He died in Stanl- for the army and the various defensive 
ford. Coun., June 29, 1801. works on the coasts. Population of the 
Waterman, Tn01\1As\VUITNEY, lawyer; city in lüOO, 14,321. 
born in Binghamton, N. Y., June 28, Watie, STAND, nÚlitary ofiicer; born of 
] 821; studied at Yale University; ad- Cherokee Indian parents in Cherokee (now 
mittcd to the bar in 1848; practised in the city of Rome), Ga., in 1815; held a 
New York City in 1848-70; removed to seat in the legislative council of the 
Binghamton in the latter )'ear. He was Cherokees; was speaker of the lower 
tIle f>ditor of New System of O'riminal branch in 18û2-65; joined the Confeder- 
PTocedrure j lIlulTay Hoffman's Ohancery ate army in 18ûl; made colonel of the 
Repo'rts, etc., and author of Treatise 1st Cherokee Confederate Infantry in Oc- 
_ on. the Cil,il and Cr-imillal Jurisdiction, of tober of that year; and was promoted 
J'llstices of the Peace for the Statcs of brigadier-genrral, 1\Iay 10, 1864. He died 
1"isco1tsin and Iowa: Contctining Practi- in August, 1877. 
cal Formsj Digcst of the Reported De- Watkins, JOHN ELFRETII, naturalist; 
cisions of the Superior Court and of the born in Ben Lomond, Va., ]\iay 17, 1852; 
Supreme Court of Errors of the State of graduated at Lafayette College in 1871; 
Oonnecticut, from the O'rga,nization of said curator of the Cnited States National 
Courts to the Present Ti'me, etc. He died :l\Iuseum in 1887-92; became superintend- 
in Binghamton, N. Y., Dec. 7, 1898. eut and curator of the technological col- 
Waters, HENRY FITZ-GILRERT, gene- ledious in the :Museulll in 18D.). He wrote 
alogist; born in Salem, l\Iass., ]\'[arch 2ü, History of the Pennsylrauia Railroad in 
1833; gr
duated at Haryard College in 1846-96
' The Evolution of the Railway 
1855; taught school; member of the Passenger Car
' etc. He died in 1903. 
school committee of Sal
m in 1881-82, Watling Island, one of the Bahaman 
and its secretary in 1882-83; has spent group, southeast of Cat Island. In recent 
several ye
l1"s pur:3uing genealogical in- years the belie! has become quite estab- 
quiries; and traced the family of John lished that \Vatling, and not Cat, Island 
H
uvard when other genealogists failed, was the Guanahani Island described by 
for which he received the honorary de- Christopher Columbus in his Journal as 
gree of A.:M. from Harvard in 1885. the first American island seen by him, to 
Watervliet, a city in Albany county, which he gave the name of San Salvador. 
N. Y., formerly the village of \Vest Troy; One of the strongest components of this 
on the Hudson River opposite the city belief is the fact that "Tatling Island is 
of Troy. The city has large commeTcial the only one in the group containing a 
intel'est
 by l'eason of its location at the lagoon, a feature particularly pointed O\1t 
head of navigation on the l'iYer and at an by Columbus in the narrative of his San 
entrance of the :Erie and Champlain ca- SalvadOl' landfall. \Yaltf>r \Vf>llmau, the 
nals into tIle l'iver, and its di:rect com- explorer, ]rd an e
pedition for the Chi- 
munif'ation by l'iver and canals with ca
o Hcrrtl(l in 1891 to locate tIle exaf't 
lakes Champlain, Erie, and Ontario. It i
land, and after following tlw courSf> de- 
is best known, however, as the seat of 8cribf>d by Columbus himself was satisfied 
an f>xtem;i,'e arsenal, established by the that the land fiTSt seen was \Vatling Isl- 
United States government in 1807. and and, and erected a memorial tablet there 
comprising one of the largest plants in ex- bearing- an inscription of the fact. 
istence for the manufacture of heavy ord- Watson, SIR BROOK, military officer; 
nance, and shot, shell, and mounts thel'efor. 1mrn in Plymouth, England, Feb. 7, 1735; 
The arsenal and the large stone nIagazines entered the naval service early in life, 
for powder and ammunition are within a hut while hathing in the sea at Havana in 
}"('servation of about 110 acr
s of ground, 174ü a s11ark bit off his right leg below 
which is bisected l)y the Erie Canal. the knee, and he abandoned the sea ani] 
c)u 



WATSON 


entered upon mercantile business. He ed autobiography, completed by his son, 
was with Colonel l\Ionckton in Nova Sco- \Yinslow Cossoul \Yatson, was publish- 
tia in 1753, and was at the siege of Louis- ed in 1853 under the title of Men and 
burg in 1758, having in charge 'Volfe's Times of the Revolutio'n. Among his pub- 
division, as commissary. In 1759 he set- lished writings were a History of the 
tIed as a merchant in London, and after- ll" estern Oanals of N etV York ,,' a History 
wards in l\fontreal. Just before the Rev- of the JJlodern Agricultural Societies,,' 
olutionary 'Val' he 'Visited several of the A.gricultural Societics on the JJlodern 
colonies, with false profêssions of politi- Berkshire System, etc. 
cal friendship for thelu, as a 'Vhig. A Watson, FORT, CAPTURE OF. Upon an 
friend of Sir Guy Carleton, he was made ancient tumulus, almost 50 feet high, on 
his commissary - general in America in the borders of Scott's Lake (an expansion 
1782, and from 1784 to 1793 he was luem- of the Santee River), a few miles below 
bel' of Parliament for London. He was the junction of the Congaree and \Vateree, 
sheriff of London and l\Iiddlesex, and in the British built Fort \Vatson, named in 
1796 was lord mayor. For his services compliment to Colonel \Vatson, who pro- 
in America
 Parliament voted his wife jected it. In April, 1781, it was gar- 
an annuity of $2,000 for life. From 1798 risoned by eighty regulars and forty 
to 1806 he was commissary-general of Eng- loyalists, unàer the command of Lieu- 
land. He died Oct. 2, 1807. tenant l\IcKay, when l\Iarion and Lee ap- 
Watson, DAVID KEMPER, lawyer; born peared before it and demanded its sur- 
in l\Iadison county, 0., June 18, 1849; render. Colonel \Vatson was on his way 
graduated at Dickinson College in 1871; from Georgetown with a large force to 
appointed assistant United States attor- assist l\IcKay, and the latter promptly 
ney for the southern district of Ohio; at- defied l\Iarion and Lee. The latter had no 
torney-general of Ohio in 1887-89; mem- cannon, and the stockade was too high to 
bel' of Congress in 1893-97; appointed by be seriously affected by small-arms. Lieu- 
PI esident .l\IcKinley on the commission to tenant l\faham, of l\farion's brigade, 
revise and codify the civil penal la,vs of planned and built a tower of logs suf- 
the United States. He is the author of ficiently high to overlook the stockade, 
History of A.merican Ooinage; Early Judi- with a parapet at the top for the defence 
ciary,: EU1'Zy Laws and Bar of Ohio, etc. of sharp - shooters placed therein. This 
Watson, EBEKEZER, editor; born in ,york was accomplished during a dark 
Bethlehem, Conn., in 1744. He was for night, and at dawn the garrison was 
several y
ars editor and publisher of The awakened by a shower of bullets from a 
Oourant; and after his death in Hartford, company of riflemen on the top of the 
Conn., Sept. 16, 1777, his seeond wife, tower. Another party ascended the mound 
HANNAH BUNCE, conducted the paper, and attacked the abatis with vigor. Re- 
probably the first woman who edited a sistance was vain. The fort, untenable, 
newspaper in this country. was surrendered (April 23). and, with the 
Watson, ELKANAII, agriculturist; born garrison as prisoners, l\Iarion pushed 
in Plymouth, l\Iass., Jan. 22, 1758; was northward to the High Hills of Santee. 
apprenticed in 1773 to John Brown, a mer- Watson, HENRY CLAY, author; born in 
('hant in Providence, R. I., who in 1775 Baltimore, l\fd., in 1831; removed to 
sent him with a large quantity of powder Philadelphia, Pa., and engaged in jour- 
to \Vashington for use in the siege of nalism; was connected with the X ort h 
Boston. At the age of twenty-one (1779) American, and the EL,rning Journnl,,'later 
he was made bearer of despatches by Con- }'emoved to Sacramento. where he edited 
gress to Dr. Franklin, in Paris. He visit- the Times. He wrote Oamp-fire.
 of the 
ed MIchigan and explored the lake w'gion. Rep07ution.. Nights in a B7ork-ho1l8e; OM 
anù also a route to l\[ontrpal, with a view Rcll of lndcpcm[encr.. Thr Yankre Teapot: 
to opening some improw'd way for it!:; T,irrs of thr Prrsirlcnt,q of the United 
commercial C'omwC'tion with New York anù 8tfltr.
: Hrroic lVomrn of Histor!!, etc. lIe 
Boston. In 182R lIe sf'ttlf'd at POl't Kent, died in Racranwnto, Cal., .July 10, 1869. 
on the west side of J.Jake Champlain, Watson, tJOIIN CRITTENDEN, nayal 
where he died, Dec. 5, 1842. His unfinish- officer; born in Frankfort, Ky., Aug. 24, 
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1842; graduated at the United States Tales of the Olden Times in New York 

IiHtary Academy in 1860; served in tho (1832), and liistoric Tales of the Olden 
Civil ''''aI', being present at the passage Tinws in Philadelphia (1833). He also 
of Forts Jackson and St. Philip and thE' left manuscript annals in the Philadelphia 
Vicksburg batteries; took part in the bat- Library. He died in Germantown, Pa., 
tle of :I\Iobile Bay, etc.; promoted lieuten- Dec. 23, 1860. 
ant-commander, July 25, 1866; captain, Watson, .JOHN TADWELL, nÜlitary offi- 
:l\Iarch 6, 1887; and commodore, Nov. 7, cer; born in London, England, in 1748; en- 
18ü7. On June 27, 18ü8, he was appointed tered the 3d Foot Guards in 1767; became 
chief of the Eastern Squadron, which was lieutenant and captain in ITi8. He un- 
originally organized for the purpose of dertook the destruction of Gen. Francis 
intercepting the Spanish fleet under Ad- :Marion's brigade in 1781, and after sev- 
miral Camara, which it was supposed had eral skirmishes fled to Georgetown. lle 
sailed for the United States under orders became colonel in 1783, and general in 
to devastate the coast cities and to co- 1808. He died in Calais, France, June II, 
opera te with .Admiral Cervera. This 1826. 
Spanish fleet for several weeks was vari- Watson, PAUL BARRON, author; born 
ously reported as being at the Ca.pe Verde in 
10rristown, N. J., :l\Iarch 25, 1861; 
Islands and at other points near the graduated at Harvard College in 1881; 
American seaboard, and at one time it admitted to the bar in 1883, and prac- 
started to go through the Suez Canal and tised in Boston. He published a Bibliog- 
to l\Iani1a Bay for the purpose of attack- raphy of the P.re - ColUl1tbian Discoveries 
ing Dewey's fleet. _'\fter the destruction of L1 merica. 
of Cervera's fleet it was reported in the Watson, THOMAS E., lawyer; born in 
United States that Commodore 'Vatson Columbia county, Ga., Sept. 5, 1856; ad- 
had received orders to proceed with all mitted to the bar in 1875 and practised 
haste to the Spanish coast and to begin in Thomson, Ga.; member of the Georgia 
offensive operations there. This avowed legislature in 1882-83; and of Congress 
purpose on the part of the United States (as a PopuHst) in 1891-93. During the 
government, taken- in connection with the latter period he had a bill passed granting 
destruction of Cervera's fleet and the sur- the first appropriation for the free delivery 
render of the Spanish army at Santiago, of mail in rural districts. In 18ü6 he was 
led the Spanish government to authorize the Populist nominee for Vice-President, 
the French ambassador in 'Vashington to and for l)resident in lüO-!. He is the 
make overtures for peace. He was author of The Story of France; Life of 
plomoted rear-admiral, J\Iarch 3, 1899; Thomas Jefferson; The Life of Napoleon; 
was commander-in-chief of the Asiatic etc. 
Station from June 15, 1899, to April 19, Watson, 'VINSLOW COSSOUL, author; 
lüOO; and was appointed president of the born in Albany, N. Y., Dec. 22, 1803. He 
naval examining board, Oct. 15, 1900. l)ublishen Pioneer History of the Cham- 
Watson, JOHN FANNING, historian; plain Valley, Giving an Account of the 
born in Burlington county, N. J., June Settlement of the Town of 1Villsboro, 
13, 1779; was a clerk in the 'Var Depart- by 1Villiam Gilliland, together 
vith his 
ment in 1798, and afterwards went to Journal and Other Papers, and a Jlemoir; 
l\ew Orleans, where, in 1804, he was pur- The History of Essem County, N. Y., and 
\'eyor of subsistence for the United States .Military Annals of Ticonderoga and CrOLcn 
troops stationed there. Returning to Phil- Point, etc. 
adelphia, he was a bookseller there for Watterson, HENRY, journalist; born in 
many years. From 1814 until 1847 he was 'Vashington, D. C., Feb. 16, 1840; re- 
cashier of a bank in Germantown, and ceived a priyate education; was a staff 
afterwards waR treasurer of a railroad officer in the Confederate army during the 
company. He Was a.n industrious delver Civil 'Val'. After the war he engagrd 
in antiquarian lore, and in 1830 hE' pub- in journalism; became editor of the Lou- 
lished A.nnals of Philadelphia,. In 1846 isville Courier - Journal. He is the au- 
he published Annals of New York City and thor of History of the Spanish-American 
State. He had already published Historic l
rar; Abraham Lincoln, etc. 
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Watts, FREDERICK, military officer; 
born in "r ales, June I, 171!); emfgra ted to 
the United States and settled in Cumber- 
land county, Pa., in 17(30. He served in 
the Revolutionary \Var as lieutenant-colo- 
nel, and had command of the battalion 
that was assigned to Cumberland county. 
At the surrenUer of Fort \Vashington this 
division was captured. After his exchange 
be was made a justice of the peace; a 
representative in the Assembly in 177!); 
sub-lieutenant of Cumberland county in 
1780; commissioned brigadier-general of 
volunteers in 1782; and was a member of 
the supreme executive council in 1787- 
90. He died on his farnl on Juniata 
River, Oct. 3, 1795. 
Watts, JOHX, legislator; born in New 
York City, April 16, 1715; married a 
-daughter of Stephen De Lancey in July, 
1742; represented New York City in the 
Provincial Assembly for many years, and 
was a member of the council eighteen 
years (1757-75), when, taking sides with 
the crown, he went to England. His prop- 
erty was confiscated; but the lnost valu- 
able part of it was afterwards reconveyed 
to his sons, Robert and John, in July, 
178-1. He died in \Vales in August, 1789. 
Watts, STEPHEN, la wyer; born a bou t 
1743; graduated at the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1762; admitted to the 
har in Philadelphia in 17G!); removed to 
Louisiana in 1774; later became recorder 
of deeds of the En
lish settlements on the 
l\fississippi. He wrote an essay on Re- 
ciprocal 
{dl'antage of a, Perpetual Union 
betu::een Great Britain and Her Al1wrican 
Oolonies, which was published in 1766. 
He died in Louisiana in 1788. 
Watts, TUO:\IAS HILL, legislator; born 
in Butler county, Ala., Jan. 3, 1820; grad- 
uated at the University of Virginia in 
1840; admitted to the bar and began prac- 
tice in his native city; elected to the State 
legislature in 1842 and to the State Senate 
in 1853; and represented 
Iontgomery 
('ounty in the State conyention of 18(31. 
Hp entered the Confederate service as 
colmwl at the beginning of the Civil 'Val'; 
resigned his post in 1862 after the battle 
of Shiloh, in which he greatly distinguished 
himself, on being appointed Attorney-Gen- 
eral in President Davis's cabinet; and was 
elected governor of Alabama in 18G3. He 
died in !\fontgomery, Ala., Sept. 16, 18!)2. 
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Wauhatchie, BATTLE OF. \Vhen Gen- 
eral Grant arrived at Chattanooga and 
took chief command, Oct. 23, 18(33, he 
saw the necessity of opening a more direct 
way to that post for its supplies. General 
Hooker, who had been sent with a large 
force under Howard and Slocum from 
Virginia, was then at Bridgeport, on th
 
Tennessee, and Grant ordered him to cross 
that stream and advance to the Look- 
out Valley and menace Bragg's left. He 
did so, and reached \Vaulmtchie, in that 
valley, on the 28th, after some sharp skir- 
mishing. Being anxious to hold the road 
leading from Lookout Valley to Kelly's 
Ferry, Hooker sent General Geary to en- 
camp at \Vauhatchie. Hooker's move- 
ments had been keenly watched by l\Ie- 
Laws's division of Longstreet's corps, then 
holding Lookout :Mountain. l\IcLaws 
swept down the rugged hills and struck 
Geary's small force at 1 A.M., on Oct. 2!), 
hoping to crush it and capture Hooker's. 
whole army. The attack was made with 
great fury on three sides of the camp, while 
batteries on the mountain-sides sent down 
screaming shells. 
Geary was not surprised. He met the 
assailants with a steady, deadly fire. 
Hearing the noise of battle, Hooker sent 
General Schurz's division of Howard's 
corps to Geary's assistance. The Confed- 
erates were repulsed after a sharp battle 
of three hours. They fled, leaving 130 
of their numbel' dead on Geary's front; 
also 100 prisoners and several hundred 
small-arms. The National loss was 416 
killed and wounded. This result secured 
a safe communication for supplies for the 
Nationals between Bridgeport and Chat- 
tanooga. An amusing incident occurred 
during the battle. 'Vhen it began, about 
200 mules, frightened by the noise, dash- 
ed into the ranks of 'Vade Hampton's 
legion and produced a great panic. The 
incident inspired a mock-heroic poem, ill 
imitation of Tennyson's Oharge of the 
Light Brigade at Balaklava, two verses of 
which were as follows: 


"Mules to the right of them- 
Mules to the left of them- 
Mules all behind them- 
Pawed, neighed. and thundered; 
Breakillg their own cOllfineR- 
Breuldng through Longl:.ltreet's lilies, 
'l'estillg chivall"ic spine
, 
Into tile Georgia lines 
Stormed the two hundred," 



W AXHA 'V-WAYLAND 
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MAP OF THE REGIO:V OF THE BATTLE OF WAUHATCHIE. 


Waxhaw (S. C.), BATTLE OF, Ma.y 29, Andover Theological Seminary in 1816; 
1780, usuaHy known as the \Vaxhaw :l\Ias- was instructor there for four years; or- 
sacre. Ree RUFORD, ABRAHAM; TARLETON, dained in the Ba.ptist Church, and be- 
SIR HA
ARTRE. came pastor of the First Baptist church 
Wayland, 'FRAXf'IS. educator; bOl"n in in Boston, :l\Iass., in 1821; was professor 
New York Cit
T, l\Iarch 11, liD"; gradu- in Union College in 1826; president of 
ated at Union ColJf'ge in 1813; studied Brown University in 1827-55; pastor of 
medicine for three years; entered the the First Baptist church in Providence, 
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R. I., in 1855; and author of Thoughts on 
the Present Collegiate System of the 
United States; Domestic Slavery Con- 
sidered as a, Spiritual Institution, etc. 
He died in Providence, R. I., Sept. 30, 
1865. 
Wayne, ANTHONY, military officer; 
born in Easttown, Chester co., Pa., Jan. 
I, 1745. His grandfather, who came to 
America in 1722, was commander of a. 
squadron of dragoons under \Yilliam III. 
at the battle of the Boyne, in Ireland. 
Anthony, after receiving a good English 
education in Philadelphia, was appointed 
a land agent in Nova Scotia, where he re- 
mained a year. Returning, he married, 
and until 1774 was a farmer and sur- 
veyor in Pennsylvania. He was a mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania legislature in 


WAYNE 


Hudson, in July, 1779, was one of the 
most brilliant achievements of the war. 
In that attack he was wounded in the 
head, and Congress ga ve him a vote of 
thanks and a gold medal. In June, 1781, 
Wayne joined Lafayette in Virginia, where 
he performed excellent service until the 
surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown. 
After the surrender, the Pennsylvania 
line, under \Vayne, marched to South 
Carolina, and their commander, with a 
part of them, was sent by General Greene 
to Georgia. On l\1:ay 21, 1782, Colonel 
Brown marched out of Savannah in 
strong force to confront rapidly advancing 
\tVayne. The latter got between Brown 
and Savannah, attacked him at midnight, 
and. routed the whole party. This event 
occurred on the Ogeechf'e road, a,bout 4 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED BY CO
GRESS TO GENERAL WAYNE. 


1774-75; and in September of the latter miles southwest of Savannah. The van- 
year he raised the 4th Regiment, of the guard of the Americans was composed of 
Pennsylvania line, and was appointed sixty horsemen and twenty infantry, led 
colonel in January, 1776. He went with by Co!. Anthony \Valton \Vhite. These 
his regiment to Canada; was wounded in made a spirited charge, killing or wound- 
the battle of Three Rivers; and in Febru- ing forty of the British and making 
ary, 1777, was made brigadier-general. In twenty of them prisoners. The sword and 
the baUle of Branrlywine, in September, bayonet did the work. The Americans lost 
he was distinguished; and nine days after- five killed and two wounded. On June 
wards he was surprised in the night near 24 a part of \tVayne's army, lying about 
the Paoli Tavern, on the Lancaster road, 5 miles from Savannah, was fiercely at- 
in Pennsylvania, when his command was tacked by a body of Creek Indians, who 
much cut up, but the remainder retreat- :first drove the troops and took two pieces 
ed in safety. lIe If'd the right wing of of artillery; but they were soon utterly 
the army in tlu' attack at Germantown, routed by a spirited charge. The brief 
and was glightly wounded. In the batl1e hattle was fought lmnd-to-hand with 
of :Monmollth he was very distinguished; gwords, bayonets, and tomahawks, and 
and his capture of Stony Point, on the fourteen Indians and two white men were 
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killed. Guristersigo, a famous Creek 
chief, was killed. The royalists coming 
ou i of Sa \ annah to assist the Indians 
were driyen back, with the loss of a stand- 
ard and 127 horses with packs. The men 
fled back to the city, and soon afterwards 
evacuated it. \Vayne took possession of 


venti on that ratified the national Consti- 
tution. In April, 17U2, he was made gen- 
eral-in-chief of the army. 
The defeat of GEN. ARTHUR ST. CLAIR 
(q. v.) spread alarm along the frontiers 
and indignation throughout the country. 
General \Vayne was appointed his succes- 
sor. Apprehend- 
ing that pending 
negotiations with 
the Indians, if 
they failed, would 
be followed by illl- 
nledia te hostilities 
against the fron- 
tie I' s, \V a y n e 
nmrched into the 
Northwestern Ter- 
ritory in the 
autumn of 17ü3 
'I 
with a competent 
I force. He spent 
the winter at 
Greel1vile, not far 
fronI the place of 
St. Clair's dis- 
aster, and built a 
stockade, which he 
named Fort Re- 
covery. The fol- 
lowing sumnler he 
pushed on through 
the wilderness 
towards tlIe 
Iau- 
j' 
- -I nIee, and at its 
junction with the 
Auglaize he built 
Fort Defiance. On 
, :o;J the St. l\iary's lIe 
built Fort Adams 
as an intermediate 
post; and in Au- 
gust he went down 
tlHi l\Iaumee with 
1,000 men and en- 
camped near a 
British post at the 
foot of the l\iau- 
the city, and of the province of Georgia, mee Rapids, called Fort l\iiami, or 
which had been held by t1Ie British mili- l\Iamnee. \Vayne, "iith a force ample to 
tary commanders about four years. It dC'stroy the Indians in spite of British 
was estimated that Georgia lost in the influence. willing to spare bloodshed, 
war 1,000 of its citizens and 4,000 of its offered them peace and tranquiHity if they 
slaves (see GEOH.GIA; SAVA:N"NAH, EVACUA- would lay down their weapons. "They re- 
TION OF). In 1784-85 Wayne served in the fused. \Vayne then advanced to the head 
Pennsylvania Assembly, and in the con- of the rapids, and at a place called 
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Brave to the verge of rashness, \Vayne 
received the name of "l\Iad ...\nthony." 
Yet he was discreet and cautious, fruitful 
in resources, and prompt in the execution 
of plans. ....\.fter his successful campaign 
against the Indians, he returned to Fort 
Presque Isle (now Erie), Pa., where he 
died, Dec. 15, 1796. His body was after- 
wards removed by his son and buried in 
Radnor church-yard, in his native county. 
Over his remains the Pennsylvania, Society 
of the Cincinnati caused a neat marble 
monument to be erected in 1809. 
Wayne, FORT, ATTACK ON. Forts \Vayne 
and Harrison, the former at the junction 
of the St. Joseph's and St. l\Iary's rivers, 
where they formed the )Ia umee, and the 
latter on the \Vabash, were strongholds of 
the Americans in the Northwest in 1812. 
General Proctor, in command at Fort 
l\falden, resolved to reduce them, with the 
assistance of Tecumseh, whom Brock had 
commissioned a brigadier-general. l\Iajor 
l\Iuir, with British regulars and Indians, 
was to proceed up the l\Iaumee Valley to 
co-operate with other Indians, and Sept. I 
was appointed as the day when they should 
invest Fort Wayne. The garrison con- 
sisted of only seventy men under Capt. 
James Rhea. The Indians prosecuted raids 
in other directions to divert attention from 
Forts \Vayne and Harrison and prevent 
their being reinforced. A scalping-party 
fell upon the "Pigeon-roost Settlement" 


J 


Fallen Timbers, not far above (present) 
l\Iaumee City, he attacked and defeated 
the Indians on Aug. 20. AI- 
nlOst all the dead warriors 
were found with British arms. 
\Vayne laid waste their coun- 
try, and at the middle of 
September moved up to the 
junction of the St. l\fary's 
and St. Joseph's rivers, near 
the (present) city of Fort 
\Vayne, Ind., and built a 
strong fortification which he 
named Fort \Vayne. The little 
army wintered at Greenville. 
The Indians perceived their 
own weaknf'ss and sued for 
pf'ace. The following S11111- 
l11f'r ahont 1,100 sachems 
and warriors, representing 
twelYe cantons, met (Aug. 3, 
17ü5) comm issioners of the 
United Statf'S at Greenville, 
and made a treaty of peace. 
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in Scott county, Ind. (Sept. 3), and during 
the twilight they killed three men, five 
women, and sixteen children. Similar 
atrocities were committed by these allies 
of the British preparatory to the inyest- 
ment of Fort Wayne. For several days 
the Indians had been seen hovering in the 
woods around the fort, and on the night 
of Sept. 5 they attacked the sentinels. 
The treacherous J\Iiamis, who, since the 
massacre at Chicago, had resolved to join 
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Wayne, JAMES 1\IOORE, jurist; born in 
Savannah, Ga., in 17üO; graduated at 
Princeton College in 1808; admitted to 
the bar in 1810, and began practice in his 
natiye city; was judge of the Georgia 
Supreme Court in 18
4-2ü; member of 
Congress in 18
ü-3.); and in the latter 
year was appointed an associate justice 
of the United States Supreme Court, 
where he sat till his death in 'Vashington, 
D. C., July 5, 1867. 
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the British, kept up a zealous pretence of 
friendship for the Americans, hoping by 
this to get possession of the fort by sur- 
prise. They joined the other Indians in 
an attack on the fort on the night of the 
6th, supposed to have been GOO strong. 
They attempted to scale the palisades, but 
were driven back. Then, under the direc- 
tion of a half-breed, they formed two logs 
into the shape of cannon, and demanded 
the instant surrender of the fort, which 
would be battered down in case of a re- 
fusal. The troops were not frightened. 
They knew friends were on their way to 
relieye them. The besiegers kept up as- 
saults until the 12th, wlwn they fled pre- 
cipitately on the nppl'oaC'h of a dC'livf'r- 
jng force tllat night which savf'd tIle fort. 
The Indians had df'stroyed the Jiye-stock, 
('rops, and dwelling-s outside of the fort. 
The city of Fort 'Vayne stands near the 
spot. 


FORT WAYSE. 


Wa
rne's Indian Campaign. See OHIO; 
'V AYNE, ANTHONY. 
Weather ::Bureau. The United States 
weather bureau, from its organization in 
1870 until June 30, ISül, when it was 
transferred to the Department of Agri- 
culture, was a division of the United 
States signal service under the 'Var De- 
partment. It was organized by Chief 
Signal Officer Brig.-Gen. Albert J. Myer, 
under act of Congress, Feb. 9, IS70, the 
first legislation of the United States for 
a national weather service. l\feteorologi- 
cal rf'ports llad been collected and maps 
sent out daily by Prof('ssor Henry at the 
Rmithsonian Institution in IR!)4, and 
European governments hail issuf'd storm 
warnings in Holland, FI'ancp, and 

ng- 
land; hut Prof. Clf'vf'land Ahhé>, lllf'teo- 
l'o]ogist, of Cincinnati. originntpd tlJe 
present system of wea ther forecasts. Pro- 
fessor A bbé began the publication of the 
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lrcather Bulletin of the CincinnaU Ob- transferred to the signal service at the 
scrl7atoJ"Y, for the benefit of the Cincinnati instance of Prof. Joseph Henry 
ehamber of commerce, Sept. I, IHGU. His Feb. 2, 1874 
succe
s led Professor Lapham, of 1\lil- :l\Ieteorological reports of army post sur- 
waukee, to cause memorials for a nation- geons ordered by the surgeon-general to 
al system, to be endorsed by all chambers be sent to the chief signal office 
of commerce and boards of trade, and pre- June 19, 1874 
sellted to Congress with a bill by Gen. Daily publication of Bulletin of Inter- 
H. E. Paine, resulting in the act of national Sinl/tlUanCOus 'ßlctcorological Ob- 
1870. The great value of the service so"vations of the Northern H enl,isphere 
lies in simultaneous weather observations begun at 'Vashington.......Jan. I, 1875 
throughout the United States, Ü'ans- Publication of graphic synoptic Inter- 
mitted twice daily by telegraph to 'Vash- national lreather Jlaps of Simultaneous 
ington, from which are made synoptic Observations begun by General l\lyer 
weather maps and press reports telegl'aph- July 1, 1878 
ed to all points. Cautionary storm-sig- Brig.-Gen. '\tV. B. Hazen appointed cllÏef 
nals are displayed for the shipping at signal officer................ Dec. 6, 1880 
all seaport and lake stations, and spe- Gen. A. 'V. Greely appointed chief sig- 
cial flooù reports at river sta tions. For nal officer............... .1\larch 3, 1887 
the benefit of agriculture, specia.l farmers' \Veather bureau transferred to the De- 
bulletins are issued from the 'Vashington partment of Agriculture, and Prof. 1\iark 
office at I A.l\I., and distributed by the 'V. Harrington appointed chief 
"railway weather bulletin service," so June 30, 1891 
Umt, in the remotest sections, the farmer Weathersford, 'VILLIA
r, Indian chief; 
may know at an eady hour the "proba- born on the Hickory Ground, in the 
bilities" for the day. The title "Old Creek nation, Ala., about 1770. His fa- 
Probabilities," familiarly applied to the ther was an itinerant white peddler, sordid, 
head of the weather bureau, was first treacherous, and revengeful. His mother 
given in ISG9 to Professor Abbé, chosen was a full-blooded Creek, of the tribe of 
in 1870 by General 1\iyer to prepare the Seminoles. 'Veathersford inherited the 
"probabilities," or storm-warnings. bad qualities of each, but honor and hu- 
Chronology.-First weather bulletins of Inanity predominated in his character. 
simultaneous observations issued and tele- He was possessed of rare eloquence and 
graphed to more than twenty cities courage, and these, with his good judg- 
Nov. 4, 1870 ment, procured for him the re5pect of the 
First storm-warning bulletins along the old among his countrymen; while his 
Jakes issued ahout...... Nov. 10-15, 1870 vices made him the idol of the young and 
Systematic tri-daily weather predictions unprincipled. He was of a commanding 
begun. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . Feb. 12, 1871 person - tall, straight, and well propor- 
Display of cautionary signals on the tioned; hi
 eyes black, Jively, and pf'lle- 
spa-coasts and Ja,kPR bpg-un. . Oct. 24. 1871 trating in their glance; his nose promi- 
Rignal service changed to extend its re- nent and thin, but elegant in formation. 
searc>hes in the interest of agri('ulture, Passionately devoted to wealth, hp had 
by act approved.......... .Tune 10. 1872 appropriated a finp tract of ]anù. im- 
Rignal - service stations estahlished at proved and settled it, and had embellish- 
light-house and life-saving stations on the ed it from the profits of his father's pack. 
Jakes and sea-coast, by act of lIe entered fully into the views of TECU1\[- 
1\larch 3, 1873 SEll (q. v.), and if there had been no 
lIIonthly Weather Review first publish- delay in perfecting the confederacy and 
ed ............................... lR73 opening war he might have overrun the 
System of international co - operative whole 
Iississippi Valley. He led in the 
simultaneous weather observation, pro- attack upon Fort 1\iims, and used all his 
posed by General 1\1yer at the congress of power and persuasion to prevent the mas- 
meteorologists convened at Vienna. is sacre of the women and children, but 
begun................. .Septembf'l", 1873 without success. That massacre aroused 
All Smithsonian weather observers all the white people of the great valley 
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against the Creek nation, and the Rons of the only wise policy for him to pursue. 
a]] Tennessee marched to their country" If, however," said Jackson, "you desire 
and in the course of a few lllonths de- to continue the war, and feel prepared 
stroyed the nation. to meet the consequences, you lllay depart 
It was made a condition of peace with in peace and unite yourself with the war- 
the Creeks by Jackson that they should rarty if JTou ('hoose." Half scol'nfully, 
bring to him 'Yeathersford, their great half sorrowfully, 'Yeathersford replied: " I 
leader, for he could not pardon him. lIe ])lay well be addressed in such language 
then knew neither the great Creek chief now. There was a time when I had a 
nor his own plasticity. Weathersford did choice and could have answered you; I 
not wait to be caught and dragged like have none now-even 110pe is ended. Once 
a felon to the feet of the leader of the I could animate my warriors to battle; but 
pale-faces. He saw in the f'vents at the I cannot animate the dead. ')fy warriors 
Horseshoe Rend that all hope for his nation can no longer hear my voice. Their boneH 
was gone. He mounted his fine gray are at Talladega, Tallushatchee, Emuc- 
horse, which had saved his life, and rode faw, and TollOpeka. I have not SlllTell- 
to .TackRon's camp, wltere Jlf' arrived at dered myself thoughtlessly. 'Yhile then
 
sunset. He entered .Tackson's tent and was a chance for success I never left 
found the general aloue. Drawing himself my post nor supplicated peace. But my 
up to his full height and folding his people are gone, and I ask it for my 
arms, he said: "I am 'Veathersford, the nation, not for myself. On the miseries 
chief Wl10 commanded at Fort 1\Iims. I and misfortunes brought upon my country 
Ilfive nothing to request for myself. You ] look back with deepeRt sorrow', and 
can kill me if you desire. I have come wish to avert still greater calamities. If 
to beg you to send for the women and I had been left to contend with the Geor- 
children of the war-party, who are now gia army I would Jwve raisf'd my corn 
starving in the woods. Their fields and on one hank of the river and fought tllem 
cribs have been destroyed by your peo- on the other. Rut your peopJe have de- 
].Jle, who have driven them to the woods stroyed my nation. You are a brave man; 
without an ear of corn. I hope that you I rely upon your generosity. You will ('''(- 
win send out parties who wi]] conduct act no terms of a conquered peoplE' but 
them safely here, in order that they may such as they should agree to. Whatever 
he fed. I exerted myself in vain to save they may be, it would now be folly and 
the women and C'hildren at Fort 1\Iims. madness to oppose. If they are opposed, 
I have come now to ask pea(.e for my you wi]] find mE' among the sternest sup- 
people, but not for myself." Jackson porters of ohedience. Those who wouJ<1 
"f'xpresseù astonishment that one so guilty stiB 110Jd out can be influenced only by a 
shouJd dare to appear in his presence mean spirit of revenge, and to tllis they 
and ask for peace and protection. "I must not and shall not sacrifice the last 
am in your power; do with me as you rf'mnant of the>ir countrv. You have told 
please," the chief haughtily replied. "lour nation where we mig.ht go and be safe. 
am a soldier. I have done the white peo- This is good talk, and they ought to listen 
pIe all tIle harm I could. I have fought to it. They shall listen to it." Thus spoke 
them, and fought them bravely; and if \Veatherfol.ford for his nation. 'Vords of 
I had an army I would yet fight and honor responded to words of honor, and 
C'ontend to the last. But I have none. 'V
athersford was allowed to go freely 
:My people are all gone. I can now do to the forest to search for I1Ïs scattered 
no more than to weep over the misfortunes followers and counsel peace. 
of my nation." Here was a man after The chief returned and became 3 re- 
.Tackson's Own heart - a patriot who spect.ed citizen of Alabama. He settled 
fought bravely for his people and his on a farm in 1\lonroe county, well sup- 
land. and fearlessly expresseù his patriot- plied with negro slaves, wher
 he main- 
ism in the presence of one who had power tained the charactep. of an honE'st man. 
over his life. He was told that absolute Roon after his return he marriE'd, and 
submission and tJw aC'ceptanC'e of a home Oen. Raml1el Dale, with whom he Jmd 
beyond the 'Mississippi for his nation was 
eYeral encounterH, waR l1is groomsman. 
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He said he ('ould not Iiye there, for his in command of the prize slaver Ardenncs j 
old comrade
, the hostile Creeks, ate his served through the Civil 'Yar. winning 
cattle from staryation, the peace party distinction in the actions at PlaquemÍ1w, 
ate tht"lll for revenge, and the white squat- La., DOllald
onyille, and in tho
e whieh 
tel'S because he was a " damned red-skin"; occurred below that place after the fall 
so he said, "I have come to live among of" Port Hudson. In 1805, while in com- 
gentlemen." 'Yeathersford died from the maud of the monitor Jlalwpac he took 
effects of fatigue caused by a desperate part in the capturE:' of Fort Fisher, and 
hear-hunt in IS
4. with the same Yes
el was present at the 
Weather Signals. GEN. ALBERT J. surrender of Richmond. He commanded 
1\IYER (q. v.), the originator of the sig- the iron-clad n-ictator in Cuban waters 
nal sen'ice of the United States, also in- during tIle threateneù war with Rpain on 
vented anù organized a weather signal a('count of the rir!lin illS affair in 1873; 
service, which has hrru the means of con- pl'omoÜ'<l captain in 187G; commodore in 
ferring great benefits upon agriculture and ISHG; an<l J"f'ar-admiral, June 27, 1893; 
commercE:' e
pe('ially. This system, as ar- and was retired Rept. 20 following. 
ranged by Gpneral 1\ [yrr, was established Weaver, .TAMES n., lawyer; born in 
by Congress in 1870, anù for twenty years Da
.ton. 0., June 12, 183;3; graduated at 
was a part of the signal service of the the Law School of the Ohio University in 
United States aI'my. The Fifty-first Con- 1834; served in the National army in 
gress passed an act providing that while 18HI-G.3; was promoted colonel of yol- 
the signal service should remain as a unteers and brevetted hrigadier-general; 
branch of the army, the forecasting of the member of Congress in 1879-81 and in 
weather should become one of the duties 188j-8ü. Tn 1880 he was the candidate 
of the Agricultural Department and be of the Greenback party for Presiùent and 
conducted by a special bureau. This law received 307,300 popular votes; and in 
went into effect on July 1. 18!)}. and alI 18ü
 was the candidate of the People's 
the duties connected with the system of party for the same office, and received 
weather signals were transferred to the 1.041,028 popular and hTenty-two electoral 
new bureau. The first chief of the bureau votes. 
was Prof. 1\Iark 'V. Harrington, of 1\Iichi- Webb, ALEXANDER STEWAR1', military 
gan. Simultaneous weather reports from officer; born in New York City, Feb. 15, 
simultaneous observations, taken at differ- 1835: son of ..Tames 'Vatson 'Vebb; grad- 
pnt places are transmitted to the bureau uated at 'Vest Point in 1855. Entering 
at \Yashington. Three of these simuJtane- the artillery, 11<' sprved against the 
ons reports are made in each hventy-four Seminoles in Florida in 1850, and from 
hours, at intervals of eight hours; and 1857 to 1801 was assistant Professor of 
warnings are given by signals, maps, 1ml- :l\Jathematics at 'Vest Point. In :May. 
If'tins, and official despatches, furnished by 1861. he was made captain of infantry, 
the bureau. three times a day, to nearly all and in .June, 1803, brigadier-general of 
the newspapers in the land. So thorough- volunteC'rs. He was one of the defenùerg 
ly is this work done, by means of the te1e- of Fort Pil'kens; fought at Bull Run anù 
graph, the perfect organization of the syc;;- through the campaign on the Peninsula; 
tpm, and the discipline of the operators, was chief of staff of the 5th Corps at \n- 
that. it is estimated one-third of all the tietam and Chancellorsvil1e; srrved with 
families in our country are in l)ossession, distinction at Gettysburg, and comnuuHlC'cl 
('aell day, of the information issueù from a brigade in the 2d Corps, in Virginia, 
the weather bureau. Fully ÜO per cent. from October, 1863. to April, 1804. He 
of the predictions is verified by actual re- commanded a brigade in the campaign 
suIts. against Richmond in 180-t-G5, and in Jan11- 
Weaver, AARON \V ARD, naval officer; ary, ISH5, was General 1\leade's chief of 
born in the District of Columbia, July I, staff. In 1\Iarch he was brevetted major- 
1832; graduated at the United Statps general, United 
tates ann,Y, and was dis- 
Naval Academy in I8!').!; commissioned charged in 1870. In 1809-1ü03 he was 
liputenant in 1855; cruised along the coast prpsidpnt of the College of the City of 
of Africa in 1858-5ü and }'eturned home Ne,v York. His publications include The 
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Peninsula: McOlellan's Campaign of about the same time. In 17G7 he went 
1862 j and a number of articles relating to New York City, and there aided Philip 
to the Civil 'Varin the Oentury Mag- .Embury in the work of the :Mcthodist So- 
Q,zine. ciety. After being retired from the army 
W,ebb, JAMES \V AT SOX, journalist; with the rank of captain, he devoted his 
horn in Claverack, N. Y., Feb. 8, 1802; time to missionary work in New Jersey, 
entered the army in 1819, was first lieu- Delaware, and Maryland. In 17G7 he es- 
tenant in 1823, and resigned in 1827, when tablished the first 1\:fethodist Society in 
he became a journalist, soon taking a lead- 1')}Üladelphia, Pa. He visited England sev- 
ing position in that profession as editor eral times, and permanently settled there 
and proprietor of the New York Courier at the outbreak of the Revolutionary 'Val'. 
and Enquirer. In 1850 he was appointed He died in Bristol, England, Dec. 20, 
chargé d'affaires at the Court of Vienna, 1796. 
but the Senate did not confirm the Webb, 'VILLIA:M HENRY, ship-builder; 
nomination. In 1861 he was appointed born in New York City, June 19, 1816; 
minister to Brazil, where he settled long- received a private education; learned the 
pending claims against that government; ship-builders' trade in his father's yard, 
and he was chiefly instrumental, through and started in business for himself in 
his personal intimacy with Napoleon III., 1843. He built over 150 vessels; devised 
in procuring the withdrawal of the French a new model for navy vessels; and con- 
troops from }'fexico. For many years he structed many vessels of great speed and 
exerted a powerful influence in the politics capacity. He built and endowed the \Vebb 
of the United States. Among his special Academy and Home for Ship-builders, 
publications are Altowan, or Incidents of Fordham Heights, N. Y. He died in New 
Life and Adventure in the Rocky Moun- York City, Oct. 30, 1899. 
tains.; Slavery and Its Tendency J' and a Webber, CHARLES \VILKINS, journalist; 
treatise on National Currency. He died born in Russelville, K,y., May 29, 1819. 
in Nèw York City, June 7, 1884. He went to Texas when that Territory was 
Webb, SAMUEL BLATCHLEY, military struggling for independence (1838); was 
officer; born at \Veathersfield, Conn., Dec. for several years connected with the Texan 
15, 1753; father of the preceding and Rangers; returned to K.entucky, where he 
step-son of Silas Deane; was thanked for studied medicine; later entered Princeton 
his gaJIantry in the battle of Bunker Theological Seminary; and subsequently 
(Breed's) Hill, where he was wounded, settled in New York and engaged in 
a.nd in June, 1776, was appointed aide-de- literary work. He contributed to The 
camp to Washington. In the battle of New lVorld, 'l'he Democratic Review, and 
\"'hite Plains he was again wounded; also The Sunday Despatch j and was asso- 
at Trenton. He was in the battle of ciate editor and joint proprietor of The 
Brandywine, and in 1778 raised and took 1Vltig Review. In 1849 he attempted to 
command of the 3d Connecticut Regiment. lead an exploring and mining expedition, 
In 1779 he, with most of his men, were but failed; in 1855 went to Central Al11C'r- 
ca.ptured by the British fleet while cross- ica, where JIe joined \VILLIAM W ALKEH 
iug to Long Island with General Parsons, (q. v.) in Nicaragua. He was killed in 
and was not released until 1780, when he a skirmish, April II, 1856. lIe wroh" 
took command of the light infantry, with Old Hicks the G-uide, or Adventures in 
tlle brevet rank of brigadier-general. He the Comanche Oountry in Sem'ch of a 
lived in New York City after the war, Gold }'line; The Gold }'lines of the Gila, 
until 1789, when he removed to Claverack, etc. 
N. Y., where he died, Dec. 3, 1807. Webber, SAMUEL, educator; born in 
Webb, THOMAS, clergyman; born in Byfield, 
:fass., in 1759; graduated at 
England in 1724; was an officer in the Harvard College in 1784; entered the 
British army; served with the Royal ministry; and became a tutor in Harvard 
American forces, being wounded at Louis- in 1787; was Professor of l\:fathematics 
burg and Quebec; becaIHe a Methodist in and Natural Philosophy there in 1789- 
1765, and was licensed to preach; and was 1804, and then became president. He was 
made barrack master at Albany, N. Y." one of the comn1issioners appointed to set- 
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tIe the boundary-line between the United on President 1Villærd.; and reviser of 
States and the British provinces; vice- .Tedidiah :Morse's American Universal 
president of the American Academy; au- Geography. He died in Cambridge, 
Iass., 
thor of System of JIathematics; Eulogy July 17, 1810. 
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cabinet of 1\11'. Fillmore the same year as 
Secretary of State, which post he filled, 
with great distinction, until his death. 
1\11'. \Vebster delivered many remarkable 
ora tions on occasions, notably on laying 
the corner-stone of the Bunker Hill monu- 
ment (June 17, 1825), and on the comple- 
tion of the monument (June 17, 1843). 
He paid much attention to agriculture at 
l\Iarshfield, and was fond of hunting and 
fishing. His last great effort in the courts 
,vas in January, 1852, when he argued an 
important India-rubber patent case at 
Trenton, N. J. He died in 1\1:arshfield, 
1\1ass., Oct. 24, 1852. 
lVebster's Reply to H ayne.-The follow- 
ing is the text of Senator \Vebster's reply 
to the speech of SE
ATOR ROBERT Y. 
HAYNE (q. v.): 


Webster, DANIEL, statesman; born in 
Salisbury (now Franklin), N. H., Jan. 18. 
lï82; graduated at Dartmouth in 1801. 
defraying a portion of his e'Xpenses by 
teaching school. After teaching in 
Iaine 
he studied law, and was admitted to the 
bar in IS03. He soon rose to eminence in 
his profession at Portsmouth, N. H., and 
was a member of Congress in 1813-17, 
where he soon took a foremost rank in 
debate. In 1816 he settled in Boston, and, 
by his services in the Dartmouth College 
case, which was carried to the Supreme 
Court (1817), he was placed in the front 
rank in his profession. In that court he 
ably argued many important cases, in 
which he exhibited superior skill and 
ability. In 1820 he was a member of the 
:l\1assa.chusetts constitutional convention. 
He again entered Congress in 1823, when 
he made a famous speech on the Greek Rev- 1\1:1'. President,-When the Inariner has 
olution, and, as chairman of the judiciary been tossed for many days in thick 
committee, effected measures for a com- weather and on an unknown sea, he nat- 
plete revision of the criminal law of the urally avails himself of the first pause 
United States. \Vhile John Quincy Adams in the storm, the earliest glance of the 
was President he was the leader of the sun, to take his latitude, and ascertain 
friends of the administration, first in the how far the elements have driven him from 
House and afterwards in the Renate, of his true course. Let us imitate this 
which he was a member in 1827-39. prudence, and before we float farther re-; 
His celebrated speech in reply to Hayne, fer to the point from which we departed, 
of South Carolina, delivered in the Senate that we may at least be able to conjecture 
in 1832, is considered the most correct and where we now are. I ask for the reading 
complete exposition ever given of the of the resolution. 
true powers and functions of the national [The secretary read the resolution, as 
government (see below). In 1839 he follows: 
visited Europe, and in 1\Iarch, 1841, Presi- "Resolved, that the committee on pub- 
dent Harrison appointed him Secretary of lie lands be instructed to inquire and rc. 
State, which office he held until 1\1ay, port the quantity of the public lands re- 
1843, when he retired from President maining unsold within each State and 
Tyler's cabinet. Again in the United Territory, and whether it be expedient to 
States Senate, in 1845, he strongly opposed limit, for a certain period, the sales of 
the annexation of Texas and the war with the public lands to such lands only as 
1\[pxieo, and in 18;')0 he supported the Com- have heretofore been offered for sale and 
promise measure (see O
INIBUS BILL, are now subject to entry at the minimum 
THE). By his concessions to the demands price. And, also, whether the office of 
of the slave-holders. in a speech. 1\Iarch 7, surveyor-general, and some of the land 
1850, he greatly weakened his influence in offices, may not be abolished without det- 
the free-labor States. He was called to the riment to the public interest; or whether 
X.-P. 257 
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DANIEL WEBSTER. 


it be 
xpeûient to adopt measures to two days, by which the Senate has been 
hasten the sales, and extend more }'apidly now entertained by the gentleman from 
the surveys of the public lands."] South Carolina. Every topic in the wide 
'Ve have thus heard, sir, what the reso- range of our public affairs, whether past 
lution is, which is actually before us for or present-everything, general or local, 
consideration; and it will readily occur whether belonging to national politics or 
to everyone that it is almost the only party politics-seems to have attracted 
subject about which something has not more or less of the honorable member's 
been said in the speech, running through attention, save only the resolution before 
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us. He bas spoken of everything but the able member. Some passages, it is true, 
public lands. They have escaped his had occurred, since our acquaintance in 
notice. To that subject, in all his eÀ- this body, which I could have wished 
cursions, he has not paid even the cold might have been otherwise; but I had used 
respect of a passing glance. philo
ophy, and forgotten them. \Vhen 
When this debate, sir, was to be re- the honorable member rose, in his first 
sumed, on Thursùay 1l1Orning, it so hap- speech, I paid him the respect of attentive 
pened that it would have been convenipnt listening; and when he sat down, though 
for me to be elsewhere. The honorable surprised, and I must say even astonished, 
member, however, did not incliné to put at some of his opinions, nothing was 
off the discussion to another day. He had further from my intention than to COUl- 
a shot, he said, to return, and he '\vished mence any personal warfare; and through 
to discharge it. That shot, sir, which it the whole of the few remarks I nlade in 
was kind thus to inform us was coming, amnver, I avoided, studiously and care- 
that we might stand out of the way, or fully, everything which I thought pos
ible 
prepare oUI'selves to fall before it, anfl to be construed into disrespect. And, sir, 
die with decency, has now been received. while there is thus nothing originating 
Under all advantages, and with expecta- here, which I wished at any time, or now 
tion awakened by the tone which pre- wish, to discharge, I must repeat, also, 
ceded it, it has been discharged, and ha
 that nothing has been received here, which 
spent its force. It may become me to rankles or in any way gives me annoyance. 
say no more of its effect than that, if J will not accuse the honorable member of 
nobody is found, after all, eitlH'r killed violating the rules of civilized war-I will 
or wounded by it, it is not the first time not say that he poisoned his arrows. But 
in the history of human affairs that the whether his shafts were, or were not, 
vigor and success of the war have not dipped in that which would have caused 
quite come up to the lofty and sounding rankling if they had reached, there was 
phrase of the manifesto. not, as it happened, quite strength 
The gentleman, sir, in declining to post- enough in the bow to bring them to their 
pone the debate, told the Senate, with the nmrk. If he wishes now to find those 
emphasis of his hand upon his heart, that shafts, he must look for them elsewhere; 
there was something rankling here, which they will not be found fixed anù quiyer- 
he wished to relieve. [::\11'. Haynfl rose ing in the object at which they are aimed. 
and disclaimed having used the word The honorable member complained that 
"rankling."] It would not, 1\11'. President, 1 had slept on his speecll. I must have 
be safe for the honorable member to ap- slept on it, or not slept at all. The moment 
peal to those around him, upon the ques- the honorable member sat down, his friend 
tion whether he did, in fact, make use of fron1 1\Iissouri rose, and, with much 
that word. But he may have been un con- honeyed commendation of the speech, sug- 
scious of it. At any rate, it is enough gested that the impressions which it had 
that he disclaims it. But still, with or produced were too charming and delight- 
without the use of that particular word, ful to be disturbed by other sentiments or 
he had yet something here, he said, of other sounds, and proposed that the 
whieh he wished to rid himself by an im- Senate should adjourn. 'Yould it have 
mediatp reply. In this respect, sir, I have been quite amiable in me, sir, to interrupt 
a great advantage over the honorable this excellent good-feeling? 1\Iust I not 
gentleman. There is nothing here. sir, have been absolutely malicious, if I could 
which gives me the slightest uneasiness; have thrust myself forward to destroy 
neither fear nor anger, nor that which is sensations thus pleasing? 'Vas it not 
sometimes more troublesome than either- much hetter and kinder, both to sleep 
the consciousness of haying been in the upon then1 myself, and to allow others, 
wrong. There is nothing either origi- also, the pleasure of slepping upon them? 
nating here or now received here by the But if it be meant, by sleeping upon his 
gentleman's shot-nothing original, for Rpepch, that I took time to prepare :t 
I had not the slightest feeling of dis- reply to it, it is quite a mistake; owing 
respect or unkindness towards the honor- to oiher engagements, I could not employ 
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en
n the interval between the adjournment noti(.-e. It was put as a question for rue 
of the 
enate and its meeting the next to answer, and .so put as if it were dif- 
morning in attention to the subject of ficult for me to answer. whether I deemed 
this debate. Severthele
:--. 
ir. the mere the member from 
Ii
50uri an o\ermat(h 
matter of fact i:;; undoubtedly true-I did for myself in debate hel'e. It seems to 

Ieep on the gentleman.... 
peech. and slept me, 
ir, that i
 e
traordinary language, 
::;oundly. And I slept equally well on and an e
traordinar
. tone for the dis- 
his speech of yesterday. to which I am now cu

ion of this body. 
replying. It i:-: quite possible that. in this )Iatche
 and overmatches! Those terllli 
re:-;p(>ct also, I posse:,s some advantag4O> are Illore applieable eI

where than here. 
o\er the honorable member. attributable, and fitter for other a'-:'
lllblies than this. 
doubtless. to a ("Ooler temperament on my 
ir. tbe gentleman !--
ms to forget where 
part; for, in truth. I slept upon his speeches and what "e are. This i:, a. :--enate: a 
en- 
remarkably well. But the gentleman in- ate of equals; of men of indh idual honor 
quire') why he was made the object of SJleh and personal character. and of absolute 
a reply. "-hy was he singled out! If an independence. '\Ye l..-now no masters; we 
attack had been made on the Ea'-t, he, acknowledge no dictators. This is a hall 
he a

ures u
, did not begin it-it wa
 the for mutual consultation and discu

ion. 
gentleman from )Ii
:-ouri. Sir, I an- not an arena for the exhibition of cham- 
:,wered the gentleman'
 speech becau
e I pions. I offer my;;:elf. sir. as a match 
happened to hear it; and beeause. al:,o. I for no man; I throw the challenge of de- 
chose to give an answer to that speech, bate at no man'
 feet. But then. sir, 
which. if unanswered. I thought most sinee the honorable member has put the 
likely to produce injurious impre:--ions. que
tion in a manner that calls for an 
J did not stop to inquire who was the answer. I will give him an an
wer; and 
original drawer of the bill. I found a I tell him that. holding myself to be the 
re:o:pon<;;ible endorc:er before me. and it llumblest of the member" here. I yet know 
wa!- my purpose to hold him liable. and nothing in the arJ11 of hi... friend from )Ii
- 
to bring him to hi!- ju;;;.t re
ponsibi1ity F-ouri. either alone or when aided by the 
without delay. But. sir, thi.. interroga- arm of his friend from 
outh Carolina. 
tory of the honorable member was only in- that need deter even me from e"pou
ing" 
troduetory to another. He proceeded to whatever opinions I may choose to e;;pou:-.e. 
R...k me whether I had turned upon him in from debatinz whenever I may ehoo:-.e to 
this debate flom consciou
ne:,s that I debate. or from speaking whatever I may 
should find an overmatch if I ventured 
pe fit to :--ay on the floor of the Senate. 
on i.l. contf-st with his friend from )Iis- Sir, when uttered as matter of commenda- 
!'ouri. If, :-.ir. the honorable member. e.x Hon or compliment. I should di....ent from 
,qratia modestiæ, had chosen thus to defer nothing which the honorable member 
to his friend, and to pay him a compli- might 
ay of hi.. friend. Still le:--:-- do I 
ment, "ithout intentional disparagement rut forth any preten:-.ion
 of my own. But 
to others. it would have been quite ac- when put to me a
 matter of taunt. J 
,cording to the friendly courtesiec:: of de- throw it baek. and 
ay to the gentleman 
bate, and not at all ungrateful to my that he eould possibly say nothing Ie:--.. 
own feelings. I am not one of tho
e. sir, likely than such a comparison to wound 
who esteem any tribute of regard. whether my pride of personal character. The an
er 
light and occa
ional. or more serious. and of it
 tone rescued the remark from inten- 
deliberate, which may be be
towed on tional irony. which otherwi:;:e, probably, 
others as so much unjustly withholde
 would have been it
 g-eneral acceptation. 
from themselves. But the tone and mal1- But. 
ir. if it be imagined that by this 
ner of the gentleman's question forbid mutual quotation and commendation: if 
me thus to interpret it. I am not at it be supposed that. by ca:,ting the charac- 
liberty to consider it as nothing more tel'S of the drama. a5:,ignin
 to each hi... 
t11an a civility to his friend. It had an part-to one the attack. to another the 
air of taunt and di
paragement. a little 0f cry of onc:et-or if it be thought that hy 
the loftines
 of a.;;
erted 
uperiority, which a loud and empty ,aunt of anticipated 
does not allow me to pass it over without yieìory any laurels are to be won here; 
2GO 
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if it be imaginro. ec;pecially. that any or 
all the..;,e thin
.. will shake any purpo
e of 
mine. I can tell the honorable member, 
once for all, that he b t!Teat1y mic:taken. 
and that he i
 dealing with one of who'-
 
temper and character he hac: yet much 
to learn. 
ir. I 
hall not allow myself. 
on tb':- occasion-I hope on no occa5ion 
-to be betra'\""ed into a lo
s of temper; 
but if pro'\""ok
. as I tru
t I 
haU never 
aUow m'\""
elf to be. into crimination and 
recrimin
tioD. the honorable member may. 
perhap
. find that in that contec:t there 
win be blow
 to take as well a
 blow, to 

ive: that other::. can Etate compario;ont;; 
a.. 
i!!llificant. at leac:t. a:i hi
 own: and 
that hi
 impunity may. perhap-. demand 
nf him whatever po\\er
 of taunt and .::ar- 
eac:m he may 
 ;;.;;.e-:;:. I commend him 
to a prudent hu:-bandry of hi:;;. r( - )urce;;;:. 
But. s.ir. the (-oa Iit ion ! The coalition! 
_\v. .. the murdered coalition!" The gen- 
tl
man a..k- if I were led or frightened 
into thi- debate by the 
ceptre of the 
coalition. .. "-a'" it the 
ho..t of the mur- 
dered coalition:' he exclaimc:. ,. which 
haunted the member from )Ia
Slchu;;;.ett=:::. 

nd which. like the .!ho;;;.t of Banquo. 
\\ould neY'er down !.. .. The murdered 
coalition!" 
ir. thi
 charf:e of a coali- 
tion. in referen("e to the late admini;;;:tra- 
tion. i
 not orL'nal with the honorable 
member. It did not ..pring up in the 
... nate. "Dether 8.;;' a fact. al;, an arpl- 
ment. or a an embeUi;;;.bment. it i:;. all 
borrowed. He adopt;;;. it. indeed. from 
a Y'ery ]ow ori:rin. and a .still lower pre-- 
n rondition. It i.. one of the thou
and 
c-aIumnie.. with which the pre..;;; tE"emed 
durinc an excited political can'\""a

. It 
\\a5 a cbarg-e of which there wac: not only 
IO proof or probability. bu which wa=:::. 
in ito:.elf. wholly impû'--ible to be true. 
So man of common information eY'er be- 
1ien>d a 
yl1able of it. let it wa.. of that 
dal:- of fal5ehoods which. by ("Ontinued 
repetition through all the orzan.. of de- 
aaction and abu
. are capable of mi;;:lead- 
iD2' th who are a1rpady far mi5led. and 
of furtber fannin:! pa
..ion alrpady kind- 
liJ'
 into flame. Doubt1e" it o:.er-çed its 
daY'. and. in a !?Teater or I 
::: de7Tf'e. the 
nd df'
igned by- it. HaTIng done that. it 
ha=::: Funk into tbe .c"'eneral ma..- of 
tale 
and loathed calurnnie;;". It iQ the '\""ery 
F
"-()ff Elongh of a polluted anfi 


le
:- pr ';'-. Incapable of further mischief, 
it lie:; in the 
(,wer. lifele

 and despi'-ro. 
It i.. not now. 
ir. in the po\\er of the 
honorable member to ghe it dignity or 
dec-ency by attempting to ele,ate it. and 
to introduce it into the "enate. He can- 
not change it from what it i..-an object 
of 
eneral di
?Ust and scorn. On the 
contrary. the contact. if he cboo;;:e to touch 
it. i-more likely to dra;:! him down, down. 
to the place where it lie:-- itself. 
But. 
ir. the honorable member was 
not. for other reasons. entirely happy in 
his alIu
ion to the story of Banquo', mur- 
der and Banquo'
 !!'host. It was not. I 
think. the friends. but the enemies of 
the murdered Banquo at whose bidding 
hi
 
pirit would not down. The honorable 
g'entleman i- fre5h in hi;;: reading of the 
En
li5h cla
'.3c
. and can put me right 
if I am wron
: but aecordin!:' to my poor 
recollection. it was at tho
e who had 


n with can 
.;;.es. and endro with foul 
and treacherou - murder. tbat tbe gory 
lock;;;: were óihaken. The gbo
t of Banquo 
like that of Hamlet. wa - an hone..t :;bo:;:.t. 
It dic:turhed no innocent man. It knew 
,,"bere it
 appearance would strike ter- 
ror. and who would cry out. ,. A ghost !'. 
It made it;;;e1f vi<:.ible in the right quar- 
ter. and compelled the guilty. and the 
c-on..eience - ..mitten. and none others.. to 
Etart. with, 


.. Prithee. s.ee there! behold !-Iook! lo! 
If I stand here, I saW' him!" 


Their eyeball.. were s.eared-was it not 
80. ;;;:ir !-who had thoug-ht to 
!1Ïeld them- 
't..J-çe.. by coneealin
 their own hand". and 
laying the imputation of the crime on 
a low and hireIin
 a
ency in \\Ïckedne.;:
; 
who had -çainly attempted to stifle the 
working:;:: of their own coward ("On;;;cience'- 
by ejaculat in 2'. through white lips and 
cbatt('ring tE"eth. .. Thou canst not -ay I 
did it !., I ha'\""e mi
read th(' great poet if 
it wa=::: tho
e wbo had in no way partaken 
in the deed of the d('ath. \\bo either found 
tha tbey were. or feared that they ;::hould 
be. pu;;.hed from their 
tool- by th(' gho=:::t 
of the <:.lain. or who cried out to a C:pN.tre 
cr('ated by their own fear;;;.. and their own 
remor..e. "_\,aunt! and quit our sight!'. 
There i::: another particular. sir. in whieh 
the honorable member'- quick perception 
of rf-emblance.. might. I should think. have 
:..Gl 
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I had supposed. I..Jet me tell him, however, 
that a sneer from him at the mention of 
the name of 1\11'. Dane is.in bad taste. It 
may well be a high mark of ambition, 
sir, either with the honorable gentleman 
or m
7self, to accomplish as much to make 
our names known to advantage, and re- 
membered with gratitude, as 1\11'. Dane has 
accomplished. But the truth is, sir, I 
suspect that 1\11'. Dane lives a little too 
far north. He is of 1\IassacI1usetts, and 
too near the north star to be reached 
by the honorable gentleman's telescope. If 
his sphere had happened to range south of 
:\Iason and Dixon's line, he might, prob- 
ably, llave come within the scope of his 
vision! 
I spoke, sir, of the ordinance of 1787, 
which prohibited slavery in all future 
Sir, I need pursue the allusion no times northwest of the Ohio, as a measure 
further. I leave the honorable gentleman of great wisdom and foresight, and one 
to rnn it out at his leisure, and to derive which 11ad been attended with highly 
from it all the gratification it is cal- beneficial and permanent consequences. I 
cl1lated to administer. If he find8 him- supposed that on this point no two gentIe- 
s('lf pleased with the associations, and pre- men in the Senate could entertain differ- 
pared to be quite satisfied, though the ent opinions. But the simple expression 
paralIel should be entirely completed, I of this sentiment has led the gentleman, 
had almost said I am satisfied also-but not only into a labored defence of slavery 
that I 
hall think of. Yes, sir, I will in the abstract, and on principle, but also 
think of that. into a warm accusation against me, as 
In the course of my observations the haying attacked the system of domestic 
other day, :Mr. President, I paid a pass- slavery now existing in the Southern 
ing tribute of respect to a very worthy States. For aU this there was not the 
man, 1\lr. Dane, of 1\lassachusetts. It so s1ightest foundation in anything said or 
]1appened that he drew the ordinance of intimated by me. I did not utter a single 
1787 for the government of the Northwest- word which any ingenuity could torture 
ern Territory. A man of so much ability, into an attack on the slavery of the 
and so little pretence; of so great a ca- South. I said only that it was highly 
pacity to do good, and so unmixed a ,vise and useful in legislating for tIle 
disposition to do it for its own sake; a Northwestern country, while it was yet a 
gentleman who acted an important part, wilderness, to prohibit the introduction 
forty years ago, in a measure the in- of slaves; and added that I presumed, in 
fluence of which is still deeply felt in the neighboring State of I{entucky, there 
the very matter which was the subject was no reflecting and intelligent gentle- 
of debate, might, I thought, receive from man who would doubt that, if the same 
me a commendatory recognition. prohibition had been extended, at the same 
But the honorable member was inclined early period, over that commonwealth, 
to be fac{'tious on the subject. He was her strength and population would at this 
rather disposed to make it a matter of day llave been far greater than they are. 
ridicule that I had introdu('(ld into the If these opinions be thought doubtful, they 
debate the name of one Nathan Dane of an', nevertheless, I trust, neither extra or- 
whom he a
Sl1res us he had npyer 11:anl dinary 1101' di
re
pectful. They attack no- 
before. Sir, if the honorahle memher had body and menace nobody. And Jyet, Rir, 
neyer before heard of l\Ir. Dane I am sor- the gentleman's optics have discovered, 
r
 for it. It. shows him less 'acquainted eyen in the luere expression of this senti- 
wIth the publIc men of the country than rnent J what he calls the very spirit of the 
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seen something in the story of Banquo, mak- 
ing it not altogether a suhject of the most 
pleasant contemplation. Those who mur- 
dered Banquo, what did they win by it? 
f'ubstantial good? Permanent l)ower? Or 
disappointment, rather, and sore n1Ortifi- 
ea tioll-dust and ashes-the common fate 
of yaulting ambition overleaping itself? 
Did not even-handed justice, ere long, com- 
mend the poisoned chalice to their own 
lips? Did they not soon find that for 
another they had "filled their mind"?- 
that their ambition, though apparently for 
the moment successful, had but put a bar- 
ren sceptre in their grasp? Ay, sir,- 


.. A barren sceptre in their gripe, 
Thence to be wrenched by an unllneal hand, 
No son of theirs succeeding." 
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:l\Iissouri question. He represents me as there ""ere tho:::;e who imagined that the 
making an onset on the whole South, and puwers of the government which it pro- 
manife:5ting a spirit which would inter- pU::ied to establish might, perhaps, in some 
fere with anù disturb their domestic con- possible mode, be exerted in measures tend- 
dition. Sir, this injustice no otherwise ing to the abolition of slavery. This sug- 
surprises me than as it is here done, and gestion would, of course, attract much at- 
done without the slightest pretence of tention in the Southern conventions. In 
grounù for it. I say it only surprises me that of Virginia, Governor Randolph said: 
as being done here; for I know full well "I hope there is none here who, consider- 
that it is and has been the settled policy ing the subject in the calm light of phi- 
of some persons in the South for years to losophy, will make an objection dishonor- 
represent the people of the North as ùis- able to Yirginia-that, at the moment 
posed to interfere with them in their own t]1CY are securing the rights of their citi- 
exclusive and peculiar concerns. This is zens, an objection is started that there is a 
a delicate and sen
itive point in South- spark of hope that those unfortunate men 
ern feeling, and of late years it has always now held in bondage may, by the op('ration 
been touched, and generally with effect, of the general government, be maùe free." 
whenever the object has been to unite the At the very first Congress petitions on 
whole South against Northern men or the subject were presented, if I mistake 
Korthern measures. This feeling, always I!ot, from different States. The Pennsyl- 
kept alive, and lllaintained at too in- vania Society for Promoting the Abolition 
h'nse a heat to admit discrimination or of Slavery took a lead and laid before Con- 
rpflection, is a lever of great power in our gress a memorial, praying Congress to pro- 
political machine. It moves vast bodies, mote the abolition by such powers as it 
and gives to them one and the same direc- possessed. This memorial was referred, 
tion. But the feeling is without adequate in the House of Representatives, to a 
cause, and the suspicion which exists select cOl1unittee, consisting of 1\11'. Foster, 
wholly groundless. There is not, and of New Hampshire; 1\11'. Gerry, of 1\Iassa- 
never has been, a disposition in the North chusetts; 1\11'. Huntington, of Connecti- 
to interfere with these interests of the cut; 1\11'. Lawrence, of New York; 1\11'. 
South. Such interference has never been Sinnickson, of New Jersey; 1\11'. Hartley, 
supposed to be within the power of of Pennsylvania, and 1\11'. Parker, of Yir- 
government, nor has it been in any way ginia; all of them, sir, as you will ob- 
attempted. It ha.s always been regarded serve, Northern lllen, but the last. This 
as a matter of domestic policy, left with committee made a r('port, which was com- 
the States themselves, and with which the mitted to a committee of the whole House, 
federal government had 
lOthing to do. and there considered and discussed on 
Certainly, sir, I am, and ever have been, several days; and being amended, although 
of that opinion. The gentleman, indeed, in no nlaterial respect, it was nlUde to 
argues tllat slavery in the abstl"act is no express three distinct propositions on the 
evil. ::\1ost assuredly I need not say I differ subjects of slavery and the slave-trade. 
with him altogether and most widely on First, in the words of the Constitution, 
tlu\t point. I regard domestic slavery as that Congress could not, prior to the year 
one of the greatest evils, both nlOral and 1808, prohibit the luigration .)r importa- 
political. But, though it be a mala.dy, tion of such persons as any of the States 
and whether it be curable, and if so, by then existing should think proper to 
what means; or, on the other hand, admit. Second, that Congress had au- 
whether it be the vulnu8 immcdicabile of thority to restrain the citizens of the 
the social system, I leave it to those whose United States fI:Olll carrying on the Afri- 
right and duty it is to inquire and to can slave-trade for the purpose of sup- 
decidp. .And this I believe, sir, is, and plying foreign countries. On this propo- 
uniformly has been, the sentiment of the sition our early laws against those who 
North. Let us look a little at the history engage in that traffic are founded. The 
of this matter. third proposition, and that which bea,rs 
\Yhen the present Constitution was sub- on the present question, was expressed in 
mitted for the ratification of the people, the following terms: 
2ß3 
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"Resolved, that Congress have no au- of their own governments. It is their 
thority to interfere in the emancipation uf affair, not mine. Nor do I complain of the 
slaves, or in the treatment of them in an
7 peculiar etrect which the magnitude of 
of the States: it remaining with the sev- that population has had in the dis- 
cral States alone to provide rules and tribution of power under this federal gov- 
reO'ulations therein, which humanity and ernment. \Ve know, sir, that the repre- 
o 
true policy may require." ;5entation of the States in the other lIous
 
This resolution received the sanction is not equal. \\"e know that great aù- 
of the House of Representatives HO early vantage, in that respect, is enjoyed by the 
as J\Iarch, 1790. And now, sir, the hono\"- slave-holding Statcs; and we know, too, 
able member will allow me to rcmind that the intended equivalent for that ad- 
him that not only were the select vantage-that is to say, the imposition 
committee who reported the resolution, of direct taxes in the same ratio has be- 
with a single exception, all Northern <-,ome merely nominal; the habit of the 
men but also that of the members then government being almost invariably to 
com
osing the House of Representatives, collect its revenues from other sources 
a large majority, I believe nearly two- and in other modes. Nevertheless, I do 
thirds, were Northern men also. not complain, nor would I countenance 
The House agreed to insert this resolu- any movement to alter this arrangement 
tion in its journal; and from that day to of reprcsentation. It is the original bar- 
this it has never been maintained or con- gain, the compact-let it stand; let the 
tend cd that Congress had any authority advantage of it be fully enjoyed. The 
to regulate or interfere with the condition Union itself is too full of benefit to be 
of slan
s in the several States. No hazarded in propositions for changing its 
Northern gpntleman, to my knowledge, has original basis. I go for the Constitution 
moved any such question in either House as it is, and for the Union as it is. 
{'If Congrcss. But I am resolved not to submit, in 
The fears of the South, whatever fears silence, to accusations, either against 
tl1cy might have entertained, were allayed myself individually or against the North 
and quieted by this early decision; anù -wholly unfounded and unjust accusa- 
80 remained till they were excited afrcsh, t.Ïons which impute to us a disposi- 
without cause, but for collateral and in- tion to evade the constitutional compact, 
t1irect purposes. \Vhen it became neces- and to extend the powcr of the goverll- 
Rary, or was thought so, by some politica.l ment over the intcrnal laws and domestic 
pf'rsons, to find an unvarying ground for condition of the States. All such accm;a- 
the exclusion of Northern men from con- tions, wherever and whenever 11lade, all 
fidence and from lead in the affairs of the insinuations of the existence of any such 
republic, then, and not till then, the cry purposes, I know and feel to be ground- 
was raised and the feeling industriously less and injurious. And we must con- 
exci ted that the infl uence of Northern fide in Southern gen t1emen themselves; we 
men in the public councils would endanger must trust to those whose integrity of 
the relation of master and slave. For lwart and magnanimity of feeling will 
myself I claim no other merit than that lead them to a desire to maintain aml 
this gross and enormous injustice towards disseminate truth, and "rho possess the 
the whole North has not ,vrought upon means of its diffusion with the Sout}wrn 
me to change my opinions or my political public 
 we must leave it to thcm to di.-ì- 
conduct. I hope I am above violating abuse that public of its prejudices. But, 
my principles, even under the smart of in the mean time, for my own part, I 
injury and false imputations. Unjust shall continue to aet justly, whether those 
f'uspiciom
 and undpserved reproach, what- towards whom justice is exerciscd receive 
('vel' pain I may experience from them, it with candor or with contumely. 
will not induce me, I trust, nevertheless, Ha dng had occm;;Ïon to recur to the 
to overstep the limits of constitutional ordinance of 1787, in ol"der to defend my- 
duty or to encroach on the rights of self against the inferences which the hon- 
others. The domestic slavery of the South Ol'ablc member has chosen to draw from 
I leave where I find it---=ill the hands my former observations 011 the subject, 
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J am not willing now entirely to take North Carolina, moved to strike out this 
leave of it without another remark. I t paragraph. The question was put, ac- 
need hardly ùe said that that paper ex- cording to the form then practised: "Shall 
presses just sentiments on the great sub- these words stand as part of the plan," 
jeet of civil and religious liberty. Such etc. New Hampshire, :l\Iassachusetts, Rhode 
t:;cntimellts were COIlllllon, and abound ill Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jer- 
all our state papers of that day. But sey, and Pennsylvania - seven States- 
this ordinance did that which was not voted in the affirmative; :I\Iaryland, Vir- 
so COUlmon, and which is not, even now, ginia, and South Carolina in the negative. 
lmivprsal; that is, it set forth and de- North Carolina was divided. As the con- 
clared, as a high and binding duty of sent of nine States was necessary, the 
gOH>rnment itself, to encourage schools words could not stand, and were struck 
and ad\Tance the means of education; on out accordingly. . 1\1:1'. Jefferson voted for 
the plain reason that religion, morality, the clause, but was overruled by his col- 
and knowledge are necessary to good gov- leagues. 
ernment and to the happiness of mankind. In 1\1arcb of the next year (1785), 1\11'. 
One observation further. The important King, of Massachusetts, seconded by 1\1:1'. 
provision incorporated into the Consti- Ellery, of Rhode Island, proposed the for- 
tution of the United States, and several merly rejected article, with this addition: 
of the States, and recently, as we }mve "And that this regulation shall be an 
seen, adopted into the reformed consti- article of compact, and remain a fund a- 
tutiOll of Virginia, restraining legislative mental principle of the Constitution be- 
power, in questions of private right, and tween the thirteen original States and 
from impairing the obligation of con- each of the States described in the re- 
tracts, is first introduced and established, solve," etc. On this clause, which pro- 
as far as I am informed, as matter of ex- vided the adequate and thorough security. 
press written constitutional law, in this the eight Northern States at that time 
ordinance of 1787. And I must add, also, voted affirmatively, and the four South- 
in regard to the author of the ordinance, ern States negatively. The votes of nine 
who has not had the happiness to attract States were not yet obtained, and thus 
Ute gpntleman's notice heretofore, nor to the provision was again rejected by the 
avoiel his sarcasm now, that he was chair- Southern States. The perseverance of the 
man of that select committee of the old North held out, and two years afterwanls 
Congress, whose report first expressed the the object was attained. It is no deroga- 
strong sense of that body, that the old tion from the credit, whatever that may 
confederation was not adequate to the be, of drawing the ordinance, that its 
exigencies of the country, and recommend- principles had before been prepared and 
ing to the States to send delegates to the discussed in the form of resolution. If 
convention which formed the present Con- one should reason in that way, what would 
stitution. become of the distinguished honor of the 
An attempt has been made to transfer author of the Declaration of Indepen- 
fl'om the North to the South the honor of dence? There is not a sentiment in that 
tbis exclusion of sÌavery from the North- paper which had not been voted and rp- 
western Territory. The journal, without 80lved in the assemblies, and other popu- 
argnment or comment, refutes such at- Jar bodies in the country, over and o\'er 
tempt. The session of Virginia was held again. 
1\Iarch, 1784. On Apri1 If). following, a But the honorable member has now 
('ommittee, consisting of J\lessrs. Jefferson, found out that this gentleman. 1\11'. Dane, 
Chasf', and Howell, reported a pTan for a was a member of the Hartford Convention. 
temporary government of the TpITitory. Howf'ye1' nninforme(1 the honOl'able nWlTI- 
in which was thi!'! article: "That after her may hf' of characters and occurrences 
the Yf'ar 1800 there shall be neither 
la- at the North, it would seem that lIe has 
,"ery nor involuntary servitude in any of at his elbows, on this o('casion, some high- 
the said State
. otherwise than in punisl1- mindf'd and lofty spirit. some magnani- 
ment of crimes, whereof the party shall mous and true-hearted monitor, possessing 
have been convicted." 1\11'. Speight, of the means of local know1edge, and ready 
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to supply the honorable memhpr with ev- 
en'thing. down eyen to forgotten and 
m
th - eaten twopenny pamphlets, which 
may he used to the disad,'antage of his 
OW
1 country. But, as to the Ha rtford 
ConYf'ntion, sir, allow me to say that the 
procf'edings of that body seem now to be 
le88 rpad and studied in New England 
than farther south. They appear to be 
look('d to, not in New England, but else- 
where, for the purpose of seeing how far 
they may serve as a precedent. But they 
will not answer the purpose-they are 
quite too tame. The latitude in which he could not yet insert his metaphysical 
they originated was too cold. Other con- scissors between the fair readings of my 
ventions, of more recent existence, have remarks in 1825 and what I said here last 
gone a whole bar's length beyond it. The week. There is not only no contradiction, 
learned doctors of Colleton and Abbeville no difference, but, in truth, too exact a 
have pU:5hed their commentaries on the similarity, both in thought and language, 
Hartford collect so far t11at the original to be entirely in just taste. I had myself 
text writers are thrown entirely into the quoted the same speech; had recurred 
shade. J have nothing to do, sir, with the to it, and spoke with it open before 
Hartford Convention. Its journal, which me; and much of what I said was little 
the gentleman has quoted, I have never more than a repetition from it. In order 
read. So far as the honorable member to make finishing work with this alleged 
may discover in its proceedings a spirit contradiction, permit me to recur to the 
in any degree resembling that which was origin of this debate and review its course. 
avowed and justified in those other con- This seems expedient, and lnay be done 
ventions to which I have alluded, or so as well now as at any time. 'VeIl, then, 
far as those proceedings can be shown its history is this: The honorable member 
to be disloyal to the Constitution, or tend- from Connecticut moved a resolution, 
ing to disunion, so far I shall be as ready which constituted the first branch of that 
as anyone to bestow on them reprehen- which is now before us-that is to say, 
sion and censure. a resolution instructing the committee 
Having dwelt long on this convention, on public lands to inquire into the ex- 
and other occurrences of that day, in the pediency of limiting. for a certain period, 
hope, probably (which will not be grati- the sales of public lands lO such as have 
fied), that I should leave the course of this 11eretofore been offered for sale; and 
debate to follow him at length in those whether sundry offices connected with the 
excursions, the honorable member return- sales of the lands might not be ahol- 
ed, and attempted another object. He re- ished without detriment to the public 
fen'ed to a speech of mine in the other service. 
H OUR<', the same which I had occasion to In the progress of the discussion which 
allude to myself the other day; and has arose on this resolution, an honorable 
qnot<,d a passage or two from it, with memher from New Hampshire moved to 
a bold though uneasy and laboring air of amend the resolution so as entirely to 
confidence, as if he had detected in me reverse its object-that is, to strike it all 
an inconsistency. Judging from the gentle- out, and insert a direction to the com- 
man's manner, a stranger to the course mittee to inquire into the expediency of 
of the debate, and to the point in dis- adopting measures to hasten the sales and 
cussion, would have imagined, from RO extend more rapidly the surveys of the 
triumphant a tone, that the honorable lands. 
member was about to overwhelm me with The honorable member from 1\laine 
a manifest contradiction. Anyone who (
lr. Sprague) suggested that both these 
heard him-and who had not heard what propositions might wen enough go for 
I had, in fad, pl'cviou::;ly said - HlUst consideration to the committee; and in 
2G6 


have thought me routed and discomfited, 
as the gentleman had promised. Sir, a 
breath blowH all this triumph away. There 
i
 not the slightest difference in the sent:- 
ments of my remarks on the two occasions. 
"-ha t I said here on 'Vednesday is in ex- 
.lct accordance with the opinions expressed 
by me in the other House in 1825. Though 
the gentleman had the metaphysics of 
Hudibras-though he were able 


., to sever and divide 
A hair 'twixt north and northwest side," 
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this state of the question the member from remembered only to be oppressed. Cat- 
South Carolina adùressed the 
enate in ried away again by the appearance of 
his first speech. He rose, he said, to give analogy, or struck with the eloquence of 
us his own free thoughts on the public the passage, the honorable member yes- 
lands. I saw him rise with pleasure, and terday observed that the conduct of gov- 
listened with expectation, though before ernment towards the \Vestern emigrants, 
he concluded I was filled with surprise. or my representation of it, brought to 
Certainly I was never more surprised than his mind a celebrated speech in the Brit- 
to find him following up, to the extent he ish Parliament. It was, sir, the speech 
did, the sentiments and opinions which of Colonel Barré. On the question of the 
the gentleman fronl 1\Iissouri had put Stamp Act, or tea tax, I forget which, 
forth, and which it is known he has long Colonel Barré had heard a member on the 
entertained. treasury bench argue that the people of 
I need not repeat, at large, the general the United States, being British colonists. 
topics of the honorable gentleman's speech. planted by the maternal care, nourished by 
\Vhen he said, yesterday, that he did not the indulgence, and protected by the arms 
attack the Eastern States he certainly of England, would not grudge their mite 
must have forgotten not only particular to relieve the mother-country from the 
remarks, but the whole drift and tenor of heavy burden under which she groaned. 
his speech; unless he means by not attack- The language of Colonel Barré, in reply to 
ing that he did not commence hostilities, this, was, "They planted by your care? 
but that another had preceded him in the Your oppression planted them in America. 
attack. He, in the first place, disap- They fled from your tyranny, and grew 
proved of the whole course of the govern- by your neglect of them. So soon as you 
ment for forty years in regard to its dis- lwgan to care for them, you showed your 
positions of the public land; and then, care by sending persons to spy out their 
turning northward and eastward, and liberties, misrepresent their character, 
fancying he had found a cause for al1eged prey upon them, and eat out their sub- 
narrowness and niggardliness in the "ac- stance." 
cursed policy" of the tariff, to which he And now does the honorable gentleman 
represented the people of Kew England as mean to maintain that language like this 
wedded, he went on for a full hour with is applicable to the conduct of the gov- 
l'emarks the whole scope of which was to ernment of the United States towards the 
exhibit the results of this policy in feel- \Vestern emigrants, or to any representa- 
ings and in measures unfavorable to the tion given by nle of that conduct? \Yere 
\Vest. I thought his opinions unfounded the settlers in the \Vcst driven thither 
and erroneous, as to the general course of by our oppression? Have they flourish- 
the government, and ventured to reply to ed only by our neglect of them? Has 
them. the government done nothing but to 
The gentleman had remarked on the prey upon them; and eat out their sub- 
analogy of other cases, and quoted the stance? Sir, this fervid eloquence of the 
conduct of European governments towards British speaker, just when anù where it 
their own subjects settling Oil this con- was uttered, and fit to remain an exercise 
tinent, as in point to show that we had for the schools, is not a little out of place, 
been harsh and rigid in selling when we when it was brought thence to be applied 
should have given the public lands to here, to the conduct of our own country 
settlers. I thought the honorable member towards her own citizens. FrOln America 
had suffered his judgment to be betrayed to England it may be true; from Ameri- 
by a false analogy; that he was struck cans to their own government it woul(l 
with an appearance of resemblance where he strange language. IÆt us leave it to 
there was no real similitude. I think so he recited and declaimed by our boys 
still. The first settlers of North America against a foreign nation; not introduce it 
were enterprising spirits, engaged in here, to recite and declaim ourselve" 
private adventure, or fleeing from tyranny against our own. 
at home. \Vhen arrived here they were But T come to the point of the alleged 
forgotten by the nlOther. country, or contradiction. In my remark::; on \Vednes- 
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day, I contended that we could not give 
away gratuitously all the public lands; 
that we held them in trust; that tlH
 
gOH>rlllllf'nt had solemnly pledged itself 
to dispose of them as a common fund for 
t he common benefit, and to sell and settle 
them as its discretion should dictate. 
Kow, sir, what contradiction does the 
gent1f'nwll find to this sentiment in the 
spf'f'ch of 182.>? He quotes me as having 
then said that we ought not to hug these 
lands as a very great treasure. Very 
well, sir. Supposing me to be accurately 
reported in that expression, what is the 
contradiction? I have not now said that 
we should hug these lands as a favorite 
source of pecuniary income. No such 
thing. It is not my view. \Yhat I have 
said, and what I do. say, is that they 
are a common fund-to be disposed of for 
the common benefit-to be sold at low 
prices. for the accommodation of settlers, 
kf'eping the object of settling the lands as 
lUuch in view as that of raising money 
from them. This I say now, and this I 
have always said. Is this hugging them 
as a fayorite treasure? Is there no diÎ- 
ference between hugging and hoarding 
this fund, on the one hand as a great 
treasure, and on the othcr of disposing 
of it at low prices, placing the procef'ds 
in the general treasury of the Union? 1\Iy 
opinion is that as much is to be made of 
the land as fairly and reasonably may 
be, f:f'lling it all the while at such rates as 
to give the fullest effect to settlement. 
This is not giving it all away to the 
States, as the gentleman would propose; 
nor is it hugging the fund closely and 
tenaciously. as a favorite treasure; but 
it is, in my judgment. a just and wise 
policy, perfectly according with all the 
various duties which rest on government. 

o much for my contradiction. And wha.t 
is it? \Vhere is the ground of the gentle- 
man's triumph? \Vhat inconsistency, in 
word or doctrinf', Ïtas he been able to de- 
tect? Sir, if this be a sample of that 
discomfiture with which the honorable 
gent1('man threatf'nf'd mf', commf'nd me to 
the word discomfiture for the rest of my 
life. 
But, after all, that is not the point 
of the debate; and I must brinO' the 
o 
gentleman back to that which is the 
point. 


The real question between me and him 
is, \Yherf' has the doctrine been advanced, 
at the South or the East, that the popu- 
lation of the \"est should be retarded, or, 
at least, need not be hastened, on account 
of its effect to drain off the people from 
the Atlantic States? Is this doctrine. 
as has been alleged, of Eastern origin? 
That is the question. Has the gentleman 
found anything by which he can make 
good his accusation? I submit to the 
Senate that he has entirely failed; and, 
as far as this debate has shown, the on!y 
person who has advanced .such sentiments 
is a gentleman from 
outh Carolina, and 
a hiend to the 'honorable member him- 
self. The honorable gentleman has given 
no ans\Vf'r to this; there is none whi{'h 
can be given. This simple fact, while it 
requires no comment to enforce it, defies 
all argument to refute it. I could refer to 
the speeches of another Southern gentle- 
man, in years before, of the same general 
character, and to the same effect, as that 
which has been quoted; but I will not con- 
sume the time of the Senate by the read- 
ing of them. 
So then, sir, New England is guiltless 
of the policy of retarding \Yestern popu- 
lation, and of all envy and jealousy of 
the growth of the new Statf's. \Yhate\'er 
there be of that policy in the count r'y, 110 
part of it is hers. If it has a local 
habitation, the honorable memhl'r has 
probably seen, by this time, where he is to 
look for it; and if it now has received a 
name, he himself has christened it. 
'Ve approach, at length, sir, to a more 
important part of the honora hIe gentle- 
man's observations. Since it does not ac- 
cord with my views of justice and policy 
to vote away the public lands altogether, 
as mf're matter of gratuity, I am asked 
by the honorable gf'ntleman on what 
ground it is that I consent to give thf'111 
away in particular instances. How. he in- 
quires, do I reconcile with these professf'd 
sentiments my support of measur
c:; ap- 
propria ting portions of the lands to par- 
ticular roads. particular rivers, and par- 
ticular institutions of education in t1lf' 
\Yest? This leads, sir, to the real and 
wide difference in political opinions be- 
tween the honorable gentleman and myself. 
On my part, I look upon all these objects 
as connected with th" common good, fairly 
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f'mLraced in its objects and its terms. He, and mountains, and lines of latitude, to 
on the contrary, deems them all, if good find boundaries beyond which public im- 
at all, only local good. This is our ditfer- provements do not benefit us. \Ve do come 
ence. The interrogatory which he proceed- here as agents and representatives of those 
ed to put at once explains this difference. narrow-minded and selfish men of New 
.. \\
hat interest ?" asks he, "has South Car- England, consider ourselves as bound to 
olina in a canal in Ohio?" Sir, this very r('gard, with equal e)Te, the good of the 
question is full of 
ignificance. It de- whole, in whatever is within our power 
yplops the gentleman's whole political sys- of legislation. Sir, if a railroad or a ca- 
tem; and its answer expounds mine. Here nal, beginning in South Carolina, and 
we differ toto cæl(). I look upon a road ending in South Carolina, app(':ued to me 
over the 
-\lleghany, a canal round the to be of national importance and national 
falls of the Ohio, or a canal or railway magnitude, believing, as I do, that the 
from tll(' Atlantic to the \Vestern waters, power of government extends to the en- 
a" being objects large anù extensive couragement of works of that description, 
enough to be fairly said to be for the if I were to stanù up here and ask, " \Vhat 
common benefit. The gentleman thinks interest has 
Iassachusetts in a railroad 
otherwise, and this is the key to open hi3 in South Carolina?" I should not be wilI- 
construction of the powers of the govern- ing to face my constituents. These same 
ment. He may well ask, upon his sys- narrow-minded men would tell me that 
tem, \Yhat interest has South Carolina they had sent me to act for the whole 
in a canal in Ohio? On that system, it country, and that one who possessed too 
is true, she has no interest. On that little comprehension, either of intellect 
system, Ohio and Carolina are different or feeling - one who was not lal'ge 
gOH>rIUnents and different countries, con- enough in mind and heart to elll- 
nf'cted here, it is true, by some slight and brace the whole-was not fit to be in- 
ill-defined bond of union, but in all main trusted with the interest of any part. 
respects separate and diverse. On that Sir, I do not desire to enlarge the powers 
systl'm, Carolina has no more intprest in a of the government by unjustifiable eon- 
canal in Ohio than in ::\Iexico. The gentle- struction, nor to exercise any not within 
man, therefore, only follows out his own a fair interpretation. But when it is be- 
pdncipl('s; he does no more than arrive 1ieved that a power does exist, then it is, 
at the natural conclusions of his own doc- in my judgment, to be exercised for the 
trines; he only announces the true results general benefit of the whole; so far as 
of that creed which he has adopted him- respects the exercise of such a power, the 
self, and would persuade others to adopt, States are one. It was the very object 
when he thus declares that South Carolina of the Constitution to create unity of in- 
}IaS no intere
t in a public work in Ohio. terests to the extent of the powers of the 
Rir, Wp narrow-minded people in New Eng- gf'neral government. In war anù peace 
land do not reason thus. Our notion of we are one; in commerce one; because 
things is entirely different. 'Ve look upon the authority of the general government 
the States, not as separated, but as united. reaches to war and peace, and to regu- 
\Ve love to dwell on tha.t Union. and on lation of commerce. I have never seen 
the mutual happiness which it has so any more difficulty in erecting light-housps 
much promoted, and the common renown on the lakes than on the ocean, in im- 
which it has so greatly contributed to proving the harbors of inland seas than 
acquire. In onr contemplation, Carolina if they were within the ebb and flow of 
and Ohio are parts of the Rame country- the tide; or of remoying obstructions in 
Statps united under the same general go v- the vast streams of the \Vest
 more than 
ernment, haying common interpsts, associ- in any other work to facilitate comnH'rce 
ated, int{,rIningled. In wllatever is within on the Atlantic coast. If there be power 
the proper sphere of the constitutional for onp. there is power also for the other; 
powpr of this 
overnmpnt, we look upon and they are all and equally for the 
the States as ,one. 'Ve do not impose country. 
geographical limits to onr patriotic feel- There arp other objed
. apparf'ntly more 
ings or rpgard; we do not follow rivers local, or the benefit of which is less gen- 
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eral, towards which, nevertheless, I have from New England. Those who have a 
concurred with others to give aid by do- different view of the powers of the gov- 
nations of land. It is proposed to con- ernment, of course, come to different con- 
struct a road in or through one of the elusions on these as on other questions. 
new States in which this government pos- I observed, when speaking on this sub- 
sesses large quantities of land. Have the ject before, that if we looked to any 
United States no right, as a great land measure, whether for a road, a canal, or 
untaxed propri('tor-are they under no anything else intended for the improve- 
obligation - to contribute to an obj
ct ment of the \;Vest, it would be found that 
thus calculated to pI'omote the common if the New England ayes were struck oul 

ood of all the proprietors, themselves in- of the list of votes, the Southern noes 
eluded? And even with respect to edu- would always have rejected the measure. 
cation, which is the extreme case, let the Th
 truth of this has not been denied, and 
qu('stion be considered. In the first place, cannot be denied. In stating this,I thought 
as we haxe seen, it was made matter of it just to ascribe it to the constitutional 
eompact with these States that they scruples of the South, rather than to any 
should do their part to promote educa- other less favorable or less charitable 
tion. In the next place, our whole sys- cause. But no sooner had I done this 
te111 of land laws proceeds on the idea than the honorable gentleman asks if I 
thft.t education is for the common good; reproach him and his friends with their 
because, in every division, a certain por- constitutional scruples. Sir, I }'eproach 
Hon is uniformly reserved and appropri- nobody. I stated a fact, and gave the 
ated for the use of schools. And, finally, most respectful reason for it that occurred 
have not these new States singularly to me. The gentleman cannot deny tlle 
strong claims, founned on the ground al- fact-he may, if he choose, disclaim the 
rearly stated, that the government is a reason. It is not long since I had oc- 
great untaxed proprietor in the owner- casion, in presenting a petition from his 
ship of the soil? It is a consideration of own State, to account for its being in- 
great importance that probably there is trusted to my hanns by saying that the 
in no part of the country, or of the world, constitutional opinions of the gentleman 
so great a call for the means of education and his worthy colleague prevented them 
as in those new States, owing to the vast from supporting it. Sir, did I state this 
number of persons within those ages in as a matter of reproach? Far from it. 
which education and instruction aloe usu- Did I attempt to find any other cause 
ally received, if received at all. This is than an honest one for these scruples? 
the mutual consequence of recency of set- Sir, I did not. It did not become me to 
tlement and rapid increase. The census doubt, nor to insinuate that the gentle- 
of these States shows how great a pro- man had eith
r changed his sentiments 
portion of the whole population occupies or that he had made up a set of constitu- 
the classes between infancy and manhood. tional opinions accommodated to any par- 
These are the wide fields, and here is the ticular combination of political occur- 
deep and quick soil for the seeds of knowl- rences. Had I done so, I would have 
edge and virtue; and this is the favored felt that while I was entitled to little 
season, the spring-time for sowing them. respect in thus questioning other people's 
T.Jet them be disseminated without stint. motives, I justified the whole world in sus- 
T..et them be scattered with a bountiful pecting my own. 
hroadcast. \Vhatevpr the government can But how has the gentleman returned 
fairly do towards these objects, in my this respect for others' opinions? His 
opinion, ought to be done. own candor and justice, how have they 
These, sir, are the ground
, succinctly been exhibited towards the motives of 
f'tated, on which my votes for grants of others, while he has been at so much 
land for particular objects rest, while pains to maintain-what nobody has clis- 
I maintain, at the same time, that it is all puted-the purity of his own? Why, sir, 
a common fund, for the common benefit. he has asked, when, and how, and why 
And reasons like these, I presume, have New England votes were found going for 
influenced the votes of other gentlemen measures favorable to the West; h
 has 
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demanded to be informed whether all this believe, at least; probably much more- 
did not begin in 1825, and while the were relinquished hy this law. On this bill 
election of President was still pending. New England, with her fortymemhers, gave 
Sir, to these questions retort would be nlOre afilrn.ative votes than the four South- 
justified; and it is both cogent and at ern States with their fifty-two or three 
hand. Nevertheless, I will answer the members. These two are far the most im- 
inquiry not by retort, but by facts. I will pOl"tant measures respecting the puhlic 
tell the gentleman when, and how, and lands which have been adopted within the 
why New England has supported meas- last twenty years. They took place in 
ures favorable to the \Vest. I have al- 1820 and 1821. That is the time wl1en. 
ready referred to the early history of the And as to the manner how, the gentleman 
government-to the first acquisition of already sees that it was by voting in 
the lands-to the original laws for dis- solid column for the required relief. And, 
I)osing of them and for governing the lastly, as to the cause why, I tell the 
Territories where they lie; and have Hhown gentleman it was because the members 
the influence of New England men and from New England thought the measures 
New England principles in all these just and salutary; because they enter- 
leading measures. I should not be par- tained towards the \Vest neither envy, 
doned were I to go over that ground hatred, nor malice; because they deem
d 
again. Coming to more recent times, it becoming them, as just and enlightenpd 
and to measures of a less general char- public men, to meet the exigency which 
aeter, I have endeavored to prove that had arisen in the \Yest with the a.ppro- 
everything of 'this kind designed for \Vest- priate measure of relief; because they 
ern improvement has depended on the felt it due to their own characters, and the 
votes of Xew England. All this is true characters of their New England prede- 
beyond the power of contradiction. cessors in this government, to act towards 
And now, sir, there are two measures the new States in a spirit of liberal, 
to which I will refer, not so ancient as to patronizing, magnanimous policy. So 
belong to the early history of the public much, sir, for the cause why; and I 
lands, and not so recent as to be on this hope that by this time, sir, the honor- 
side of the period when the gentleman able gentleman is satisfied. If not, I do 
charitably imagines a new direction may not know when, or how, or why he ever 
ha.ve been given to ]\ ew England feeling will be. 
and New England votes. These measures, Having recurred to these two important 
and the New England votes in support of measures, in answer to the gentleman's in- 
them, may be taken as samples and speci- quiries, I must now beg permission to go 
mens of all the rest. In 1820-obsen-e, hack to a period still something earli('r, 
1\11'. President, in 1820-the people of the for the purpose still further of showing 
'Vest besought Con
ress for a reduction hoW' much, or rather how little, reason 
.;n the price of lands. In favor of that re- t11ere is for the gentleman's insinuation 
duction, New England, with a. delegation that political hopes, or fears, or party as- 
of forty members in the other House, gave sociations were the grounds of these New 
thirty-three ,-otes, and only one against it. England votes. And, after what has been 
The four Southern States, with fifty mem- said, I hope it may be forgiven me if I 
bers, gave thirty-two votes for it and allude to some political opinions and votes 
seven against it. Again. in 1821-observe of my own, of very little public impor- 
again, sir, the time-the law passed for tance, certainly, but which, from the time 
the relief of the purchasers of the public at which they were given and expressed, 
lands. This was a measure of vital im- 1uay pass for good witnesses on this oc- 
portance to the 'Vest, and more especially casion. 
to the Southwest. It authorized the re- This government, 1\11'. President, from 
linquishment of contracts for lands which its origin to the peace of 1815, had been 
nad been entered into at high pricps, and too much engrossed with various other 
a reduction, in other cases, of not lesH than important con(>ern8 to be able to turn its 
37% per cent. on the purchase money. thoughts inward, and look to the develop- 
Many millions of dollars-six or seven, I ment of its vast internal resources. In 
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the early part of President \Vashington's harvest of neutrality had been great, but 
administration it was fully occupied with we had gathered it all. \tVith the peace of 
organizing the government, providing for Europe it was obvious there would spring 
the public debt, defending the frontiers, up, in her circle of nations, a revived and 
and maintaining domestic peace. Before invigorated spirit of trade, and a new 
the termination of that administration al'tivity in all the business and objects of 
the n.reH of the French Rf'yolution blazed ch-ilized life. Hereafter our commercial 
forth as from a new-opened volcano, and gains were to be earned only by success in 
the whole breadth of the ocean did not a close and intense competition. OtlWl' 
f'ntirf'ly secure us from its effects. The nations would produce for themselves, and 
f\moke aud the cinders reached us, though carry for themselves, and manufacture for 
not the burning lava. Difficult and agi- themselves to the full extent of their 
tatillg qlH'
tions, embarrassing to goyern- abilities. The crops of 'our plaius would 
ment and rlividing public opinion, sprung no long-f'r sustain European armies, nor 
out of the new state of our foreign rela- our ships longer supply those whom war 
tions, and were succeeded by others, and had rendered unable to supply themselves. 
yet again by others, equally embarrassing, It was obvious that under these "circum- 
and equally exciting division and discord, stances the country would bf'gin to survey 
through the long series of twenty years, itself and to estimate its own capacity of 
till they finally issued in the war with improvements. And this improvement, 
England. Down to the close of that war how was it to be accomplished and who 
no distinct, marked, and deliberate atten- was to accomplish it? 
tion had been given, or could have been \Ve were ten or twelve millions of 
gin-no to the internal condition of the people, spread over almost half a world. 
<:mmtry, its capacities of improvement, or \Ve were twenty-four Statf's, some stretch- 
the constitutional power of the govern- ing along the same seaboard, some along 
Hlent in regard to objects connected with the same line of inland frontier. and 
such improvf'ment. others on opposite banks of the same vast 
The peace, 1\11'. President, brought about rivers. Two considerations at once pre- 
an entirely ne,v and most interesting state sented tllf'mselves in looking at this state 
of things; it opened to us other prospects, of things, with great force. One was that 
and suggested other duties; we ourselves tJlat great branch of improvement, which 
were changed, and the whole world was consisted in furnishing new facilities of 
changed. The pacification of Europ
, after intercourse, necessarily ran into different 
June, 1815, assumed a finn and perma- States. in every leading instance, and 
nent aspect. The nations evidently Inani- would benefit the citizf'ns of all such 
fested that they were disposed for peace; States. No one State, therefore, in such 
some agitation of the waves might be ex- cases, would assume the ,vhole expense. 
pected, even after the storm had subsided; nor was the co-operation of several States 
but the tendency was, strongly and to be expected. Take the instance of the 
l'apirlly, towards settled repose. Delaware breakwater. It win cost several 
It so happened. sir, that I was at that milIions of money. \Vould Pennsylvania 
time a member of Congress, and, like others, 
done have ever constructed it? Certainly 
naturally turned my attention to the con- never while this Union lasts, because it is 
tPll1plation of the newly altered condition not for her sole benefit.' \Vonld PennsyI- 
of the country and of the world. It ap- vania, New Jersey, and Delawarf' have 
pea red plainly enough to me. as well as united to accomplish it. at their joint ex:- 
to wiser and more experienced men. that pense? Certainly not, for the sa,me reason. 
the policy of the government would neces- It could not be donf'. tl1f'refore, but by the 
f\ari1y take a start in a new direction, be- genf'ral government. TI1f' same may be 
cause new directions would necessarily be said of the large inland undertakings, ex- 
given to the pur
uits and occupations of cept that in them government, instead of 
the people. \Ve had pushed our commerce bearing the whole expense. co-operatf's 
far and fast under the advantage of a with others who bpar a part. The other 
J1PutraI flag. But there were now no longf'r consideration is that the United States 
flags, either nf:utral or belligerent. The have the means. They enjoy the revenues 
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derived from commerce, and the States lina votes. But for these votes it could 
];a H' no abundant and easy sources of not haye passed in the form in which it 
public income. The custom-houses fill the did pass; whf'rf'as, if it had depended on 
general treasury, while the States have l\IassaelJ11sdts yotes it would IUl\-e been 
scanty resources except by resort to heavy lost. Does not the honorable gentlf'man 
direct taxeR. wpJl know all this? There are certainly 
Under this view of things I thought it those who do full wPll know it all. I do 
necessary to settle, at least for myself, not say this to reproach Ca,rolina; I only 
some definite notions with respect to the state the fact, and I think it will appear 
powers of government in regard to internal to be true, that among the earliest and 
affairs. It may not savor too much of self- boldest advocat(ts of the tariff, a.s a llle:lS- 
commendation to remark that with this ure of protection, and on the express 
o1Jject I considered the Constitution, its ground of protection, were leading gentlf'- 
judicial construction, its contemporane- men of South Carolina in Congress. I did 
ous exposition, and the whole history of not then, and cannot now, understand 
the legislation of Congress under it; and I tlleir language in any other sense. \Vhile 
arrived at the conclusion that government this tariff of 1816 was under discussion in 
Ims power to accomplish sundry objects, the House of Representatives an honor- 
01 aid in their accomplishments, which are able gentleman from Georgia, now of this 
now commonly spoken of as internal im- House-
lr. Forsyth-moved to re(hlCP 
provements. That conclusion, sir, may the proposf'd duty on cotton. He faileù by 
ha.ye been right, or it may have been four vote,;. South Carolina giving th]'ef' 
wrong. I am not about to argue the votes-enough to have turneù the scale- 
grounds of it at large. 1 say only that it against his motion. The act, sir, t1Wl1 
was adopted, and acted on, even so early as passed, and received on its passage the 
in 1816. Yes, l\1r. President, I made up my support of a majority of the repre
enta- 
opinion, and determined on my intended tlves of Routh Carolina prPRf'nt and voting. 
('ourse of political conduct, on these sub- This act iR the first in the order of those 
jects in the Fourteenth Congress, in 1816. now dpnounced aR plain usurpations. \Ve 
And now, 1\11'. President, I have further see it daily in the list by the side of those 
to say that I made up these opinions and of 1824 and 1828, as a case of manifest op- 
entf>red on this course of political con- pression justifying disunion. I put it 
duct Teucro duce. Yes, sir, I pursued in home to the honorable member from 
all this a South Carolina traclc On the South Carolina that his own State was 
doctrines of internal improvement, South not only" art and part" in this mcasure, 
Carolina., as she was then represented in but the causa callsans. \Vithout her aid 
the othe}' House, set forth in 1816 under this seminal principle of mischief, this 
a fresh and leading breeze; and I was root of upas, could not haye been planted. 
among the followers. But if my leader I have already said-and it is true-that 
sees new lights, and turns a sharp corner, this act proceeded on thp ground of pro- 
llnless I see llPW lights also I keep straight tC'ction. It interfered directly with exist- 
on in the same path. I repeat that lead- ing intC'rests of great value and a.mount. 
ing gpntlemen from South Carolina were It cut up the Calcutta cotton trade by thp 
first and foremost in lwhalf of the doc- roots. Rut it passed. nevertheless, and it 
trines of internal improvements when passed on the principle of protecting man- 
tllOse doctrinf>s first came to be considered ufactures, on the principle 3gainst free- 
Rnd a.cted upon in Congress. The debate trade. on the principle opposed to that 
on the bank question, on the tariff of which lets us alone. 
lR16, and on the direct tax will show who Snch, 1\11'. President, were the opinionq 
W3R who, 3nd what was what, at that time. of important and leading gentlemen of 
The tariff of 1816, one of the plain casf'S of South Carolina on the subjpct of internal 
oppression and usurpation, from which, improvenwnt, in lRIfl. I wpnt out of Con- 
if the government dops not }'ecede, indi- gress the next year, and, }'pturning- again 
vidna.l States may justly sPcf'de from the in lR2
, thought 1 found South Carolina 
!:!'oyprnment, is, sir, in truth, a South whf're I had left her. I really supposC'd 
Carolina tariff, supported by South Caro- that all things remained as they we]"<" 
X.-s 27:
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l1.nd that the Routh Carolina doctrine of delivered about the period to which I 
internal improH'ments would be defended now refer, and printed with a few intro- 
by the same eloquf'nt voices aud the same ductory l'emarks upon consoliùation; in 
strong arms as formerly. In the lapse which, sir, I think he quite consolidated 
of these six years, it is true, political the arguments of his opponents, the radi- 
associations tad assumed a new aspect cals, if to crush be to consolidate. I give 
and npw divisions. A party had arisen you a short but substantive quotation 
in the South hostile to the doctrine of in- from these remal'ks. He is speaking of a 
t(']"nal imprO\'ements, and has vigorously pamphlet, tlwn recently published, en- 
attacked that doctrine. Anti-consolida- titled Consolidation
' and having al- 
tion was the flag unùer which this party luded to the question of rechartering the 
fought, and its supporters inveighed former bank of the United States, he 
against internal improvements, much after says: ":I\loreover, in the early history of 
tl}e sanw :manner in which the honorable pal.ties, and when :l\lr. CTawfOl'd advoeatf'r! 
gentleman has now inveighed against the renewal of the old charter, it was con- 
them, as part and parcel of the systelll sidered a Federal lueasure; which inter- 
of consolidation. nal improvf'ment never was, as this author 
\Yhether this party arose in South Caro- erroneously states. This latter measnre 
lina lwr
elf. or in her neighborhood, is originated in the administration of 
Ir. 
more tlmn I know. I think the latter. .Jefferson, with the appropriation fOl' the 
Howeyer that may have been, there were Cumherland road; and was first proposed, 
those found in South Carolip..
 }'eady to as a system, by 1\11'. Calhoun, and carried 
make war upon it, and who did make through the House of Representatiyes by 
intrepid war upon it. Names being re- a large majority of the Republicans, in- 
garòf'd as things, in such controversies, eluding almost everyone of the leadin
 
they bestowpd on the anti-improvement men who carried us through the late war." 
gentlemen the appellation of radicals. So, then, internal improvement is not 
Yes. sir, the name of radicals, as a term one of the Federal heresies. 
()f distinction applicable and applied to One paragraph more, sir: 
those who denied the liheral dochines of "The author in question, not content 
internal improvements, originated, accord- with denouncing as Fedf'l'alists General 
ing to the be
t of my recollection, some- Jackson, 1\11'. Adams, :1\11'. Calhoun, and 
where between NOl,th Carolina an(l t1w majority of the South Carolina del
- 
Georgia. \Yell, sir, those mischievous gation in Congl'ess, modestly extc>nds the 
radicals wel'e to be put down, and the denunciation to 1'11'. l\lonl'oe and the wholo 
strong arm of South Carolina was stretch- Republican party. Here are his words: 
ed out to put them down. About this 'During the administration of 1\11'. 1\fon. 
time, sir. I returned to Congress. The roe, mlwh has passed whiC'h the RC'pnh
 
battle with the radicals had been fought, lican party would hf' glad to approve, if 
and onr South Carolina champions of the U}f'Y could! But the principal featurf', 
doctrines of internal improvement had and t11at which has ehif'fly elicited these 
nohly maintained their ground, and were observations. is the renewal of tlw system 
U11(lerstood to have achieved a victory. of internal improyements.' Now this mens- 
Thpv llaye driy('n back the enemy with dis- ure was adopted by a vote of 115 to 
comflture; a thing, by-the-way, 
 sir, which 8ß, of a Repuhli('an Congress, and sanc- 
is not always performed when it is tioned by a Repuhlican President. \Yho, 
promisf'd. A gentleman. to whom I have then, is this author who aSSUmf'R the 
already reff'rred in this df'hate, had come high prerogative of denouncing, in the 
into Congress, during my ahsence from it, nan1f' of the RepuhliC'an party, the Re- 
from South Carolina, and had hrought puhlican aflministration of the country- 
with him a high reputation for ability. a d('nnnC'iation including witl1in its swef'p 
He came from a school with which '
e Calhoun. l..owndes, and Cheves. men who 
had heen acquainted, ct n()scitur a sociis. will be regarded as the brightest orna- 
I hold in my hand, sir, a printed speech ments of South Carolina, and the strong- 
of this distinguished gentleman - 1\11'. est pillars of the Republican party, as 
:McDuffle - "on internal improvements," long as the late war shall be remembered, 
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and talents and patriotisnl shall be }'e- 
garùed as the proper objects of the ad- 
miration and gratitude of a free people!" 
Such are the opinions, sir, which were 
maintained by South Carolina gentlemen 
in the House of Representatives un the 
subject of internal hnprovement when I 
took my seat there as a member from 
:Massachusetts in 1823. But this is not 
all; we had a bill before us, and passed 
it in that House, entitled "An act to 
procure the neee!'-sary survers, plans, and 
estimates upon the subject of roads and 
canals." It authorizes the Prf'sidf'nt to 
cause SlIryeys and estimates to be made of 
the routes of such roads and canals as he 
might deem of national importance in a 
commercial or military point of view, for 
the transportation of the mail, and ap- 
propriated $30,000 out of the treasury to 
defray the expense. This act, though pre- 
liminary In its nature, covered the whole 
ground. It took for granted the complete 
power of internal improvement, as far as 
any of its advocates had ever contended 
for it. Having passed the other Honse. the 
hill came np to the Renate, and was IlPre 
considered and debated in April, 1824. 
The honorable member from South Caro- 
lina was a member of the Senate at that 
time. "'Thile the hill was under considera- 
tion here, a motion was made to add the 
fonowing- proviso: . 
"Provided, that nothing llerein con- 
tained shall he com-trued to affirm or ad- 
mit a pnwer in Congress, on their own 
authority. to make roads or canals within 
any of the States of the Union." 
The ;yeas and nays wen
 takf'n on this 
prodso, and tIle honorable member voted 
in the negative. The proviso failed. 
A motion was then made to add this 
provision-viz: 
"Provided, that the faith of the United 
Rtatf's is herehy pledged that no money 
shall ever lw expf'ndf'd for roads or canals, 
f'xcept it sllall be among the several 
Statf's. and in tlH> same proportion as 
direct taxes arf' laid and assf'ssf'd hy the 
provisions of the Constitution." 
The honorable member voted against 
this proviso ahm, and it failed. 
The bill was then put 011 its passage, 
and the honorahle member voted for it, 
and it passed and became a law. 
Now, it strikes me, sir, that there 


no maintaining these votes but upon the 
power of internal improvement, in its 
broaùest sense. In truth, these bills for 
fiurvpys and esti m<l tes have always been 
considered as test questions. They show 
who is for and who is against internal 
improvement. This law itself went the 
whole length, and assumed the fun and 
complete power. The gentleman's votes 
sustained that power in eyery form in 
which the various propositions to amend 
presented it. He went for the entire 
and unrpstl'ained authority, without con- 
sulting the States, and without agreeing 
to any proportionate distribution. And 
now, suffer me to remind you, 1\11'. Presi- 
dent, thrrt it is this yery same power, thus 
sanctioned, in e"ery form. by the gentle- 
man's own opinion, that is so plain and 
manifest a llsurpation, that the State 
of South Carolina is supposed to be jus- 
tified in refusing submission to any laws 
carrying the pOWf'r into effect. Truly, sir, 
is not this a 1ittle too hard? :ì\lay we not 
('raye S0111(' mercy, nnder favor and protec- 
tion of the gentleman's own authorityY 
Admitting that a road or a canal must be 
written down flat usurpation as eyer was 
committed, may we find no mitigation in 
our respect for his place, and his yote, as 
one that knows the law? 
The tariff which South Caro1ina had 
an efficient hand in establishing in 1816, 
a.nel this asserted power of internal im- 
provement-advanced by her in the same 
year
 and, as we haye now seen, approyed 
and sanctioned by her representativeR in 
1824-these two measures are the great 
grounds on which she is now thought to be 
justified in hreaking up the Lnion, if she 
sees fit to break it up 
I may now safely say, I think. that we 
have had the authority of leading and 
distinguished gentlemen from South Caro- 
lina in support of the doctrine of internal 
improyement. I repeat that, up to lR24, 
I, for one, followed South Carolina; hut 
when that star in its aseension yeered off 
in an unexpected direction. I relied on its 
ligl1t no longer. (Here the Vice-President 
said, Does the chair understand the g('l1tle- 
man from l\ra
sachusetts to say that the 
pf'rson now occupying the chair of tlw 
Renate has changed his opinions on the 
subject of internal improyement?) From 
is nothing ever said to me, sir, have I had 
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reason to know of any cIlange in the tinuance of the debt. I repeated tl1is 
opinions of the pen';OlI filling the chair caution, and repeated it nlOre than once-- 
of the Senate. If such change has taken but it was thrown away. 
place, I I"egret it; I speak generally of On )'et another point I was still more 
the State of South Carolina. Individuals unaccountahly misunderstood. The gentle- 
we know there are who hold opinions man had harangued against "consolida- 
favorable to the power. An application tion." I told him, in reply, that there was 
for its p'\:ercise in behalf of a public work one kind of consolidation to which I wa
 
in Routh Carolina itself is now pending, I attached, and that was the consolidation 
heli<'H', in the other House, presented b.r of our Union; and that this waR precise- 
JllP1ll1)('rs from that State. ly that consolidation to whicll I fearf'd 
] ha \'e thus, sir, perhaps not without others were not attached; that such con- 
SOllle tediousness of detail, shown that solidation was the very end of the Con- 
if 1 am in error 011 the subject of inter- stitntion-the leading object, as they had 
nal improvements, how and in what com- informed us themselves, which its framers 
pany I fell into that error. If I am had kept in view. I turned to their com- 
wrong, it is apparent who misled me. munication, and read their very words- 
I go to other remarks of the honorable "the consolidation of the Union "-and 
member-and I 1m ve to complain of an expressed my devotion to this resort of 
{-ntire misapprehension of what I saiJ consolidation. I said in terms that I wish- 
on the Ruhject of the national debt- ed not, in the slightest degree, to augment 
though I can hardly perceive how anyone the powers of this government, that my 
could misunderstand me. \Yhat I said object was to preserve, not to enlarge; awl 
was, not tlwt I wislH'tl to put off the that, by consolidating the Union, I under- 
payment of the debt, but, on the contrary, stood no mOl'C than the strengtllPning of 
that I had always voted for every mea;;;- the Union and perpf'tuating it. Having 
ure for its I'eduction, as uniformly as the heen thus explicit; having thus read, from 
gent1f'man himself. He seems to claim the printed book, the precise words which 
illf' exclusive merit of a disposition to re- I adopted, aR expreRsing my own senti- 
du('e the public charge; I do not allow it ments, it passes comprehension how any 
to him. As a debt, I was, I am, for pay- man could undprstanù me as contending 
iug it; because it is a charge on our for an extension of the powers of the gov- 
finances, and on the industry of the coun- ernment, or for consolidation in that 
try. But I observed that I thought I odious Sf'nse in which it means an ac- 
pf'rcf'ived a morbid fervor on that subject; cumulation in the federal government of 
an excessive - anxiety to payoff the debt: the powpr properly belonging to the Statf's. 
not 
o much because it is a debt simply, I repeat, sir, that in adopting the sen- 
as because, .while it lasts, it furnishes one timents of the framers of the Constitution. 
objection to disunion. It is a tie of a I read their language audibly, and word 
common interest while it lasts. I did for word; and I pointed out the distinc- 
not impute such motive to the honorable tion, jm
t as fully as I have now done, b('- 
member himself; but that there is such tween the consolidation of the Union an,l 
a feeling in existence I have not a par- that othf'r obnoxious consolidation which 
ticle of doubt. T11e most I said was, that I disclaimed. and yet the honorable gentle- 
ii onp effect of thf' debt was to strengthen man mhmnderstood me. The gentleman 
our Union, that effect itself was not reo had said that he wished for no fixed 
grptted hy me, nowever much others might rf'venue--not a shil1ing. If, by a word, 
n'gT
t it. The gentleman ftas not seen how llP ('ould convert the Capitol into gold, he 
to reply to this otherwise than by sup- wonl<1 do it. 'Vhy all this fear of 
posing me to have advanced the doctrine revenue? 'Yhy, sir, because, as the gpntle- 
t hat a national debt is a national blpss- man told us, it tf'nds to commlidation. 
ing. Others, I must hope, win find le
s Now, this ('an mean neither mOl'e 110r 
difficulty in understanding me. I dis- leRs than t11at a common revenue is a 
tinctly and pointedly cautioned the hOll- ('ommon interest, and that all common in- 
orable member not to understand me as terests tend to hold the union of the Statf's 
expressing an opinion favorable to the con- together. I confess I like that tendency; 
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if the gentleman dis1ikes it, he is right in refrained from expressing the opinion that 
deprecating a shilling's fixed revenue. So the tariff laws han<:;cended constitutional 
much, sir, for consolidation. limits, as the gentleman suppv:::.es. 'Vhat 
As well as I recollect the course of his I did say at :Faneuil Hall, as far as I now 
remarks, the honorable gentleman next remember, was, that this was originally 
recurred to the subject of the tariff. He matter of doubtful construction. The gen- 
did not doubt the word must be of unpleas- tleman himself, I suppose, thinks there 
ant sound to me, and proceeded with an is no doubt about it, and that the laws 
effort .neither new nor attended with new are plainly against the Constitution. 1\11'. 
success, to involve me and my votes in :l\Jadison's letters, already referred to, con- 
inconsistenf'Y and contradiction. I am hap- tain, in my judgment, by far the most 
py the honorable gentleman has furnish- able exposition extant of this part of the 
ed me an opportunity of a timely remark Constitution. He has satisfied me. so far 
or two on that subject. I was glad he as the practice of the government had left 
approached it, for it is a question I enter it an open question. 
upon without fear from anybody. The \Vith a great majority of the represent- 
strenuous toil of the gentleman has been atives of 1\Iassachusetts, I voted against 
to rai
e an inconsistency between my dis- the tariff of 1824. l\Iy reasons were then 
sent to the tariff in. 1824 and my vote in given, and I will not now repeat them. 
1828. It is labor lost. He pays unde- But notwithstanding our dissent, the great 
served compliment to my speech in 18
4; States of New York, Penm:;ylvania, Ohio, 
but this is to I'aise me high that my fall, and Kentucky went for the bill, in almost 
as he would have i
, in 1828 may be unbroken column, and it passed. Con- 
the more signal. Sir, there was no fall gress and the President sanctioned it, and 
at all. Between the ground I stood on in it became the law of the land. ''"'hat, 
1824 and that I took in 1828 there was then, were we to do? Our only option 
not only no precipice, but no declivity. was either to fall in with this settled 
It was a change of position to meet new course of public policy, and to accommo- 
circumstances, but on the same level. A date ourselves to it as well as we could, 
plain tale explains the whole matter. In or to embrace the South Carolina doctrine, 
1816 I had not acquiesced in the tariff and talk of nullifJTing the statute by State 
then supported by South Carolina. To interference. 
some parts of it, especially, I felt and This last alternative did not suit our 
expressed great repugnance. I held the prinriples, and, of course, we adopte(l the 
same opinion
 ill 1821, at the meeting in former. In 1827 the subject came again 
Faneui! Hall, to which the gentleman haR hefore Congress, on a proposition favor- 
nJluded. I 
aid then, and Ray now, that, able to wool and woollens. \Ve looked 
as an original question, the authority of upon the system of protection as being 
CongreRs to eX
1'ci8e the revenue power, fixed and settled. The law of 1824 re- 
with dirpct reference to the protection of mained. It had gone into full operation, 
manufactures. is a questionable authority, and in regard to some objects intended 
far more questionah1e, in my judgment, hy it, per]laps most of them, had pro- 
than the power of int
rnal improvements. duced all its expected effects. No man 
I mURt confe;.;s. sir, that. in one respect, proposed to repeal it-no man attemptcd 
some imprf'ssion has hf'en made on my to renew the general contest on its prin- 
opinions lately. )lr. 1\ladison's publica- ciple. But owing to suhsequent and un- 
tion haR put the power in a very strong foreseen occurrences, the benefit intended 
Up-ht. He haR placed it, I must arknowl- hy it to wool and woollen fabrics had not 
edgt", upon grounds of construction and been realized. Events not known here 
argument which seem impregnable. But, when the law passed had taken place, 
('ven if the power were douhtful. on the whieh defeated its object in that particu- 
face of Uw Constitution itself. it had been lar respect. A measure was accordingly 
assumed and asserted in the first revenue brought forward to meet this precise de- 
law eyer passpd under the same Consti- fici-E'ncy, to remedy this particular defect. 
tution: anrl. 011 this ground. as a mnttpr It was limited to wool and woollens. 'Vas 
8cttled by contemporaneous practice, I had eyer anything more reasonable? If the 
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policy of the tariff laws had become est
b- to allege against it an inconsistency with 
li::;hed in principle as the permanent polIcy opposition to the former law. 
of the gv. .::rnment, should they not be l'e- Sir, as to the general subject of the 
vised and amended, and made equal, like tariff, I have little now to say. Another 
other laws, as exigencies should arise, or opportunity may be }wesented. I remark- 
injustice require? Because we had doubt- cd, the other day, that this policy did not 
ed about adopting the system, were we hegin with us in New England; and yet, 
to refuse to cure its manifest defects, after sir, New England is charged with vehe- 
it he came adopted, and when no one at- nlence as being favorable, or charged with 
tempted its repeal? .And this, sir, is the equal vehemence as being unfavorable, to 
inconsistency so much bruited. I had the tariff policy, just as best suits the 
voted against the tariff of 1824, but it tillIP, place, and occasion for making some 
passed, and in 1827 and 1828 I voted to charge against her. The credulity of the 
amend it in a point essential to the inter- public has been put to its extreme ca- 
e8t of my constituents. \Yhere is the in- pacity of false impression relative to her 
consistencv? Could I do otherwise? conduct in this particular. Through all 
Sir, do
s political consistency consist the South, during the late contest, it was 
in always giving negative votes? Does it New England policy, and a New England 
require of a public lllan to refuse to con- administration, that was affiicting the 
cur in amending laws because they pas
ed country .with a tariff policy beyond all 
against his consent? Having voted against endurance, while, on the other side of the 
the tariff originally, does consistency de- Alleghany, even the act of 1828 itself- 
mand that I should do all in my power the very sublimated essence of oppression, 
to maintain an unequal tariff, burden- according to Southern opinions-was pro- 
some to my own constituents in many nounccd to be one of those blessings for 
respects, favorable in none? To consist- which the 'Vest was indebted to the" gen- 
ency of that sort I lay no claim: and erOllS South." 
there is another sort to Which I lay as \Vith large investments in manufactur- 
little. and that is a kind of consistency ing establishments, and various interests 
by which persons feel themselves as much connected with and dependent on them, 
bound to oppose a proposition after it has it is not to be expected that New Eng- 
become the law of the land as before. land, any more than other portions of the 
The bill of 1827, limited, as I have said, country, will now consent to any meas- 
to the single object in which the tariff ure destructive or highly dangerous. The 
of 1824 Imd manifestly failed in its duty of the government. at the present 
effect, passed the House of Representa- moment. would seem to be to preserve, 
tives, but 'was lost here. 'Ve had then not to destroy; to maintain the position 
the act of 1828. I need not recur to which it has assumed; and. for one, I shall 
the history of a measure so recent. Its feel it an indispensable obligation to hold 
eu('mies spiced it with whatsoever they it steady. as far as in my power, to that 
thought would render it distasteful; its degree of protection which it has under- 
friends took it, drup-ged as it was. Vast taken to bestow. No more of the tariff. 
amounts of property, many millions, had Professing to be provoked by what he 
been invested in manufactures, under the chose to consider a charge made by me 
inducements of the act of 1824. Events against South Carolina, the honorable 
('alle'd loudly, as I thought, for further m('mber, 1\11'. President, has taken up a 
regula tions to secure the degree of pro- n('w crusade aga inst New England. I..eav- 
tection intended by that act. I was dis- ing altogetller the subject of the public 
posed to vote for such regulations, and lands, in which his succe
s, pe1'haps, had 
desired nothing more; but certain Iv was he en neithpr distinguishpd nor Ratisfar- 
not to be bantered out of my pnrp
se by tory, and letting go,- ah:;o, of the topic of 
a threatened augmentation of duty on mo- the tariff, he sallied forth in a general 
la
c;;es, put into the bill for the avowed a
Rau1t on the opinions. politics, and par- 
purpose of making it obnoxious. The vote ti('s of Nf'w England. as they- have bf'en 
may ha,e ],('('n right or wrong, wise or exhihited in the last thirty years. This 
unwise, but it is little less than absurd i" natural. The" narrow policy" of the 
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public lands had proved a legal settlement fiture," indeed, for anyone, whose taste did 
in South Carolina, and was not to be re- not delight in that sort of reading, to be 
moved. The" accursed policy" of the obliged to peruse. This is his war. This 
tariff, also, had established the fact of its is to carry thc war. This is to carry the 
birth and parentage in the same State. war into the enemy's country. It is in an 
No wonder, thel'efore, the gentleman wish- invasion of this sort that he flatters him- 
ed to carry the war, as he expressed it, self with the expectation of gaining laurels 
into the enemy's country. Prudently will- fit to adorn a Senator's brow. 
ing to quit these subjects, he was doubt- 1\11'. President, I shall not-it will, I 
Ip8S desirous of fastening others, which trust, not be expected that I should, either 
could not be transferred south of 1\Iason now or at any time-separate this farrago 
3nd Dixon's line. The politics of New into parts, and answer and examine its 
England became his theme; it was in this components. I shall hardly bestow upon 
part of his speech, I think, that he men- it all a general remark or two. In the 
aced me wiih snch sore discomfiture. run of forty years, sir, under this Consti- 
Discomfiture! why, sir, when he at- tution, we have experienced sundry suc- 
tacks anything which I maintain, and cessive violent party contests. Party 
overthrows it; when he turns the right or arose, indeed, with the Constitution itself, 
lpft of any position which I take up; and in some form or other Ims attended 
wIlen he drives me from any ground I through the greater part of its history. 
choose to occupy, he may then talk of \Vhether any other constitution than 
discomfiture, Lut not till that distant the old Articles of Confederation was de- 
day. \Yhat had he done? Has he main- sirable was itself a question on which 
tained his own charge? Has he proved pa,rties formed; if a new constitution was 
wlJat he alleged? Has he sustained him- framed what powers should be given to it 
self in his :lttack on the government, and was another question; and when it had 
on the history of the North, in the matter been formed what was, in fact, the just 
of the public lands? Has he disproved a extent of the powers actually conferred 
fact, refuted a proposition, weakened an was a third. Parties, as we know, existed 
argument maintained by me? Ha.s he under the first administration, as dis- 
come within beat of drum of any posi- tinctly marked as those which manifested 
tion of minf'? Oh no; but he has "car- themselves at any subsequent period. 
ried the war into the enemy's country" ! The contest immediately preceding the 
Carried the war into the enemy's country! political change in 1801, and that. again, 
Yes. sir, and what sort of a war has he which existed at the commencement of the 
made of it? \Yhy, sir, he has stretched a late war, are other instances of party ex- 
drag-net over the wbole surface of perished citement of something more than usual 
pamphlets, indiscreet sermons, frothy par- strength and intensity. In all these con- 
agraphs, and fuming popular addresses; flicts there was, no doubt, much of vio- 
over whatever the pulpit in its moments lence on both and all sides. It would be 
of alarm, the press in its heats, and par- impossible, if one had a fancy for such em- 
ties in their extravagance have severally ployment, to adjust the relative quantum 
tllrown off, in times of general excitement of violence between these two contending 

md violence. He has thus swept together parties. There was enough in each, as 
a mass of such things as, but that they must always be expected in popular gov- 
are now old. the public health would have ernments. \Vith a great deal of proper 
required him rather to leave in their state and decorous discussion there wa.g min- 
of dispersion. gled a great deal, also. of declamation, 
For a good long hour or two we had the virulence, crimination, and abuse. 
unbroken pleasure of listening to the hon- In regard to any party. probahly, at one 
orahle I11f'mber while he rprited. with his of the leading epochs in tllf' history of 
u
ual grace and spirit, and with evidf'ut rarties. enough ma.y be found to make 
high gusto, speeches. pamphlf'ts, addresses, out another equally inflamed exhihition 
and all the et ceteras of the political press, as that with which the honorable member 
such as warm heads produce in warm has edified us. For myself, sir, I shall 
times, and such as it would be "discom- not rake among the rubbish of bygone 
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times to see what I can find, or whether I party in New England, has the sam,e thing 
cannot find something by which I can fix happened nowhere else? Party animosity 
a blot on the escutcheon of any State, any and party outrage, not in New England, 
party, or any part of the country. Gen- but elsewhere, denounced President \Vash- 
eral \Yashington's administration was ington, not only as a Federalist, but as a 
steadily and zealously maintained, as we Tory, a British agent, a man who, in his 
all know, by New England. It was vio- high office, sanctioned corruption. But 
lelltly opposed elsewhere. \Ve know in does the honorable member suppose that, 
what quarter he had the most earnest, if I had a tender here, who should put 
constant, 3-nd persevering support in all such an effusion of wickedness and folly 
his great and leading measures. \Ye know in my hands, that I would stand up and 
where his private and personal chara.cter read it against the South? Parties ran 
was held in the highest degree of attach- into great heats, again, in 1799 and 1800. 
nwnt and veneration, and we know, too, \Vhat was said, sir, or rather what was 
where his measures were opposed, his not said, in those years against John 
services slighted, and his character vili- Adams, one of the sigl1ers of the Declara- 
1ìed. tion of Independence, and its admitted 
\Ye know, or we might know if we turn ablest defender on the floor of Congress '? 
to the journals, who expressed respect, If the gentleman wants to increase his 
gratitude, and regret, when he retired stores of party abuse and frothy violence, 
from the chief magistracy; and who re- if he had a determined proclivity to such 
fused to express either respect, gratitude, pursuits, there are treasures of that sort 
or regret. I shall not open those journals. south of the PotOlnac, much to his taste, 
Publications more abusive or scurrilous yet untouched. I shall not touch them. 
never saw the light than were sent forth The parties which divided the country. 
against \Vashington and all his leading at the commencement of the late war, 
mcasures from presses south of New were violent. But, then, thlilre was violence 
}:ngland; but I shall not look them up. on both sides, and violence in every State. 
I cmploy no scavengers-no one is in at- Minorities and majorities were equally 
tendance on me tendering such means of re- violent. There was no more violence 
taliation; and if there were, with an ass's against the war in New England than in 
load of them, with a bulk as huge as that other States; nor any more appearance of 
which the gentlem&n himself has produced, violence, except that, owing to a dense 
I would not touch one of them. I see population, greater facility for assembling, 
enough of the violence of our own times and more presses, there may have been 
to be no way anxious to rescue from for- lilore, in quantity, spoken and printed 
gctfulness the extravagances of times past. there than in some other places. In the 
Besides, what is all this to the present article of sermons, too, New England is 
purpose? It has nothing to do with the somewhat more abundant than South 
public lands, in regard to which the attack Carolina; and for that reason the chance 
was begun; and it has nothing to do with of finding here and there an exceptionable 
those sentiments and opinions which lone may be greater. I hope, too, there are 
have thought tend to disunion, and all more good ones. Opposition may have 
of which the honorable member seems to been more formidable in New England, as 
have adopted himself, and undertaken to it embraced a larger portion of the whole 
defend. Kew England has at times-so population; but it was no more un- 
argues the gentleman-held opinions as restrained in its principle. or violent in 
dang-erous as those which he now holds. manner. The minorities dealt quite as 
Be it so. But why, therefore, does he harshly with their own State governments 
abuse New England? If he finds himself as the majorities dealt with the admini8- 
countenanced by acts of hers. how is it tration here. There were presses on both 
that, while he relies on these acts. he Rides, popnlar meetings on both sid{'s- 
covers, or Reeks to cover, their authors ay, and puJpits on both sides also. The 
with reproach? geHtleman's purveyors have only catered 
But, sir, if in the course of forty years, for him among the productions of one 
there have been undue effervescences of side. I certainly shall not supply the de- 
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ficiency by furnishing salnples of the other. tudes, till he got into the veins of the 
I leave to him, and to them, the whole con- American Tories (of whom, by-the-way, 
cern. there were twenty in the Carolinas for one 
It is enough for me to say that if, in in l\lassachusetts). From the Tories he 
adY part of this, their grateful occupation followed it to the Federalists; and as the 
-if in all their researches-they find an
i- Federalist party was broken up, and tÌlere 
thing in the histOl y of :l\Iassachusetts, or was no possibility of transmitting it 
Kew England, or in the proceedings of any further on this side of the Atlantic, he 
legislative or other public body, disloyal seems to have discovered that it has gone 
to the Union, speaking slightly of its off, collatera]]y, though against all the 
value, proposing to break it up, or recom- canons of descent, into the ultras .:Jf 
:mending non-intercourse with neighboring France, and finally become extinf, J 11Ïshed, 
States, on account of difference of political like exploded gas among the adherents of 
opinion, then, sir, I give them all up to Don l\liguel. 
the honorable gentleman's unrestrained This, sir, is an abstraction of the gentle- 
rebuke, expecting, however, that he will man's history of Federalism. I am not 
extend his buffetings, in like manner, to about to controvert it. It is not, at pres- 
a]] similar proceedings, wherever else ent, worth the pains of refutation, be- 
found. cause, sir, if at this day one feels the sin 
The gentleman, sir, has spoken at large of Federalism lyi.ng heavily on his con- 
of former parties, now no longer in being. science, he can easily obtain remission. 
by their received appellations, and has un- He may even haye an indulgence, if he is 
dertaken to instruct us, not only in the desirous of repeating the transgression. 
knowledge of their principles, but of their It is an affair of no difficulty to get into 
respective pedi2Tees also. He has aHcend- this same right line of patriotic descent. 
ed to their origin, and run out their A man, nowadays, is at liberty to eho08e 
genealogies. \Vith most exemplary modesty his political parentage. He may elect his 
he speaks of the party to which he pro- own father. Federalist or not, he may, if 
fesse3 to have belonged himself, as the he choose, claim to belong to the favorpd 
true, pnre, the only honest, patriotic stock, and his claim wi]] be allowed. He 
party, derived by regular descent Üom nmy carry back his pretensions just as far 
father to SOIl, from the time of the vir- as the honorable gentleman himself; nay, 
tnous Romans! Spreading before us the he may make himself out the honorable 
family tree of political parties, he takes gentleman's cousin, and prove satisfac- 
especial care to show himself snugly torily that he is descended from the same 
p<,rched on a popular bough! He is wake- political great-grandfather. All this is 
fnl to the expediency of adopting s'\J.ch allowable. \Ve all know a process, sir, 
rules of descent, for political parties, as by which the whole Essex Junto could, 
shall bring him in, in exclusion of others, in one hour, be all washed white from 
as an heir to the inheritance of all pub1ic their ancient Federalism, and come out, 
virtue, and an true political principles. eyery one of them, an original Democrat, 
His doxy is always orthodoxy. Hetero- dyed in the wool! Some of them have 
doxy is confined to his opponents. He actually undergone the operation, and they 
spokp, sir, of the Federalists, and I thought say it is quite easy. The only incon- 
I saw some eyes begin to open and stare venience it occasions, as they tell us, iH a 
a little when he ventured on that ground. slight tendency of the blood to the face, 
I expected he would draw his sketches a soft suffusion, which, however, is very 
rather lightly when he looked on the cir- transient, since nothing is said caÌ- 
cle round him, and especially if he should culated to deepen the red on the cheek, 
caE't his thonghts to the high places out but a prudent silence observed in regard 
of the Senate. Neyertheless, he went back to all the past. Indeed, sir, some smiles of 
to Rome, ad miWll1n urbe condita" and approbation have been bestowed, and some 
found the fathers of the Federalists in the crumbs of comfort have fallen, not a 
primeval aristocrats of that renowned em- thousand miles from the door of the Hart- 
pire! lIe traced the flow of Federal blood ford Convention itself. And if the author 
down through successive ages and cen- of the ordinance of 1787 possessed the 
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other requisite qualifications, there is no 
knowing, notwithstanding his Federalism, 
to what heights of favor he might not yet 
attain. 
1\11'. President, in carrying his warfare, 
such as it was, into New England, the 
honorable gentleman all along professes 
to be acting on the defensive. He desires 
to consider me as having assailed South 
Carolina, and insists that he come forth 
only as her champion and in her defence. 
Sir, I do not admit that I made any at- 
tack whatever on South Carolina. Noth- 
ing like it. The honorable member, in his 
fil st speech, expressed opinions in regard 
to revenue, and some other topics, which 
I heard both with pain and surprise. I 
told the gentleman that I was aware that 
f:uch sentiments were entertained out of 
the gmfernment, but had not expected to 
find them advanced in it; that I knew 
there were persons in the South who 
F;peak of our Union with indifference, or 
dou ht, taking pains to magnify its evils, 
and to say nothing of its benefits; that the 
honorable member himsp1f, I was sure, 
('ould never be one of these; and I re- 
gretted the expression of such opinions 
as he had avowed, because I thought their 
obvious tendency was to encourage feelings 
of disrespect to the Union and to weaken 
its connection. This, sir, is the sum and 
suhRtance of all I said on the subject. 
And this constitutes the attack which 
caned on the chivalry of the gentleman, 
in his opinion, to harry us with such a 
forage among the party pamphlets and 
party proceedings of :l\Iassachusetts. If 
he means that I spoke with dissatisfac- 
tion or disrespect of the ebuIlitions of 
individuals in South Carolina, it is true. 
But if he means that I had assailed the 
character of the State, her honor or pa- 
triotism, that I had refleeted on her 11Îs- 
tory or her conduct, he had not the slight- 
est ground for any such assumption. I 
did not even refer, I think, in my obRer- 
vations, to any collection of individuals. 
I said nothing of the recent conventions. I 

poke in the most guarded and careful 
manner, and only expreRsed my regret 
for the puhlication of opinionR which I 
presumed the honorable member dis- 
approved as much as myself. In this, it 
seems, I was mistaken. 
I do not remember that the 


has disclaimed any sentiment or any opin- 
ion of a supposed anti-Union tendency, 
which on all or any of the recent occa- 
sions has been expressed. The whole drift 
of his speech has been rather to prove 
that, in divers times and manners, senti- 
nlents equally liable to objection have been 
promulgated in New England. And one 
would suppose that his object, in this 
reference to J\Iassachusetts, was to find 
a precedent to justify proceedings in the 
South, were it not for the reproach and 
contumely with which he labors, all along, 
to load his precedents. 
By way of defending South Carolina from 
what he chooses to think as attack on her, 
he first quotes the example of 1\lassachu- 
setts, and then denounces that example 
in good set terms. This twofold purpose, 
not very consistent with itself, one would 
think, was exhibited more than once in 
the ('ourse of his speech. He referred, 
for instance, to the Hartford Convention. 
Did he do this for authority or for a topic 
of reproach? Apparently for both; for 
he told us that he should find no fault 
with the mere fact of holding such a con- 
vention and considering and discusHing 
such questions as he supposes were then 
and there discussed; but what rendel"ed 
it obnoxious was the time it was holden 
and the circumstances of the country then 
existing. 'Ve wpre in a war, he said. and 
the country needed all our aid; and the 
hand of government required to be 
strengthened, not weakened; and pa triot- 
ism should have postponed such proceed- 
ings to another day. The thing itself. 
then, is a precedent; the time and luanneI' 
of it only, subject of censure. 
Now, sir, I go much farther on this 
point than the honorable nlember. Sup- 
posing, as the gentleman seems to. that 
the Hartford Convention assembled for 
any such purpose as breaking up the 
Pnion, because they thought unconstitu- 
tional laws l1ad been passed, or to concert 
on that subject, or to calculate the value 
of the Union; supposing this to be their 
purpose, or any part of it, then I say 
the meeting itself was disloyal and ob 
noxious to cpnsure, whether held in time 
of peace or time of war, or under wl1at- 
ever cÏrcnmRtances. The material mattf'!" 
is the object. Is dissolution the object? 
gentleman If it be, external circumstances may make 
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it a more or less aggravated case, but can- patriotism, or sympathy for his sufferings, 
not affect the principle. I do not hold, than if his eyes had first opened upon 
therefore, that the Hartford Convention the light in :.\Iassachusetts instead of 
was pardonable, even to the extent of the South Carolina? Sir, does he suppose 
gentleman's admission, if its objects were it is in his power to exhibit a Carolina 
really such as have been imputed to it. name so bright as to produce envy in 
Sir, there never was a time, under any my bosom? No, sir, increased gratifica- 
degree of excitement, in which the Hart- tion and delight rather. 
ford Convention, or any other convention, Sir, I thank God that if I am gifted 
could maintain itself one moment in New with little of the spirit which is said to 
England if assembled for any such purpose be able to raise mortals to the skies, I 
as the gentleman says would have been have yet nonp, as I trust, of that other 
an allowable purposf'. To hold conven- spirit which would drag angels down. 
tions to decide questions of constitutional 'Vhen I shall be found, sir, in my place 
law!-to try the binding validity of stat- here in the Senate, or elsewhere, to sneer 
utes by votes in a convention! Sir, the at pubHc merit because it ha.ppened to 
Hartford Convention, I presume, would spring up beyond the little limits of my 
not desire that the honorable gentleman own State or neighborhood; when I refuse, 
should be their defender or advocate if lIe for any such cause, or for any cause, the 
puts their case upon such untenable and homage due to American talent, to ele- 
extravagant grounds. vated patriotism, to sincere devotion to 
Then, sir, the gentleman lIas no fault liberty and the country; or if I see an 
to find with these recently promulgated uncommon endowment of Heaven, if I see 
South CaroHna opinions. And, certainly, extraordinary capacity and virtue in any 
he need have none; for his own sentiments, son of the South; and if, moved by local 
as now advanced, and advanced on re- prejudice or gangrened by State jealousy, 
flection, as far as I have been able I get up here to abate the tithe of a hair 
to comprehend them, go the full length from his just character and just fame, 
of all these opinions. I propose, sir. to may my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
say something on these, and to consider mouth! Sir, let me recur to pleasing 
how far t1wy are just and constitutional. recollections; let me indulge in refreshing 
Before doing that, however, let me ob- remembrance of the past; let me remind 
serve that the eulogium pronounced on you tlmt in early times no States cherished 
the character of the State of South Caro- greater harmony, both of principle and 
Hna by the honorable gentleman, for her fpeling, than l\Iassachusetts and South 
revolutionary and other merits, meets my Carolina. \Vould to God that harmonv 
hearty concurrence. I shall not acknowl- might again return. Shoulder to shoulde"'r 
edge that the honorable member goes be- they went through the Revolution; hand 
fore me in regard for wha,tever of distin- in hand they stood round the administra- 
guished talent or distinguished character tion of \Vashington, and felt his own 
South Carolina has produced. I claim great arm lean on them for support. 
part of the honor, I partake in the pride, Unkind feeling-if it exist-alienation, and 
of her great name. I claim them for coun- distrust are the growth unnatural to such 
trymen, one and all. The Laurenses, the soBs, of false principles since sown. Tliey 
Rut1edges, the Pinckneys, the Sumpters, are weeds, the seeds of which that same 
the l\Iarions-Americans all, whose fame great arm neyer scattered. 
is no more to be hemm{'d in by State l\fr. President, I shall enter on no en- 
Hnes than their talents and patriotism comium upon ::\Inssachusetts; she needs 
were capable of being circumscribed with- none. There sbe is-bel1Old her, and judge 
in the same narrow limits. In their day for yourselves. There is her history-the 
and generation they served and honored world knows it hy lwart. The past, at 
the country, and the whole country; and 1('a8t, is 
ecure. There is Boston, and Con- 
their renown is of the treasures of the cord, and l,exington, and Runker Hill; 
whole country. Him whose honored name and there tlH'Y will remain forever. The 
the g
ntleman himself hears-does he sup- bones of her sons, fanen in the great 
pose me less capable of gratitude for his struggle for independence, now lie nIin- 
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gled with the soil of every State from N
w the exercise of power by the general gov.. 
:England to Georgia; and there they wIll ernment, of checking it, and of compelling 
lie foreyer. And, sir, where American it to conform to their opinion of the ex- 
libertv raised its first voice, aud where its tent of its power. 
youth" was nurtured and sustained, there it I understand him to maintain that the 

till Jiyes, in the strength of its manhood ultimate power of judging of the constitu- 
and full of its original spirit. If discord tional extent of its own authority is not 
and dhmnion shall wound it; if pa.rty lodged excIusiyely in the general govern- 
strife and blind ambition shall hawk at ment, or any branch of it, but that, on 
and tear it; if folly and madness, if un- the contrary, the States may lawfully de- 
ea!:1Íness under salutary and necessa.ry re- ciele for themselves, and each State for 
straint shall succeed to separate it from itself, whether, in a given case, the act 
that Union bv which alonC' its existence of tIle general governm
nt transcends its 
is made sure, "it will stand, in the end, by power. 
the side of that cradle in which its in- I undf'rstand him to insist that, if the 
fancv was rocked; it will stretch forth exigency of the ('ase, in the opinion of any 
it::; ;rms with whatever vigor it may still State gm'ernment, require it, such State 
l'(.tain over the friends who gather round go,'ernment may, by its own soverC'ign 
it, and it will fall at last, if fall it must, authority, annul an act of the general 
ømidst the proudest monuments of its goyernment which it deems plainly and 
own glory and on the very spot of its palpably unconstitutional. 
origin. This is the sum of what I undC'rstood 
There yet remains to be performed, 1\11'. from him to be the South Carolina doc- 
l")rpsident, by far the most grave and im- trine. I propose to consider it, and to com- 
rortant duty which I feel to be devolved pare it with the Constitution. 
\llow me 
on me by this occasion. It is to state and to say, as a preliminary remark, that I 
to defend what I conceive to be the true call this the South Carolina doctrine, only 
principles of the Constitution under which because tIlP gentleman himself has so de- 
we are here assembled. I might well have nominated it. 1 do not fC'el at lihprty to 
desired that so weighty a task should have f'ay that South Carolina, as a State, has 
fallen into other and abler hands. I could ever advanced these sentiments. I hope 
haye wished that it should have been exe- she has not, and never may. That a 
cuted by those whose character and ex- great majority of her people are oppof-'ed 
perience give weight and influence to their to the tariff laws is doubtless true. That 
opinions, such as cannot possibly belong a majority, somewhat less than that just 
to minp. But,.sir, I have met the occasion, mentioned, conscientiously believe tl1('sO 
not sought it; and I shall proceed to state laws unconstitutional, may probably also 
my own sentiments without challenging be true. But that any majority holds 
for them any particular regard, with to the right of direct State interference, 
studied plainness and as much precision at State discretion, the right of nullifying 
as possible. :lets of Congress by acts of State lpg-isla- 
I understand the honorable gentleman tion, is more than I know, and what I shall 
from South Carolina to maintain that it be slow to believe. 
is a. right of the State legislatures to in- That there are individuals bpsidC's the 
tf'rfere, whenever, in their judgment, this honorahlp gentleman who do maintain 
g'm'ernment tra.nscends its constitutional thpse opinions is quitf' certain. [rC'col- 
limits, and to arrest the operations of its lect the recent expression of a. sC'ntimcnt 
laws. which circumstances attending its uttC'r- 
I understand him to maintain this right ance and publication justify us in sup- 
as a right existing under the Constitu- posing was not unpremeditated: "The 
tion, not as a right to overthrow it, on sOYf'reignty of the State; neyer to be 
the ground of extreme necessity, such as cOlltrol1f'd, construed, or decided on hut 
would justify violent revolution. by her own feelings of honorable justicp." 
J undprstand him to maintain an au- [l\ir. Hayne here rose and said that, 
tllOrity, on the part of the States, thus to for tIle purpose of being clearly under- 
interfere, for the purpose of correcting stood, he would state that his proposi. 
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tion was in the words of the Virginian if they choose, throw off any government 
resolution, as foHows: when it becomes oppressive and intoler- 
" That this Assembly doth explicitly and able, and erect a better in its stead. \Ye 
peremptorily declare that it views the all know that cidl institutions are estab- 
powers of the federal government, as re- lished for the public benefit, and that, 
suiting from the compact to which the WIH'1l they cease to answpr tlU' ends of 
States are parties, as 1imited by the plain their existence, they may be changed. 
sense and intention of the instrument con- But I do not understand the doptrine 
stituting that compact, as no further valid now contended for to be that which. for 
than tlH'Y are authorized by the grants the sakc of distinctness, we may call thl' 
Pllul1wrated in that compact; and that, in right of re,'olution. I understand the gpn- 
case of a dpHberate, palpable, and danger- tleman to maintain that without reyolu- 
ou
 exercise of other powers not grant- tion, without civil commotion, without re- 
ed by the said compact, the States who benion, a remedy for supposed abuse and 
are parties thereto have the right, and transgression of the powers of the genf'ral 
are in duty bound, to interpose for arrest- governnwnt lies in a direct appeal to the 
ing the progress of the evil, and for main- interference of the State governments. 
taining within their respective limits the [1\lr. Hayne here arose. He did not con- 
authorities. rights, and liberties pertain- tend, he said, for the mere right of revolu- 
ing- to them."] tion, but for the right of constitutional 
1\11'. "T ebstf'r resumed: l'esistance. 'Vha t he maintained was, t ha t, 
T am quite aware, 1\11'. President, of the in ca
e of a plain, palpahle violation of the 
existence of the resolution which the gen- Constitution by the general government. 
tleman read. and has now repf'ated, and a State may interpose; a:1d that this in- 
that 11(' relies on it as his authority. I terposition is constitutional.] 
know the source. too. from which it is un- 
1r. 'Vebster resullled: 
df'rstood to have proceeded. I need not 
o, sir, I understood the gpntleman. and 
say that T have much respect for the am happy to find that I did not misun- 
f'onstitutional opinions of 1\lr. 1\ladison; derstand him. 'Vhat he contends for is, 
tllPY would weigh greatly with me al- that it is constitutional to interrupt the 
ways. Rut. bf'fore the authority of his administration of the Constitution itself 
opinion be vouched for the gentleman's in the hands of those who are chosen 
proposition, it win be proper to con- and sworn to administer it, by the direct 
sider what is the fair interpretation of interferencf', in form of law, of the States 
that resolution to which -:\lr. 1\ladison is in virtue of their sovereign capacity. The 
undel'stood to have given his sanction. A" inherent right in the peoplp to reform 
the gentleman construes it, it is an au- their government I do not deny; and 
thority for him. Possibly he may not they have another right, and that is, 
have adopted the right construction. That to resist unconstitutional laws without 
resolution declares that in the case of the o,'erturning the government. It i
 no 
dangerous exercise of powers not granted doctrine of mine that unconstitutional 
by the general government. the States may laws bind the people. The great ques- 
i.nterpose to arrest the progress of the tion is, 'Vhose prerogative is it to de- 
evi1. But how interpose? And what does cide on the constitutionality or unconstitu- 
this dpclaration purport? Does it mean tiona1ity of the laws? On that the main 
no more than that there may be extreme debate hinges. The proposition that. in 
cases in which the people, in any mode case of a supposed violation of the Con- 
of as"emhling. may resist usurpation and stitution by Congress, the States have a 
l'p1Ïeve thf'mselves from a tyrannical gov- f'onstitutional right to interfere and an- 
prnmpnt? No one will df'ny this. Such nul the law of Congres
, is the propos i- 
rpsistance is not only acknowledg-ed to he tion of the gentleman: I do not admit 
jnst in AnH'rica, but in England also. it. If tIle gpntlpman had intendf'd no more 
Bl:wkstone admits as much. in the theory than to assert tJ](' right of revolution for 
and practice. too. of the English consti- justifiable eanse. he would have said only 
tntion. 'Ve, sir, who oppose the Carolina what all agree to. But I cannot con- 
doctrinf', do not deny thai the people may. ceive that there can be a middle course 
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between Rubl11is
ion to the laws, when reg- bodies, however sovereign, are yet not 
ularly pronounced conf'titutional on the Roypl"t'ign o"er the people. So far as the 
one hand, and open resistance, which is people have given power to the general 
revolution or rebellion, on the other. I goverlllllent so far the grant is unques- 
say the right of a State to annul a law tionably good, and the government holds 
of COllO'rcss cannot be maintained but of the people and not of the 
tate govern- 
on the 
round of the inalienable right of ments. \Ye are agents of the same su- 
man to resist oppression-that is to say, IHPll1e power, the people. The general 
upon the ground of I'evolution. I admit government and the State governments 
that there is an ultimate violent remedy, derive their authority from the same 
above the Constitution and in defiance of source. Neither can, in relation to the 
the Constitution, which may be resorted to other, be called primary, though one is 
when a re\'olution is to be justified. But definite and restricted and the other gen- 
I do not admit that, under the Constitu- eral and residuary. 
tion and in conformity with it, there is The national go\rernment posiesses those 
any mode in which a State government as powers which it can be shown the people 
a I1wmbpr of the "Cnion can interfere and Imve conferred on it, and no more. All 
Rtop the progrpss of the general govern- the rest belongs to the State governments, 
ment, by force of her own laws, under any or to the people themselves. So far as the 
circumstances whatever. people have restrained State sovereignty 
This leads us to inquire into tIle origin by the expression of their will in the Con- 
of this government and the source of its stitution of the United States, so far it 
power. \Yhose agent is it? Is it the must be admitted State sovereignty is 
crea-hue of the State legislatures, or the effectually controlled. I do not contend 
creature of the people? If the govern- that it is, or ought to be. controlled fur- 
l11Pnt of the United Statps be the agent of there The sentiment to which I have re- 
the State governments. then they may con- fen'ed propounds that State sovereignty 
trol it, provi4ed they can agree in the is only to be controlled by its own" feel- 
manner of controlling it; if it is the agent ing of jm;;tice "; that is to say. it is not to 
of the people, then the people alone can be controlled at all, for one who is to 
control it, restrain it, modify or reform it. follow his feelings is under no legal con- 
It is obsen'able enough that the doctrine tro1. Now, however men may think this 
for which the honorable gentleman contpnds ougnt to be, tne fact is that the people of 
lpads him to the necpssity of maintaining, the United States have chosen to impose 
not only that this general government is control on State sovereignties. The Con- 
the creature of the States, but that it is stitution has ordered the matter differ- 
the creature of each of the States severally; ently from what this opinion announces. 
so that each ma
r assert the power. for it- To make war, for instance, is an exercise 

plf, of dptennining whether it aets within of son
reignty; but the Constitution dp- 
the limits of its authority. It is the f'pr- dares that no State shall make war. To 
vant of four-and-twenty masters, of differ- coin money is another exercise of sO\yer- 
ent wills and different purposes, and yet eign power; but no State is at Jiberty to 
bound to obey all. This àbsurdity (for it coin money. Again, the Constitution sa
's 
f'EPmS no less) arise
 from a misconception that no sovereign State shall be so SO\"- 
as to the origin of this government and its ereign as to make a treaty. These prohi- 
trne cllaTacter. It is. sir, the people's Con- Litions, it must be confessed, are a control 
stitution, the peoplp's goyprnment: made on the State sovereignty of South Caro- 
for the people, made by the people, and lina, as well as of the other Statps, which 
answPl'ahlp to the ppople. The people of does not arise" from her own feelings of 
the Pnited States hayp dpclared that this lwnorable justice." Such an opinion, the"'e- 
Constitution shall he the supreme law. fore. is in defiance of the plainest prod- 
\Ye mnst eitlwr admit the proposition or sions of the Constitution. 
dispute their authority. T11e States are There are other proceedings of public 
unqupstionably sovereign, so far as their bodies which have already been alluded to, 
sovereignty is not affected by this suprpme and to which I refer again for the purpose 
law. The State legislatures, as political of ascertaining nlore fully what is the 
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length and brpadth of that doctrine, de- laws are unconstitutional, Pennsylvania 
nominated the Carolina doctrine, which the and Kentucky resolve exactly the reverse. 
llonorable member has now stood up on They hold those laws to be both highly 
this floor to maintain. l'roper and strictly constitutional. And 
In one of them I find it resolved that now, sir, how does the honorable member 
"the tariff of 1828, and every other tariff propose to deal with this case? How does 
designed to promote one branch of in- he get out of this difliculty upon any prin- 
dUfltry at the expense of others, is con- ciple of his? His construction gets us 
trary to the meaning and intention of the into it; how does he propose to get us 
ff'ùeral compact, and as such a dangerous, out? 
palpable, and deliberate usurpation of In Carolina the tariff is a palpable, de- 
power by a determined majority, wielding liberate usurpation. Carolina, therefore. 
the general government beyond the limits may nullify it, and refuse to pay tl1(' 
of its delegated powers, as calls upon the duties. Tn Pennsylvania it is both clearly 
Sta tes which compose the suffering mi- constitutional and highly expedient, and 
nority, in their sovereign capacity, to ex- there the duties are to be paid. And yet 
ercise the powers which, as sovereigns, we live under a government of uniform 
necessarily devolve upon them when their laws, and under a Constitution, too, which 
compact is violated." contains an express provision, as it 
Observe, sir, that this resolution holds happens, that all duties shall be equal in 
the tariff of 1828, and every other tariff, all the States. Does not this approach 
designf'd to promote one branch of in- absurdity? 
dustry at the expense of another, to be If there be no power to settle such 
such a dangf'rous, palpable, and deliherate questions, independent of either of the 
usurpation of power as calls upon the States, is not the whole Union a rope of 
States, in their sovereign capacity, to in- sand? Are we not thrown back again pre- 
terfpre by their own power. This denun- cisf'ly upon the old confederation? 
ciation, 1\lr. President, you wiII please to It is too plain to be argued. Four-and- 
observe, includes our old tariff of 1816 as twenty interpreters of constitutional law, 
well as all others, because that was es- each with a power to decide for itself, and 
tablished to promote the interest of the none with authority to bind anybody 
manufactures of cotton, to the manifest else, and this constitutional law the only 
and admitted injury of the Calcutta cotton bond of their union! 'Vhat is such a 
trade. Observe, again, that all the qua1i- state of things but a mere connection 
ncations are here rehearsed, and charged during pleasure, or, to use the phrase- 
upon the tariff, which are necessary to ology of the times, during feeling? And 
bring the case within the gentleman's tlmt feeling, too, not the feeling of the 
proposition. The tariff is a usurpation; it people who established the Constitution, 
h a dangerous usurpation; it is a pal- hut the feeling of the State governmf'nts. 
pahle usurpation; it is a deliberate usur- In another of the South Carolina ad- 
ration. It is such a usurpation as calls dresses, having premised that the crisis 
upon the States to exercise their right requires "all the concentrated energy of 
of interference. Here is a case, then, passion," an attitude of open resistance 
within the gentleman's principles, and all to the laws of the Union is advised. Open 
his qualifications of his principles. It is a }"esistance to the laws, then, is the con- 
CDse for action. The Constitution is plain- stitutional remedy, the conservative power 
ly, dangerously, palpably, and de1iber- of the State, which the South Carolina 
ately "iolated, and the States must inter- doctrines teach for the redress of political 
pose their own authority to arrest the evils, real or imaginary. And its authors 
law. Let us suppose the State of South further say that, appealing with confi- 
Carolina to f'xprf'ss the same opinion, by dence to the Constitution itself to justify 
the voice of her legislature. That would be tl1eir opinions, they cannot consent to try 
very impoRing, but what then? Is the their aCf'uracy by the courts of justice. 
voice of one Statf' conclusive? It so In one sense, indeed, sir, this is assuming- 
happens that at the very momf'nt when an attitude of open resistance in favor of 
South Carolina resolves that the tariff' liberty. But what sort of liberty? The 
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Uberty of establishing their own opinions, collision have they in 1828 with the 
in defiance of the opinions of all others; mini!:;ters of King George IV.? \Vhat 
the liberty of judging and of deciding ex- is therf' now in the existing state of 
elusively, themselves, in a matter in which things to separate Carolina from Old, 
others have as much right to judge and more or rather less than from New, Eng- 
dpcide as they; the 1iberty of plaeing thf'ir Jawl? 
opinions above the judgment of all others, Hesoll1tions, sir, have been recently 
above the laws, and above the Constitu- passed by the legislature of South Caro- 
tiou. This i
 their Iibprty, and this is the lina. I need not refer to them; tlJPY go 
fair rf'sl1lt of tl)e proposition contended no further than the honorable gentlenH1n 
for hy the honorable gentleman. Or it himself has gone-and I hope not so far. 
may be more properly said it is identical I content myself, therefore, with debating 
with it, rather than a result from it. In the matter with him. 
the same publication we find the follow- And now, sir, what I have first to say 
ing: "l)reviously to our Revolution, when on this subject is that at no time, and 
the arm of oppression was stretched over under no circumstances, has New Eng- 
New England, where did our Northern Is nd, or any State in New England, or any 
brethren meet \vith a braver sympathy respectable body of persons in New Eng- 
than that which sprung from the bosom land, or any public man of standing in 
of Cal'olinians? \Ve had no extortion, no New England, put forth such a doctrine 
oppression, no collision with the King's as this Carolina doctrine. 
ministers, no navigation interests spring- The gcntJpman l)a8 found no case-II(' 
ing up in pnvious rivalry of England." can find none-to support his own opin- 
This sepms extraordinary languagp. ions hy New England authority. :r\"p,y 
f'outh Carolina no collision with the England has studipd the Conf'titu'lion in 
King's ministers in 1775! no f'xtortion! otllf'r scllOols, and under otl)er teachers. 
no opprpssion! TIut, sir, it iR also most Rhe looks upon it with other regards, and 
significant language. Does any man doubt dcpms more highly and reverently both of 
the purpo
e for which it was penned? its just a.l1thority and its utility and px- 
Ca.n anyone fail to see that. it was de- cpl]encp. The history of her Iegislati,'p 
signed to raise in the reader's mind the proceedings may be traced-the ephemei'al 
qupstion whether, at this time-that is effusions of temporary bodies, called to- 
to say. in 1828-South Carolina has any gpthpr hy the excitement of the occasion. 
collision with the King's ministers, any may be hunted up-they have been huntpd 
oppref'sion. or extortion, to fear from up. The opinions and votes of her publiC' 
England? \Vhet}1Pr, in short, England is men, in and out of Congress, may be px- 
not as naturally the friend of South Caro- plol'ed-it will all be in vain. The Caro- 
lina as New England, with her navigation lina doctrine can derive from her neitlwr 
interpsts springing up in envious rivalry countenance nor support. SI1C rpjects it 
of England? now; she always did rejpct it: and till slIP 
Is it not strange, sir, that an intelligent loses her senses she always win rejpót it. 
man in South Carolina, in 1828, should The honorahle member has refp1Ted to ex- 
thus labor to prove that, in 1775, there pressions on the subject of the pmbargo 
was no hostility, no cause of war, between law made in this place by an honorablp 
South Carolina and England? That she and venerable gentleman (:\lr. Hillhouse) 
had no occasion, in referpnce to her own now favoring us with his presence. He 
interest or from a regard to her own weI- quotes that distinguished Senator as say- 
fare, to take np arms in the Revolutionary iug that in his judgment the embargo law 
('cntest? Can anyone account for the was unconstitutional, and that, therefore. 
expression of such strange sentiments, and in his opinion, the people were not l)f)lmd 
tl,eir circulation through thp State, other- to obey it. 
wise than by supposing the object to be, That. sir. is perfectly constitutionnl 
what I Imve already intimated, to raise language. An unconstitutional law is not 
the qupstion, If thev had no "collision" binding; but then it does not rest with a 
(mark the pxpr(>ssi
n) with the minis- 1"esolution or a law of a State legislature 
tel'S of King George tIT. in 1775, what to decide whether an act of Congress be or 
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be not constitutional. An unconstitu- that she disliked the embargo as much as 
tional act of Congress would not bind the South Carolina dislikes the tariff, and 
people of this district, although they have expressed her dislike as strongly. Be it 
no legislature to interfere in their behalf; so. But did she propose the Carolina 
and, on the other hand, a constitutional remedy? Did she threaten to interfere, 
law of Congress does bind the citizens of by State authority, to annul the laws of 
('yery State, although all their legislat- the Union? That is the question for the 
ures should undertake to annul it, by act gentleman's consideration. 
or resolution. The venerable Connecticut No doubt, sir, a great majority of the 
8(,l1ator is a constitutional lawyer of people of New England conscientiou
ly 
sound principles and enlarged knowledge; believed the embargo law of 1807 uncon- 
a statesman practised and experienced, stitutional-as conscientiously certainly 
hr('d in the company of Washington, and as the people of South Carolina hold that 
holding just views upon the nature of our opinion of the tariff. They reasoned tbus: 
governments. He believed the embargo Congress has power to regulate commerce; 
unconstitutional, and so did others; but but here is a law, they said, stopping 
what then? 'Yho did he suppose was to all commerce, and stopping it indefinitely. 
decide that question? The State legis- The law is perpetual-that is, it is not 
lature? Certainly not. No such sentiment limited in point of time, and must of 
eyer esraped his lips. Let us follow up, course continue till it shall be repealed 
sir, this New England opposition to the 1:;y some other law. It is as perpetual, 
embargo laws; let us trace it till we dis- therefore, as the law against treason or 
cern the principle which controlled and murder. Now, is this regulating com- 
governed New England throughout the merce, or destroying it? Is it guid- 
whole course of that opposition. 'Ve shall ing, controlling, giving the rule to com- 
then see what similaritv there is between merce as a subsisting thing, or is it 
the New England schoo"l of constitutional putting an end to it altogether? Nothing 
opinions and this modern Carolina school. is more certain than that a nlajority in 
The gentleman, I think, read a petition New England deemed this law a violation 
from some single individual, addressed to of the Constitution. The very case re- 
the legislature of l\Iassachusetts, assert- quired by the gentleman to justify State 
ing the Carolina doctrine-that is, the interference had then arisen. l\lassachu- 
right of State interference to assert the setts believed this law to be " a deliberate, 
laws of the 
nion. The fate of that palpable, and dangerous exercise of a 
petition shows the sentiment of the legis- power not granted by the Constitution." 
labue. It met no favor. The opinions Deliberate it was, for it was long con- 
of l\lassachusetts were otherwise. They tinued; palpable she thought it, as no 
had been expressed in 1798, in answer to words in the Constitution gave the power, 
ihe }'esolutions of Virginia, and she did and only a construction, in her opinion 
not depart from them, nor bend them to most violent, raised it; dangerous it was, 
the times. l\Iisgoverned, wronged, op- Eince it threatened utter ruin to her most 
pressed, as she felt herself to be, she still important interests. Here, then, was a 
held fast her integrity to the Union. Carolina case. How did l\fassachusetts 
The gentleman may find in her proceed- deal with it? It was, as she thought, a 
ings much evidence of dissatisfaction with plain, manifest, palpable violation of the 
the measures of government, and great Constitution; and it brought ruin to her 
and deep dislike to the embargo; all this doors. Thousands of 'families and hun- 
makes the case so much the stronger for dreds of thousands of individuals were 
her; for, notwithstanding all this dis- beggared by it. \Vhile she saw and felt 
satisfaction and dislike, she claimed no all this, she saw and felt also that as a 
right still to sever asunder the bonds of nleasure of national policy it was perfect- 
the Union. There was heat and there was ly futile; that the country was no way 
anger in her political feeling. Be it so. benefited by that which caused so much 
Her heat or her anger did not, neverthe- individual distress; that it was efficient 
less, betray her into infidelity to the gov- only for the production of evil, and all that 
ernment. The gentleman labors to prove evil inflicted on ourselves. In such a case, 
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under such circumstancps, how did Massa- retired from long and distinguished pub- 
chusetts demean herself? Sir, she re- lic service here, to the renewed pursuit 
monstrated, she memorialized, she ad. of professional duties; can'ying with him 
dressed her.self to the general government, all that enlargement and expansion, all the 
not exactly" with the concentrated energy new strength and force, which an acquaint- 
of passion," but with her strong sense and ance with the more general subjects dis- 
the enprgy of sober conviction. But she cussed in the national councils is capable 
did not interpose the arm of her power to of adding to professional attainment, in 
aI'rest the law and break the embargo. a mind of true greatness and comprehen- 
Far from it. Her principles bound her to sion. He was a lawyer, and he was also 
two things, and she followed her prin- a statesman. He had studied the Consti- 
ciples, lead where they might. First, to tution when he filled public station, that 
submit to every constitutional law of he might defend it; he had examined its 
Congress; and secondly, if the constitu- principles, that he might llmintain them. 
tional validity of the law be doubted, to More than all men, or at least as much 
refer that question to the decision of the as any man, he was attached to the gen- 
proper tribunals. The first principle is eral government, and to the union of the 
vain and ineffectual without the second. States. His feelings and opinions all ran 
A majority of us in New England be- in that direction. A question of consti- 
lieved the embargo law unconstitutional, tutional law, too, was, of all subjects, 
but the great question was, and always that one which was best suited to his 
win be, in such cases, Who is to decide talents and learning. Aloof from techni- 
this? \\7ho is to judge between the peo- cality, and unfettered by artificial rule, 
pIe and the government? And, sir, it 
uch a question gave opportunity for that 
is quite plain that the Constitution of the deep and clear analysis, that mighty grasp 
united States confers on the government of principle, which so much distinguished 
itself, to be exercised by its appropriate his higher efforts. His very statement was 
department, this power of deciding, ulti- argument; his inference seemed demon- 
mately and conclusively, upon the just 
tration. The earnestness of his own con- 
extent of its own authority. If this had viction wrought conviction in others. One 
not been done, we should not have ad- was convinced, and b
lieved, and aSSE'nt- 
vanced a single step beyond the old con- ed, because it was gratifying, delightful. 
federation. to think. and feel, and beliE've, in unison 
Being fully of opinion that the embargo with an inteHect of such evident superior- 
Jaw was unconstitutional, the people of ity. 
New England were yet equally clear in Mr. D
xter, sir. such as I lmve desprihpd 
the opinion-it was a matter they did not him, argued in the New "Rngland cause. 
doubt upon-that the question, after all, He put into his effort his whole he:u't. as 
must be decided by the judicial tribunals well as all the powers of his undersbmd- 
of the United States. Before those tri- ing; for he had avowpd. in tIle most pnh- 
bunals, therefore, they brought the ques- Hc mann
r, his entire coneurrenpe with 
tion. Under the provisions of the law 11Îs neighbors, on the point in dispute. He 
they had given bonds, to millions in argued the cause; it was lost. and New 
amount, and which were alleged to be for- England submitted. The established tri- 
feited. They suffered the bonds to be bunals pronounced the Jaw constitution- 
sued and thus raised the question. In aI, and New EngJand acqui
s('ed. Now, 
the old-fashioned way of s
ttling disputes sir, iF! not this the exact oppositE' of 1J1f! 
they went to law. The case came to hear- doctrine of the gentleman from South 
ing and solemn argument; and he WllO Carolina? Acron1ing to him, instead of 
espoused their cause and stood up for referring to the judicial tribunal. WE' 
them against the validity of the act should have broken up HIP embargo 1)y 
was none other than that great man, of laws of our own; we should have repealpd 
whom the gentleman has made honorable it, quoad New England; for we had a 
mention , Samuel Dexter . He was th n n. ... t ('f I bl d C se Ci ll ' 

 .. ron
, pa pa e, an oppressive a.. 
', 
sir, in the fulness of his knowledge and we beJi
v
d the embargo unconstitutional; 
the maturity of his strength. He' had but still, that was matter of opinion, and 
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who was to decide it? \Ve thought it If not, which is in the wrong--or, rather, 
a dear ease; but, nevertheless, we did not which has the best right to decide? 
take the law into our hands, because we _<\nd if he, and if I, are not to know 
did not wish to bring about a revolution, what the Constitution means, and what it 
nor to break up the enion; for I maintain, is, still those two State legislatures, and 
that between submission to the decision the twenty-two others, shall agree in its 
of the constitutional tribunals and revo- con
truction, what have we sworn to when 
lution, or disunion, there is no middle we have sworn to maintain it? I was 
ground-there is no ambiguous condition, forcibly struck, sir, with one reflection 
half allegiance and half rebellion. There as the gentleman went on with his 
is no treason, rJHtdcosy. And, sir, how fu- speech. He quoted 1\lr. 1\Iadïson's 1'eso- 
tHe, how very futile it is, to admit the lutions to prove that a State may inter- 
right of State interference, and then to at- fere, in a casp of deliberate, palpable, and 
tempt to save it from the character of dangerous exercise of a power not grant- 
unlawful rpsistance, by adding terms of ed. The honorable member supposes the 
qualification to the causes and occasions, tariff law to be such an exercise of powpr, 
leaYÍng all the qualifications, like the case and that, eonsequent1y, a case has arisen 
itself, in the discretion of the State gov- in which the State may, if it sees fit, 
ernments. It must be a clear case.., it is interfere by its own law. Now, it so 
said: a deliberate case; a palpable case; happens, nevertheless, that 1\11'. l\ladison 
a dangerous case. But, then. the State is himself dflems this same tariff law quite 
still left at liberty to decide for herself constitutional. Instead of a clear and pal- 
what is clear, what is deliberate, what pable violation, it is, in his judgment, no 
is palpahle, what is dangerous. violation at all. So that, while they use 
Do adjectives and epithets avail any- his authority for a hypothetical case, they 
thing? Sir, tlle human mind is so con- reject it in the very case before them, 
stituted that the merits of both sides 
\Il this, 8ir, shows the inherent futil- 
pf a ('ontrover
y appear very clear, and ity-I had almost used a stronger word- 
very palpable, to those who respectively of conceding this power of interferpnce to 
espouse them, and both sides usually grow' the States, and then attempting to se- 
clearer as the controvprsy advancps. South cure it from abuse by imposing qualifica- 
Carolina sees unconstitutionality in the tions of which the States themselves are 
tariff-ghe sees oppression there, also, and to judge. Onp of the things is trup: either 
RIle sees danger. Pennsylvania. with a the laws of the Union are beyond the con- 
vision not less sharp, looks at tlle same trol of the States, or else we ha\'e no Con- 
tariff, and sees no such thing-in it-she sees stitution of gpneral government, and are 
it nll ('on stitutional , an useful, an safe. thrust back agaill to the days of the con- 
Tlw faith of Rontl1 Cm'olina is strengthen- federaey. 
fld by opposition, and she now not only Let me lle1'e say, sir, that if tIle gentle- 

ePR. but resolves, that tl1e tariff is pal- man's doctrine had been received and act- 
pably unconstitutional, oppressive, and: ed upon in Kew England in the times of 
dan!!prous: Imt Pennsylvani
, not to he the embargo and non - intercourse, we 
lwhind her neighbors, and equally wining should probably not now have been here. 
to strengt1wn her own fait11 by a confi- The government would very likely have 
elflnt 'asspveration, resolves also. and gives gone to pieces and cnllnbled into dust. 
to pvery warm affirmativ
 of South Caro- No stronger ease can ever arise than ex- 
linn, a plain, downright Pennsylvania neg- isted under those laws; no States can ever 
ntÏvp. Routll CaroJina, to show t11e entertain a clearer conviction than the 
strpngtl1 and unity of her opinions, brings New England States then entertained; 
11e1' Assembly to a unanimity, within sflven and if they had been under the influence 
votes: Pennsylvania, not to b
 ol!tdone of that heresy of opinion, as I must call 
in this respect more tl1an others, reduces it, which the honorable member espouses, 
bel' dissentient faction to five votps. Now. this Union ,vould, in all probability, have 
sir, again I ask the gentleman, what is to been scattered to the four winds. I ask 
l)e done? Are thesf' States hOtll ridlt? the gentleman, therefore, to apply his 
Is he bound to consider tllem hoth l'ight? principles to that case; I ask him to come 
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forth and declare whether, in his opinion, maintains is a notion founded in a total 
the New England States would have been misapprehension, in my judgment, of the 
justified in interfering to break up the em- origin of this government, and of the foun- 
bargo system, undel' the conscientious dation on which it stands. I hold it to 
opinions which they held upon it. Had be a popular government, erected by the 
they a right to annul that law? Does he people, those who administer it responsible 
admit, or deny? If that which is thought to the people, and itself capable of being 
palpably unconstitutional in South Caro- amended and modified, just as the people 
Iina justified that State in arresting the may choose it should be. It is as popul
r, 
progress of the law, tell me whether that just as truly emanating from the peo- 
which was thought palpably unconstitu- pIe, as the State governments. It is 
tional also in l\Iassachusetts would have created for one purpose; the State govern- 
justified her in doing the same thing. Sir, ments for another. It has its own pow- 
I deny the whole doctrine. It has not a ers; they have theirs. There is no more 
foot of ground in the Constitution to stand authority with them to arrest the opera- 
on. No public man of reputation ever ad. tion of a law of Congress than with Con- 
vanced it in l\Iassachusetts, in the warnl- gress to arrest the operation of their laws. 
(,8t times, or could maintain himself upon '\Ve are here to administer a Constitution 
it there at any time. emanating immediately from the people, 
I wish now, sir, to make a remark upon and trusted by them to our administra- 
the Virginia resolutions of 1798. I can- tion. It is not the cr
ature of the State 
not undertake to say how these resolu- governments. I t is of no moment to the 
tions were understood by those who passed argument that certain aets of the State 
them. Their language is not a little in- legislatures are necessary to fill our seats 
definite. In the case of the exercise, by in this body. That is not one of their 
Congress, of a dangerous power not grant- original State powers, a part of the sov- 
ed to them, the resolutions assert the ereignty of the State. It is a duty which 
right, on the part of the State, to inter- the people, by the Constitution itself, have 
fere and arrest the progress of the evil. imposed on the State legislatures, and 
This is susceptible of more than one in- which they might have left to be perform- 
t('rpretation. It. may mean no more than ed elsewhere, if they had seen fit. So they 
that the States may interfel'e by complaint have left the choice of President with 
and remonstrance, or by proposing to the electors; but all this does not affect the 
people an alternation of the federal Con- proposition that this whole government- 
stitution. This would all be quite unob- President, Senate, and House of Repre- 
jectionable; or it may be that no more is sentatives-is a popular government. It 
meant than to assert the general right leaves it still all its popular character. 
of revolution, as against all governments, The government of a State (in some of 
in cases of intolerable oppression. This the States) is chosen not directly by t1H' 
no one doubts; and this, in my opinion, people, but by those who are cllOsen by 
is all that he who framed these resolu- the people for the purpose of performing, 
tions could have meant by it; for I shall among other duties, that of eleèting a 
not readily believe that he was ever of governor. Is the gûyernment of the State 
opinion that a State, under the Constitu- on that account not a popular govern- 
tion, and in conformity with it, could, nlent? This government, sir, is the inde- 
upon the ground of her own opinion of pendent offspring of the popular will. It 
its unconstitutionality, however clear and iF! not the creature of State legislatures- 
palpable she might think the case, annul nay, more, if the whole truth must he told, 
a law of Congress, so far as it should oper- tl1e people brought it into existence, es- 
ate on herself, by her own legislative tablished it, and have hitherto supported 
power. it. for the very purpose, amongst others, 
I must now beg to ask, sir, whence is of imposing certain salutary restraint5 on 
this supposed right of the States derived? State sovereignties. The States cannot 
\Vhere do they get the power to inter- now make war; they cannot contract alli- 
fere with the laws of the Union? Sir, the Dnccs; they cannot make, each for it!'!elf, 
opinion which the honorable gentleman separate regulations of commerce; they 
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cannðt lay imposts; they cannot coin the States. Some authority must, there- 
money. If this Constitution, sir, be the fore, necessarily exist, having the ulti
 
creature of State legislatures, it lllUSt be mate jurisdiction to fix and ascertain 
admitted that it has obtained a strange the interpretation of these grants, re- 
control oyer the volitions of its creators. strict ions, and prohibitions. The Con- 
The people, then, sir, erected this gov- stitution has itself pointed out, ordained, 
ernment. They gave it a Constitution, and and established that authority. How has 
in that Constitution they have enumer- it accomplished this great and essential 
atcd the powers which they bestow on end? By declaring, sir, that "the Con- 
it. They have made it a limited govern- stitution and the laws of the United 
mente They have defined its authority. States, made in pursuance thereof, shall 
They have restrained it to the exercise of be the supreme law of the land, anything 
such powers as are granted; and all in the constitution or laws of any State 
otherli, they declare, are reserved to the to the contrary notwithstanding." 
States or the people. But, sir, they have This, sir, ,vas the first great step. By 
not I!Jtopped here. If they had, they would tllis the supremacy of the Constitutioll 
have accomplished but half their work. and laws of the United States is declared. 
No definition can be so clear as to avoid The people so will it. No State law is 
possibility of doubt; no limitation so pre- to be valid which comes in conflict with 
cise as to exclude all uncertainty. 'Vho, the Constitution or any law of the United 
then, shall construe this grant of the States. But who shall decide this ques- 
people? 'Vho shall interpret their will, tion of interference? To whom lies the 
whore it may be supposed they have last appeal? This, sir, the Constitution 
left it doubtful. "7ith whom do they itself decides also, by declaring "that 
leave this ultimate right of deciding on the judicial power shall extend to all cases 
1 he pmvers of the government? Sir, arising under the Constitution and laws 
they have settled all this in the full- of the United States." These two pro- 
est manner. They have left it with the VISIOns, sir, cover the whole ground. 
government itself, in its appropriate They are, in truth, the keystone of the 
Lral1ches. Sir, the very chief end, the arch. \Vith these it is a constitution; 
main design for which the wh()le COll- without them it is a confederacy. In 
stitution was framéd and adopted, was pursuance of these clear and express pro- 
to establish a government that should visions, Congress established, at its very 
not be obliged to act through State first session, in the judicial act, a mode 
agency, or depend on State opinion and for carrying them into full effect, and 
discretion. The people had had quite for bringing all questions of constitu- 
enough of that kind of government under Honal power to the final decision of the 
the confederacy. Under that system, the Supreme Court. It then, sir, became a 
legal action-the application of ".c1,W to government. It then had the means of 
iudividuals-belonged exclusively to the self-protection; and but for this it would, 
States. Congress could only recommend in all probability, have been now among 
-their acts were not of binding force things which are passed. Having con- 
till the States had adopted and 
anctioned stituted the government, and declared its 
them. Are we in that condition still? powers, the people have further said, 
Are we yet at the mercy of State dis- tll3.t since somebody Inust decide on the 
cretioll and State construction? Sir, extent of these powers, the government 
if we are, then vain will be our attempt shall itself decide--subject always, like 
to maintain the Constitution under which other popular governments, to its respon- 
we sit. sibility to the people. And now, sir, I 
Rut, sir, the people have wisely pro- repeat, how is it that a State legislature 
vided, in the Constitution itself, a proper acquires any right to interfere? \Vho, or 
suitable mode and tribunal for settling what, gives them tIle rigllt to say to the 
questions of constitutional law. There people, "'Ve, who are your agents and 
are, in the f1onstitution. grants of powers seryants for one purpose, will undertake 
to Congress, and restrictions on those to decide tJwt 
rour other agents and ser- 
Fowers. There are also prohibitions on vants, appointed by you for another pur- 
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pose, have transcended the authority you a destitution of all principle, be fit to be 
gave them"? The reply would be, I think, called a government? No, sir, it should 
not impertinent, " \Yho made you a judge not be denominated a Constitution. It 
over another's servants? To their own should be called, rather, a collection of 
Jnasters they stand or fall." topics for everlasting controversy-heads 
Sir, I deny this power of State legislat- of debate for a disputatious people. It 
ures altogether. It cannot stand the test would not be a government. It would not 
of examination. Gentlemen may Ray that be adequate to any practica.l good, nor 
in an extreme case a State government fit for any country to live under. To 
might protect the people from intoler- avoid all possibility of being misunder- 
able oppression. Sir, in such a case the stood, allow me to repeat again, in the 
people might protect themselves without fullest manner, that I claim no powers 
the aid of the State governments. Such for the government by force or unfair 
a. case warrants revolution. It must construction. I admit that it is a gov- 
make, when it comes. a law for itself. A ernment of strictly limited powers, of 
nullifying act of a State legislature can- enumerated, specified, and particularized 
not alter the case nor make resistance powers; and that whatsoever is not 
any more la,vful. In maintaining these granted is withheld. But, notwithstand- 
sentiments, sir, I am but asserting the ing all this, and however the grant of 
rights of the people. I state what they powers may be expressed, its limits and 
have declared, and insist on their right extent may yet, in some ca.ses, admit of 
to declare it. They have chosen to repose doubt; and the general government would 
this power in the general government, be good for nothing, it would be incapable 
and I think it my duty to support it, like of long existence if some mode had not 
other constitutional powers. been provided in which those doubts, as 
For myself, sir, I doubt the jurisdiction they should arise, might be peaceably but 
of South Carolina or any other State to authoritatively solved. 
prpscribe my constitutional duty or to And now, 1\11'. President, let me run the 
settle, between me and the people, the honorable gentleman's doctrine a little 
ndidity of laws of Congress for which I into its practical application. Let us 
IJave voted. I decline her umpirage. I look at his probable 1nodu8 olJe1'andi. If 
have not sworn to support the Constitu- a thing can be done .an ingf'nious man can 
tion according to her construction of its teU how it is to be done. Now, I wish to 
clauses. I have not stipulated, by my be informed how this State interference 
oa th of office or otherwise, to come under is to be put in practice. \Ve will take the 
any responsibility except to the people existing- case of the tariff law. South 
and those whom they have appointed to Carolina is said to have made up 'her 
pass upon the 'question, whether the la,vs, opinion upon it. If we do not repeal it- 
supported by my votes, conform to the as we probably shaH not-she will then 
Constitution of the country. And, sir, if apply to the case the remedy of her doc- 
we look to the general nature of the case, trine. She win, we must suppose, pass a 
could anything have been more preposter- law of her legislature declaring the sev- 
ous than to have a government for the eral acts of Congress, usually called the 
whole Union and yet left its powers sub- tariff laws, null and void, so far as they 
ject, not to one intel'preta tion, but to respect South Carolina or the citizens 
thirteen or twenty-four interpretations? thereof. So far all is a paper transaction 
Instead of one tribunal, established hy and easy enough. But the collector at 
all, responsible to all, with power to de- Charleston is collecting the duties im- 
dde for all, shall constitutional question3 posed by these tariff laws; he, therefore, 
be left to four-and-twenty popular bodies. must be stopped. The collector will seize 
each at liberty to decide for itself, and the goods if the tariff duties are not paid. 
none bound to respect the decision of The State authorities will undertake their 
others; and eHch at liberty, too, to give rescue; the marshal, with his posse, will 
a new construction on every new election of come to the collector's aid: and here the 
it
 own members? \Vould anything with contest begins. The militia of the State 
such a principle in it, or rather with such will be called out to sustain the nullify. 
2!>4 
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your opinion, gallant commander, they 
would then say, that if we should be in- 
dicted for treason, that same floating ban- 
ner of yours would make a good plea in 
bar? '
South Carolina is a sovereign 
State," he would reply. That is true; 
but would the judge admit our plea? 
" These tariff laws," he would repeat, " are 
unconstitutional, palpably, deliberately, 
dangerously." That all may be so; but 
if the tribunals should not happen to be 
of that opinion, shall we swing for it? 
'Ve are ready to die for our country, but 
it is rather an awkward business, this 
Arrived at the custom-house, he will tell dying without touching the ground. After 
the collector that he must collect no all, this is a sort of hemp-tax, worse than 
more duties under any of the tariff laws. any part of the tariff. 
This he will be somewhat puzzled to say, 1\11'. President, the honorable gentleman 
by-the-way, with a grave countenance, would be in a dilemma like that of another 
considering what hand South Carolina great general. He would have a knot be- 
herself had in that of 181û. But, sir, fore him which he could not untie. He 
the collector would, probably, not desist must cut it with his sword. He must 
at his bidding. Here would ensue a pause; say to his followers: "Defend yourselves 
for they say that a certain stillness pre- with your bayonets." And this is war- 
cedes the tempest. Before this military civil war. 
array should fall on the custom-house, Direct collision, therefore, between force 
collector, clerks, and all. it is very prob- and force is the unavoidable result of that 
able some of those composing it would re- remedy for the revision of unconstitutional 
quest of their gallant cOlllluander-in-chief laws which the gentleman contends for. 
to be informed a, little upon the point It nlUst happen in the very first case to 
of law; for they have doubtless a just which it is applied. Is not this the plain 
l'eRpect for his opinion as a lawyer, as result ?-to resist by force the execution 
well as for his bravery as a soldier. They of a law generally is treason. Can the 
know IlC has read Blackstone and the courts of the United States take notice of 
Constitution, as ,veIl as Turenne and the indulgence of a State to commit trea- 
Vauban. They would ask him, therefore, son? The common saying that a State 
something concerning- their rights in this cannot commit treason herself is nothing 
matter. They would inquire whether it to the purpose. Can it authorize others 
was not somewhat dangerous to resist a to do it? If John Fries had produced an 
law of the United States. What would 3ct of Pennsylvania annulling the law of 
be the nature of their offence, they would Congress would it have helped his case? 
wish to learn, if they, by military force Talk about it as we win, these doctrines 
and array, resisted the execution in Caro- go the length of revolution. They are 
lina of a law of the United States and it incompatible with any peaceable adminis- 
should turn out after aÎl that the law was tration of the government. They lead di- 
constitutional. He would ans\ver, of rectly to disunion and civil commotion; 
eourse, treason. No lawyer could give any and therefore it is that at the commence- 
other ans,ver. John Fries, he would tell ment, ,vhen they are first found to be 
them, had learned that some years ago. maintained by respectable men and in a 
How, then, they would ask, do you pro- tangible form, that I enter my public pro- 
pose to defend us? 'Ve are not afraid of test against them all. 
hullets, but treason has a way of taking The honorable gentleman argues that 
lwople off that we do not much relish. if this government be the sole judge of the 
How do you propose to defend us? "Look extent of its own powers, whether that 
at my floating banner," he would reply; right of judging be in Congress or the 
"see there the nullifying law!" Is it Supreme Court, it equally subverts State 
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ing act. They will march, sir, under a 
'Very gallant leader, for I believe the hon- 
orable Inember himself commands the 
militia of that part of the State. He will 
I"aise the nullifying act on his standard, 
and spread it out as his banner. It will 
have a prea.mble, bearing that the tariff 
laws are palpable, deliberate, and danger- 
ous violations of the Constitution. He 
win proceed, with his banner flying, to the 
custom-house in Charleston, 


U all the while 
Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds." 
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sovereignty. This the gentleman sees, 
or thinks he sees, although he cannot per- 
ceive how the right of judging, in his 
manner, if left to the exercise of State 
legislatures, has any tendency to subvert 
the government of the Union. The gentle- 
man's opinion may be that the right ought 
not to have been lodged with the general 
government; he may like better such a 
constitution as we should have under the 
right of State interferenee; but I ask him 
to meet me on the plain matter of fact- 
I ask him to meet me on the Consti tu tion 
Ïtself-I ask him if the power is not found 
there-clearly and visibly found there. 
But, sir, what is this danger, and what 
the grounds of it? Let it be remembered 
that the Ci>nstitution of the United 
States is not unalterable. It is to con- 
tinue in its present form no longer than 
the people who established it shall choose 
to continue it. If they shall become con- 
vinced that they have made an injudicious 
or inexpedient partition and distribution 
of power between the State governments 
and the general government, they can aIter 
that distribution at will. . 
If anything be found in the national 
Constitution, either by original provision 
or subsequent interpretation, which ought 
not to be in it, the people know how to 
get rid of it. If any construction be es- 
tablished acceptable to them so as to 
become practically a part of the Consti- 
tution, thcy will amend it at their own 
sovereign pleasure. But while the people 
choose to maintain it as it is, while they 
are satisfied with it, and refuse to change 
it, who has given, or who can give, to 
the State legislaturos a right to alter it, 
either by interference, construction, or 
othcrwisc? Gentlemen do not seem to rec- 
ollect that the people have any power 
to do anything for themselves; they imag- 
ine there is no safety for them any longer 
than thcy are under the dose guardian- 
ship of the State legislatures. Sir, the 
people have not trusted their safety, in 
regard to the general Constitution, to 
these hand!:!. They have required oUler 
security and takpn other bonds. They 
have chosen to trust themselves-first to 
the plain words of the instrument, 
nd 
to such construction as the government it- 
self, in doubtful cases, should put on its 
own powers, under their oaths of office, and 
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subject to their responsibility to them; 
just as the people of a State trust their 
own State governments with a similar 
power. Secondly, they have reposed thcir 
trust in the efficacy of frequent elections 
and in their own power to remove their 
own servants and agents whenever they 
see cause. Thirdly, they have reposed 
trust in the judicial power, which, in or- 
der that it might be trustworthy, they have 
madc as respectable, as disinterested, and 
a.s independent as practicable. Fourthly, 
they have seen fit to rely, in case of neces- 
sity or high expediency, on their known 
and admitted power to alter or amend the 
Constitution, peaceably and quietly, when- 
ever experience shall point out defects or 
imperfections. And finally, the people of 
the United States have at no time, in no 
way, directly or indirectly, authorized any 
State legislature to construe or interpret 
their instrument of government, much less 
to interfere by their own power to arrest 
its course and operation. 
If, sir, the people in these respects had 
done otherwise than they have done, their 
Con
titution could neither have been pre- 
served nor would it have been worth pre- 
serving. And if its plain provision shall 
now be disregarded, and these new doc- 
trines interpolated in it, it will become as 
feeble and helpless a being as enemies, 
whether early or more recent, could pos- 
sibly desire. It will exist in every State, 
but as a poor dependent on State permiB- 
sion. It IllHst borrow leave to be, and 
will be, no longer than State pleasure or 
State discretion sees fit to grant the in- 
dulgence and to prolong its poor existence. 
But, sir, although there are fears, there 
are hopes also. The people have pre- 
served this, their own chosen Constitu- 
tion, for forty years, and have seen their 
Imppiness, prosperity, and renown grow 
with its growth and strengthen with its 
strength. They are now generally strongly 
attached to it. Overthrown by direct as- 
sault it cannot be; evaded, und{'rmined, 
nullified it will not be if we and those 
who shall succeed us here, as agents and 
representatives of the people, shall con- 
scientiously and vigilantly discharge the 
two great branches of our public trust 
faithfully to preserve and wisely to ad- 
minister it. 

lr. President, I have thus atated the 
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reasons of my dissent to the doctrines able might be the condition of the people 
which have been advanced and maintained. when it shall be broken up and destroyed. 
I am conscious of having detained you 'Vhile the Union lasts we have high, ex- 
and the Senate much too long. I was citing, gratifying prospects spread out be- 
drawn into the debate with no previous fore us, for us and our children. Beyond 
deliberation such as is suited to the dis- that I seek not to penetrate the veil. 
cllssion of so great and important a sub- God grant that, in my day at leaitt, that 
ject. But it is a subject of which my curtain may not rise. God grant that on 
heart is full, and I have not been willing my vision never may be opened what lie!ii 
to suppress the utterance of its spon- behind. \Vhen my eyes shall be turned to 
taneous sentiments. behold for the last time the sun in 
I cannot even now persuade myself heaven, may I not see him shining on the 
to relinquish it without expressing once broken and dishonored fragments of a 
more my deep conviction that since it once glorious Union; on States dis- 
respects nothing less than the union of severed, discordant, belligerent; on a land 
the States, it is of nlOst vital and essen- rent with civil feud, or drenched, it may 
tial importance to the public happiness. be, in fraternal blood! Let their last 
I profess, sir, in my career hitherto to feeble and lingering glance rather be- 
have kept steadily in view the prosperity hold the gorgeous ensign of the republic, 
and honor of the whole country and the now known and honored throughout the 
preservation of our federal Union. It is earth, still full high advanced, its arms 
to that Union we owe our safety at home and trophies streaming in their original 
and our consideration and dignity abroad. lustre, not a stripe erased or polluted, 
It is to that Union that we are chiefly in- not a single star obscured-bearing for its 
df'bted for whatever makes us most proud motto no such miserable interrogatory as, 
of our country. That Union we reached 'Vhat is all this 'worth? nor those other 
only by the discipline of our virtues in words of delusion and folly, Liberty first, 
the Revere school of adversity. It had and Union afterwards; but everywhere, 
its origin in the necessities of disordered spread all over in characters of living 
finance, prostrate commerce, and ruined light, blazing on all its ample folds, as 
credit. ender its benign influence these they float over the sea, and over the land, 
great interests immediately awoke as and in every wind under the whole heav- 
from the dead, and sprang forth with new- ens, that other sentiment, dear to every 
ness of life. Every year of its duration true American heart-Liberty and Unioll, 
has teemed with fresh proofs of its utility now and forever, one and insepal'able! 
and its blessings; and although our ter- Webster, JAMES, British military offi- 
ritory has stretched out wider and wider cer; born about 1743; entered the army, 
and our population spread farther and and became major of the 33d Foot in 
farther, they have not outrun its protec- 1771; fought with distinction in the Revo- 
tion or its benefits. It has been to us all lutionary 'Var; and became lieutenant- 
a copious fount: in of national, social, colonel. He took part in the operations 
ìersonal happiness. I have not allowed in New Jersey in 1777, at Verplanek's 
myself, sir, to look beyond the Union, to Paint in 1778, in Cornwallis's campaign 
see what might lie hidden in the dark in the South, and in the battle of Guil- 
re('es
es behind. I have not coolly weighed ford, N. C., in 1781. In the latter engage- 
the chances of preserving liberty when the ment he was so severely wounded that he 
honds that unite us togetllCr shall be died soon afterwardR. 
broken asunder. I ha,.e not accuRtomed Webster, .TOII
 ADAMS, naval officer; 
tnyself to hang oyer the precipice of dis- born in Harford county, l\Id.. Sept. I!), 
tmiGn. to see whether, with my short 1785; joined tl1(1 nayy in 1812. \Yhen the 
sight. I can fathom the depth of the abyss British began thf'ir march towards 'Vash- 
below; nor could I regard him as a safe ington he was assigned shore duty. and 
counsellor in the affairs of this govern- placed in charge of Battery Babcock, at 
ment whose thoughts should be mainly Bladensburg, near Baltimore. During the 
bent on considering, not how the Union night of Sept. 13 he detected the enemy 
should be best preserved, but how toler- endeavoring to land, and, in conjunction 
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with Fort Coyington, forced them to with- 
draw, thus saving Baltimore. He received 
swords of honor from Baltimore and the 
State of :Maryland; was promoted cap- 
tain in the reyenue marine service in 181D; 
and commanded a squadron of eight cut- 
ters in the 1\Iexican \Yar. He died in Har- 
ford county, :!\Id., July 4, 1876. 
His son, .JOHN ADAMS, naval officer; 
born in J\lount Adams, l\ld., June 26, 
1823; joined the revenue marine service in 
1842; promoted captain in 1860; served in 
the Civil \Var; commanded the Dobbin at 
Hampton Roads, and ,vas the only United 
States officer that saved his vessel from 
capture by the Confederates. He died in 
Ogdpnsburg, N. Y., April 6, 1875. 
Webster. JOHN \VUITE, chemist; born 
in Boston, 
fass., l\lay 20, 1793; grad- 
uated at Harvard College in 1811, and at 
its medical department in 1815; accepted 
the chair of Chemistry and :!\Iinel'alogy 
there in 1827, and held it until his death. 
In 1812 he was loaned a sum of money by 
Dr. George Parkman, who later increased 
it to nearly $2,000. Subsequently Park- 
Illan accused Professor \Vebster of dis- 
honesty. A meeting to settle matters was 
appointed for Nov. 23, 1849, at the collf'ge 
laboratory, and on that day Parkman waR 
murdered. In his confession Professor 
\\'ebster said H he called me a scoundrel 
and a liar, and went on heaping on me 
t.hp most bitter taunts and opprobrious 
epithets." The facts brought out in the 
trial showed that Parkman had been killed 
hy a blow on the head with a billet of 
wood. The body was then dismembered, 
parts of it burned with the clothing, and 
other parts concealed until they could he 
destroyed. At the trial 116 witnesses were 
E'xamined and every effort made to save 
the defendant, but the jury found him 
guilty of murder in the first degree, and he 
was hanged in Boston, l\lass., Aug. 30, 1850. 
Webster, JOSEPH DANA, military offi- States to find aid in procuring the enact- 
cer; born in Old Hampton, N. H., Aug. 25, ment of State copyright laws; and-in 
1811; graduated at Dartmouth College in 1789 he published Di8.
('rta,tions on the 
1832, and was made lieutenant of topo- Bnglish IJonguagc. a series of leetures 
graphical engineers in July, 1838. lIe which he had de1ivered in various Ameri- 
served with distinction through the war ean ('ities in 1786. \Ypbster was at the 
with l\lexico; resigned in 1854, and settled head of an academy at Philadelphia in 
in Chicago. In April, 1861, he was placed 1787, and took great interest in the pro- 
in charge of the construction of fOl'tifica- ceedil1gs of the convention there that 
tions at Cairo and Paducah, and in Febru- fraulf'd the national Constitution. In 1788 
ary, 1862, became colonel of the 1st Illi- he published the A.merican Magazine in 
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nois Artillery, assisting in the capture of 
Forts Henry and Donelson. He had charge 
of all the artillery in the battle of Shi- 
loh, and was chief of General Grant's staff 
until October, 1862, when he was made 
a brigadier-general of volunteers. Grant 
sent him to make a survey of the Illinois 
and l\lichigan Canal, and afterwards he 
became General Sherman's chief of staff. 
General \Vebster was with General Thomas 
at the battle of Nashville, and was brev- 
etted major-general of volunteers in 1865; 
resigned in November following. He died 
in Chicago, Ill., l\Iarch 12, 1876. 
Webster, NOAH, philologist; born in 
Hartford, Conn.. Oct. 16, 1758; graduated 
at Yale College in 1778, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1781. The next year he open- 
ed a classical school at Goshen, N. Y., and 
in 1783 published at Hartford his First 
Part of a Grantmatical Institute of the 
Bnglish Language, which was soon follow- 
ed by the second and third parts. His 
A.mørican Spelling-book was published in 
1783. In 1785 he visited the Southern 
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New York, and returned to Hartford in served throughout the war on the Penin- 
17SD and practised law. In 1793 he edit- sula, at Manassas, South l\Iountain, and 
cd and published in New York a daily pa- Antietam, and behaved gaHantly at Chan- 
per, the l1linen:a, and a semi-weekly, the cellorsville, for which he was made brig- 
llerald, in support of \Vashington's admin- adier-general of volunteers, Jan. 6, 1863. 
istration. These were afterwards known He commanded the 3d Brigade of the 5th 
as the Comrnercial Idvertiser and the New Army Corps at the time of his death at 
rork Spectator. In 17D8 he removed to Gf'ttysbl1rg, July 2, 1863. 
:r\ew Haven, and, in 1806, published a Weed, THURLOW, journalist; born in 
rompendious Dictionary. In 1807 he pub- Cairo, N. Y., No
 15, 17!)7; became an 01'- 
lished a Philosophical and Practical Gram- phan in early childhood; with a very scant 
mar of the English Language, and, the school education; learned the printer's 
same year, began the great work of his trade. \Vhen fifteen years of age he en- 
Hfe, a Dictiol1ary of the English Language. tered the army as a volunteer, serving 
The first edition appeared in 1828, in tln'oughout the 'Val' of 1812 as quarter- 
2 volumes, and the second in 1840, in 2 master-sergeant; at the age of twenty-one 
volumes. \Vhile this work was in prep- Legan the publication of a newspaper, the 

uation he removed to Amherst, and was ...tgricultul'ist, at Korwich, N. Y. Two years 
one of the most active founders of Am- later he founded the Onondaga County 
herst College. He returned to Npw Haven Republican. He was unsuccessful, and 
in 1828, and resided there until his death, worked as a journeyman printer until 
l\Iay 28, 1843. Dr. \Vebster was a prolific ]825, when he was engaged to edit a daily 
writer, and published a number of essays paper at Rochester, N. Y., an anti-masonic 
on political, economical, Jiterary, and paper, and was twice elected to the legis- 
moral subjects, as well as on history, lature. In 1830 he became editor of the 
natural history, and education. Since A.lbany Evening Journal, in opposition to 
his death his Dictionary has been revised the "Albany Regency," the nullification 
se\'eral times, and its name changed to the policy of Calhoun, and also to the policy 
International Dictionary. of President Jackson, and conducted it 
Webster, PELATIAII, political e<,ono- with great ability more than thirty years. 
mist: born in Lebanon, Conn., in 172;); Throughout this period he was influential 
graduated at Yale College in 174G; took in both State and national politics, and 
a course in theology, and was pastor in became known as the most adroit of party 
Greenwich, :Mass., in 1748-49; removed to managers. He Vtas an original leader of 
Philadelphia, where he engaged in busi- the \Vhig party, active in the election of 
ness. During the Revolutionary 'Val' he Governor Se,vard in 1838 and 1840, in 
was a stanch patriot; was made a prisoner President Harrison's nomination in 1836 
by the British in 1788; confined in the and election of 1840, in President Taylor's 
city jail for 132 days; and had a part of and General Scott's nominations in 1848 
his property confiscated. He was the au- and 1852 respectively. He advocated the 
thoI' of E8says on Free-trade and Finance,. nomination of Seward for the Presidency 
f)issertntion on the Political Union and in 1856 and 18ÛO, and cordially supported 
Constitution of the Thirteen United 
qtatcs Frpmont and Lincoln. In 1861 he went 
or Korth .l1u,;rica: Reosons for Repea-ling to Europe 'with Archbishop Hughes and 
the Act of the Legislature 'lchieh took Bishop 
IcIlvaine, under a commission 
atray the Chariel' of the Bank of North from the national governuwnt, to endeavor 

lmerica
' and Political Essays on the to prerent foreign recognition of the Con- 
?\?ature and Operation of 1Ioney, Public federacy. On his return he ::;ettled in New 
Finances, and other Subjects, published York City, where he edited the Commercial 
durin.'! the American lTm'. lIe died in _ldrertiser till ill-health caused his retire- 
Philadelphia, Pa., in ReptpIi1ber, 179;). ment in 18G7. He published Letters from 
Weed, STEPHEN HINSDALE, military of. Europe and the nrest Indies, and Rem,- 
ficer; born in New York City in 1834; ini8cences in the Atlantic lrlonthly in 
graduated at \Ypst Point in 1854; served 1870. He died in New York City, Nov. 
against the Indians from 1857 to 18ÛO; 22. 1882. His Autobiography was pub- 
became captain of artillery in 1861, and lished in Boston in 1833. 
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TIIURLOW WEED. 


Weeden, GEORGE, military officer; born Weeks, STEPHEN BEAUREGARD, edu- 
in Fredericksburg, Va., about 1730; was cator; born in Pasquotauk county, N. C., 
postmaster and tavern-keeper there before Feb. 2, 1865; graduated at the Univer- 
the Revolution; was an active politician sity of North Carolina in 188-6; spent 
and patriot, and entered the military ser- over fifteen years in collecting historical 
vice early in the strife, becoming colonel material relating to North Carolina; is 
of Virginia troops in the summer of 1776. an authority on educational history; was 
He was made brigadier-general in Febru- associate editor of the _lnnual Report of 
ary, 1777, and led a brigade in the bat- the United States commissioner of edu- 
tIes of Brandywine and Gf>rmantown. Dis- cation in 1894-99. In December of tllC 
satisfaction about rank caused him to leave lath'r ypar he lwcame connected with the 
the service at Valley Forge, but he re- United
 States Indian school service. His 
sumed the command of his brigade in 1780, pubJications include Press of North Om'o- 
and commanded the militia near Glouces- lina in the Nineteenth Oentury j A Bibliog- 
ter during the siege of Yorktown (1781). raphy of the Historical Literature of 
He died in Fredericksburg, Va., after 1700. North Carolinaj Bouthe'rn Quakers a/ui 
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Slavery j Index to North Oa'rolina 00- 
lonial and State Rccords j Life and Times 
oí 1rillic P. Jlangnm, United States Sen- 
ator of North Carolina, and President 
of the Senate, etc. 
Weems, l\IASO:N LOCKE, historian; born 
in Dumfries, Va., a.bout 17ÛO; studied the- 
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ed person, and then offered his pamphlets 
for sale. His mimicry of a. drunken man 
was generally taken as good-natured fun. 
He wrote lives of \Vashington, \Villialn 
Penn, Dr. Franklin, and General Marion, 
and was also the author of several tracts. 
IIis Life of 1Vashington passed through 
nearly forty editions. He died in Beau- 
fort, S. C., l\fay 23, 1825. 
Weeping - willow, THE. After the 
South Sea bubble in England had col- 
lapsed, one of the speculators who had 
been ruined went to Smyrna to mend his 
fortunes. He was a friend of Pope, tlH
 
poet, and sent him a box of figs. In the 
box Pope found the twig of a tree. He 
had just established his villa at Twicken- 
ham. He planted the twig (fortunately) 
by the shore of the Thames, not knowing 
of what tree it was. It grew, and was a 
we<:>ping-willow, such as the captive Jews 
wept under on the banks of the rivers of 
Babylon. That twig was planted in 1722. 
In 1775 one of the young British officers 
who came to Boston with the British army 
brought a twig from Pope's then huge 
willow, expecting, when the "rebellion" 
should he crushed, in a few weeks, to settle 
in .America on some confiscated lands of 
the "rebels," where he would plant his 
willow. John Parke Custis, son of 1\1rs. 
\Vashington, and aide to General \Vash- 
ing-ton, at Cambridge, going on errands to 
the nritish camp, under a flag of truce, 
became acquainted with the owner of the 
willow twig (which was wrapped in oiled 


ology in London; was rectOl' sevpral y<:>ars 
of :l\Iount Vernon parish (Pohick Church) 
at the time \Vashington attendpd there, and 
was for a long "vhile a successful travelling 
agent. for the sale of books for 1\la tthew 
Carr, of Philadelphia, travelling exten- 
sively in the Southern 
States. He was eccentric, 
and, at public gatherings, 
would address crowds upon 
the merits ûf his books, 
interspersing his remarks 
with stories and anecdotes. 
He would also play the vio- 
lin at dances, and preach 
when occasion offered. 
\Yeems wrote a pamphlet 
entitled The Drunkard's 
Looking - glass, illustrated 
with rude wood-cuts. This 
pamphlet he sold wherevpr 
he travelled. He entered 
taverns, adùressed the com- 
pany usually asspmbled in 
such places, imitated the 
foolish acts of an hltoxica t- 
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silk). The disappointed subaltern gave 
the twig to Custis, who planted it near 
his home on his estate at Abingdon, Va., 
where it became the progenitor of all the 
weeping-willows in America. 
Weightman, RICHARD HANSON, mili- 
tary officer; born in :Maryland in 1818; 
entered the United States 1\IiJitary Acad- 
emy in 1837; served in the :l\Iexican \Var 
as captain in the :Missouri Light Infantry; 
was paymaster in the Unitf'd Statf's army 
in 1848; was honorably discharged in 
1849, and settled in New 1\Iexico. He was 
a Democratic member of Congress in 1831- 
53' entered the Civil \Yar as colonel of a 
re
iment of the 1\Iissouri State Guard; 

 
took part in the battle of Carthage in 
1861; and was killed while commanding 
a brigade at \Yilson's Creek, :1\10., Aug. 
10, 1861. 
Weir, JOlIN FERGUSON, artist; born in 
\,yest Point, N. Y., Aug. 14, 1841; re- 
ceived a common school education: studied 
art; opened a studio in New York in 
1861; elected an associate of the National 
Academy of Design in 18G4, and an Aca- 
demician in 18G6; and became director 
and Prof"ssor of Painting and Design in 
Yale School of Finf' Arts in 18G9. He was 
judge of fine arts at the Centennial Ex- 
position in Philadelphia in 187G. His 
best - known paintings are The Gun 
Foundry,. Jì'orging the Shaft j and Sun- 
set at lVest Point. He has also given 
much attention to sculpture and litera- 
hue. 
Weir, ROßERT \V AI.TER, painter; born 
in New Rochellf', N. Y., June 1
, 1803; 
studied art in Italy three years, and, re- 
turning homf' in 1827, opened a studio 
in New York City. From 1830 to 18
4 
he was Professor of Perspective in the 
National ..Academy of Design; in the lat- 
ter year was appointed instructor in 
drawing in the -enited States :Military 
Academy; and held that post and perform- 
ed its duties with success for a Jittle more 
than forty years. Professor \Veir's paint- 
ings are not nnmerous, but are highly 
valued for the truthfulnf'ss and the del- 
icacy of sentiment which they all exhibit. 
Among the most noted of his pictures are 
the Embarkation of the Pilgrims, painted 
for the rotunda of the Capitol at Wash- 
ington; The Antiquary Introducing Lovel 
to his lVomankind; Red Jackrt; Oolll1n- 


bus before the Council at Salamanca j The 
Landing of Hendric Hudsonj The Greek 
Girl, Rebecca; Pwstltlll by Jloonlight j The 
Presentt1tioJl in the Temple; The Dying 
Grech; The Taking of the r e-il; and 'Phe 
Journey of the Disciples to Emmalts. He 
died in N C\V York City, l\lay I, 1889. 
Weiser, CONRAD, pioneer; born in Ger- 
many in IG96; emigrated to New York 
in 1729; removed to Pennsylvania in 173:3- 
Through his influence with the Six Na- 
tions on the one hand, and the colonial 
governments of Pf'nnsyl vania, New York, 
l\faryland, Virginia, and Carolina, on tlw 
other. he succeeded in deferring the al- 
liance between the French and the Ind- 
ians until the American colonists had 
grown strong enough to s'\llccessfully de- 
fend Ulemselves. 
Weiss, JOHN, author; born in Boston, 
1\Iass., 
Tune 28, 1818; graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1837, and at Harvard Di- 
vinity School: and became pastor of a 
Unitarian church in \Vatertown in lR4
, 
and again in 18!)9. In 1870 he retin.d 
to devote hin
self to literature. He pub- 
lished ..Ze8t1wtie Prose, a translation of 
Schiller's philosophical and æsthetic es- 
says, and Life and Oorrespondence of The- 
odore Parker. He was attached to the 
transcendental school of philosophy, and 
was a.n earnest abolitionist and advocate 
of woman's rights. He died in Boston, 
:.\IaHs., :March Ð, 1879. 
Weiss, or Weitzius, GEORGE l\IH'IIAEI., 
c1prgyman; born in the Palatinate of tho 
Rhinf', Germany, in lliH7; ordained in 
1725; and emigrated to the United States 
in 1727, settling in Pennsylvania, where 
he organized a Reformed Dutch Churc'h 
at Skippaûk. Later he held pastorates in 
German churches in Schoharie and Dutch- 
pss counties, N. Y., for fourteen years, 
when he was compelled to go to Penn
yl- 
'Tania to eseape the attacks of the Indians; 
and preac1H'd in Old GoseuhoPlwn amI 
Grf'at Swamp, Pa., from 1746 till Ids 
death in 1762. 
Weissenf.els, FREDERICK H., RARON DE, 
military officer; horn in Prussia in 1738; 
was an officer in the British army: 
f'migrated to the United States in I 'j6
 
and settled in Dutchess county, N. Y. He 
served in the Reyolutionary \Var and was 
present at the Rurrendpr of Rurgoynf', and 
at the battlc of Monmouth. He accom- 
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panied Gen. John Sullivan in his expeùi- pastor of a church in Mansfield, which 
tion against the Six Nations in 177!:}. He he held till his death, April 21, 182-1. He 
died in Xew Orleans, La., l\Iay 14, 1806. wrote Eulogy on Brlljamin Ohaplin; The 
Weitzel, GODFHEY, military engineer; Addresser lddresscd, etc. 
born in Cincinnati, 0., Nov. I, 183.3; grad- Weld, HORATIO HASTINGS, author; 
uated at 'Yest Point in 185;3. Early in horn in Boston, l\IaEs., Feb. 4, 1811; be- 
the Civil "y
u he was attached to the stnff eame a printer; was editor of newspapers 
of General Butler in the Department of in Lowell, Boston, New York, and Phila- 
the Gulf, and became acting mayor of delphia; was ordained in the Protestant 
Xpw Orleans after its capturp. In August, Episcopal Church in 1845; and held pas- 
J 
Ij
, he was made brigadier-general of tm"ates in Downingtown, Pa., and l\Iorris- 
,nlnnteers, and did good !-'ervice in J__ou- town and Riverton, N. .T.; and wrote 
i
iana, commanding the advance of Gf'n- Benjamin Franklin's A ntobiogra]J1lY, 
vith 
(.ral Banks's anny in operations there in a Nflrrative of his Public Life and Ser- 
18ö3. He was at the capture of Port Hud- vice, etc. He died in Riverton, N. J., Aug. 
son. In 18ü-! he cOlllmanded a division in 27, 1888. 
the Army of the James, and was Butler's Weld, ISAAC, traveller; born in Dublin, 
chieÎ engineer at Bermuda Hundred. He Ireland, 1\larch 15, 1774; was an extensive 
was made commander of the 18th Army traveller on the North American continent, 
CorpR, and was the leader of the land making most of his journeys on foot, 
attack on Fort Fisher in December, 1864, horseback. or in a canoe. He was the au- 
in which he was second in command. thoI' of Tro vels through the States of 
'Yf'itzel was made maj01'-general of volun- North A..merica wnd the Provinces of Up- 
t<.'er8 in Xovemher, 1864. During the ]wr and LOlccr Canada during the Years 
spring of 18G3 he was very active in oper- 179:;, 1796, and 1791. He died in County 
ations against TIif'hmond on the left bank Dublin, Ireland, _\ug. 4, 1836. 
of the James Rivf'r, and led the troops Weld, THEODORE DWIGHT, reformer; 
that first elltf'red Richmond after the born in Hampton, Conn., Nov. 23, 1803; re- 
flight of the Confederates from it. He cf'ived a good education; was an aboli- 
waR brevetted major-general, United Statf's tionist lecturer in 1833-36; became editor 
army, in l\Iarch, 18ö3, and promoted lieu- of the books and pamphlets of the Ameri- 
tf'nant-colonel of engin<.'ers in 1882. lIe can Ant.i-slavf'ry Society in the latter year. 
died in Philadelphia, Pa., 
Iarch ID, 1884. In 1854 he founded a school for both white 
Welch, .ASJIDEL, civil engil}(,f'r; born in and negro childl'en at Eagleswood, N. J. 
Nelson, N. Y., Dec. 4, I80!); was engaged His publications include The Power of 
in engineering work on the Lehigh Canal Congre8s ovrr the District of Columbia
' 
in 1827; appointed chif'f {'ngineer of the The Bible against Slavery; American 
Delaware and Raritan Canal in 1835; anù Rlavcry as It Is, or the Testimony of a 
later located and huilt the Beh'idf're a.nd 'l'ho'll.wlJul 1VitnrS8es (said to have RUg- 
Df'laware Railroad, and preparC'd the gested the writing of Uncle Tom's Cabin to 
plans for the Delaware and Che
mpeake Harriet Beecher Stowe); and 

lavery and 
Canal in 18,33. He was managPl" a.nd th(' Int(,1"nal Hlavc-trade in the United 
afterwards president of the Penn
ylvania States. He died in Hyde Park, 1\lass., Feb. 
TIailroad lines in New Jersey; was the 3, 1805. 
first to introduce the block system of oper- WeIde, THO
[AS, author; born in Eng- 
ating trains in the "Cnited States; presi- land, prp
umahly in 15!)0; graduated at 
dent of the A Hlf'rÌcan SOf'iety of Civil En- Camhridge Pniversity in 1613; wa!-' ordain- 
gineers in 1881: and autllOl' of papers cd in the ERtablished Church, but owing 
on ra.ilway (}ngil1f'erÌng and f'conomi('s. He to hi
 Puritan belief sailed for Boston in 
died in LamlH'rtviIle, N. J.. Sept. 2.'). 1882. 16:12; and became minister of the first 
Welch, l\losEs COOK, clergyman; born church in Roxbury, in July of that year. 
in l\lanRfield, Conn., Feb. 22, 1754; grad- In the following Nov<.'nlber John Eliot 
uat<.'d at Yale College in 1772; taught was made l1is associate. He was promi- 
school; studied law and medicine; taught nent in arousing opposition to Anne 
again; tlwn studied theology; was ordain- Hut('l1in
on and her teachings, and was 
cd in 1784, and succeeded his father as active in her trial. H
 returned to Eng- 
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lanù in 1641. He was the autIlOr of A man of the Connecticut delegation in the 
Short Story of the Rise, Reign, and convention at Chicago that nominated Mr. 
Ru.in of the Antinomians, Fa'milists, and Lincoln for the Presidency, who in 1861 
Libertincs that infested the Chu.rches of 
Ncw England; Antinomians and Pami- 
lists Oondemncd; and joint author of The 
Perfect Pharisee under lú onkish H olincs8 
(wl'itten against the Quakers), etc. He 
died in England, :March 23, 1662. 
Weldon Railroad, THE. On Aug. 18, 
1864, there was a severe battle a few miles 
below Petersburg, Ya., for the possession 
of tIle 'Veldon Railroad, which connected 
Richmond with the South. 'Varren, with 
the 5th Corps, reached the railroad with- 
out opposition. Leaving Griffin to hold 
the point seized, \Van'en started for 
Petersburg, and soon fell in with a strong 
Confederate force, which captured 200 of 
a l\1:aryland brigade. A sharp fight en- 
sued. 'Varren held the ground he had 
gained, but. at the cost of 1,000 men killed, 
wounded, and prisoners. Lee then sent a 
heavy force under Hill to drive 'Van"en 
from the road. Hill fell upon 'Varren's called 1\1r. \Velles to I1Ïs cabinet as Secre- 
Hank and rear, held by Crawford's di- tary of the Navy, in which capacity he 
vision, and in the fierce struggle that served until 1869. He died in HartforJ, 
ensued the Confederates captured 2,500 Conn., Feb. 11, 1878. 
of the Nationals, among them Gen. J. Welles, THOMAS, colonial governor; 
Hayes. Yet the Nationaìs clung to the born in England in 1598; came to the 
railroad; and, reinforcen1ents coming up, United States before 1636, and settled in 
Hill fled. 'Varren recovered the ground Hartford, Conn., where he was magistrate 
he had lost and intrenched. On the 21Rt from 1637 till 11Ïs death in 'Vethersfield, 
the Confederates returned and assailed Conn., Jan. 14, 1660. He was treasurer 
the Nationals with a cross-fire of thirty of the colony in 1639-51; secretary of 
guns, and also by columns of infantry. state in 1640-48; commissioner of the 
The assnilants were soon defeated, with a United Colonies in 1649 and 1654; 
los
 of 500 prisoners. The whole Con- moderator of the General Court during 
ff'df'rate loss was fully 1,200 men. One of the absence of Gov. Edward Hopkins in 
T.Jee's most hnportant lines of communi- 1654; deputy-governor in the same year; 
f'ation was thus permanently wrested from governor in 1655 and 1658; and deputy- 
}1im. Ref' REAM'S STATION. governor again in 1659. 
WeIland Canal. See CANALS. Wellesley College, an institution in 
Welles, GIDEON, naval officer; born in \Vellesley, 1\Tass., for the education of 
Glastonbury, Conn., July 1, 1802; studied women exclusively. It was founded in 
law under JlHlges 'Villiams and Ellsworth, 1870 by HE
RY TOWLE DURANT (q. '1'.), at 
and in 1826 becalne editor and a proprietor a cost of $1,000,000, and maintained by 
of tIle Hartford TÏ1nes, advocating the him until his deat1l, and afterwards by 
election of General Jackson to the Presi- his widow. Since its opening in 1875 
dency. He served in the Connecticut legis- three additional buildings have bef>ll 
Jahue in 1827-35; was comptroHer, and erected-the School of 1\lusic in 1881, 
in 1836-41 postmaster, at Hartford. In Farnswort1l SCI1001 of Art in 1889, and 
1846 he was chief of a bureau in the Navy the chemistry building in 1894. It re- 
Department, having given up his editorial ported in 1903: Professors and instructors, 
duties. He became identified with tIle eighty-five; students, 973; volum'es in tIle 
Republican party in 1857, and was chair- library, 55,000; productive funds, $026,- 
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8,jO; grounds ani!. buildings valued at 
$1.122,000; income, $282,744; number of 
graduates, 2,275; president, Caroline 
JT
U':anl. l\I.A., Litt.D. 
Welling, JAMES CLAHKE, educator; 
born in Trenton, N. J., July 14, 1823; 
graduated at Princeton College ill 1844; 
studied law, which he abanùonell in 1848 
when he ,vas made principal of the New 
York Collegiate School; was literary 
editor of the Tational Intclligencer, pub- 
lished in 'Vashington, in 18.')0-65. In this 
paper lie warmly supported the Union 
calise find was a strong advocate of 
LinC'oln's early policy of paying loyal 
owners for their freed slaves, but did not 
support the Emancipation Proclamation. 
He became president of St. John's College, 
Annapolis, in 1867, and four years later 
accepted the presidency of Columbian Col- 
lege in 'Vashington, D. C. He died in 
Hartford, Conn., Sept. 4, 1894. 
Wells, CLARK HENRY, naval officer; 
born in Reading, Pa., Sept. 22, 1822; 
graduated at the United States Naval 
Acarlemy in 1846; served in the 1\Iexican 
'Val'; was on the Petrel when that vessel 
took part in covering t1w disembarking of 
Scott's army and in the bombardment of 
Yera Cruz; and accompanied the expedi- 
tion which took Tampico and Tuspan in 
IS4G-47. 'Yhen the Ch.n 'Var broke out 
he was made executive officer of the 
steamer SusfJurhanna, which participated 
in the capture of Port Royal, S. C.; com- 
man(l('d a number of boat expeditions chant 1Ilarine: How it Rose, Increased, 
against batteries in the inland coaRt Brcame Great, Declined, and Decayed; 
wate}'s of South Carolina, Georgia, and Rclíttion of Ta'dff to ll'"ages, etc. He died 
Florida; promoted lieutenant-commander in Konvich, Conn., Kov. 5, 18D8. 
in July, 1862; commanded the steamer Wells, Fargo & Co. See FARGO, 'VILL- 
G(flcna of the 'Vest ern Gulf blockading lAM GEORGE. 
squadron; and was present at tIle battle Wells, HORACE, dentist; born in Hart- 
of 1\Iohile Bay. Subsequently he served ford, Vt., Jan. 21, 1815; received an 
with Admiral Porter at Hampton Roads; academic education and after learning 
was promoted captain in June, 1871; rear- dentistry began practice in his native city, 
admiral, Aug. 1, 1884; and was retired in 1840; after long seeking a means of 
Sept. 22, following. He died in \Vashing- preventing pain while extracting teeth, 
ton, D. C., Jan. 28, 1888. he made several unsuccessful experiments 
Wells, DA VTD A:\rEs, economist; born with various substances, and then de- 
in Springfield, 1\Iass., June 17, 18
S; clared that the only efficient treatment 
graduated at 'Yilliams College in 1847 was that of nitrous oxide. It was not, 
anrl at the Lawrence Scientific School howeyer, until Dec. 11, 1844, that he put 
Utn; appointed assistant professor in the this agent into pl"actical URe, by having a 
last institution; clmirman of a commis- tooth extracted from his own mouth with- 
8ion to consider the best way to raise out feeling pain. He then began to use 
money by taxation for the needs of the the gas in extracting teeth from other 
X.-u 305 


government in 1866; special commissioner 
of revenue in 1866-70; and became a mem- 
ber of the board of arbitration for rail- 
roads in 1879. He was a, voluminous 
writer on economic subjects. His publi- 
cations include OUI' Burden and Strength: 
'l'he Creed of Pree-tTade
' Production and 
D'istribution of lIT ealth; lYhy we Trade 
and H ow 
{ie Trade
' The Silver Question, 
or the Dollar of the Fathers vs. the Dol- 
lar of the l
Ol1S
' Report of the United 
States Revenue Commission; Our Mer- 
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persons. He was the author of A His- templated, he hastened there with thirty 
tory of the Application of Nitro1ts-oæiik friendly Indians for the purpose of form- 
Gas, Ether, and otTter 1"a]101"S to Surgical ing a body-guard to the people on tlwir 
Operations. He died in Xew York City, way to Fort 'YaJTne, for he felt certain that 
Jan. 24, 1848. A bronze statue of Dr. an attempt would he made to maSS<1nc 
\Yells has since been erected in Bushnell them shortly after leaving the fort. On 
Park, Hartford, bearing an inscription Aug. 1.'5, the people left the place prp- 
crediting him with the discovery of ceded by Captain 'VeIls and fifteen 11111- 
I anæsthesia, although his claims and those iaIls, the rest of the l\Iiamis bringing up 
, of Drs. Charles T. Jackson, John C. 'Var- the rf':1r. Thf'Y had gone little more than 
l"en, 'VilJiam T. G. l\lorton, and Gardiner a mile when they were attacked by 500 
Q. Colton, formed the cause of a notable Indians, who il1discl'iminately butchered 
controversy. soldiers, women, and childl'en. Captain 
Wells, JOlIN, jurist; born in Cherry 'Yells fell with half a dozen bullets in his 
VaHey, N. Y., in 1770; graduated at body, \vhich was afterwards brutally muti- 
Princeton College in 1788; admitted to the lated. 
bar in 17!)1; made a justice of the peace Wells, 'YILLIA'!\f YINCENT, author; 
in 17!)7; and won popularity bJT his skill born in Boston, l\laRs., .Tan. 2, 182ß; re- 
in replying through the Evening Post to ceived a common schoo] education; he- 
an attack upon the Federalists by JameR e-ame a sailor, and afterwards an oine-pr 
Clwetham in an article which appeared in in the merchant marine. Later he waR 
The ,A.ntf'rican Citi.
cn. Later he conduct- engaged in mining and commercial entf'r- 
ed the papers entitled The Fedcralist, prises; removed to California in 184f1, 
though they received a final revision by where he built and ('ommalldpd the firHt 
A]exander Hamilton. He died in Brook- Rteamboat registered in that State; and 
lyn, N. Y., Sept. 7, 1823. aftenvards was COllRlll-genel'al of HOll- 
Wells, SAlIn
EL ROBERTS, phrenologist; duras in the United States. He ow]wd 
born in 'Vest Hartford, Conn., April 4, and editf'cI sevf'ral newspapers in San 
1820: studied medicine, but abandoned its Fran('isco; and was author of 1Yalk- 
practice for p]Jreno]ogy. He was employ- cr's Expedition to Nicaragua; A History 
ed in a publishing house in Nf'w York of the Central .4tneri('an 1Yar; E;'Eplnra- 
City in 1845, and became sole proprietor tions and Adl'cnturc8 in H O'ìlduras
' Life 
in 1865. He was editor of the 1T'ater- and Public Rcr'ricps of Samuel Ada ms (hi
 
cure .Journal in 1850-ß2-the Ph reno- great-grandfather), etc. 
logical .Jo'urnal from 18ß3 till his death- Wellsville, a city in Columbiana 
and the Annual of Phrenology and county, 0., 20 miles north of Stenhenvi]]e. 
Phy.cdognomy after 18ß5; lectured much About 2 miles below the prpsent city the 
on phrenology in the United States, family of Logan, the great l\fillgO chif'f- 
Canada, and Great 13ritain; and was au- tain, was luassacred in 1774. See I.JOGAN 
thor of The New Physiognomy, or Signs (TA-GA-JUTE). 
of Charartcr
' How to Read Oharacter, etc. Welsh, TIERBERT, reformer: born in 
Hp died in New York City, April 13, Philadelphia. Fa., Dec. 4, IR;)l: graclll- 
187!). ated at the PniverRity of Pennsylvania in 
Wells, \YILLIAu, mi1itary officer; horn 187]: was the foundf'r of the lndian 
in I(pntucky, presumably in 1770; was Rights' Association, which has done mud] 
taken prisoner by the :l\Iiami Indians when to promote the welfare of the Indians, 
twelye years old and became the adopted and has exposed and df'feated nUllH'r- 
son of Little Turtle, their chief. In 17!)0, ous c;chemes to defraud them. lIe wrotp 
when the Indians hecame hostile, he desert- Pour 1f"eeks Among Some of tlLr SiOUT 
ed them and was made a captain of sconts Tribr8 of Dakota and 
ebl'aska in 188,?, 
in Gen. Anthony "7ayne's army; was in f'tc. 
the Unitf'd Statf's army tin peace was con- Welsh, .TOlIN, merchant: horn in PllÎla- 
cludpd in 17!),'), when he became an Indian delp]lia. Pa., Nov. 9, ] RO!): l'p('pived n ('0]- 
agent and justi('{\ of the peace. In 1812, ]eg-iate edupation: fonnf'd a partnf'rsld]1 
when he Jf'arned that the evacuation of with his brothers in the 'Yest Tndia tradp 
Fort Dearborn (now Chicago) was {'on- in 1874. During the Civil 'Yar he took 
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nn active interest in the measures of re- 
lief; was made president of the executive 
committee of the sanitary con1'mission 
fa ir ih 186-!, through which more than 
$1,000,000 was raised for army and hos- 
pital supplies. In April, IS7a, he was 
elected president of the Centennial board 
of finance, and by his executive ability 
lal"gely contrihutf'd to the SlH
f'PSS of the 
exhibition. In rt'cognition of 1his :,;wrvif'e 
Phihulelphia presented him with a gold 
medal and $;')0,000, 
which he gave to the 
University of Pennsyl- 
vania to endow the 
John \Velsh chair of 
English literature. Hp 
died in Philadelphia, 
Pa., April 10, 18S6. 
Wendell, BARRETT, 
educator; born in Bos- 
ton, J\Iass., Aug. 23, 
1855; graduated at 
Harvard Pniversity in 
lR77; assistant Profess- 
or of English there in 
18SR-!J8, and Professor 
Rinf'e 1808. His puh- 
lications include Life 
of Cotton ]Iathcrj Stel- 
ligeri and Other E.ssay.s 
Concerning .L1 merica j A 
Literary History of 
America, etc. 
Wentworth, BEN- 
NIXG, colonial govern- 
or; born in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., July 
24, 1606; graduated 
at Harvard College in 
171:) ; became a U1<'r- 
f'hant, a representa- 
tive in the Assembly, 
find in 1734 a council- 
lor; and was governor 
of New Hampshire in 
1741- 67. He began 
making grants of land 
in the region of IÆkf' 
rhamplain in 1747, and 
this was the origin of 
thf' "New Hampshirf' Grants." Benning-- New Hampsldrp, which he held in 1767- 
ton, Vt., was named in his honor. TIH'land 75. He was also appointed surveyor of 
on wllich the hni1<lings of Dartmou1 h Col- th(l King's woods, which was a lucrative 
lege were erected (:)00 acres) was given office. On tlIf' assumption of all political 
hy Governor \Ventworth. The ancieut pO\Y('r hy the ProvillC'ia.I Congress of New 
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seat of the \Ventworths is yet well pre- 
served at Little Harbor, not far from 
Portsmouth. He died i:a Portsmouth, 
N. H., Oct. 14, 1770. 
Wentworth, Sm JOH
;I colonial gov- 
ernor; Lorn in Portsmouth, N. H., Aug. 9, 
1737; nephew of Benning; graduated at 
Harvard College in 1755. In 1766 he was 
Rent to England as agent of the province, 
wIlen tIle l\farquis of Rockillgham pro- 
cured his appointment as governor of 
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THE WE
TWORTH 1IIA
SIO
, LITTI.": HARBOR, 
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Hampshire. Sir John. the last royal go,'. nated at Ban-anI College in 17ûR; was ad- 
ernor, seeing his power depal't, and fear- mitted to the bar and began practice in 
ing popular indignation, shut himself up DOH'r; member of the legislature in 177û- 
in the fort at Portsmouth, and his house 80; was made judge of probate of Straf- 
was pillaged by a mob. He prorogued the ford county, which office he held till his 
Assembly (July, 1775), retired to Boston, death; member of the Continental Con- 
soon afterwards sailed to England, and gress in 1778-7!); memher of the State 
)'emained there until 17ü2, when he was council in 1780-8-1; and of the State 
made lieutenant-governor of Nova Scotia. Senate in 1784-87. He died in Dover, 
He died in Halifax. N. S., April 8, 1820. N. H., Jan. 10, 1787. 
Wentworth, JOlIN. journalist; born in Wentworth, JOSHUA, soldier; born in 
Sandwich, N. H., 
farch 5, 1815; grad- Portsmouth, N. H.. in 1742. He was 
uated at Dartmouth College in 183û; re- colonel of the 1st New Hampshire Regi- 
moved to Illinois the same year; was ment in 1776; and, aftf'r being elected to 
present at the first mf'eting for the in- the legislature, served as State Senator 
corporation of Chicago as :.t city; admitted for four years. Hf' was appointed a dele- 
to the har in 1841; and member of Con- gate to the Continental Congress, a1though 
gress in 1843-51. and 1853-:)5. The day he failed to attend. He died in the town 
after the repeal of the :Missouri Com- of his birth, Oct. In, I80!). 
prontise was adopted in the House he de- Wentworth, TAPPA
, lawyer; born in 
termined to form an anti-slavery party, Dover,
. 11.. Sept. 24, 1802: admitted to 
and out of his organization sprang the Re- the bar in 1828. Tn 1851 he served in the 
publican party. He was elected mayor of legislature as a 'Yhig. and, latf'r, as a Re- 
Chicago in 1857 and re-elected in 1860; publican. He ,vas elected to Congress, 
and was the first mayor to urge his fellow- serving from IR;)3 to 18;):). He died in 
citizens to hasten recruitinO' for the Ka- Hoston. :1\1nss., .Tune 12, ISf)5. 
tional army. His puhlic
tions include Wentworth, "'TILLIAl\f, colonist; born 
Genealogical. BibHographical, and Bio- in Alford, England. in I61!J; accompanipd 
flrapltical Account of the Descendants of the Rev. John 'Yllf'elwright to 
IaRsa- 
EldN" lJlilliam lVent'lCorth, and History of chusetts in 163û ann was associated with 
the 1rentu:orlh Pamily (3 volumes). He him during his trouhlf's with the 
iassa- 
died in Chicago, In., Oct. 16, 1888. chusetts govf'rnnlf'nt owing to his Anti- 
Wentworth, JOHN, lawyer; born in nomian helief:;;. lotater he settled in Dover, 
Somersworth, N. H., July 17, 1745; grad- N. H., and afterwards preached in the 
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church there. He was instrumental in 
rescuing a garrison from ma::,sacre by the 
Indians in HiSU. It is said that all the 
'Ycntworths in the United States are his 
descendants. He died in Dover, N. H., 
1\1a l'ch 1 û, Hm7. 
Werden, HEED, naval officer; born in 
Delaware county, Pa.., Feb. 28, 1818; 
elltered the navy as midshipman in 1834 
and the Naval School at Philadelphia in 
1840, and served in the war against 
:l\lexico. At the capture of Roanoke Island 
he commanded the steamer Stars and 
Stripes; was fleet captain of the East 
Gulf Squadron in I8û-l:-û5; and was pro- 
moted commodore in 1871, and rea,r-ad- 
miral in 1873. He died in Xewport R. I., 
July 13, 188û. 
Wereat, JOHN, patriot; born about 
1730; was an advocate of colonial rights; 
a memher of the Provincial Congress in 
177:3; its spf'aker in 1776; and president 
of the executive council in I77!). He was 
president of the Georgia conven- 
tion that ratified the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; and 
did much to relieve the suffer- 
il1p:s of the people west of Au- 
gusta in 1782. He died in 
Br
'an county, Ga., in 17!)S. 
Wernwag, LEWIS, civil en- 
gineer; born in AJtelmrg, Ger- 
many, Dec. 4. 1769; settled in 
Philadelphia in 1786. Not long 
afterwards he constructed a 
In a chi n e for manufacturing 
whetstones. He next became 
a huilder of bridges and power- 
miJ1s. In 1809 he laid the keel 
of the first enited States 
frigate built in the Philadel- 
phia navy-yard; in 1812 he built 
a wooden bridge across the 
S('huylkill River at Philadel- 
phia, which became known as 
the "Colossus of Fainnollnt" 
and which was till that time 
the longest bridge ever con- 
structed, ha'T'ing a sing-If' arC'h 
with a span of 240 fpet. _\.hout 
IS13, when he sf'ttlf'd in PhfPnix- 
vi11f', Pa., he began expf'rin1Pnts 
for the purpose of utiliÛng 
anthracite coal. For a time he found to England as bearer of despatches to the 
it most difiicnlt to ignite it. hut latf'r, by trustees. Jchn remained and became 
closing the furn
1.ce doors and making a pastor of the church at Savannah. He 
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draft bl'ucath the coal, he succeeded in 
producing combustion. Later he invented a 
stove in which he burned coal in his own 
home. He died in Harper's Ferry, Va., 
Aug. 12, 18-1:3. 
Wesley, JOII
, founder of the 1\leth- 
odist Church; born in Epworth, Lincoln- 
shire, June 17, 1703; was educated at Ox- 
ford University, and ordained deacon in 
1725. In 1730 he and his brother Charles, 
with a few other students, formed a society 
on principles of greater austerity and me- 
thodical religious life than then prevailed 
in the university. They obtained the 
name of :ì\Iethodists, and 'Vesley became 
the leader of the association. In 1735 the 
celebrated \Yhitefield joined the society, 
and he and 'Vesley accompanied Ogle- 
thorpe to Georgia to preach the Gospel to 
the Indians in 1736. Through the arts 
and falsehoods of two women Charles fell 
into temporary disgrace. Oglethorpe, 
satisfied with his explanation, sent him 
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WESLEYAN METHODISTS-WEST 


was a strict constructionist of the rubrics 
Iethodist EpÏ::;copal Church, who could 
of the prayer-book, for he had not then not agree with the whole polity and the 
begun his labors as the founder of a new attitude of that Church towal'ds slavel'Y. 
sect. His zeal and exactions at length In doctrine it is similar to other branch- 
gave offence, and he soon got into other es of J\Iethodism. There is a general con- 
trouble by becoming the lover of a young ference, which is the principal legislative 
woman, who, as he suggests in his journal, body, and meets evel'y four years. It 
made preten
ions to great piety to entra.p also has annual conferences. In 1903 the 
him. By the ad vice of friends he broke official l"eports furnished the following 
the engagement. She immediately mar- statistics: :Ministers, 488; churches, 5ß4; 
ried another. Becoming less attentive to members, I ì,815. 
her religious duties, \Vesley, according to Wesleyan University, a co-educational 
the strict rule he had laid down, after institution in 
liddletown, Conn.; found- 
several public repl'oofs, which she re- ed by the 
lethodist Episcopal Church in 
sented, refused to admit her to the Lord's 1830; the oldest college of that denomi- 
Supper. Her husband, regarding this as nation in the country. Since 1872 it has 
an attack upon her religious character, been open to stuùents of Loth sexes. It 
elaimed damages to the amount of $5,000. contains the buildings of XOl'th and South 
The grand jury found two bills against colleges, l\lelllol'ial, llieh, anù Judd halls, 
\Yesley, charging him with this and eight ObSel"VatOl'Y lIall, and a gpnnasium. It 
other abuses of his ecclesiastical au- reported in 1903: Professors and instruc- 
thority, and also of speaking and writing tors, thirty-six; students, 340; number of 
to the woman without her husband's con- volumes in the I ilH'ary. ß3,000; productive 
sent. The quarrel grew hot, and finally, funds. $1,443.734; grounds and buildings 
by advice of the 
Ioravians, he gave noti<,e v
lued at $331,300; benefactions, $!J5,- 
of his intention to go to England and lay 000; income, $107,5!)!); number of grad- 
the matter before the trustees. The mag- uates, 2,400; president, B. P. Raymond, 
istrates demanded a bond for 11Îs appear- D.D., LL.D. 
ance to answer to the suit a>-;a.inst him. Wessels, HENRY \V ALTON, military offi- 
He refused to give it, and they forbade <,er; born in Litchfield, COllll., Feb. 20, 
his departure. As soon as evening prayer 180!); graduated at \Vest Point in 1833; 
was over he fled to Charleston, whence he was engaged in the Seminole \Var and in 
returned to England, and neyer went bacI{ the war with 1\Iexico. He became a 
to Georgia. He had stayed six months brigadier-general of volunteers in 1862, 
there, and on his return to England he seryjn
 in the campaign on the Peninsula, 
began itinerant preaching, often in the and was wounded at Fair Oaks. lIe 
open air, and atb'acted many followers. di!'tinguished himself by his services 
The churches of the Establishment were on the coast of North Carolina, and was 
closed against him, and he' had large in command of Plymouth in 18ß3-ß4, 
chapels built in London, Bristol, and other where he was made a prboner in April, 
rlaces: and he and 'Yhitefield labored in 1864. He was brevetted brigadier-gen- 
unison in building up :Methodism. Differ- eral, United States army, in 1865; re- 
ences in doctrine finally separated them, tired .Jan. 1, 1871. He died in Dover, 
and they labored separately for the sa.me Del., Jan. 12, 1889. 
great end. \Vesley travelled almost West, BENJA
nN, painter; born near 
continually over the United Kingdom Springfield, Pa., Oct. 10. 1738. His 
in promoting his mission, and was parents were Friends. He serveù as a 
the most successful preacher of modern priyate soldier under General Forbes for 
times. He died in London, 1\farch 2, a. short time, when, having displayed a 
1791. decided talent for art, he went to Phila- 
Wesleyan Methodists, tIle name usu- delphia and engaged in portrait-painting. 
ally applied to a religious body in the In 17GO he visited Italy, and afterwardq 
United States, officially known as the remained some time in France. In 17G:1 
'VESLEYAN METHODIST CONNECTION OF lie went to England, and there, meeting 
AMERICA. This sect was formed in 1843 with luuch encouragement in his art, 
by 6,000 members of the New York State made his permanent l'esidcnce. He h('. 
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came a favorite of King George III., 
was a member of the Royal Academy at 
its foundation in 1768, and in 1792 suc- 
ceeded Sir Joshua Reynolds as its presi- 
dent. In his picture of the Death of Gen- 
eral 1rolfe he first departed from custom, 
anù depicted the characters in proper 
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costume; and from that time forward 
there was more realism in historical 
painting. \Yest received large prices for 
his paintings. }"'or his Christ Healing 
the Sick the British Institution gave him 
$15,000. One of his latest works, Death 
on the Pale 11 orse, is in the .Academy of 
Fine Arts in Philadelphia. He died in 
London, 
rarch II, 1820. 
West, FRANCIS, naval officer; born in 
England; wa
 commissioned admiral of New 
England in 1623, with power to restrain 
such ships as came upon that coast to 
:fish without the conSPlÜ of thc council of 
Plymouth; but finding the fisheruwn too 

tnbhorn and numerous to be controlled, 
O1J his arrival in June, 1623, he sailed to 
Virginia. This interfel'ence with the New 11 
:England fisheries called forth a petition 
to Parliament from the owners of the 
fishing-vessels, and an order was issued 
that the husiness should be freen In the 
'Spring of 1624 about fifty English fishin!!- 
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ships appeared on the New England 
coasts. 
West, LIONEL SACKVILLE. See SACK- 
'"ILLE, BARO
 LIONEL SACKVILLE SACK- 
VILLE-\VEST. 
West, NATHANIEL, clergyman; born in 
Ulster, Ireland, in September, 1794; 
studied theology; ordained in 1820; and 
labored for many years as a missionary. 
He came to the United States in 1834, 
and held pastorates in 
Ieadville, North- 
east, Pittsburg, :MeKeesport, and Phila- 
delphia, Fa., and in :1\1onroe, Mich. At the 
beginning of the Civil \Var he was ap- 
pointed chaplain of the Satterlee United 
States General Hospital in Philadelphia, 
where he seryed till his death, which 
took place Sept. 2, 1864. He wrote 'l'hc 
Fugiti1'e Bla/pc-law, and History of the 
United States Army Gencral Hospital, 
lrest Philadelphia. 
West, SXI\[UEL, clergyman; born in 
Yarmouth, 
Iass., 1\Iarch 3, 1730; grad- 
uated at Harvard College in 1754; settled 
as a minister over a congregation in New 
Bedford in 1761; and preached the doc- 
trine that later became known as Unita- 
rianism. He became a chaplain in the 
American army directly after the battle 
at Bunker Hill; and interpreted to \Vash- 
ington a trpasonable letter written by Dr. 
Benjamin Church to a British army officer. 
lIe was a delegate to the constitutional 
convention of :l\1assachl1setts, and also 
to the convention which adopted the na- 
tional Constitution. His publications in- 
clude ..1 Srrmon on the Anni,'ersary of the 
Landillg of the Fathers at Plynwuth, 
etc. He died in Tiyerton, R. 1., Sept. 24, 
1807. 
West Indies, islands discovered by 
Columbus; form a long archipelago reach- 
ing from Florida and Yucatan to the 
shores of Venezuela, South _\merica, 
separating the open Atlantic from the 
Gulf of 
Iexico and the Caribbean Sea. 
Three great divisions are recognized in 
this archi pelago: 


I. Greater Anti11es: Cuba, Haiti, Porto Rica, and Ja- 
maica. 
Bahamas: Extending from about lat. 20 0 to 27 0 N., 
forming a British colonial possession, few inhab- 
ited; Nassau, on Providence Island, the capital. 
They form a harrier which throws the Gulf Stream 
upon the Atlantic coast of the United States, thus 
greatly modifying the climate of the Eastern 
United States and Northern Europe. 
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Omitting the insignificant islets the formation of a new one, composed of the 
Lesser Antilles are: forty or fifty counties of the mountain 
region, the inhabitants of which owned 
very few slaves, and were enterprising and 
thrifty. These counties were controlled 
by, and for the interests of, the great 
slave-holding region in eastern Virginia. 
There was remarkable unanimity of senti- 
ment in the convention against longer 
submitting to this control, and in love 
for the Union. The convention was too in- 
formal to take action on the m@mentous 
question of the dismemberment of the 
State. By resolution, it condemned the or- 
dinance of secession, and called a provi- 
sional convention to assemble at the same 
place on June 11 following, if the ordi- 
11anCe should be ratified by the people. 
A central committee was appointed, who 
issued (May 22) an address to the people 
of nortllwestern Virginia. The Confed- 
erates were thoroughly alarmed by these 
proceedings. Expecting an armed revolt 
in that section, the governor (Letcher) 
See CUBA; :l\IARTINIQUE; PORTO RICO. sent orders to the commander of State 
West Indies, DANISH. See DANISH troops at Grafton to s
ize arms at \Vheel- 
\YEST INDIES. ing, arm such men as might rally to his 
West Point Military Academy. See camp, and cut off telegraphic communi- 
:MILITARY ACADEMY, UNITED STATES. cation between Wheeling and 'Vashington. 
West Virgina, STATE OF. In the Vir- He was ordered to destroy the Baltimore 
ginia Secession Convention the members and Ohio Railroad if troops from Ohio 
from the western or mountainous districts or Pennsylvania should attempt to pass 
were nearly all Unionists. Before the ad- over it. 
journment of that convention the inhab- The convention met Junp. 11, with Ar- 
itants of the mountain region had met thur J. Boreman president. A commit- 
at various places to consult upon public tee was appointed to draw up a bill of 
affairs. At the first of these, at Clarks- rights. All allegiance to the Southern 
bnrg, April 22, 1861, John S. Carlile, a Confederacy was totally denied, aNd it was 
member of the convention, offered a series declared that all officers in Virginia who 
of resolutions calling an assembly of dele- adhered to it were suspended and tllPir 
gates of the people at \Vheeling, on l\Iay offices vacated. They condemned the 01'- 
13. They were adopted. At a meeting at dinance of secession, and called upon all 
Kingwood, in Preston county (l\lay 4), it citizens who had taken up arms for the 
was declared that the separation of west- Confedera<,y to lay them down. l\Ieasures 
ern from eastern Virginia was essential were adopted for a provisional government 
tû the maintenance of their liberties. They and for the election of officers for a period 
also resolved to so far defy the Confeder- of six months. This was not secession 
ate authorities of the State as to elect from Yirginia, but purely revolutionary. 
a representative in the national Congress. On .Tune 17 a declaration of indepf'n- 
Similar sentiments were f'xpressed at other dencf' of the old government of Virginia was 
meetings. The convention of delegates adoptf'd, and was signed by the fifty-six 
met at Wheeling on the appointed day. A mernhers present. On the 20th there was 
large number of counties were represent- :1. unanimous vote in favor of the separa.- 
ed by almost 400 delegates. tion of western from eastern Virginia, and 
The chif'f topic discusRed in the conven- on that day the provisional government 
tion was the division of the State and the was organized by the appointment of 
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III. I.esser 
Antilles. 


N ameli. Possessors. 
r V ' . I I d { Britisb, Danisb, 
I Jrgm san s.... Sp

ish. 
Anguilla. . . . . .. ... BrItish. 
St. Christopber(St. } " 
I Ki tt's) . . . . . .. . . 
St. Martin.... . . .. . . Frenc-h. Dutch. 
L St. Bartholomew.. . . .French. 
ee d - J Saba .............. Dutch. 
war 1 8t Eustatins " 
Isles, '. .. .... .. British. 
I NevIs. . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Barbuda. . . ... . . . . . . " 
Antigua............ " 
I Montserret. . .. .. . . . " 
Guadeloupe. .' .. . . .. French. 
ltlarie-Galante...... " 
Dominica.......... British. 
Martinique... .. . ... French. 
St. Lucia..... . ..... British. 
St. Vincent. . . . . .... " 
Grenada............ " 
Barbadoes... . . .. . .. " 
Tobago. . . . . . . . . . . . . u 
Wind- 
 Trinidad.. . . . .. .... Du 

h . 
ward \ oruba.............. 
Isles. Curl1
oa.... .. .... .. :: 
I Buen Ayre . . .. . . . .. 
Aves (Bird) Islands 1 
Los Roques.. ..... J Venezuela. 
Orch ilIa. . . . . . . . . . 
lBlanquella.. .... . . 
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Francis H. Pierpont, of l\Iarion county, 
governor; Daniel Polsley, of l\lason county, 
lieutenant-governor; and an executive 
council of five members. The governor 
immediately notified the President of the 
United Shttes of insurrection in western 
Yirginia, anù asked aid to suppress it. 
He raised $12,000 for the public use, pledg- 
ing his own private fortune for the 
amount. A legislature was elected and 
met at \\7heeling, on July I, and John 
S. Carlile and 'Vaitman T. 'Villey were 
chosen to represent the" restored common- 
wealth" in the Senate of the "Gnited 
States. The convention reassembled on 

\ug. 20, and passed an ordinance for a 
new State, '''which was submitted to the 
pcople, and by them ratified. 
At a session of the convention on Nov. 
27, the name of 'Yest Virginia was given 
to the new State. _\ new constitution was 


See UNITED STATES, 'VEST VIRGINIA, in 
vol. ix.; Y IRGINIA. 
STATE GOVERNORS. 
Arthur I. ßoreman.... inaugurated....... . .... .... 1863 
William E. Stevenson. " ................ 186f1 
John J. Jacob........ " ................1871 
Henry 'M. 
Iatthews... " . . . ... .. . . . . . . .. 1877 
Jacob B. Jack
on..... " . .... .... . . . . . .. 1881 
E. WiBis Wilson. . . ... " ......... .. ..... 1885 
A. R. Fleming........ " ................18f10 
William A. 
lacCorkle. " ................ 18f13 
GeorgeW. Atkinson.. " ................ 1897 
Albert B. White...... " ................ HJOl 
W. :M. O. Dawson..... " . .. .. .. . . . . . .. .. 1905 
UXITED ST A TF.S SEN A TOnS. 


Name. 


Term. 


No. of Con
ress. 


Waitman T. Willey... .... 
Peter G. Van Winkle...... 
Arthur I. Boreman........ 
Henry G. Davis........... 
Allen T. Caperton......... 
Samnel Price. . ....... . . .. . 
Frank Hereford........... 
Johnson N. Camden....... 
John E. Kenna............ 
Charles E. Faulkner....... 
Johnson N. Camden....... 
Stephen B. Elkins......... 
Nathan B. Scott........... 


3Hth to 42d 
38th ., 41st 
41st " 4Hh 
42d "4l:1th 
4..1th 
4Hh 
44th to 47th 
47th " 50th 
48th " 52rl 
50th " 56th 
53d "54th 
64th " 
66th " 


1H63 to 1871 
1863 " 1869 
1
69 " 1875 
1871 " 1883 
11:175 " 1876 
1876 
1877 to 1881 
1881 " 1887 
1883 " 1893 
1887 " 1899 
1893 ., 1895 
11:195 " - 
1899 " - 


Westcott, THO:UPSON, editor; born in 
Philadelphia, ra., June 5, 1820; educated 
in Pennsylvania; admitted to the Lar in 
1841; was a law reporter on the Public 
Ledger in 1846-51; editor of the Hunday 
Despatch in 1848-84; editor-in-chief of the 
Inquirer in 1863-6f); and became editor 
of the Philadelphia Record in 1884. He 
has contributed articles to periodicals, and 
written Life of John Fitch, the Inventor 
of the Steantboat; The Tax-payer's Guide; 
The Chronicles of the Great Rcbellion 
aqainst the UnUecl States of Amer'ica; 
Historic Jlansions and Buildings of Phila- 
delphia, etc. He died in Philadelphia, 
Pa., :May 8, 1888. 
Wester10, EILARDUS, clergyman; born 
framed, which the people ratified on 
ray in Cantes, Holland, in October, 1738; grad- 
3, lRfì2. On the same day the legislature uated at the University of GrÖningen; 
approved all of the proceedings in the was pastor of... the Dutch Reformeù Church 
matter, and established a new common- in Albany in 1760-90; sympathized with 
wealth. On July 20, 18fì3. 'Vest Virginia the colonies during the Revolutionary 'Var, 
was admitted into the Union as a State, and when 'Vashington visited Albany in 
by act of Congress, which had been ap- 1782 he made the address of welcome. lIe 
proyed by the President, Dec. 31, 1862. dipd in Albany, N. Y., Dec. 26, 17DO. 

\. State seal, with an appropriate device, Western Company, THE. John Law 
was adopted, inscribed, "State of 'Vest was the successor of Crozat in a commer- 
Virginia. :i\Jontani Rempel' Lihpr" (moun- cial scheme in Louisiana (see LoUIR1ANA). 
tainc>prs are always free), and the new He formed a company under the sanction 
commonwealth took its place as the of tlw regc>nt of France (August, 1717), 
thirty-fifth State' of the Union, covering and it was called the 'Vestern Company. 
an area of 23,000 square miles. Popula- The grants made to it were for twenty-five 
lation in 1890, 762,794; in 1f)00, 958,800. years, and the sovereignty of all Louisiana 
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-an undefined region-was given to the the latter rate began to buy something 
company. The sole conditions were hom- else besides shares the bonds quickly fell. 
age to the }"'rench monarch and a gold Depreciation was rapid, anù wide-spread 
crown at the beginning of every reign. ruin was the consequence. See LAW, 
With a capital of 40,000,000 livres, Law JOHN. 
and his associates entered upon a great Western Lands. There was a " lion in 
scheme of commerce and colonization. the way" of the ratification of the Arti- 
Armed \Tessels bearing troops and colo- cJes of Confederation-namely, the vexed 
nists were soon seen upon the ocean. Law question of the \Yestern lands, within 
appointed BienviUe governor of the do- vague or undefined boundaries of States. 
main, and he selected the site of New 01'- The boundaries of New Hampshire, Rhode 
leans for its capital, wllPre, in 1!'ebruary, Island, N ew Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
1718, he left fifty persons to clear the ware, and :l\Iaryland-six of the thirteen 
ground and to build. Great prosperity -had boundaries exactly defined. These 
was promised. The shares of the company were "non-claimant States." l\Iassachu- 
}'ose in value, and in l\lar, 1719, Law ob- setts, Connecticut, Virginia, and the Caro- 
tained from the regent power to join with linas extended, under their charters, to 
it the I
"'rench East India Company, hav- the Pacific Ocean, or to the :l\Iississippi 
ing the exclusive right of trading beyond River since that had been established 
the Cape of Good Hope. Then the name (1763) as the western boundary of Brit- 
of the association was changed to "The ish possessions in ,America. Georgia also 
Indian Conipany," and it was authorized claimed jurisdiction to the l\Iississippi; so, 
to issue 50,000 new shares. It made con- also, did New York, under color of cer- 
cessions of land to private. adventurers tain alleged acknowledgments of her juris- 
under the control of the company, and diction made during colonial times by the 
these sent out settlers. Six Nations, the conquerors, it was pI'e- 
Xew establishments for trade were open- tended, of the whole ''''estern country be- 
ed on the 
Iississippi, the Red, and the tween and including the Great Lakes and 
l\fissouri riyers, and these plantations the Cumberland :l\1ountains below the Ohio 
proved to be permanent ones. Success River. These were" claimant States." _\8 
caused Law to venture upon the gigantic all that vast territory was to be wrested 
sC'heme of paying off a large portion of from Great Britain by joint efforts, it 
the public debt of France through the was claimed that it ought to be joint 
cperations of the company. It was pro- propprty. The" claimant States" expect- 
posed to take up, by the issue of company pd great revenues from these \Vestern 
stork, government stock to the amount of lands that would pay their dpbts. and 
1,500.000,000 livres, in exchange for the they strenuously adhered to their rights: 
priyilege of collecting the revenues of the while the landless, or "non - cJaimant, 
kingdom. The new shares were sought States," regarded with jpnlunsy the pros- 
for hy the French people with such avidity ped of the overflowing trea
mries of their 
that 300,000 new shares were app1ied for neighbors. The claimant States secured 
when there were but 50,000 to distribute. the insertion of a provision in the Articles 
The enlargement of currency and universal of Confederation that no State should be 
confidence in Law made every form of deprived of territory for the henefit of 
industry prosperous. Rut the attempt of HIP United States. AJI the non-claimant 
a company of directors in Paris to man- States excepting l\Iaryland rpluctant1y 
age a colony in 4\merica, the dishonesty consented to this provision: the lattpr 
of agents, the re1iance for profit on mines steadily refused to sign the articles while 
that were never found and upon tobacco that provision was retained. 
that was never cultivated, together with New York led the way towards recon- 
the wild spirit of speculation that con- ciliation by giving a discretionary power 
vulsed all France and made it a nation to her delegates in Congress (February, 
of lunatics, soon brought the operations 1780), to cede to the Union that portion 
of the company to an end. Shares had of her claim west of a north and south 
risen from the par value of 500 livres line drawn through the western extremity 
to 5,000 liyres. 'Yhen the purchasers at of Lake Ontario. The other claimant 
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States were urged by the Congress to fol- 
low this example, under a guarantee 
(Sept. 6, 1780) that the lands so ceded 
should be disposed of for the common ben- 
efit, and, as they became peopled, should 
be formed into republican States to be 
admitted into the Union as peers of the 
others. Connecticut offered (Oct. 10, 
1780) to cede her claims to the region west 
of Pennsylvania, excepting a broad tract 
south of Lake Erie, immediately adjoin- 
ing Pennsylvania. This was afterwards 
known as the Connecticut Reserve. Vir- 
ginia ceded to the United States (Dec. 31, 
1780) all claim to the territory northwest 
of the Ohio, proyided that State should 
be guaranteed the right to the remain- 
ing territory edst of the :l\1ississippi and 
north of lat. 30 0 30' N. The New York 
delegates executed a deed to the United 
States (lVlarch 1, 1781) of the territory 
west of the line before mentioned; and 
on the same day the delegates from l\Iary- 
land, authorized by the Assembly imme- 
dia tely after the Virginia cession, signed 
the Articles of Confederation. This com- 
pleted the ratification of that fundamen- 
tal law of the Union, and henceforth it 
was the supreme constitution until super- 
seded by another and a better one. 
Western Reserve, THE. See GARFIELD, 
J,A )IES AnRA:\L 
Western Territory, TIlE. In 1784 Con- 
gress provided a temporary goyernment 
for the country ceded by the several States 
and the Indians" beyond the mountains." 
Such territory was to be divided into dis- 
tinct States; the inhabitants of any such 
division might be authorized to hold a 
convention of "their free males of full 
age" for the purpose of establishing a 
temporary government, and to adopt the 
constitution and laws of any State already 

tablished, and, under certain restric- 
tions, to make political divisbns in the 
newly organized territory into counties 
and townships. These were to be prelim- 


inary movements. It was provided that 
when any such State haà acquired 20,000 
inhabitants, the latter, on giving due proof 
thereof to Congress, should receive author- 
ity from that body to call a convention of 
represent(J.tives to establish a permanent 
government for thelllseives on the follow- 
ing basis: First, that they should forever 
remain a part of the Confederation of the 
United States of America; second, that 
they should be subject to the Articles of 
Confederation equally with those of the 
original States; third, that they should in 
no case interfere with the rights of the 
United States to the soil of such States, 
nor with the ordinances and regulations 
which Congress might find necessary for 
securing the ti tIe of such soil to bona fide 
purchasers; fourth, that they should be 
subject to pay a part of the national debt 
contracted or to be contracted; fifth, that 
no tax should be imposed on lands belong- 
ing to the United States; sixth, that these 
respecth-e governments should be republi- 
can in form; and, seventh, that the lands 
of non-resident proprietors should in no 
case be taxed higher than that of the res- 
idents within any new State. It was also 
provided that whenever any of the new 
States should have as many free inhab- 
itants as the least populous of the thirteen 
original States, it should be admitted into 
Congress by delegates on an equal footing 
with the original States, provided the 
requitiite number of the States forming the 
Union should consent to such admission. 
Westinghouse, GEORGE, inventor; born 
in Central Bridge, N. Y., Oct. 6, 1846; 
settled in Schenectady in 1836;, received 
a high school education; served in the 
National army in 1863-65. After the 
war he engaged in the manufacture of 
machinery under his various patents. His 
inventions include a rotary engine; sev- 
era.l devices in railway signals; elpctric 
machinery; the \Vestinghouse air-brake, 
etc. 
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Westminster Abbey. Founded by Ed- first cruciform church erected in England. 
ward the Confessor wlwn released from In it the sovereigns of Great Britain were 
llÍs vow to make a pilgrimage to the grave crowned from the time of Edward the 
of St. Peter at Rome. It was built on Confessor to the present, and many of 
the site of an older church, and was tlH' them a.re Imried there. 
3]5 
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The present church is mainly the work 
of Henry III. (1220-6D) and Henry VII., 
who laid the corner-stone of the chapel 
which bears his name, Jan. 24, 1502. 
The ,vest ern towers were rebuilt by George 
I. and George II. 


Archdeacon of \Vestl1linster (now Dean of 
Canterbury) : 


\Vestminster Abbey is most frequently 
entered by the great northern door, usual- 
ly known as Solomon's Porch. I will, 


-==- 


WESTMINSTER ABHEY. 


The Share of America in West1ninster however, ask the courteous Ame1Ïcan 
A bbey.-The following article was written visitor to walk through St. 1\fargaret's 
by the Venerable F. W. Farrar, D.D., church-yard, and round the western 
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ment reared by the nation to the memory 
of Captain Cornewell, who perished nobly 
in the sea-fight oft. Toulon in 17-12. A 
passage recently cut through the Sicilian 
marble pediment of t.his block of sculpture 
.. Where bubbles burst, and folly's dancing admits Y Ou into the ba p tister y, which 
foam 
l\I(>lts if it cross the threshold." stands under the Fiouthwf'st. t.ower. There 
you will see the scat in which the judges 
sat when the baptistery was useù as a 
consistory court, the tomb of Craggs. 
with its poor epitaph by PO]1f', and t.he 
beautiful memorials of \Yords\Yorth, Kehle, 
l\faurice, and KingsleJ Y . 
-\n 
\m(']'ican 
lnay well look with peculiar interf'st on 
the fine bust of K.ingsley, for hi
 lecture 
how much may be claimed in part by on the abbey was delivered to manv 
America? thousands of Americans in thpir grea't 
In one sense all of it which belongs to cities. But there are two ot her memorials 
the epoch which elapsed between the age which combine with these to gi,'p to this 
of Edward the Confessor and the disas- spot in the abbey the name of "Little 
trons days of Charles I. and Archbishop Poeh;' Corner." They are t.he stained- 
Laud. An English writer who lives in glass windows in memory of George 
America has said that" in signing away Herbert and \Yillianl Cowper. They be- 
his own empire George II r. did not sign long entirely to America, for they are the 
away the empire of English liberty, of gift of an _\.merican citizen, my honored 
English law, of English literature, of Eng- friend, 1\11'. George 'V. Childs, of Phila- 
lish blood, of English religion. or of the delphia. In the stained glass are the 
English tongue." _\mericans enjoy. no effigies of the two poets. Both of them 
less than we, the benefit of the great were 'Yesbninster boys, and the most 
charter, the petition of right, the !wb('os ]wautifni representatives of all that is 
corpus act. They need not go back for holy in two very opposite schools of re- 
their history to Indian annals or Icelandic Iigious thought. It was a happy inspira- 
sagas. Theirs are the palaces of the Plan- tion which suggested the erection of this 
tagenets. the catlH'drals which enshrine windoW'. George Herbert and 'Villiam 
onr old religion, the illustrious hall in Cowper were well deserving of nlemorials 
which the long line of our great judges in the abbey, apart from the fact that 
reared by their decisions the fahric of our they had so often played in its cloisters 
law, the gray colleges in which our inteI- and worshipped in its choir. The C0111- 
lect and science found their earliest home, bination of the two suggests the higher 
the graves where our heroes and sageR and unity whiC'h reconciles all minor points of 
poets sleep. Indeed, I have understated pcclesiasticaJ difference. 
their Rhare in the ahhey. It reaches down Lf'aving the haptistery, and walking to 
not onJy to the days of the Pilgrim the third pillar of the nave on the north 
FatherR, but to the 'Yar of Independence. Ride, the visitor will see opposite to the 
ChatJlam and Burke and Barré as well as pillar a 8lab in the floor which coven., an 
Patrick Henry advocated the American empty graye. In this respect the slab is 
cause, which engaged the sympathy of the unique. It marks the spot where lay, for 
great mass of Englishmen, if not that of a few days only, the mortal J'emains of the 
Grenville and Korth. generous American citizpn. George Pea- 
'Ye shall not have far to walk hefore body. The name of 1\11'. Peabody will he 
we find those memorials of the ahhey rememl)pred for centuries to come in Eng- 
which belong to America in some special land. because it is perpetuated by the 
and distinctive way, and it is to those buildings for the residence of the poor 
that I shall closely confine myself. On which are due to his great bequest. It 
entering the western door you will see will be brought into yet more constant 
immediately to your right the huge monu- remembrance by this his temporary grave. 
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façade of the Abbey, and to enter by the 
door under Sir Christ\. ...Jher \Yren's tow- 

rs. Pass through the western door, and 
pause for a moment 


Of all the glory of this symbolic archi- 
tecture, of the awe-inspiring grandeur 
anù heauty of this great minster, which 
makes us feel at once that 


"They dreamt not of a perishable home 
"'ho thus could build," 
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lC IIis first .American ancestor," saYR Ticonderoga. It is the tomb of Col. Roger 
Colonel Chester, ,. emigrated from Hert- Townslwnd, kiUed by a cannon-baU while 
íordshire as a hushandman in 1635." }"ec0l11l0itring the French lines on July 
\Yith singular felicity Dean Stanley 2.;, 175n. He was only twenty-eight, and 
dIOse from 1\lr. PeahoZly's own diary a is represented on the bas-relief surround- 
sentence to carye upon his tomb. It is, ed by his officers as he lay in the agonies 
"I have prayed my Heavenly Father day of death. Americans wiU look with inter- 
by day that I might be enabled before I est on the fine figures of the two red 
died to show my gratitude for the bless- Indians who support the sarcophagus. 
in!!s whiC'h He haR bestowed upon me by These are the only lndians represf'nteù in 
do'ing sOllie grpat good to my fellow-men." the abbey, although there are tomahawks 
Senten CPR like these IHtye something and Indian ornaments on the tomb of 
more than a hiographic interest. They 'Volfe. 
are as morallv inHÌ1'uctive as those carved Of the "Var of Independence there are 
for the benefit of citizens on the Athenian but three menlorials, all full of pathos. 
Hennai. They are scarcely to be found In the north cloister in a nameless 
on any tombs before the late dean's time, grave lies Gen. Sir John Burgoyne, who 
and they form a brilliant contrast to the died on Aug. 4, 1793, at the age of 
dull, vain, and exuberant verbosity which seventy, sixteen years after he had sur- 
makes so many of the epitaphs absolutely rendered and resigned his sword to Gen- 
unreadable. era I Gates at Saratoga in 1777. It is 
Now eross with me to the fourth pillar strange that there should be no monu- 
on the south Ride, and you will see on the meni, not pyen an inscription, to llull"k 
wall ahoye you a cenotaph of pathetic in- the spot where lip the rpmains of a man 
terest. It is Ol(> only one raiRed by one whose defeat sent such a thrill through 
of the United 
tates of Ameriea, and it the heart of England and America as 
was placpd here in honor of an English has never been equalled in modern timeR. 
officer. It is the memorial erected by an Passing hy for One moment the tomb of 
order of "the Great and General Court André, to which we shaH return. notice 
of the Province of l\fassachusetts Bay," on the wall of the choir, south aisle. the 
Feb. ], 1759, "To Lord Viscount Howe, little, unprf'tending tablet to \Villiam 
Rrigadier-General of hiR l\Iajesty's forces 'Vragg. He was a lawyer of South Caro- 
in North Ameri
a, who was slain July 6, lina. who. whcn the American colonies 
] 7;;8, on the march of Ticonderoga, in the revolted from Grpat Britain, "inflexihly 
thirty-fourth year of his age; in testimony maintained his loyalty to the person and 
of the sense they had of his services and government of his sovereign," and was 
military virtues, and of the affection their therefore compelled to leave his distresRed 
oftìcers and soldiers bore to his command." family and ample fortune, and to fly from 
The figure which mourns over the hero's the 
tates in tlIP very year of Burgoyne's 
trophies and armorial bearings represents surrender. His ship was lost on the coast 
the genius of l\Iassachusetts Bay. The of Holland. The bas-relief represents the 
snm voted by the province for the monu- shipwreC'k in which he perished, and the 
ment was f250. Howe was the idol of escape of his son, who, with the faithful 
llis soldiers, in all of whose hardships he aid of a black slave, dung to a floating 

harpd. Among other anecdotes of him package, and was cast alive upon the 
we are told that he cut his hair short like shore. 
his men. He is buried at Albany, and The most interesting nwmorial of the 
many yearR after his interment, when his war is undoubtedly the famous tomb of 
coffin was opened-alas! there are few of l\faj. .Tohn André. The cirC'umstanC'('s 
the great dpad whose remains have es- which hrought about the death of that 
caped this dpsecration-it was found that brave. bright, and unfortunate young of- 

fter death lIis locks had grown to beauti- flcer are narrated with such ample detail 
ful luxuriance. in all Amprican histories, and the whole 
Advance to the third pillar be
Tond this, storv of the treason of B(\nedict Arnold 
and on the wall you win again Ree a and 
 the arrest of Andr(i. is RO familiar 
tomb which bears the ill-fated name of that I need not dwell upon them. His one 
:-n8 
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desire was that ]w Rhould not he regardf>ù him intc.lligence 'it/JOn ground not 'i.GÏthin 
as a spy, and that he should ùe shot as a the poSt8 of either army." "Against my 
soldier, not hung as a felon. But stipulation," he said, "my intention, and 
Provost-l\farshal Cunningham had hung without my knowlf'dge, I was conducted 
Capt. Nathan Hale, and hence André within one of your posts." "Surely," he 
pleaded in vain in his letter to \Vashington said to l\.fajor Tallmadge, "you do not 
that he had agreed to meet "a person" consider Halp's case and mine alike." 
(Arnold or his agent) "who was to givf' "Yes," replied the American major," pre. 
3H} 
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cisely similar, and similar win be )'our not with \Vashington at an, but with 
fate." How much he won the sympathy General Greene, whom \Yashington de, 
and affection of his captors by his frank- puted to act in his behalf. \Ve can only 
ness and courage; how \Yashington suppose that the designer, Adam, and the 
thought him "more unfortunate than s('ulptor, Van Geldert, were ('ither imper- 
guilty," and with his own hands closed fecUy acquainted with the real facts, or 
the shutters of his room from which the have anowed themselves the poetic license 
giLbet at Tappan was visible; how until of their art. 
the last fatal moment he was kept in mer- The heads of '\Vashington and André 
ciful ignorance that he was not to die a have several time5 been knocked off and 
soldier's death; how bravely he met his carried away by nefarious relic-seekers. It 
miserable fate; how he was buried under is hard to conceive the feelings which could 
the gallows, and a peach-tree planted on permit such a vulgar mixture of sacrilege 
the spot; how, forty 
Tears later, at the re- and theft. It has been sometimes sup- 
quest of the Duke of York, his remains posed that this was done in old days by 
were disinterred and sent to England; mischievous \Yestminster boys, with no 
how it was found that the peach-tree had loftier object than to find something con- 
twined its roots among his hair; how the veniently round with which to play hockey 
funeral service was read over his remains in the cloisters. Charles J..Iamb, writing to 
on Nov. 28, 1821, in the abbey, by Southey, said that "perhaps it was the 
Dean Ireland, and this monument erected nlischief of some school-boy fired with 
to his memory bJT George IlL-are facts some raw notions of transatlantic freedom. 
known to all. The Americans have treat- The mischief was done about the time that 
ed his memory with generosity. They you were a scholar there. Do you know 
wept at his death; they sent home his re- anything about the unfortunate relic?" 
mains with every circumstance of honor. The passage was a mere jest, but Southey 
1\11'. Cyrus Field has erected a handsome so much disliked any allusion to the" Pan- 
monument which will 11lark for future tisocracy" dreams of his earlier da
Ts that 
generations the historic spot where he was he remained seriously offended with Lamb 
e
ecuted. for years. I do not believe myself that 
On the top of the sarcophagus sits Bri- \Yestminster boys could ever have been 
tannia, mourning, beside her lion. The such Philistines as to deface the beautiful 
bas-relief represents \Vashington in his works of art which are consecrated by the 
tent, surrounded by his officers, one of memories of the dead. The beauty and 
whom sits on the ground weeping. An historic interest of the heads must have 
officer bearing a letter in his hand is ap- tempted the senseless and unscrupulous 
proaching with a flag of truce. On the greed of mere relic-mongers. 
right is the fine figure of André, with a Over André's tonlb, fastened to the wall, 
platoon of soldiers drawn up in front of is a wreath of autumll leaves brought by 
him under their officer. At one side is Dean Stanley from Tappan, and by him 
the tree which formed his gibbet. placed here. He also hung on the monu- 
It is usually said that the letter in the ment a little silver medal commemorative 
hand of the officer is meant to be the letter of André's fate, which was given him by 
which André wrote to \Vashington en- 1\1:1'. Field; but that was stolen. 
treating that he might not die a felon's J...jeaving the tomb of the in-fated officer, 
death. The touching original-which Ims our American friend must not omit to no- 
been paraphrased in Yerse by N. P. "Tillis tice on the same wall, a little farther on, 
-is at Charlottesyille, Virginia. No flag a modest tablet to an American citizen, 
of truce, however, could have been needed Co!. J. J-J. Chester, who, with rare mu- 
for the conyeyance of this letter, which nificence and rare devotioll of labor, has 
André sinlply sent from the cottage in edited in a handsome yolume The 111m.. 
which he was a prisoner. The flag of truce riage, Baptismal, and Burial Rcgist(Jr 
was only used by General Robertson, whom of the Libbey. The work could only haye 
Rir Henry Clinton sent with two others been 3C'complished by an archæologist 
to lay before \Vashington the proofs fired with intense deyotion to his art. In 
of Andrf's innocence. The interview was this work, which cost him years of effort, 
320 
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and hundreds of pounds of expense, which 
he could neyer hope to see repaid, Colonel 
Chester has stored a mass of the most cu- 
riOliS and unattainable information. The 
only way in which the dean and chapter 
could recognize the great and unselfish 
services of an American to their cathedral 
was by giving his memodal tablet a place 
among those of so many of the great and 


good with whose genealogies he had long 
been occupied. Happily, there is no re- 
ward which he would have valued more 
highly. 
A little farther on, also on the wall of 
the south choir aisle, is the exquisite 
cenotaph erected by the tolerant catho- 
licity of Dean Stanley in honor of John 
and Charles \Vesley. I need hardly tell 
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across the Atlantic. It is that of Barton 
Booth, th
 actor, who died in 1733. His 
passion for acting was first stimulated by 
the applause which he won at the anllu;l 
play of 1'crcJlcc, lwrformeù by the 'Yest- 
lllin
ter !Joys. lIe was at \Vcstminster 
under the l)lagosLts Orbilius of the school, 
the celebrated Dr. Busby, and he escaped 
to Ireland to go on the stage. Among his 
lineal descendants are 1\11'. Edwin Booth, 
distinguished like his ancestor for his 
Shakespearian representations, and 'Yilkes 
Booth, the assassin of Lincoln in Ford's 
Theatre, \Vashington, on Good Friday, 
ISG5. How many destinies, how many 
generations, were influenced by the ap- 
plause given to a dashing 'Vestminster 
boy about the year IGn.)! 
\Vhile we are in Poets' Corner we may 
as well save time by stepping into the 
ancient chapter - house, in which were 
held not only the capitular meetings of 
the abbot and monks, but also, for three 
centuries, the sessions of the English Par- 
liament. The stained-glass windows, orig- 
inally designed by the "picturesque sen- 
sibility" of Dean Stanley, now form llis 
worthy memorial. The first of the series 
was bequeathed by the dean himself; the 
second was given oy Queen Victoria; the 
Ilext is a token of the love and honor felt 
for him by his AmerÏcan friends. It is 
commemorative of eyents in the four- 
teenth century. The upper circle is oc- 
cupiC'd by ChauC'er; the royal pC'rsonages 
are Edwarù III., Queen Philippa, the Black 
Prince, and Richard II.; the scenes repre- 
sented are, the ahbot and monks in their 
chapter-house, the House of Commons 
with tlwir speaker, the Black PrinC'e C'ar- 
ried into Parliament, and Richanl TI. 
nleeting \Vat Tyler. The Rev. Dr. Phillips 
Brooks, one of Dean Stanley's dearest 
friends, was invited by the Prince of 
'Vales to be present as a representative of 
America at a meeting of the exeeuti,Te 
committee to carry out the Stanley me- 
morial. 
Coming back into the abbey from the 
chapter-house, give a glance at the long 
but no poet has ever been more universal- series of statesmen so many of whom 
ly beloved for his lyric sweetness and his were intimately concerned with the fort- 
vihite purity of soul. unes of America. There are Palmerston, 
Between the monuments of Philips and who sent the troops to Canada after the 
Drayton there is one which will have a Slidell and Þ.Iason affair; and Disrae1i; 
melancholy interest for the visitor from and Canning, who used the proud sen- 
322 


an American that both of them belong, 
by the evangelistic labor of their lives, 
to America as well as to England. It 
is true that they went there J'oung and 
untried and that npitlwr the work of 
Charles' at Frederica nor of John at Sa- 
yannah was marked by the wi
dom and 
meekness of their later lives. Still, it 
counts for something in the history of 
America that the founders of the greatest 
religious movement of the last century 
preached also in the New 'Yorld, and that 
'Yhitefield, who succeeded John at Savan- 
nah, made many voyages to Georgia, and 
now lies in his peaceful grave at Newbury- 
port. 
A few steps farther will take you into 
the south transept, and ther
, in Poets' 
Corner, among the many busts, tombs, 
and statues of great authors, there are 
some in which Americans may claim an 
immediate interest. Dickens and Thack- 
eray, whose memorials are not far from 
the statue of Addison, were known to 
thousands in the United States by their 
readings and ]eetures. The bust of Cole- 
ridge-who has hitherto been uncom- 
memorated in the abbey, and for some 
memorial of whose greatness Queen Emma 
of Hawaii asked in vain when she visited 
'Vestmillster-is the work of an American 
artist and the gift of an American citizen; 
and the American poet and minister, 1\11'. 
J. R. Lowell, pronounced the oration when 
the bust was unveiled. Here, too, is the 
statue of Campbell, who found the sub- 
ject of one of his longest poems 


U On Susquehanna's side, fair Wyoming," 


and immortalized-though with many er- 
rors-the historic mas
mcre. The white 
bust of Longfellow belongs to America 
alone. He did not attain-he would have 
been the last to claim for himself-the 
highest rank in the band of poets. He 
placed himself, and rightly, below the 
grand old masters, the bards sublime 


U Whose distant footsteps echo 
Down the corridors of time," 
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tence, "I called the New 'Vorld into ex- \Vilberforce, whose benevoJent principJes 
istpl1ee to reùre88 the balance of the OJd "; were practicaHy the great qurstion at 
and Chatham, his eagJe face kindling stake in the American Civil War, and 
with the passion with which he pleaded from whom the American abolitionists 
the rights of the colonists. There, too, lies 'V. Llo
yd Garrison and \tVenùell l?hiHi ps 
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drew no small part of their inspira- Here lay for a time the body of one of the 
tion. most reJ1larkable men and righteous rulers 
Among the statesmen in the north tran- whom England has ever produced-the 
sept, next to the statue of Lord Beacons- Lord ProtectOl', Oliver Cromwell. In the 
field, is the monument of the Irish admi- chapel also lay his venerable mother, 
ral, Sir Peter Warren, who helped to take Elizabeth Cromwell, his sister, Mrs. Des- 
Louisburg from the French in 1745. He borough. and others of his family. Here, 
commanded on the American Station for too, or in other parts of the abbey, once 
years, and owned the tract of land in lay the mortal bodies of Admiral Blake, 
New York City once known as Greenwich one of the greatest of England's seamen; 
Village. His house was still shown in of Sir Thomas l\:Iay, the translator of Lu- 
1863. 'Van"en Street and Warren Place- can, and historian of the Long Parlia- 
which run through part of his original ment; of Pym and Strode and Bradshaw 
property-are named from him. Roubil- and Ireton. It is a shameful and too fa- 
iac in his bust has been so faithful as to miliar fact that the bodies of Cromwell, 
indicate eVl'n the marks of the small-pox llradshaw, and Ireton were exhumed and 
on Sir Petpr'R face. hung on the gallows at Tyburn, and that 
Then, paRsing along the north ambula- their heads-" but not until they had 
tory, take a long look at the 1110nunwnt quite done with them;" as Carlyle says- 
of the" 1ittle, sickly, red-haired" hero and werp Rtuck on pikes at the top of 'Vest- 
enthusiast whose couragp and genius minstpr Hall. Others of the common- 
storuwd the Heights of Abraham, and se- wealth personages, to the number of twen- 
eured for Great Britain the possession of ty-one, were exhumed by an act of poor 
Canada. The figure of 'Volfe is ridicu- and base revenge, under an order dated 
lously represented undraped, only that at the Court of Whitehall, Sppt. 9, 1661, 
the sculptor, Joseph Wilton, might con- and were fiung promiscuously into a 
veniently display his knowledge of anat- nameless pit at the northwest of the 
omy. abbey, where their remains lie without a 
Just beyond the tomb is the chapel of memorial to this day. Deep, indeed, would 
Abbot IsJip, over which you will see, in have been the interest of Americans in 
the Effigy Chamber, which can only be the gravcs of some of these. But the 
visitrd by a special order, the large chest vault in which Cromwell lay was reserved 
in which the remains of André were sent in part to bury the il1egitimate children 
home from America. of Charles II. Could there be a more - 
Passing into Henry VII.'s Chapel, striking- proof that the Revolution had 
Americans will certainly look with some failed for the time than the fact that these 
sense of participation on Roehm's ex- scions of profligate amours were thought 
quisite effigy of Dean Stanley. For gufficiently royal for graves which the 
A merica he always feIt an enthusiastic mortal remains of a Cromwell and a Blake 
affection, and his visit to America was the had bf'pn supposed to desecrate? 
one event which conspicuously brighten- With all the greater rplipf, then, will 
í'd his sa(l closing years. Nothing more you walk back with me to Poets' Corner, 
df'lighted him tl1an tllP entJnlsiastic inter- and look on the memorial of John :Uilton. 
pst of Americans in the abbey wl1ich he He died in 1674, and it rpquired a eentury 
so dearly loycd. He was always r('ady to to elapse bpfore England ventured on a 
show its wonders to the many transatlan- public recognition of his snpreme great- 
tic visitors who found in the deanery a ness. 'Vhen Dr. Smalridgp wrote for the 
cordial wel('omr. His srrmons and ad- Rtatue of .John PI1i1Ïps l1Ie ridiculous 
dressrs delivrred in Amrrica l1ave a per- eulogy thai he was "Uni 1liltono FJe- 
manent value, and will long endear llÍm c'llndll.
, primoqllP 1Jerne 1J01'." the line was 
to the hearts of our kin l)pyond sea. eraspd by the narrow prejudicp of Bishop 
To the left of this little chapel is Rprat, who would not have the walls of 
the oue which forms the extreme east of tl1C abbpy "polluted" by the name of the 
Henry VII.'s Chapel, and of which the author of Parodise 1.1ost, because that poet 
windows are still fun of the significant had written the Defen.
io Populi A nglicani, 
emblems placed there by the royal buildcr. and been a friend of Cromwell, Harring- 
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ton. and Vane. In 1737 the monument to .England, anù all that was Protestant in 
:Milton was erected by ...\uditor Benson. her religion." The yoke of absolutism 
The admission of this monument here, a whiC'h in the seventeenth century we had 
century and a ha If ago, is \"me mOl'e sign not strength to throw off in the mother- 
that the Revolution did not wholly fail counb'y you escaped in the colony, and 
even in England, and that there were there, beyond the reach of the Restoration, 
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those who even tben revered the names of 1\IiIton's vision proved true, anù a free 
Cromwell and :Milton. But the principles community was founded, though in a 
of that Revolution, never wholly forgotten humble and unsuspected form, which de- 
by Englishmen, were completely trium- pended on the life of no single chief, and 
phant in America. The colonists carried Jived on when Cromwell died. Milton, 
to America, as Mr. Gladstone has said, when the night of the Restoration closed 
õ' all that was democr
tic in the policy of on the brief and stormy day of his party, 
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bated no jot of hope. He was strong in 1872; and invented the fin,t copper-coat- 
that strength of con,-iction which assures ed carbons in 1873. Two years later he 
spirits like his of the future, however settled in Newark, N. J., where he estab- 
dark the present may appear. But could lished the \Yeston Dynamo-Electric 
Ia- 
he have beheld it, the lllOrning, moving chine Company in 1877, and four years 
westward in the track of the Puritan later merged it with the United States 
emigrants, had passed frmll his hemisphere Electric Lighting Company, of which he 
onlv to shine in yours, with no fitful ray, was electrician until 1888. He has made 
but
 with a steady brightness which will many improvements in electric lighting 
in chw time reillumine the feudal darkness and other electrical devices. In 1888 he 
of the Old \Yorld. was made president of the American In- 
Westminster Assembly, an assembly stitute of :Electrical Engineers. 
of dh-ines called at \Vestminster by the Weston, Tnol\1:As, colonist; born in 
British Parliament in lüJl. Urgent let- England about 1375; became a wealthy 
ters were sent to :I\Iessrs. Cotton, of Bos- merchant in London. An acti\'e member 
ton, Hooker, of Hartford, and Daven- of the Plymouth Company, he sold out his 
port, of New Ha,-en, to represent the New interest in the affair and entered upon 
England churches in that assembly. They speculation on his own account. Sixty men, 
declined the invitation, for they had word chiefly indentured servants, without wom- 
concerning a breach between Parliament en, were sent to the Plymouth colony to 
and the lOng, and letters from England make a new and independpnt settlemC'nt 
advised tlJem to wait. It was at the be- not far away. They subsisted for two or 
ginning of the civil war in England. three months on the bounty of the Plym- 
Besides, 
Ir. Hooker was then framing a outh people, and committed thefts and 
sr
tem of church government for the Con- other crimes. Late in the year (lß22) they 
gregational churches of New England, let established themselves at "
i!.-Jsagasbct 
the determination of \Vestminster be what (now \Yeymouth), on the south shore of 
it might. ' l\Iassachusetts Bay, where they wastC'tl 
Westminster, TREATY OF, a treaty be- thcir provisions and were reduced to great 
tween England and Holland, concluded d.istress. They dispersed in small parties, 

larch ü, 1674. By this treaty, proclaimed begging or stealing from the Indians, 
simultaneously at London and The Hague, who finally resolved to destroy the un- 
Kew Netherland was surrendered to the welcome intruders. At about that time 
English. Information of this surrender Edward \Yinslow visited and healed the 
was first made known to the Dutch gov- sick 
Iassasoit, who, in gratitude, gave his 
ernor, ClmTe, by two men from Connecti- healer warning of the plot. 
cut. The inhabitants of New Orange (as 'Yinslow hastened back and laid the 
New York had been renamed) were so ex- matter before the governor, when Captain 
asperated that the bearers of the evil Standish was sent with eight men, under 
news were arrested and punished. They the pretext of trade, to ascertain the truth 
gathered in excited groups in the streets, and warn the \Vissagasset men of their 
and cursed the States-General for giving danger. He was ordered, if the natives 
up the fairest colony belonging to the were hostile, to bring back the head of 
Dutch. They declared that no authority WïtUWalllut, a noted warrior, mentioned 
of States or Prince could compel them to as the leadpr of the conspirators. Standi
h 
yield the country to the English again; found the Indians full of defiance. Tak- 
and that they would fight to defend it "so ing this as an m'idence of their guilt. 
long as they could stand with one leg and Standish, being with the obnoxious chid 
fight with one hand." They had tasted of and thrC'e of his followers in a cahin, 
English liLerty and found it bitter; but and llaving his men with him. clos('(l ihe 
they quietly suhmitted. door, and at a given signal seizC'd the 
Weston, EnwARD, electrician; bOl'n in knife of one of the warriors ancl stahhC'd 
Englancl, 1\Iay fl. H
:)O; came to the Vnit- \Yitnwamut to tllC' IlC'al't. Two of the 
ed States in 1870, and became chemist others were slain, and the third-a boy- 
in the American Nickel-plating Company; was hanged. The Indians. alarmed, fled 
studied d'ynamo - electric machinery in to the swamps, and several more of them 
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several addresses. To the military and 
civil authorities he said: 
"It is quite impossible to concede that 
the status of the rebellion and the manner 
in which the rebel chiefs have overrun the 
island, the active pursuit by our troops 
being unable to check them, indicates in- 
difference or a lack of spirit on the part of 
the inhabitants, for I do not understand 
how property holders ean remain inactive 
and neutral while their plantations are 
being burned before their eyes, making no 
efforts whatever to aid those who would 
punish such vandalism. Nor can I ex- 
plain how some, even among native Span- 
iards, residents of the island, can sympa- 
thize with the insurgents. · 
" It is therefore necessary for the gov- 
ernment to throw more energy into the 
campaign, and thus reanimate the people, 
reinspiring them with new confidence in 
the final triumph of our cause, at the same 
time letting it be known that, while we 
are prepared to protect the lives and 
property of those loyal to Spain, we pur- 
pose to severely punish all who assist our 
enemies, directly or indirectly, or who en- 
deavor in any wise to belittle the prestige 
of our troops, whether regulars or volun- 
teers. 
" \Ye must insist that those who profess 
themselves loyal to the cause of f'pain 
manifest it by a,cts as well as words, that 
all doubts as to their sincerity may be re- 
mo"ed. All such- must prove their fealty. 
If they are Spaniards they must send 
their sons to fight for Spain, and be will- 
ing to make the utmost sacrifice in defence 
of Spanish supremacy here as well as in 
the peninsula.. 
"To leave the regular forces free for 
part of the Ten Years' 'Val' and served operation smaller towns must organize 
under two captain-generals. lIe remained and maintain their local defences, and 
there more than two years and was sent residents therein suspected of sympathy 
back to Rpain on account of complaints with the revolution will be taken into 
again
t him for alleged cruelty. It was custody and placed at the dir::position of 
during this campaign in Cuba that he re- the military authorities for trial. Fresh 
ceived his title of " The Butcher." 'Yhile guerillas must be organized an(l a better 
there, his troops, with his knowledge, f;PY systpm inaugurated to keep track of 
committed dreadful outrages in the prov- the enemy's nlOvements." 
inf'(, of Santiago, and esprf'ial1y in Ca- In a proclamation to the inhabitant
 of 
maguflY. Culm, he said: 
III .January, lR!1G, llf' was appointed "I take charge Witll the confidence 
f'aptain-general of Cuba to succeed Gen. which ne,'er abandons a cause of preserv- 
11artinez Campos. He landed at Havana, ing the island for Spain. I shall be al- 
J;'eb. 10, and on the same day issued ways generous with those who surrender, 
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were killed. Then the iII-favored plantation 
of \\'issagasset was abandoned. \Vituwa- 
mut's head was carried to Plymouth upon 
a pole and set up as a warning to the 
other Indians. This savage work dis- 
tressed the good Robinson, who wrote to 
the Plymouth colonists, "Oh, how happy 
a thing would it have been that you had 
C'onverted some before you kiUed any!" 
\Yeston died in England after 1624. 
Weston's Colony. See 'VESTON, 
TIIO
[AS. 
Weyler y Nicolau, V AI.ERIANO, nlili- 
tary officer; born in Spain in 1840; be- 
came a lieutenant-general in the Spanish 
army aud captain-general of the Canar)' 
Islands when thirty-nine years old as a 
reward for his services in the Santo Do- 
mingo campaign. He distinguished him- 
self during the Carlist 'Yar, and attracted 
attention to himself during the Spanish 
''''ar against the :Moors in Africa. Gen- 
eral 'Yeyler was sent to Cuba in the early 
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but will have the decision and energy to loyalty and report the strength of the 
punish rigorously those who in any way force employed by the enemy. 
help the enemy. \Vithout having in mind "Eleventh. Those who shall adulterate 
any political mission, I would not oppose the food of the army or alter the prices 
the government of llis Majesty when in of provisions. 
its wisdom, having peace in Cuba, it "Twelfth. Those using explosives in vio- 
should think it convenient to give this lation of the decree of Oct. 17, 1895. 
country reforms with the same spirit of "Thirteenth. Those who shall use pig- 
love in which a mother gives all things to eons, rockets, or signals to convey news 
her children. to the enemy. 
" Inhabitants of the island of Cuba, lend "Fourteenth. The offences above Inen- 
nIP your help. So you will defend your tioned are punishable by penalty of death 
interests, which are the interests of the or life imprisonment, the judges to take 
countrv." proceedings. 
On Feb. 17, lIe issued three proclama- "Fifteenth. All orders conflicting with 
tions, of which the following is the most the foregoing- are hereby revoked." 
important: The second proclamation is as follows: 
"First. Those who invent or circulate "First. All the inhabitants of the coun- 
by any means whatever news or informa- try within the jurisdiction of Sancti 
tion, directly or indil'ectly, favorable to Spiritus and the provinces of Puerto Prin- 
the rebellion will be considered guilty of cipe and Santiago will present themselves 
acts against the security of the country at the headquarters of a division. brigade, 
as defined by Article 223 of the military or column of the army, and provide them- 
code, as they thereby facilitate the oper- selves with a document proving their 
at ions of the enemy. identity inside of eight days from the pub- 
"Second. Those who destroy or damage lication of this order in their respective 
railroads, telegraphs, or telephones, or in- townships. 
terrupt the operations of the same. "Second. To go into the country within 
"Third. Those who are guilty of arson. the radius of the columns operating there- 
"Fourth. Those who sell, carry, or de- in it is now necessary to obtain a pass 
liver arms or ammunition to the enemy froni the mayor or military commandC'r. 
or in any other way facilitate tllCir intro- Those failing to comply with this require- 
duction through the custom-house. Par- ment will be detained and sent to Havana, 
ties failing to cause the seizure of such subject to my orders. In case of doubt 
arms or ammunition will incur criminal as to the genuineness of a pass or if there 
responsibility. are reasons to suppose a party to have 
"Fifth. Telegraph operators delivering sympathy with the rebels or to aid them 
war messages to other persons than the in any way, due re:.-,ponsibility for the 
proper ofiicers. same will be placed upon the officer issuing 
"Sixth. Those who by word of mouth, the pass. 
through the medium of the press, or in "Third. All stores in the country dis- 
any other manner shall belittle the pres- tricts must be vacated at once by their 
tige of Spain, the army, volunteers, fire- owners. Chiefs of column must also de- 
men, or any other force operating with the cide as to the disposition of such property, 
army. which, while being unproductive to the 
"Seventh. Those who by the same means country, may, at the same time, serve as 
shall praise the enemy. a habitation or hiding-place for the enemy. 
":Eighth. Those who shall furnish the "Fourth. All passes issued prior to this 
enemy with horses or other resources of date are hereby cancelled." 
warfare. His first important military movem('nt 
"Ninth. Those who act as spies will was that against General 
Iaceo, in the 
he punished to the fullest extent of the western part of the province of Pinar del 
law. Rio. No attention was paid to Gomez, who 
"Tenth. Those who shall act as guides was in the province of Havana. Ten en- 
to the enemy and fail to surrender them- gagements were fought against 
faceo's 
selves immediately and give proof of their forces withi
 fiftpen days, with no ap- 
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preciable advantage to tlìe Spaniard
. ceedings against him; apologized to the 
1\[aceo, gifted in this genenJ.l warfare, ex- Queen Regent; and on Oct. 20, 1900, wa
 
IJf'rienccd no dif1iculty in moving hi8 forces appointed captain-genel'al of 1\ladrid. See 
at will, and crossed the trocha into the CUBA; RECONCENTRADOS. 
province of Havana, despite the Spanish Weymouth, GEORGE, kidnapper; born 
forces stationed there in anticipation of in :England; sailed thence for the coast 
such a manæuvre. After a succession of of l\faine on ]\<Iarch 5, 1605. He came to 
unimportant operations the rainy season anchor, l\lay 17, near the island of l\Ion- 
practically put an end to further develop- hegan, 12 miles south of Pemaquid. Then 
ments. lu the mean time reinforcements lIe entered some of the bays and l'ivers 
Ilad come from Spain, and with the arrival of l\Iaine, and saw (possibly) the 'Vhite 
of propitious weather 'Veyler took the field l\lountains of New Hampshire. There was 
in person. He established l1eadquarters on mutual (listrust between \VeYlllouth amI 
the line of the railroad between Havana the Indians, and the former decided to keep 
and Pinal' del Ilio City, and several skir- no faith with the latter. Five of the 
mishes ensued. Despite llis reports of Indians who ventured on hoard the vessel 
successful engagements with the inslU"- were carried off to England, three of whom 
gents, a continuous stream of wounded were given to Sir Ferdinando Gorges, 
Spanish soldiers found their way back at Plymouth; the other two were sent 
to Havana. Then came the COUl) result- to Sir John Popham, of London. The curi- 
ing in the death of l\Iaceo by the troops osity excited by these Indians in London 
under l\Iajor Cirujada's command, and doubtJess gave the idea exprf'ssed by Shake- 
\Veyler returned to Havana. He an- Hpeare in The Tempest, in which Trinculo 
nounced with complacency that Pinar (leI says of the London people: "Any strange 
Rio was free from rebels. His second beast there makes a man: wlwn they will 
campaign was against GOll1ez. In the not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar, 
mean time the Spanish press had succeed- they will layout ten to see a dead Indian." 
.ed in arousing a feeling of dissatisfaction Weymouth's kidnapping spread distrust 
with the captain-general, but Señor Cano- and anger wide among the Indians on the 
vas was not brought into sympathy with Eastern coast. One of the Indians car- 
this feeling. \Veyler, on Jan. II, 1897, an- ried away came, in 1\1ay, 1607, as guide 
nounced that three provinces were pacified, and interpreter for a colony of 120 per- 
and in spite of this news, reassuring in sons, sent out in two vessels, commanded 
the Spanish capital, he again took the by George Popham, to plant a colony in 
field, and spread destruction and ruin Eastern New England. 
throughout the province of 1\1atanzas, Whalley, EDWARD, regicide; born in 
onc of the "pacified" districts. Gomez England, presullmbly about 1620; joined 
succeeded in eluding 'Veyler in l\fatanzas, the Parliamcntary party in the revolution 
and only a few skirmishes ensued. These of 1642; led a command which defeated 
were reported as Spanish victories. Wey- the cavalry of Sir Marmaduke J
angdale 
ler next advanced into Santa Clara, where at Naseby in 1645, for which he was ap- 
:he was clearly outwitted by Gomez, but pointed colonel. Later he had charge of 
here again he had recourse to the torch. K.ing Charles at Hampton Court, and was 
The captain-general was again in Havana one of the members of the hig11 court of 
on 
Iarch 5, and on l\Iarch 23 he insti- justice which pronounced the death pen- 
tuted his unsuccessful campaign against alty against him, and also one of the 
Garcia. He was ordere(l to return to signprs of his death warrant. He fled 
Havana on Sept. 5, and was succeeded as to America with \Villiam Goffe, his son-in- 
captain-general by GEN. RAMON y ARENAS law. after the restoration. He died in 
nLANCO (q. v.). Hadley, l\Iass.. about 1678. 
After his return to l\1adrid the govern- Wharton, 
\NNE HOLLINGSWORTH, au- 
ment decided to try him by court-n1artial thor; born in Southampton Furnace, Pa., 
for the publication of an address to the Dec. 15, 1845; rereived a private school 
Quef'n Regent protesting against President education: haH written chiefly on colonial 
l\IcKinley's criticism of l1is rule in Cuba, and Revolutionary topics; was a judge 
but he defied the quthorities to take pro- of the American colonial exhibit at the 
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"'orId's Columbian Exposition. She is 
the author of Through Colonial Days
' 
Colonial Days and Dames; ..1 Last Cen- 
tury l.Uaid; Life of l1[artha 1Vashington.; 
,';alolls Colonial and Republiean
' H eir- 
loo/lls in JIiniature, etc. 
Wharton, FRANCIS, jurist; born in 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
larch 7, 1820; gradu- 
ated at Yale University in 183ü; admit- 
ted to the bar and began practice in 
Philadelphia in 1843; was Professor of 
Logic and Rhetoric in 1856-63; ordained 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
became rector of St. Paul's Church, Brook- 
line, J\lass., in 18U3; Professor of Canon 
J..aw, l)olity, and Apologetics in the Cam- 
hridge Episcopal Seminary in 1806; and 
hecame editor of the Revolutionary dip- 
lomatic correspondence of the United 
States by an act of Congress, in 1888. 
lIe tlied in 'Vashington, D. C., Feb. 21, 
1889. 
Wharton, JOSEPH, merchant; born in 
Philadelphia, Pa., Au
. 4, 1707; became 
wealthy in his business; was the owner of 
\ralnut Grove in Philadelphia, where the 

lISCHIANZA (q. v.) of 1778 was cde- 
bra ted. He died in Philadelphia, Pa., In 
July, 1776. 
Wharton, ROBERT, mayor; born in 
Philadplphia, Pa., Jan. 12, 17:57; was elU- 
ployed in the counting-house .of his broth- 
er Charles, a merchant in Philadelphia; 
elflcted alderman in 17ü6. Dul"Ïng that year 
hc put down a riot of organized. sailors 
who were refu'"ied exorbitant wages; in 
1798 he also put an end to the 'Valnut 
Street prison act; was mayor of Philadel- 
phia in 1798-1834, being elected to that 
office fifteen times. l\lr. 'Vharton was 
president of tIle famous Schuylkill Fish- 
ing Company in 1812-28. He died in 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1\1arch 7, 1834. 
Wharton, THO
[AS, governor; born in 
Che
ter county, Pa.. in 1735. He stren- 
uously opposed the Stamp Act, and when, 
after the closing of Boston Harbor, an 
indignation meeting was held in Philadel- 
phia, l\fay 20, ]774, he was placed on 
tllP committC'e of COlTC'F;poncleJlce. In 
] 775 he was OJlP of tll{' twenty-fiye mem- 
lwrs of tll<' connnittC'e of saff'tv; anù on 
.Tuly 24, , ......
 was cho
en presiclent of the 
council of safety. He was governol' of 
})ennsylvania in 1777-78. He died in Lan- 
caster, Pa., :May 22, 1778. 


Wheat, the second most valuable farm 
crop in the United States. The following 
table shows the acreage, production, and 
value, by States and Ten"itories, in the 
calendar year 1900: 


States and Territories. I 


!\[aine. . . .. . . . . . . . . 
New Hampshire... 
Vermont. ... . ..... 
Connecticut. . . .. . . 
New York. ..... ... 
New Jersey........ 
Pennsylvania. .. .. . 
Delaware. . . . '" . .. 
Maryland.. . ... . . . . 
Virginia..... ...... 
Nort.h Carolina.... 
South Carolina.. .. 
Georgia. . . . . . . . . . . 
Alabama. . . . . . . . . . 
Mississippi... . '.. . 
Texas. . . .. . . . . . . . . 
Arkansas. . . . . . . . . . 
Tennessee........ . 
West Virginia...... 
Kentucky. . ... . . . . 
Ohio.......... .... 
Michigan. . .... . ... 
Indiana, ., . . .... .. 
Illinois. .... .. . . . .. 
".isconsin. . . . . . . . . 
Minnesota.. . . '. . .. 
Iowa. .... . . . .... .. 
l\[ issouri . . . . . . . . .. 
Kansas. . . . .. . . . . . . 
Nebraska. . ...... .. 
South Dakota. . . . . 
North Dakota.... .. 
Montana.. ... .. . . . . 
Wyoming......... . 
Colorado. . . . . . . .. . 
New Mexico. . . . . . . 
Arizona. . . . . . . . . . . 
Utah. . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Nevada. . . . .. . . . . . . 
Idaho. . . .. .... . '" 
Washington... .... 
Oregon. .... . . . . . . . 
California........ . 
Oklahoma. . . . . . ... 


Åcre,lge. 


2,090 
406 
3,489 
3:
0 
367,015 
122,753 
1 502 321 
, 72:864 
778,864 
791,759 
620,917 
238,092 
550,674 
96,458 
4,248 
1,271,517 
2û6,279 
1,181,423 
454 377 
957;H2 
1,420,646 
1,219,969 
1,209,755 
1 383 236 
, 849:458 
4,905,64:3 
],307,322 
1,507,737 
4,660,376 
2,066,825 
2.920,244 
2,689,023 
72,555 
20,819 
318,899 
183,207 
25,045 
176,895 
40,457 
149,261 
1,067,943 
1,173,769 
2,771,226 
981,967 


Production. 


Bushels. 
40,755 
8,085 
81,992 
6,864 
6 496 166 
2:344;582 
20,281,334 
1,479,139 
15,187,848 
9,421,932 
5,9(iO,803 
2,142,828 
5,011,133 
916 351 
40; 781 
23,395,913 
2,689,418 
11, (ì9(i, 088 
4.452,895 
12.442,84(j 
8,523.876 
9,271,7M 
6,411,702 
17,982.068 
1:3.166,599 
51,509,2fi2 
21,798,223 
18,846,713 
82.408,655 
24,801,900 
20,149,684 
13 176213 
1;929: 9û3 
3(ì6,4H 
7,207,117 
3,847,347 
36:5, G57 
3.697,106 
mn,196 
3.104,629 
25, 09G, GG1 
W,198,012 
28, M3,628 
18, G57, 373 


Total value. 


Dollars. 
3(ì,680 
7,4:18 
63 954 
5;6
H 
5,002,048 
1, 7:H, un 
14, (i02,5GO 
1,035,397 
10,783,372 
(j, 7f:!:3, 791 
4,887,858 
2,164,256 
4,760,576 
81:5,552 
34 256 
14,973:384 
1,748,122 
9,239,910 
3,428,729 
8,585,564 
6,051,952 
6,397,517 
4,488,191 
11,508,524 
8, 42(ì, ô23 
32.450,829 
12,860,952 
11.873,42
 
45,368,7(;0 
13, 145,U07 
11.6146,811 
7,G42,204 
1,177,277 
278,475 
4,252,199 
2 G16 196 
, 288: R6f) 
2,033,408 
693,8:J7 
1.42
,]29 
12,799,297 
8,908,907 
1fi,555,304 
9,888,408 


Tota1.......... 42,495,385 522,229,505 323,515,177 


Wheatley, PHILLIS, poet; born in 
Africa, of negro parents, presumably in 
1753; was purchased as asIa Ye by John 
\Yhea.t1ey, of Boston, in 1761. She re- 
ceived a private education, and developeQ 
marvellous powers of acquisition. On 
Oct. 26, 1775, she sent a letter to \Ya:-:h- 
ington enclosing some lines written in his 
honor, which were afterwards pub1isl}()d 
in the P('nnsyl1;ania JI aga,:;'ine. TIH'se 
Wf're highly praised by. 'Yashillgton in a 
letter addressfld to Jwr, FC'h. 2, 177(t 
Thomas .T flfferson also referred to lwr 
poetry in high tC'rms. [Tel' oUwr puhli- 
cations include "In Elegiac Poem Oil the 
Death of George n'hitfield, Chaplain to 
the Countess of Hun,tingdon
' The Negro 
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Eqzwlluf by Pcw Europeans (poems, 2 was one of the commissioners to revi::;e 
volumes) ; Elegy Sacred to the .Memory of the statutes of the State of New York. 
Dr. Samuel Cool)cr, etc. She died in Bos- From 1827 to 1835 he was chargé d'af- 
ton, 1\lass., Dec. 5, 1784. {aires to Denmark; from 1835 to 1837 
Wheatley, RICHARD, clergyma,n; born resident minister at Rerlin; and from 
near York, England, July 14, 1831; re- 1837 to 1846 minister plellipotentiarythere. 
ceived an academic education; was 01'- He returned to New York in 1847, and 
daineù in the l\lethodist Epi::,copal Church; was made Profe
sor of International Law 
came to the United States and settled in in Harvard College, but died before the 
Xew York State. He is the author of time appointed for his installation. 1\11'. 
liiographie EJlcyclopæclia of the Ncw Eng- \Vheaton was a voluminous writer upon 
land States in the ]t,Tincteenth Century
' various subjects, and as a reporter he 
History of the 1rorld from the Creation was unrÎ\'alled. In 1843 he became a cor- 
to the Close of the J1 iddle Ages
' many responding member of the French Insti- 
magazine articles, etc. tute, and the next year a foreign memher 
Wheaton, Ii"TIAlXK, military officer; born of the Itoyal Academy of Sciences at Ber- 
in Providence, R. 1., ::\Iay 8, 1833. A civil line He wrote biography, history, and es- 
engineer, he was employed in the :l\Iexican says upon law. He is most widely known 
boulHlary surveys (1830-55), and, in the for his History of the Laws of ?\Tations 
latter year, became a lieutenant of United in Europe and 
tmerica. from the Earliest 
8tat('s ca\'alry, and was employed against Times to the 'l"reaty of 11'as1zington (a 
the Indians. He was made captain of prize essay, written for the French Insti- 
the 1st "Cnited States Cavalry early in tute). He died in Dorchester, 1\-lass., 
] 8G1, and was lieutenant - colonel of the 1\Iarch 11, 1848. 
2d Rhode Island ,.,. olunteers at the battle Wheaton, LOYD, military officer; born 
of BuH nun. lIe served through the in 
Iichigan, July 15. 1838. \Vhen the 
campaign on the Peninsula, and fought in Civil \-Var began he enlisted as a printte 
the battles of 1\Ianassas, Antietam, and in the 8th 1I1inois Regiment; sen-ed 
J'rederick
burg, and commanded a brigade through the war, becoming colonel of his 
at nettysburg; was active in the campaign regiment, and received a medal from Con- 
against Richmond in 1864, and command- gress for meritorious services. After the 
ed a division of the ôth Corps in the Shen- \\aT he was appointed captain of the 3-1th 
andoah Yn 1ley under Sheridan. He went United States Infantry; was assigned to 
with Sheridan to the si{'ge of Petersburg, the 20th Infantry in 1860; promoted ma- 
and was at the sUTrender of lÆe. He .lor in 1801; transferred to the 22d In- 
was brevetted brigadier and major gener- fan try, and promoted lieutenant-coloneL in 
al of volunteers, and in 
Iarch, 186.3, 18$)5; later was promoted colonel of the 
major - general, United States army, for 7th Infantry. In .Tuly, Hm8, he was ap- 
"l1writorions services during the Rebel- pointed a brigadier - general of United 
lion." In 1874 he was promoted colonel; States volunteers, and served through 
in 1802 brigadier-general; in 1807 major- the Cuhan campaign; and was pI' {'sent 
general, and was retired. He died in when the ..American flag was raise(l in 
\\'ashington, D. C., June 18, 1003. Havana, Jan. I, 180!). He was ordered 
Wheaton, HE
RY. diplomatist; born in to the Philippines in command of the 
ProvidenC'e, R. 1., Nov. 27, 1785; gradu- 20th Infantry, in January, 1890. In )Iarch 
[lted at Brown Univer
ity in 1802; stud- of the same year he defeated 2,000 FiIi- 
led law abroad, and began its practice pinos at Pasig, and oC'cnpieò. Taging and 
at Providf'lH'e. In 1812 he removed to Pateros. I....ater he took part in other 
Kf'w York. wlwre he edited the Yational operations there. In IDOl he was pro- 
. t drocafp. in wlliC'h the suhject of neu- moted brigadier-general and major-general, 
tr:11 right:;; was di
cu
sf'(1. From lRlô un- U. S. A.; and in 1902 was retired. 
t il 18:27 he was rf'p()rt{'r of the Rupreme Wheeler, nEN.TA
nN IDE, edueator; 
C()urt of tlH' TTniterl Rtatf's, anrl puh- horn in Ran(lolph. l\fn.ss., July 15, 18!)-I; 
1ishf'd 12 \'ohlm{'R of its decisions. In graduat{'d at Brown lTnÏ\'ersity in ] 87!); 
the New York constitutional convention lIPId an in
tructorship at Brown in 187f)- 
of 1821 he was a prominent member, and 81; and at Harvard CoHege in 1885-86; 
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accepted the chair of Comparative Phi- 
lology at Cornell University in 1886, and 
that of Greek in the same institution in 
1896; became president of the University 
of California, in July, 1899. He is the 
author of The Greek Noun-Accent
. Anal- 
ogy in Languagc; Introduction to the 
}[ istory of Language; Organization of 
Higher Education in the United States; 
Life of 
llexallder the Great, etc.; was 
the editor of the department of philology 
in Johnson's Unicrrsal Cyclopædia, and 
of the same department in llacmillan's 
DictionaOI of Philosophy and Psychology. 
Wheeler, tTOlIN HILL, historian; born 
in 1\1urfreesboro, N. C., Aug. 6, 1806 ; 
graduated at Columbian University in 
1826 and at the Law School of the North 
Carolina Uni\'er
ity in 1828. In 1831, under 
a treaty with France, he was appointed 
secretary of the commission to settle 
claims of Americans for losscs occasioned 
by the treaties of Bcrlin and l\filan. He 
was treasurer of North Carolina in 1841, 
and nlinister to Nicaragua in 1854-57. power. At Farmington, below the Duck 
His publications include History of River, Crook struck him, cut his force in 
North Carolina; Reminiscences and ß[e- two, captured four of his guns and 1,000 
1I'wirs of North Carolina, etc. He died in small-arms, with 200 of his men, besides 
\Vashington, D. C., Dec. 7, 1882. his wounded, and drove him in confusion 
Wheeler, JOSEPH, military officer j into northern Alabama. 'VVheeler made his 
born in Augusta, Ga., Sept. 10, 1836; way back to Bragg's army, with a loss of 
graduated at the United States Military 2,000 men, but had capturpd nearly a
 
Academy in 185û; was a

igned to the many and destroyed National property of 
cavalry and served till 18(31, when he re- the value, probably, of $
,OOO,OOO. 
signed to enter the Confederate army, in Towards the close of .July, 1864, Hood, 
which he becam
 major-gcneral and senior commanding the Confederates at Atlanta, 
commander of cavalry. sent Wheeler, with the greater part of his 
During the Civil War he was con- cavalry, to capture National supplies, 
spicuous as a raider. On "oct. 2, 1863, burn bridges, and hreak up railways in 
when Bragg's chief of cavalry, he crossed Sherman's rear. He moved swiftly, with 
the Tennessee River at Bridgeport with about 8,000 horsemen. He struck ann 
about 4,000 mounted men, pushed up the broke the railway at Calhoun, captured 
Sequatchie Valley, and burned a National 900 horses in that vicinity, and seriously 
supply-train of nearly 1,000 wagons on menaced Sherman's depot of supplies at 
its way to Chattanooga. Just as he had Allatoona, in the middle of August. This 
finished his destructive work, Col. E. 11. was at the time when Sherman was about 
)IcCook attacked him. The battle con- to make his movement to flank Hood 
tinued until night, when vYheeler, dis- out of Atlanta. This movement brought 
comfited. moved off in the darkness and 'Vheeler back. After the evacuation of 
attacked another suppJy-train at Mcl\Iinn- Atlanta, Hood having crossed to the norttl 
yilJe. This was captured and destroyed, side of the Chattahoochee, \Yheeler swept 
and 600 men were made prisoners. Then, around Allatoona, and, appearing before 
after the mischief was done, he was at- Dalton, (lemanded its surrender. The 
tacked (Oct. 4) by Gen. George Crook, little garrison held out until Wheeler was 
with 2,000 cavalry. There was another driven away by General Steedman, who 
sharp fight until dark, when Wheeler with- came down from Chattanooga. Then he 
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drew and pushed on towards l\iurfrees- 
boro. He could do nothing, and turned 
southward, with his relentless pursuers at 
his heels, doing all the mischief in his 
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pushed into east Tenne
see, made a circuit 
around Knoxville, by way of Strawberry 
Plains, crossed the Clinch River, went over 
the Cumberland J\10untains, and appeared 
before J\IcMinnville, Murfreesboro, and 
Lebanon. National cavalry, under Rous- 
seau, Steedman, and Granger, was on the 
alert, and soon drove the raiders into 
northern Alabama, by way of Florence. 
Although \Vheeler had destroyed much 
property, his damage to Sherman's com- 
munications was very slight. 
After the war he engaged in law prac- 
tiee; was a Democratic Representative in 
Congress in 1881-99; commissioned ma- 
jor-general of volunteers, J\,fay 4, 1898; 
eommanded the cavalry division of the 
Army of Santiago, taking part in the bat- 
tles of Las Guasimas and San Juan; and 
was senior member of the commission 
which negotiated the surrender of the 
Spanish army and territory at Santiago. 
After a brief visit to the United States 
he was assigned to command the 1st 
Brigade, 2d Division of the Army in the 
Philippines, where he served from August, 
IS!)!), till Jan. 24, 1900. On the reorgan- 
ization of the United States army he was 
appointed a brigadier-general (June 16, 
1900), and was retired on Sept. 10 fol- 
lowing. 
Wheeler, SAMUEL, blacksmi th; born 
in \Veccaeo, Pa., in 1742; was in the 
Continental army during the Revolution- 
ary \Var, and at the personal request of 
\Vashington nmde the chain which was 
stretched across the Hudson River at West 
Point to prevent the passage of British 
vessels. He also manufactured a cannon 
by welding together iron bars, which did 
better execution, had a longer range, and in 1846-49; meml)f'r of Congress in 1860- 
was not so heavy as brass ordnance. Dur- G
 and lR()f)-77; and in 1874 was the 
ing the action at Brandywine this gun did author of the celebrated \Vheeler com- 

meh good sprvice that it was regarded as promise, by ,vhich the political troublps 
a wonder by American officers, but be- in Louisiana were arranged, \Villiam P. 
fore the eonclusion of that battle it was Kellogg being recognized as govprnor, 
captured and afterwards sent to England, \vhile the State Senate became Republi- 
where it was exhibited in the Tower of can and tl)e House Democratic. \Vhile hp 
J...ondon. I...ater, Napoleon Bonaparte uSf'd was a membpr of Congress the famous 
a pattern of it as a model for the cannon "salary grab" act was passed without 
used by his flying artillery. He died in his aid or approval. He took the add i- 
l>hi]adelphia, Pa., May 10, 1820. See tional salary that fpII to him, but imme- 
CLINTON, FORT, CAPTURE OF. diately [ ... bought govprnment bonds with 
Wheeler, THOMAS, military officer; it, assignl. ' thf'm to the Secretary of the 
born in England about 1620; removed to Treasury, and, turning tllf'm ovpr to the 
Conrord, J\1ass., in 1642; took part and latter, had them eoneelled. In this way 
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was wounded in King Philip's \Var; was 
military escort, in July, lü75, to Capt. 
Edward Hutchinson, of Boston, who was 
appointed to treat with the Indians in 
the Nipmuek country. His Narrative of 
that expedition is found in the Collec- 
tions of the New Hampshire Historical So- 
ciety. He died in Concord, J\fass., Dec. 
16, 1686. 
Wheeler, \VILLIAM ALMON, statesman; 
born in J\lalone, N. Y., June 30, 1819; re- 
cpived a collegiate education; studied law 
and was admitted to the bar in 1845; dis- 
trict attorney of Franklin county, N. Y., 
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lIP put the money beyond possible reach of 
hill1
eJf or his heirs. He was elected Vice- 
Presidpnt of the United States in 1876 on 
the t iekd hl'adeJ hy HutherfOl'd H. IIaye
. 
He died in 
lëllone. N. Y., JUlIe 4, 1887. 
The following is the text of the 'Yheeler 
compromise: 


NEW YORK, Jlarch 13, 1815. 
The und
rsigned haying been request- 
ed to examine the elaims of the persons 
hereinafter named to seats in the Senate 
and House of Representa.tiyes of the State 
of l..ouisiana, and having examined the 
returns and the evidence relating to such 
c1aims, are of opinion, and do herehy find, 
award. and determine, that F. S. Goode is 
entitled to a seat in the Senate from 
the 22d Senatorial District; and that 
J. B. Elam is not entitled to a spat in 
the Senate from the 8th Senatorial Dis- 
trict; amI that the following named 
persons are entitled to seats in the 
House of Representatives from the fol- 
lowing named parishes respectively: From 
the parish of Assumption, R. R. Reaseley, 
E. F. X. Dugas; from the parish of Bien- 
ville, .J ames Brice; from the parish of De 
Soto, J. S. Scales, Charles Schuler; from 
the parish of Jackson, E. Kidd; from the 
J}al'ish of Rapides, James Jeffries, R. C. 
I...uckett, G. \V. Stafford; from the parish 
of Terrebone, Edward 
lcCol1um, \V. H. 
Keyes; from the parish of \Vinn, George 
A. K('lley. And that the following named 
pprsons are not entitled to seats which 
they claim from the following named 
parishes resppctively, but that the per- 
sons now holding seats from said parishes 
are entitled to retain the seats now held 
by them: From the parish of A yoyelles, 
J. O. Quinn; from the parish of Iberie, 
\V. F. Schwing; from the parish of Cad- 
do, .L\. D. T..Iand, T. R. Vaughan, J. J. Horan. 
\Ye are of opinion that no person is en- 
titled to a seat from the parish of Grant. 
In regard to most of the caseR, the un- 
dersigned are unanimous; as to the others 
the decision is that of a majority. 
GEORGE F. HOAR, 
\V. A. \YHEELER, 
'V. P. FRYE, 
CHARLES FOSTER, 
CLARKSON N. POTTER, 
\VILLIAM 'V AI.TER PHELPS, 
SAMUEL S. l\IARSHALL. 


Wheeling, a city, port of entry, and 
county seat of Ohio county, \V. Va.; on 
the Ohio IUvcr, 63 miles west of PittsLurg, 
Pa. It wa:::; settled hy CoI. ":ùenezer Zane 
in 17{;U; provided with a stoeh.ade work 
named 1i'01"t Ill'nry to prote('Ì it against 
Indian hostilities in 1774; was the SCPl\e 
of Indian attacks in 1777 and 1781; and 
was besieged by the British, Sept. II, 1782, 
when Colonel Zane succe
sfully defended 
the fort without loss to his small garri- 
son. Colonel Zane laid out a town here 
in 1793, which was incorporated in IS0G 
and 1836, and became the capital of the 
new government of Virginia in ISöl, the 
place of meeting of the convention from 
which grew the State of \YPRt Virginia, 
and was the capital of the State in ISG3- 
70 and 1875-85. Population in 1900, 38,- 
878. See ZANE, EBENEZER. 
Wheelock, ELEAZAR, educator; born in 
\Vindhmn, Conn., April 22, 1711; gradu- 
ated at Yale College in 1733; was pastor 
of a Congregational church at LeLanon, 
Conn., in 1735, and remained there thirty- 
five years. He opened a school there in 
1754, in which was a bright Indian pupil, 
Samson Occum. His proficiency led to 
the e.stablishment of " :Moore's Indian 
School," which eventually became Dart- 
mouth CoJlege, of which Dr. \Yheelock was 
the first president. He died in Hanover, 
N. H., April 24, 177D. 
Wheelock, Jorr::\f", educator; horn in 
Lebanon, Conn., Jan. 28, 1754; graduated 
at Dartmouth Collpge in 1771; appointed 
lieutenant-colonel in the American army 
in 1778, in which ypar he served agains.t 
the Indians, and thell lwcame a member of 
the staff of Gen. Horatio Gates. lIe was 
president of Dartmouth Collcge in 1770- 
1815; and in tlw latter year, owing to rc- 
ligious beliefs and a conflict with t1lP 
trustees, he was deposed, an action whiC'h 
caused a stonll of protest from the peo- 
})le. In the foJlowing year the legiHlature, 
claiming the right to do so, reorgani7.pd 
the college under a new board of trusteeR, 
who replaced Dr. \Vheeloek in 1817. He 
seryed, however, only a fpw months, wlwn 
he died in Hanover, N. H., on April 4. 
In the mean time the old trustees went to 
the State Supreme Court to recover the 
college property, and lost their case, but 
on an appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States they were successful. It 
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was in this trial, called the. Dartmouth Jan. 7, 18H9, and retired at his own re- 
College case, that DANIEL \YEBSTER (q. quest, Jan. 18, IS99. He is the author 
L'.) began hi::; famous career as a consti- of Battle of lVilson's Orcek, llo.; Drath 
tuiional h\.\\ j'er. of General Lyon; Battles (l ud L('(u[ers of 
Wheelwright, JUlIN, clergj'IlUln; horn the Civil \Ira/"; and Lyon's OallLpaign in 
in Lineoln
hire, 'England, about 15!J
; 
U issuUJ i in the Journal of the Ohio Com- 
was a graduate of Cambridge Ulliver::;ity, mandery, Loyal Legion, vol. iii., 1 89 ()-!)7 . 
England, and a classmate of CromwelL Whigs and Tories. The word "1'hig, 
Being driven from his chun'h by Arch- in politics, is derived frOlll "whig," or 
bishop Laud, in lß3ß, fOl' Non-conformity, ",vhey," which the country people in the 
he came to Boston and was chosen pastor interior of England drank at their re- 
of a church in (present) Braintree. 1\11'. ligious meetings. As these people were 
\Yhec1wright seconded the theological Non-conformists, in Church anù State, in 
views of A'NXE IIUTCIlISSON (q. v.), and the reign of Charles II. and .James II., 
publicly defended them, for which offence the tenn ''''hig came to be applied to all 
he was bani
hed from the 1\lassachusetts opposers of the throne and of the hi.er- 
Day colony. He founded Exeter, on a archy. The word Tory seems to have 
branch of the Pbcataqua IUver; and when. been first applied to the Irish insurgents 
five JTears later, that town was declared to at the time of a massacre of Protestants 
be within the jurisdiction of 1\Iassa- in Ireland in lß40-41. The origin of the 
chusetts, he removed with his family to word is unknown. The name was applied 
'Yells, 
[e. In lü4ß, he returned to 1\Iassa- to all High-Churchmen and royalists, and 
chusetts, a reconciliation having been ef- lwnce the name of \Yhig was given to all 
fecteù; and in 16.37 he went to England. opposers of the royal government, and 
He returnf'd in lßGO, and in 1\lay, lßß2, Tory to its supporters. This is the com- 
bce-ame pastor of a church at Salisbury, monly received statement concerning 

lass., where he died, Nov. 15, 1679. these political names. Another account 
Wheilclon, \YILLIAM \YILDER, journal- says that the driYel"s of horses in cer- 
ist; born in Boston, 1\lass., Oct. 17, i800; tain parts of Scotland used the word 
became a legislative reporter on the Bos- "whiggamore" in driving, and were 
ton Statcsman in 18
5; established the called \Vhiggamores, and, shorter, \Yhigs. 
Bllnk('r Hill _-turora in Charlestown in An insurrectionary movenwnt from that 
1827, and published it for forty-four region, when about G,OOO people marched 
years; 
tndied law, but never practised; on Edinburgh, was called the "\Yhigga- 
and removed to Concord, J\Iass., in 1846. more inroad," and eyer afterwards those 
He wrote {Yuriositics of History; Siege who opposed the Court were callf'd \Yhigs. 
ancl Eracuatinn of Boston rmd {yharlcs- These distinctions wpre first used in the 
tou;n, 'lrith a Brief Arcount of Prè-Rr1'O- English-American colonif's about 1770. 
liltionary Building,ç; 
't(,l1tr!l of B('((con Whipping, a very frequent method of 
Hill, its Bracon and ][onument
. Paul Re- punishment in the colonies, especially in 
",-ere's Ri!'JIwl Lantrrns; and Nell" History New England. for many of the minor 
of the Raftle of Blinker Hill. He died in offences against the good order of societ:y. 
Concord, 
fass., Jan. 7. 1892. The stocks, the pillory, and the whipping- 
Wherry, \YILT.IAM 1\1., military officer; post were inhf'ritf'd hy the. colonists 
horn in Rt. Louis, 1\10., Sept. 13, 183ß; from 'England. In :Massachusetts whipping 
received a public school education, and was used almost daily, somewhere, as a 
studied la w; servf'd through the Civil theological argument against heretic'!, 
War; took pa1't in the battles of \Vilson's aR well as a correction of social vices in 
Creek, Dallas, Kenesaw 1\Iountain, Atlan- which fines and imprisonments were in- 
ta, .ToneslJoro, Franklin, Nashville, and operative. \Vhipping was the common 
others; aide-de-camp to General Schofield punishment for Quakers in New England, 
in 18ß2-ßß and 18ß7-85; served in Cuba without distinction of age or sex, espe- 
during the Anwrican-Spanish \Yar, taking cially after King Charles frowned upon 
part in the battle at San Juan Hill and tl1f' infliction of the death penalty upon 
in thf' capture of Santiago; was promoted the Friends in l\Iassachusetts. "
hen- 
Lrigadier - general, United States army, ever they found a Quaker preaching to 
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the people the offender was lashed (often 
with a triple-knotted cord). :Men and 
women were tied to the cart's tail and 
scourged from town to town. Three 
women preached in Dover, N. H., late 
in December, 1662, and were driven, 
from constable to constable, through sev- 
eral towns, receiving ten lashes from 
each, on their bared backs, though the 
weather was bitterly cold and the snow 
deep. .At one place, two by-standers, ex- 
pressing sympathy for the poor women, 
were put into the stocks to suppress 
their humanity. In Cambridge, Mass., a 
woman sixty-five years of age was cast 
into jail, without food, and with nothing 
to lie upon. A Friend brought her some 
milk, when he was fined f5 and put 
into the same jail. This old woman was 
whipped through three towns. She re- 
turned to Boston several times, and was 
whipped each time. She was last whipped 
there on the day when the active perse- 
cutor, John Endicott, was buried, in 
1665. She attended the funeral, and was · 
imprisoned immediately afterwards. Per- guns of his vessels, excepting one, to the 
secutions, in various forms-fines, stripes, batteries on the shore. The commodore 
imprisonments, personal mutilations, and sunk most of his own and some merchant 
injuries by mobs-were visited upon the vessels near Shute's Folly, at the mouth 
Quakers everywhere; but only among of the Cooper River, to prevent British 
the rigid Puritans of 1\iassachusetts was vessels from entering it. After the capture 
the penalty of death ever inflicted upon of the city he iost his vessels, was made 
them. Se"e QUAKERS. a prisoner, and so continued during the 
Whipple, ABRAHAM, naval officer; born remainder of the war. On the formation 
in Providence, R. I., Sept. 16, 1733; went of the Ohio Company he took his family 
to sea in early life; commanded a ship and settled at 1\Iarietta, where he died. 
in the West India trade, and in 1759-60 1\lay 29, 1819. 
was captain of a privateer, capturing in Whipple, A1.I1EL 'YEEKS, military 
a single cruise twenty-six French vessels. engineer; born in Greenwich, 1\lass., in 
His vessel was called the Game Cock. In 1818; graduatf'd at 'Yest l'}oint in 18,H. 
June, 1772, 'Yhipple commanded the vol- Before the Civil 'Val' he \vas engagf'rl, as 
unteers who burned the Gaspee in Nar- topographical engineer, in ascertaining the 
raganset Bay. In 1775 he was put in northern boundary between New York and 
command of two armed vessels fitted out Vermont, and was an assistant of the 
by Rhode Island, and was given the title :l\fexican houndary commission in 1840. 
of commodore. "'ith these he drove Sir Early in 18Gl he was maùe chief engineer 
Jam.es \Vallace, in command of the frigate on the staff of General J\fcDowel1, and was 
Rose, out of Narraganset Bay. He was in the first battle of TIuI1 nun. In April, 
in command of a flotilla in the harbor of 1862, he was on General 1\lc(jJellan's staff, 
Charleston at the time of the siege and find was made brigadier-general of vol un- 
C'apture of that city in 1780. On :March teers. He was assigned to duty at 'VaRh- 
21 of that year, the British marine force, ington as commander of the defpllcfls of 
under Admiral Arbuthnot, crossed the bar that city. Having asked to be sent to the 
at Charleston. It consisted of one 54-gun field, his division was assigned to the Dth 
ship, two 44-gnn Rhips, four of thirty-hvo Corps. He fought gallantly at FrederiC'kR- 
guns, and the Sa 1111ldeh, also an arnlf'd burg and Chancellorsville, and was mortal- 
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ship. \Vhipple was in the outer harbor 
with a flotilla of small vessels. Finding 
he could not prevent the British ships 
from passing the bar, he fell back to the 
waters immediately in front of Charles- 
ton and transferred all the crews and 
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ly wounded in battle at the latter place, of New Jlampshire in 1782-84, and judge 
dying in \Vashington, D. C., 1\fay 7, 1863. of the Superior Court from 1782 till his 
Whipple, EDWIN PERCY, author; born death, in Portsmouth, Nov. 28, 1785. 
in Gloucester, 1\fass., ,March 8, 1819; re- Whiskey Insurrection, THE. Resist- 
cf'ived a high school education; became a ance to the excise on domestic spirits ap- 
forceful debater, ready writer, and a peared in various places with more or less 
popular lecturer on social, critical, bio- strength. In the region of the regulators 
graphical, and other topics. His publica- and Tory stronghold in NORTH CAROLINA 
tions include Rufus Choate; 1Vashington (q. v.) during the Revolution there was 
and the Principles of the A meTican Revo- very strong opposition, but resistance far 
lution
' Daniel 1VebsteT as a Master of more formidable was made in the four 
English 8tyl
, etc. He died in Boston, counties of Pennsylvania west of the Alle- 
:Mass.. June 16, 1886. ghany Mountains. These counties had been 
Whipple, HENRY BEN.JA
nN, clergy- cJliefly settled by the Scotch-Irish, who 
man; born in Adams, N. Y., Feb. 15, were mostly Presbyterians, men of great 
1823: studied theology; orùained in the enprgy, decision, and restive under the 
}>rotestant Episcopal Church in 1849; held restraints of law and order. A lawless 
charges in Rome, N. Y., and Chicago, Ill., spirit prf'vailed among them. They con- 
till 1859, when he was elected the first verted thpir rye crops into whiskey, and 
bishop of :l\finnesota. He declined the when the excise laws imposed duties on 
bishopric of the Hawaiian Islands; estab- don1estic distilled liquors the people dis- 
Ii shed a free chureh system in Chicago; regarded them. A new excise act, passed 
was a stanch friend of the Indians; was in the spring of 1794, was spedally un- 
active in the work for the elevation of popular; and when, soon after the ad- 
the negToes in the South; and founded journnlf'nt of Congress, officers were sent 
three institutions of learning in Fari- to pnforce the aet in the western districts 
hau1t, 1\Iinn., the Seabury Divinity School. of Pennsylvania they were resisted by the 
the Shattuck School for boys, and St. people in arms. The insurrection became 
l\Iary's Hall for girls. He conducted the general throughout all that region, stim- 
first Episcopal service held in Havana, ulated by leading men in the community. 
Cuba, in 1871; preachpd the memorial In the vicinity of Pittsburg many out- 
sprmon at the un, eiling of the Tennyson I'ages were committed. Buildings were 
1\lpmorial on the Isle of \Vight, in 1897; burned, mails were robbed, and govel'n- 
rppresented the Protestant Episcopal ment officers were insulted and abused. 
Church of the United States at the Cen- One officer was stripped of all his clothing, 
tenary Church 1\Iissionary Society of Eng- smeared with warm tar, and the contents 
land, London, in 1899; and after the of a feather bolster emptied upon bim. 
<'lose of the American-f;panish War spent The local militia formed It part of the 
some months in Porto Rico in the in- armed nlOb, at one time numbering be- 
terest of his Church. He died in Fari- tween 6,000 and 7,000 men. 
bauIt. l\linn., Sept. IG, If)Û1. The insurgent spirit spread into the 
Whipple, WILLIAM, a signpr of the neighboring counties of Virginia, and 
Declaration of Indeppndpnce; born in 'Vashington and his ea.binet perceived 
lOttery, Me., Jan. 14, 1730; became a with alarm this imitation of the lawless- 
sailor; removed to Portsmouth, N. II., ness of French politics. The situation was 
in 1759, where he engaged in the 'Vest alarming and needed immediate attention. 
India trade and African slave-trade, in 'Vashington observed that the leaders in 
which he acquired a considerable fortune. the insurrection were connected with the 
He was a member of the Provincial Con- Democratic secret societies under the in- 
gress in 1775, and of the Continental Con- f1uence of the Frencl} revolutionists. How 
gress in 1776. He was brigadier-general wide-spread and insidious was this con- 
of the New Hampshire troops at Sara- spiracy against the laws of the country he 
toga in the Revolutionary War; signed knew not, but he was satisfied that onlv 
the articles of capitulation with Bur- the leaders of thesf' societies were awar
 
goyne; was a mpmber of Congress in of a traitorous plan; for he believed, witl} 
1778-79; financial receiver of the State justice, that the great body of the insur- 
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gents were patriotic citizens. He took in the construction of railroads, and in 
prompt measures to suppress the insur- 1842 becaple chief engineer of the St. 
}Oection. Governor l\Iiffiin refused to call Petersburg and :l\Ioscow (Russia) Rail- 
out the militia of Pennsylvania, and road. He was also employC'd in construct- 
'Yashington resolved to act with vigor. ing extensive dock-yardf; at 81. Pctcrf;hurg, 
He issued a proclamation requiring the where he died, 
\pril 7, 18-t!). 
insurgents to desist; and under his au- Whistler, .TAMER ABBOT l\TCXEIT" art- 
thority as President of the United States ist; born in Lowell, l\[ass., in 1834; edu- 
he called upon the governors of }')ennsyl- c{lted at the United States 
Iili.tary Acad- 
vania, New Jersey, l\laryland, and Vir- emy; went to Europe in 1857; and studied 
ginia for a body of 13,000 11len, afterwards in Paris; and afterwards lived there 
raised to 15,000. The insurgent counties and in London. He published Ten 
could bring 16,000 fighting men into the O'Clock; The Gentle Art of Jlaking 
field. Enem..ies; etc.: and painted portraits of 
The troops were placed under the com- Carlyle, Sarasate, his mother, etc. 
nland of Gen. Henry Lee, of Virginia, and He died in London, England, July 17, 
their lllovement wa.s fixed for Sept. 1. 1903. 
l\Ieanwhile three commissioners were sent Whitaker, EruER, clf'rgyman; born in 
to the insurgent counties with discretion- 
'airfield, N. .T., l\Iarch 27, 1820; grad- 
ary authority to arrange for a subrnission uated at Dclaware Collf'ge in 1847; held 
to the laws. Two other commissioners pastorates in 1851-!)2; was modprator of 
were appointed by the State of Pennsyl- the synod of New York and New Jersey in 
'Tania. The two boards crossed the moun- 18GO, and of Long Island in 1871; mem- 
tains and found the leading insurgents in bel' of the general assembly of the Presby- 
convention at Pa.rkinson's Ferry. Near terian Church in 1853, 1837, 18GO. 18n-t-, 
by stood a liberty-pole, with the legend 18G9, 1875, and 1888, and of several his- 
"Liberty, and no Excise! No asylum torical and other societies. He wrote 
for cowards and traitors!" A committee History of FJo'llthold, 16 
(), l'n(), 1881, ptc. 
of sixty was appointed, and a committee Whitaker, NATHANIEL, clergyman, 
of fifteen met the commissioners at Pitts- born on Long Island, N. Y., Feb. 22, 1732: 
burg. Among them were the leaders- graduated at Princeton College in 17
)2; 
Bradford, l\Iarshall, Cook, Gallatin, and ordained in the Congregational Church. 
Brackenridge, a lawyer of Pittsburg. and preached tin 17GI, ,,'hf'n he visited 
Terms of submission were agreed to, to be England to procure funds for the edu('a- 
ratified, however, by the votes of the tion of American Indians. The mission 
people. There was still opposition, but met with unexperted favor. about fl
.- 
the alacrity with which the President's 000 being contrihuted to the ('ause. The 
call for militia was responded to settled funds were applied to what WRS known 
the mattf'r. The troops were moving, antI as" 1\loor's Indian Charity S('hool," whi('h 
complete submission was the result. A had been esta b1isllf'd in Lebanon, Conn. 
final convention at Parkinson's Ferry This school was removed to Hanover. 
(Oct. 24, 1794) passed resolutions of sub- N. H., in 1770, and rf'("eiyed the name of 
mission to authority, that excise officers Dartmouth College, in honor of Lord 
might safely proceed to their business, and Dartmouth, who had contrihuted gellf'r- 
that all excise duties would be paid. Gal- ously towards the prornotion of the objf'rt. 
httin, in the Assembly of Pennsylvania, Dr. 'Vhitaker fornwd a Preshytprian 
in an able speech (December, 1794), ad- Church in Salem, l\fnss., of whi('h he wns 
mitted his "political sin" in the course pastor for a number of yC'ars; remoyed to 
lIe had taken in the insurrectionary move- l\lai.ne 
nd later to Yirginia. He died in 
ments. rrhe government was strengthened 'Voodbl'idge
 Va.. .Tan. 21, 17!);). See DART- 
by it. The cost of the insurrection to the :MOUTH COLI.EGE; "YHEET.OCK, ELEAZAR. 
national government was fully $1,500,000. Whitaker, 'V ALTER C., military officf'r; 
Whistler, GEORGE 'V ASHINGTON, civil born in Shelby county, Ky., in August. 
engineer; born in Fort \Vayne, Ind., J\.Iay 1823; joined the army as a lif'utenant of 
19. IROO; graduated at 'Vest. Point in I\::entucky volunteers at the beginning of 
]819, and resigned in 1833. He engaged the l\le
ican 'Yar, in which he spryed 
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with gallantry; admittf'd to thC' bar and 
began practice in Shelb
ryille, I
y.; was a 
member of the State Senate in 18GI, anù 
whc.u his ::;tate was innlùed by the Con- 
írdcrates during that year ofl'ercd the 
}"(-.solntioll "tlla t t he governor be re- 
qucstf.fl to en II out the military force of 
t h(' 
ia te to ('
pel and ùri ve out the 
illyaùers:' The unanimous adoption of 
this resolution put an end to the sham 
l,putrality of the State. Short1y after 
'Yllitaker entcred the National army as 
coloucl of the Gth I
entucky Infantry; 
was promoted brigadier-general in June, 
18G;1; won distinction in thp battIes of 
Shiloh, Stone Riycr, and Lookout :Moun- 
tain. and in other engagements; and was 
hr('vetted major-general of volunteers in 
reC'ognition of his serYÏces. 
He died in Lynùon, Ky., 
.Tuly Ü, 1887. 
WhitcOlllb, .J A1rES, gov- 
ernor; born near "
indsor, 
'\'"t., Dec. I, 17!);); stnc.liC'd 
law and was admitt<,ù to 
the bar in IR22; bpgan 
practice in Bloomington, 
J ml., in 1824; was gon'rn- 
or of Indiana in IR-t
-4!), 
and during his last term 
recruited five infantry regi- 
nwnts for the l\Iexican 'Yare 
He was elected United 
Rtates Renator in 184!). He 
died in New York City, Oct. 
4. 18,,2. He was the author 
of Facts f01' the People, a 
pamphlet in favor of free- 
tradp. 
White, ANDREW, clergJ7'- 
ma n; horn in l..ol1don, Eng- 
land. presumably in lr>7f>; 
was onlainC'd a priest in 
HiO.,: bC'came a __T ('suit in 
HiOn; n., c c 0 111 P a 11 i e d Lord 
TIa It imore to America in 
Hi23; labored among the 
Piscataway and Patuxent 
Indians, and translated into 
the Indian language a 
catf'chism, grammar. and vocabulary. His 
puhlications include Extracts ('rom tll(' 
L('tf('rs of llis8ioJ1aries: N arratire of 
Tnl1"cls in l
farJllaJl(l: Declaration to the 
f"ololl1r.ç by Lord Baltimore. He died in 
London, England, Dec. 27, Ui5G. 


White, ANDREW DI(,I
SON, diplomatist; 
born in Homcr, N. Y., Kov. 7,1832; grad- 
uated at Yale Co]}ege in 1833, and then 
studied abroad; Profc>ssor of History at 
the Lniw'l'sity of l\Iichigan in 1857-ü4; 
member of 1he Kew "lork Henate in 
1
(i-i-G7, and during hi
 la
t term in that 
body introduced a bill incorporating Cor- 
nell Cniversity; heeame first president of 
that institution in 18G7, and filled the 
post till 188.>, when he resigned O\dng 
to ill-health. He was a special Lnited 
States commissioner to the republic of 
Santo Domingo in 1871, and commissioner 
to the Paris exposition in 1878; was 
rnited Statf's minister to GermanJ? in 
IB7!)-81, and to Russia in IR!)2-fl4. Ill' 
was a member of the Venezuela boundary 
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commission in 18f1G-97; was ambassa- 
dor to Germany in 1897-1902; and was 
chairman of the AmeriC'an delegation to 
the pe:we conference at The Hague in 
1R!)!). He is an officer of the I.Jegion of 
lIonor of Francf'. IIi!;; publiC'ations in- 
3
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elude A. History of the 1Varfare of Science have decided that battle, for in the CrISIS 
with Theology; Lectures on lllediæval and of the action he shot and mortally wound- 

Modern History; Studies in History, etc. ed lOng Fisher, the leading chief, where- 
White, ANTHONY 'V ALTO
, military upon the Indians fled in all directions. 
officer; born in New Brunswick, N. J., 'Vhite then studied law in Philadelphia, 
July 7, 1750; was appointed lieutenant- Pa., and began practice in KnoxvilJe, 
colonel of the 3d New Jersey Regiment Tenn.; was a judge of the Tennessee Su- 
ill- February, 1776, and was in command preme Court in 1811-17; and was elected 
of cavalry in South Carolina in ] 780. He Cnited States Senator in 1825 and in 
and most of his command were captured 1831. In the convention at Baltimore. 
at Lallneau's Ferry in :L\fay of that year. :Md., 
Iay 20, 183G, when l\IariÏn Yan' 
Colonel \Yhite was greatly esteemed by Buren was unanimously nominated for 
\Yashington, who in 1798 chose him as President, Tennessee was not represí'nted, 
one of the brigadier-generals of the pro- that State having nominated Judge 'Vhite 
visional army. He died in New Bruwo;- for President in October of the pre\.ious 
wick, N. J., Feb. 10. 1803. year. He can'ied his State by nearly 
White, DA'XIEL ApPLETON, jurist; born 10.000 majority and also received the 
in l\Ií'thuen (now Lawrence), 1\Iass., June electoral vote of Georgia. In 1840 he was 
7, 1776; graduated at Harvard CoJIege in placed upon the '''hig ticket under the 
1797; admitted to the bar in 1804; mem- leadership of General RalTison, but owing 
bel' of the legislature of l\Iassachusetts to ill-health was not able to make the 
in 1810-15; and was judge of probate canvass. He died in Knoxville, Tenn., 
of Essex county, 1\Iass., for thirty-eight April 10, 1840. 
:years. He was the author of Eulogy on White, .TAMES, pioneer; born in Iredell 
Gcorfle 1rasltington; View of the Court C'ounty, N. C., in 1737; served in the Con- 
of Probate in J[ n,çsac7ws('fts,o N ('10 Eng- tinental arm
T during the Revolutionary 
land ron,q}"('gntiollallsm, etc. He died in \Var; receivC'd IlÍs pay in a grant of land 

al('m, :Mass., 1\1<1.rch 30. 18Gl. from North Carolina ,vhich he located ill 
White, E[)WAJ:D ])orGLAs. jurist; horl1 1787 on the Holston River, near the 
in Lafourche. La.. 1\ ov. 3, 184;); serw'd mouth of the French Broad. He here be- 
in the Confederate army; Unitpd Stntes gan a sflttlcnwnt which soon after was 
SenatOl' from LonhÔana, 1880-0:3; jn:-:tÏ('e made the eapital of the Southwest Terri- 
of the Cnited States 
upl'eme Court, 18!}:t tery. Under the name of KnoxvilJe it he- 
White, HE'XRY, C'lE'rgyman; born in came a thriving town and 'Yhite ac- 
\Vilbraham. l\lass., Aug. 3. ] ino. He was quir('d a fortune in sfllJing land. In 1796, 
the author of Early If i,çtol'Y of 
- ('10 En,q- when Tennessee became a State, he was 
land, lllu,çt}"atNl 'with N71mcrou,ç Early ele(.ted to its Senate and shortly after was 
Incident,,:. lIe died in Garland, 1\Ie., Dec. made speaker of that body. He died in 
8, 18:>8. KnoxviJle, Tenn., in 1815. 
White, HENRY ALEXAKDER, historian; White, .JonK, clergyman; born in Rtan- 
horn in Greenbrier county, Va. (now ton, Oxfordshire, England. in 1575; edn- 
'Vest Virginia), April 15, 1808; gradu- cated at Oxford; was rector of Trinity 
ated at \Vashington and Lee University Church, Dorclwster, in lßOG; and drew 
in 1885, and studied at the Union Theo- up the first c}wrter of the l\iassachusetts 
logical Seminary; was ordained in the ('olony. TIf' died in Dorehester, England, 
Presbyterian Church in 1889; accept('d .July 21, ] 648. 
the chair of History in 'Vashington and White, JOHN, clC'rgyman; born in 
Lee University. His publications include \Vatertown. l\fass., in IG77; graduated at 
Robert E. Lee and the 
c:Jou,thern ronfcd- Harvard in lß98; held a pastorate in 
cracy,o Historical Addresses, etc. Gloucf'ster, JV1ass., in 1703-GO. He was 
White, HUGH LAWSON, jurist; born in the author of New Eagland's Lamenta- 
Iredell county, N. C., Oct. 30, 1773; en- tion for the Decay of Godliness, and a 
listed as a private under General Sevier l''llneral Sermon on John lVise. He died 
in 1800, and was with him when the power in Gloucester, 1\la88., .Tan. 17, 17GO. 
of the Cherokee Indians was crushed at White, JOHN, jurist; born in Kentucky 
the battle of Etowah. White is said to in 1805; received an academic education; 
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admitted to the bar and began practice in utor to the Galaxy and the Atlaf/Jtic 
Richmond, Ky.; member of Congress in Monthly; and wrote National Hymns, a 
1835-4.5 and was speaker in 1841-43; and Lyrical and Xational Study for the Times; 
was appointed judge of the 19th District The American View of the Copyright 
of Kentucky in :l\Iarch, 1845. He died in Question
' Poetry of the Civil 1Var, etc. 
Richmond, I(y., Sept. 22, 1845. He died in K ew York City, Aug. 8, 1883. 
White, JOHN, military officer; born in White, STAKFORO, architect; born in 
England; was a surgeon in the British New York, Nov. 9, 1853; educated at the 
al"my; settled in Philadelphia, and after University of the City of New York; stud- 
the outbreak of the Revolutionary 'Val" ied architecture; was chief assistant of 
joined the Continental army as captain; the late Henry H. Richardson in the con- 
and became colonel of the 4th Georgia struction of Trinity Church, Boston; and 
Battalion. It is reported that at the since 1881 has been a member of the firm 
siege of Savannah he captured by Rtrategy of 
lcKim, 
Iead & 'Vhite, in New York 
Captain French and III regulars about City. He designed 
ladison Square Garden, 
25 miles from Savannah on the Ogeechee the new University of the City of New 
River, and also forty sailors, and 130 York, the \Vashingt
n Centennial Arch in 
stands of arms. He \vas wounded during N"ew York City, the University of Vir- 
the attack on Spring Hill, Oct. 9, 1779. ginia; and the pedestals of St. Gaudens's 
It is supposed he died in Vhginia in 1780. principal statues. 
White, JOHN BLAKE, artist; born near White, TRu
[BULL, journalist; born in 
:Eutaw Springs, S. C., Sept. 2, 1781; 'Vinterset, la., Aug. 12, 1868; received 
studied art abroad in 1800-4; returned a collegiate education; was engaged in 
to the United States and began work in journalism, principally on Chicago daily 
Boston, but not attaining anticipated papers, in 188D-94; travelled in Europe 
success went to Charleston, S. C., where and Mexico in 1894-96; accompanied the 
he was admitted to the bar. He achieved Cuban and Porto Rico expeditions in 
success in the law and was many times a charge of the Chicago Record's news ser- 
member of the South Carolina legislature. vice; visited Hawaii, Samoa, New Zea- 
His paintings include Battle of Eutaw land, and Australia in 1897-98 for the 
Springs; Battle of Fort Jloultric; Bat- same paper; and later was its correspond- 
ile of Kelt' Orleans; JIa1'i
n Inviting tho ent in Ru
sia. He is the author of 1Viz- 
B'ritish Officer to Dinner; and }'Irs. 110tte ard of Wall Street; Free Silver in Mex- 
Presenting the "trrows. He was elected ico (with \Villiam E. Curtis); Our 1Var 
a member of the National Academy of 'With f\]Ja'in; Our New Possessions; 
Design in 1847. His publications include 1'h rou,,q h Darl,'est A rnerica, etc. 
Triulnph of Liberty, or Louisiana Pre- White, 'VILLIAM, clergyman; born in 
scr'vcd, and several dramas. He died in Philadelphia, Pa., April 4, 1748; gradu- 
Charleston, S. C., Aug. 24, 185D. ated at Philadelphia College in 176fi; 
White, PEREGRINE, pioneer; the first studied theology, and was admitted to 
child of English parents born in New priest's orders in England in April, 1772. 
England; born on the }'Iayflower while Returning to Philadelphia, he beca.me as- 
she lay in Cape Cod Bay, 1\ov. 20, 1620: sistant minister of Christ Church and 
son of 'Villiam and Susanna \Yhite. He St. Peter's, and in April, 177D, was 
occupied numerous civil and military chosen rector of those churches. He was 
offices in the colony, and died in 
Iarsh- elected chaplain to Congress at York, Pa., 
field, :Mass., July 22, 1704. in 1778. Dr. \Vhite presided at the first 
White, RICHARD GRANT, journalist; convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
born in Kew York City, 
lay 22, 1822; Church. in America in 1785, and the con- 
graduated at the University of the City stitution of that Church was written by 
of New York in 1839; studied both law him. The diocese of Pennsylvania elected 
and medicine, and was admitted to the him bishop in 178G, and he was conse- 
bar in 1845. He soon afterwards de- ('rated by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
voted himself entirely to newspaper and Feb. 4, 1787, returning to Philadelphia 
literm'y work, and especially to the study on Easter Day. Bishop \Vhite was very 
of languages. He wa!5 a frequent contrih- active in the Church and in society. He 
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frOln which rises the staircase that is 
climbed by all the people who go to see the 
President on business. From this supple- 
mentary hall opens the great East Room 
that occupies one end of the building. 
This room is 80 feet long by 40 feet 
wide with a ceiling 22 feet high. Life- 
sized portraits of the Father of his coun- 
try and :L\Iartha \Vashington adorn the 
walls, which are decorated in white and 
gold. There are two mirrors in panels 
and over the mantels. Two doors open to 
the west, the one into the red corridor, 
which runs at l'Îght angles to the East 
HOOIll, and the other into the Green Room 
-the first of the suite of parlors known 
as the Green, Blue, and Red rooms--on 
the south side of the house. Each room 
measures about 30 X 20 feet. The red 
corridor is lighted from the glass screen 
seen on entering; it communicates with the 
drawing-rooms, and also with the state 
and private dining-rooms, and with the 
He published llIcnwirs of the Protestant e0nservatory on the west. There is a 
Episcopal Church in the United States. priyate stairway and an elevator in this 
He died in Philadelphia" Pa., July 17, end of the house. It is in these rooms 
1830. that the President and his wife, assisted 
White Camelia, KKIGHTS OF TIlE, one by the ladies of the cabinet, hold the Ncw 
of the names of the K.u - KLUX K_LAN Year's receptions. 
(q. 't'.). White House, THE. Before the battle 
White Caps, the name of a number of at \Villiamsburg (May 5, 1862) General 
organizations in the United States com- Franklin was ordered, with a force frolll 
IJosed of persons who commit illegal acts Yorktown, to flank the Confederates, but 
while pretending to protect the com- it was detained so long that it fail
d to 
munity in which they live. See KU-KLUX effect its purpose. On the day of the 
KLAN. battle it moved, and arrived at the head 
White House, TIlE, in \Vashington, of the York River that night, and the 
D. C., the residence of the President of next day some Nationals encountered 
the United States. The building is archi- Johnston's rear-guard in the woods. Af- 
tecturally attractive, being a model of the ter a conflict of three or four hours the 
palace of the Duke of Leinster in Ireland. Confederates were defeatcd. In this af- 
It is constructed of sandstone; is two fair the Nationals lost H)4 men, mostly 
stories high, 170 X 86 feet, with a èolon- New-Yorkers; the loss of the Confederates 
nade of eight Ionic columns in front and was small. Near the \Vhite House-the 
a semicircular portico in th
 rear; and estate that belonged to 1\lrs. \Vashington, 
derives its name from the fact that the on the Pamunkey, one of the streams that 
exterior is painted w}1Ïte. The corner- form the York River-Franklin was en- 
stone was laid in 1792; the building was abled to establish a permanent and im- 
first oceupied by President Adams in pOl'tant base of supplies for l\fcClel1an's 
1800, who held the first New Year's l'e- army. The main army, meanwhile, moved 
C<,ptiOH in it on .Jan. 1, 1801; was hurn- up thc Peninsula, and the general-in-chief 
ed hy the British in 1814; and was re- and the advance of the main army ar- 
stored in 1818. The front door is on rived at the 'Yhite House, about 18 miles 
the north side of the building, and opens from Richmond, on May 16. The wife 
from a pillared private portion of the of Gen. Robert E. Lee was a granddaugh- 
house. On the left-hand side is a hall ter of 
Irs. \Vashington and owner of the 
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was president of the Philadelphia Bible 
Society, of the Dispensary, of the Prison 
Society, and of the societies for the bene- 
fit. of the deaf and dumb and the blind. 
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WHITE LEAGUE 


\Vhite House estate. She was there, with 
a part of her family, when the Nationals 
a pproached, and fled towards Richmond, 
but was brought back. Under the im- 
pression that this was the house in which 
'Vashington resided a while after his mar- 
riage, it was carefully guarded as a pious 
relic of the Father of his Country; but 
when it was found that the white house 
sanctified by the presence of Washington 
had been burned more than thirty years 
befor.e, all reverence for it was dismissed. 
White League. The aspect of affairs 
in several of the Southern States, par- 
ticularly in Louisiana, was so unsettJed 
in 1874 that there was much uneasiness 
in the public minù. Outrages of various 
kinds and murders were committed for 
the alJeged purpose of keeping peaceable 
citizens from the po]]s, and an utter dis- 
I"egard for law was reported in many 
districts. In September, when these out- 
rages were increasing in number and 
violence, the United States Attorney- 
General, with the sanction of the Presi- 
dent, issued a circular letter to the au- 
thorities in the States affected, expressing 
his determination to take vigorous steps 
for upholding the laws and protecting the 
rights of aU citizens of whatever class 
or hue; and. the President directed the 
Sccretary of \Var to consult and act with 
the Attorney-General in the matter. By 
vigorous action these disturbances were 
almost suppressed at the beginning of 
1875; but they broke out with more vio- 
lence in the SUmmel" of 1876, and appeared 
in increased strength during the canvass 
for President and Vice-President that year. 
The leaders and inciters of these out- 
rages were members of a secret organi- 
7.ation, alJegefl to be The "-hite League, 
formed fOT the widely indicated purpose 
of depriving the colored citizens of the 
elective franchise. 
The folJmving is General Sheridan's re- 
port, together with an extract from Presi- 
dent Grant's special mèssage to Congress: 


shows that 1,884 were killed and wound- 

d. 
"rom 1868 to the present time no 
official investigation has been made, and 
the civil authorities in all but a few cases 
have been unable to arrest, convict, and 
punish perpetrators. Consequently, there 
are 110 correct records to be consulted for 
information. There is ample evidence, 
however, to show that more than 1,200 
persons have been killed and wounded 
during this time, on account of their po- 
litical sentiments. Frightful massacres 
have occurred in the parishes of Bossier, 
Caddo, Catahoula, Saint Bernard, Saint 
Landry, Grant, and Orleans. The general 
character of the massacres in the above- 
named parishes is so well known that 
it is unnecessary to describe them. The 
isolated cases can best be illustrated by 
the following instances which I have taken 
from a mass of evidence now lying before 
me of men kilJed on account of their po- 
litical principles. In Natchitoches parish 
the number of isolated cases reported is 
thirty-three. In the parish of Bienville 
the number of men killed is thirty. In 
Red River parish the number of isolated 
cases of men killed is thirty-four. In 
\Yinn parish the number of isolated 
cases where men were killed is fifteen. 
In Jackson parish the number killed 
is twenty; and in Catahoula parish 
the number of isolated cases reported 
where men were killed is fifty; and 
hJOst of the country parishes through- 
out the State will show a corresponding 
state of affairs. The following statement 
will illustrate the character and kind of 
these outrages. On Aug. 29, 1874, in Red 
River parish, six State and parish offi- 
cers, named Twitchell, Divers, Holland, 
Howell, Edgerton, and \Villis, were taken, 
together with four negro{ls, under guard, 
to be carried out of the State, and were de- 
liberately murdered on Aug. 30, 1874. The 
\"'hite League tried, sentenced, and hanged 
two negroes on Aug. 28, 1874. Thre(' 
negroes were shot and killed at Browns- 
ville, just before the arrival of the United 
States troops in the parish. Two \Vhite 
NEW ORLEANS, Jan. 10, 1875. Leaguers rode up to a negro cabin and 
H on. 1V. 1fT. Belknap, Secretary of lVar: called for a drink of water. \Vhen the 
Since the year 18(j(j, nearly 3,500 per- old colored man turned to draw it, they 
sons, a great majority of whom were col- shot him in the back and killed him. 
ored men, llave been killed and wounded The courts were all broken up in this 
in this State. In 1868 the offiçia! record district, and the district judge driven out. 
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State has existed only when that opInIOn 
was in favor of the principles and party 
supported by the Ku - klux and 'Vhite 
League organizations. Only yesterday 
Judge Myers, the parish judge of the 
parish of Natchitoches, called on me upon 
his arrival in this city, and stated that 
in order to reach here alive, he was obliged 
to leave his home by stealth, and after 
nightfall, and make his way to Little 
Rock, Ark., and come to this city by way of 
1\iemphis, Tenn. He further states thai 
while his father was lying at the point 
of death in the same village, he was un- 
able to visit him for fear of assassina- 
tion; and yet he is a native of the parish, 
and proscribed for his political sentiments 
only. It is more than probable that if bad 
government has existed in this State it 
is the result of the armed organizations, 
which have now crystallized into what is 
called the 'Vhite League; instead of bad 
government developing them, they have 
by their terrorism prevented to a consid- 
erable extent the collection of taxes, the 
holding of courts, the punishment of crimi- 
nals, and vitiated public sentiment by 
familiarizing it with the scenes above de- 
scribed. I am now engaged in. compiling 
evidence for a detailed report upon the 
above subject, but it will be some time 
before I can obtain all the requisite data 
to cover the cases that have occurred 
throughout the State. I will also report 
in due time upon the same subject in the 
States of Arkansas and J\iississippi. 
P. H. SHERIDA
, 
Lieu tenant-General. 


In the parish of Caddo, prior to the ar- 
riyal of the United States troops, all of 
t.he officers at Shreveport were compelled 
to abdicate by the 'Vhite League, which 
took possession of the place. Among those 
obliged to abdicate were 'Valsh, the mayor, 
Rapers, the sheriff, 'Vheaton, clerk of the 
court, Durant, the recorder, and Fergu- 
son and Renfro, administrators. Two col- 
ored men, who had given evidence in re- 
gard to frauds committed in the parish, 
were compelled to flee for their lives, 
and reached this city last night, llaving 
been smuggled through in a cargo of 
cotton. In the parish of Bossier the 'Vhite 
I
eague have attempted to force the abdica- 
tion of Judge Baker, the United States 
('ommissioner and parish judge, together 
with O'Neal, the sheriff, and \Valker, the 
clerk of the court; and they have com- 
pelled the parish and district courts to 
suspend operations. Judge Baker states 
that the White Leaguers notified him sev- 
eral times that if he became a candidate 
on the Republican ticket, or if he attempt- 
ed to organize the Republican party, he 
should not live until election. 
They also tried to intimidate him 
through his family by makiñg the same 
threats to his wife, and when told by 
him that he was a United States com- 
missioner, they notified him not to at- 
tempt to exercise the functions of his of- 
fice. In but few of the country parishes 
can it be truly aaid that the law is prop- 
erly enforced" and in some of the parishes 
the judges have not been able to hold 
court for the past two years. Human 
life in this State is held so cheaply that, 
when men are killed on account of po- President Grant said in a special mes- 
litical opinions, the murderers are regard- sage to Congress, Jan. 13, 1875: 
ed rather as heroes than as criminals in "It has been bitterly and persistently 
the localities where they reside and by alleged that Kellogg was not elected. 
the White League and their supporters. 'Vhether he was or not is not a.Itogethf'r 
An illustration of the ostracism that pre- certain, nor is it any more certain that 
vails in the State may be found in a reso- his competitor, J\fcEnery, was chosen. 
lution of a \Vhite League club in the The election was a gigantic fraud. and 
parish of De Soto, which states, "That there are no reliable r
turns of its result. 
they pledge themselves under (no?) cir- Kellogg obtained possession of the office, 
cum stances after the coming election to and in my opinion has more right to it 
employ, rent land to, or in any other man- than his competitor. 
ner give aid. comfort, or credit, to any "On Feb. 20, 1873, the committee on 
man, white or black, who 'Votes again
t privileges and elections of the Senate made 
the nominees of the white man's party." a report, in which they say they were 
Safety for individuals who express their satisfied by testimony that the manipula- 
opinion in the isolated portion of this tion of the election machinery by 'Var- 
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moth and others was equivalent to 20,000 were wounded, not mortally, and by pre- 
yotes; and they add, to recognize the tending to be dead were afterwards, during 
:l\lcEnery government' would be recogniz- the night, able to make their esca.pe. 
ing a government ba.sed upon fraud, in de- Among them was the Levi Nelson named 
fiance of the wishes and intention of the in the indictment. 
YO tel'S of the State.' Assuming the cor- '" The dead bodies of the negroes killed 
Tf'ctness of the statements in this report in this affair were left unburied until 
(and they seem to have been generally Tuesday, April 15, when they were buried 
accepted by the country), the great crime by a deputy-marshal and an officer of the 
in Louisiana, about which so much has militia from New Orleans. These persons 
been said, is, that one is holding the found fifty-nine dead bodies. They showed 
office of governor who was cheated out pistol-shot wounds, the great majority in 
of 20,000 votes, against another whose the head, and most of them in the back of 
title to the office is undoubtedly based on the head. In addition to the fifty-nine dead 
fraud, anti. in defiance of the wishes and bodies found, some charred remains of 
intentions of the voters of the State. dead bodies were discovered near the court. 
"l\Iisinformed and misju.dging as to the house. Six dead bodies were found under 
nature and extent of this report, the a warehouse, all shot in the head but one 
supporters of l\IcEnery proceeded to dis- or two, which were shot in the breast. 
place by force in some counties of the " 'The only white men injured from the 
State the appointees of Governor Kellogg"; beginning of these troubles to their close 
and on April 13, in an effort of that were Hadnot and Harris. The court-house 
kind, a butchery of citizens was com- and its contents were entirely consumed. 
mitted at Colfax, which in bloodthirsti- " 'There is no evidence that anyone 
ness and barbarity is hardly surpassed by in the crowd of whites bore any lawful 
any acts of 
avage warfare. warrant for the aTrest of any of the 
"To put this matter heyond controversy, blacks. There is no evidence that either 
1 quote from the charge of .Tudge 'Voods, Nash or Cazabat, after the affair, ever 
of the United States circuit court, to the demanded their offices, to which they had 
jury in the case of the -enited States V8. set up claim, but Register continued to act 
Cruikshank and others, in New Orleans, as parish judge, and Shaw as sheriff. 
in l\larch, 1874. He said: " 'These are facts in this case, as I un- 
'" In the case on trial there are many der
tand them to be admitted.' 
facts not in controversy. I pl'oceed to "To hold the people of Louisiana gen- 
state some of them in the presence and erally responsible for these atrocities 
hearing of counsel on hoth sidps; and if would not be just; but it is a lamentable 
I state as a conceded fact any matter that fact that insuperable obstructions were 
is disputed, they can corrpct me.' thrown in the way of punisbing these 
"After stating the origin of the diffi- murderers, and the so-called conservative 
culty, which grew out of an attempt of papers of the State not only justified the 
white persons to drive the parish judge massacre, but denounced as federal tyran- 
and sheriff, appointees of KeIJogg, from ny and despotism the attempt of the Unit- 
office, and their attempted protection by ed States officers to bring them to justice. 
colored persons, which led to some fighting Fierce denunciations ring through the 
in which quite a number of negroes were country about office-holding and election 
killed, the judge states: matters in Louisiana, while everyone 
'" l\fost of those who were not killed of the Colfax miscreants goes unwhipped 
wert'! taken prisoners. Fifteen or sixteen of justiee, and no way can be found in 
of the blacks had lifted the boa.rds and this boastpd land of civilization and Chris- 
taken refuge under the floor of the court- tianity to punish the perpetrators of this 
house. They were all captured. About bloody and monstrous crime. 
thirty-seven men were taken prisoners; "Not unlike this was the massacre in 
the number is not definitely fixed. They August last. Several Northern young men 
were kept under guard until dark. They of capital and enterprise had started the 
were led out, two by two, and shot. :1\1ost little and flourishing town of Coushatta. 
of the men were shot to death. A few Some of them were Republicans and office- 
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GEORGE). :l\Iorris had espoused the cause 
of the crown, and fled from his mansion 
with his family. 
At that council, held Oct. 16, 1776, it 
was determined to extend the army be- 
Jond the K.ing.s Bridge into \Vestchester 
county, abandoning the island, except- 
ing the strong work known a8 Fort \Vash- 
illgton, on the highest point of the isl- 
a.nJ. Arranged in four divisions, under 
Generals Lee, Heath, Sullivan, and Lin- 
('oIn, the anny concentrated at the vil- 
lage of \Yhité Plains, and formed an in- 
trenched camp. The two armies were 
each about 13,000 strong. On the morn- 
ing of Oct. 28, after a series of skirmi
hes, 
1,600 men from Delaware and l\[aryland 
had taken post on Chatterton's Hill, 
a lofty eminence west of the Bronx 
River, 0; and to these Gcneral .l\IcDougall 
led reinforcements, with two picces of 
cannon under Capt. Alexander Hamilton, 
and took the chief command there. 
\Vashillgton, with the rest of the army, 
was on the lower ground just north of the 
village. 
'rhe British army advanc('d to the at- 
ington's army, and hcm th(,111 in on the tack in two divisio
s, the right led by Sir 
upper part of l\Ianhattan Island. To do l{cnry Clinton and the left by Generals 
this he landed a considerable force at De Heister and Erskine. Howe was with 
Throgg's Point, \Vestchester county, and the latter. He had moved with great cau- 
sent armed ships up the Hudson to cut off tion sinee his landing. Inclining his 
supplieB Lor the Americans by water from army to th
 lrft, he planted almost twenty 
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holdcrs under Kellogg. They were therefore 
doomcd to death. Six of them were seized 
and carried a way from their homes and 
murdered in cold blood. No one has been 
punished; and the conservative press of 
the State denounced all efforts to that 
end, and boldly justified the crime." 
The House on l\larch 1, 1875, by a strict 
party vote, 155 Republicans to 86 Demo- 
crats, recognized the J{,ellogg government. 
The Senate did the same on :March 5, by 
33 to 23, also a pa.rty vote. 
White Mountains, in New Hampshire, 
cO\'ering 1,300 square miles in several 
:5hort ranges. In the Prcsidential range 
tower the peaks of :l\Iounts \Vashington, 
(L
86 feet; Adams, 5,819; Jefferson, 5,736; 

Iadison, 5,381; Monroe, 5,306; Jackson, 
l.nd others. They were called 1Vaumbek 
olE ethna by the Indians, a name adopted 
by "Thittier in his ballad of Mary Garvin: 


"From the heart of \Vaumbek 
Iethna. 
From the lake that never falls, 
Falls the 8a('0 in the green lap 
Of Conway's intervales." 


l\Iount 'Vashington has a carriage-road 
ascending its rocky slope to the summit. 
The first cog-rail mountain railway in 
the world was built to the summit in 
1868-60, rising 3,730 feet in less than 3 
miles, the steepest grade being 131f.
 inches 
in a yard. 
White Plains, BATTLE AT. General 
Howe dared not attack the intrenched 
American camp on Harlem Height
, 

o he attf'mptpd to gain the rear of "Vash- 
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WASHIXGTO
'S HEADQUARTERS AT WIIITE PLAINS. 


the north and west. Perceiving the gath- 
ering of danger, \Vashington called a 
council of war at his headquarters on 
Harlem Heights, which was the deserted 
mansion of Roger l\Iorris, who mar- 
ried l\Jary Phillipse (see \Y ASHIKGTON, 
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WHITEFIELD 


Gloucester, 
England, De c. 
16, 1714; was a 
religious en- 
thusiast in very 
early life, fast- 
ing twice a 
'week for thirty- 
six hours, and 
at the age of 
eighteen be- 
came a member 
of the club in 
which the de- 
nomina tion 0 f 
:àl e th 0 dists 
took its rise. He became intimately as- 
sociated in religious matters with John 
and Charles \Vesley. In 173G he was or- 
dained deacon, and preached wit11 such ex- 
traordinary effect the next Sunday that a 
complaint was made that he had driven 
fifteen pel'sons mad. The same year the 
\Yesleys accompanied Oglethorpe to Geor- 
gia, and in 1737 John \Vesley invited 
\Vhiteficld to join him in his work in 
America. Hc came in l\Iay, 1738; and after 
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CH.\TTEHTO
'S HILL, FROM THE RAILWAY STATIO
. 


field-pieces on the slope south of the vil- 
lage, and under co,-er of these a bridge 
was constructed, and British and German 
boops passed the Bronx and a Uacked 
the .Americans on Chatterton's Hill. 
Hamilton's little battery made them re- 
coil at first, hut, being l'eillfOl'ced, they 
drO\'e the Americans from their position. 
:\JeDougall led his troops to \Yashington's 
camp, leaving the British in possession of 
the hill. \Yashing'ton's breastworks were 
composed of corn-
talks 
cm-ered rather hastily and 
lightly by earth; but they 
a ppeared so formidable 
that Howe dared not at- 
tack them, but waited for 
reinforcements. Just as 
thpy appeared a severe 
storm of wilHl and rain 
set in. \Vashington per- 
c('Ï\-ing Howe's advantage, 
wi thdrew under cover of 
darkness, in the night of 
Oct. 31, behind intrench- 
n1f'nt
 on thc hills of 
Korth ('astle, towards the 
Croton nivcr. HO\yc did 
not follow; but, falling' 
hack, cncamped on the 
heights of Fordham. The 
loss of the 
\.mericans in 
the skirmishes on Oct. 2ß, 
and thf' battle on the 28th, 
did not excf'pd. probably, 
300 11H'11 in kil1f'(l, WOlll1lkd, 
and 1)J'isOlH'l"s: that of the 
British wasabout-the samc. 
Whitefield, GEORGE, 
clergyman; born in 
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WHITEHEAD-WHITING 


laboring four months, and perfecting plans Whitehouse, JAMES HORTON, designer; 
for founding an orphan-house at Savannah, born in Staffordshire, England, Oct. 28, 
he returned to England to receive priest's 1833; came to the United States and 
orders and to collect funds for carrying settled in New York; and after 1858 was 
out his benevolent plans. \Yith more than connected with Tiffany & Co., jewellers. 
$5,000 collected he returned to Savannah, He designed the vase presented to \Yilliam 
and there founded an orphan-house and Cullen Bryant, and other notable artistic 
school, laying the first brick himself for productions in silver. He died in 1902. 
the building, March 25, 17
10. He named Whitehouse, ROBERT TREAT, lawyer; 
it "Bethesda "-a house of mercy. It born in Augusta, Me., 
I[arch 27, 1870; 
afterwards became eminently useful. graduated at Harvard University in 1801, 
Mr. Whitefield was early accustomed to and at Harvard Law School in 1893; was 
preach to large congregations assembled admitted to the bar in the same year; 
in the open air. He travelled and preach- elected attorney for Cumberland county, 
ed much in America. On Boston Common Me., in September, lüOO. He is the au- 
he addressed 20,000 people at one time, thoI' of Equity Jurisdiction; Pleading and 
and was distinctly heard by all. Inde- Practice in Maine; and ConstitutionfLl, 
pf'lldent in his theology, he did not entire- Judicial, and Commercial llistories of 
ly agree with anybody. Although he was Maine, in the History of the New Eng- 
active in the establishment of the J\1eth- land States (4 volumes). 
odist denomination, he disagreed with Whiteside, PETER, patriot; born in 
'Yesley on point!!! of doctrine, and was Puten, England, in 1752; settled in Phila- 
finally an evangelist without the disci- delphia, where he became a prosperous 
pline of any denomination. \Vhitefield merchant; advanced much of his wealth 
crossed the Atlantic many times, and during the Revolutionary War to pro- 
made tours in America from Georgia to vide shoes for the American soldiers; and 
New Hampshire. In September, 1769, he was sent by \Vashington to France to ar- 
started on his seventh tour there, and the range for better trading facilities with 
day before his death he preached two the American colonies. In conjunction 
hours at Exeter, N. H., and the same with his brother, William Whiteside, and 
ev-ening addressed a crowd in the open air Robert Morris, he sent to the East In- 
at Newburyport. He died of asthma the dies the first merchant vessel from the 
next day in N ewburyport, Mass., Sept. 30, \Vestern Hemisphere to trade there. He 
1770, and was buried under the pulpit died in Philadelphia, Pa., in December, 
of the Federal Street Church in that 1828. 
town. Whitfield, HENRY, clergyman; born 
Whitehead, WILLIAM: ADEE, historian: in England in 1597; received a university 
born in Newark, N. J., Feb. 19, 1810; be- education; admitted to the bar, and after- 
came a surveyor and made a survey of wards took orders in the Church of Eng- 
Key West. Fla., in 1828; was United land; emigrated to New England and 
States customs colJector there in 1830- settled in New Haven in 1637; was one of 
38; then removed to New York and be- the founders of Guilford, Conn., in 1639. 
came a stock-broker. He was one of the He returned to England in 1650, and was 
founden; of the Newark Library Associa- minister in \Vinchester, where he died in 
tion and was corresponding secretary of 1658. He wrote A Farther Discovery of 
the New Jersey Historical Society from the Present State of the Indians in New 
itB establishment in 1845 till his" dea t h. E l d t 
ng an , e c. 
He was the author of East Jersey Under Whiting, HENRY, military officer; born 
the Proprietary Governments j Papers of in Lancaster, Mass., about 1790; joined the 
Lewis 
[orris, Governor of N ew Jersey; army in 1808; promoted first lieutenant 
Analyhcal Index to the Oolonial Docu- in 1811; was placed on the staff of Gen. 
mcnts of New Jersey, in the State Paper John P. Boyd, and afterward8 on that of 
O
c
 in England j Biographical Sketch of Gen. Alexander Macomb; promoted cap- 
lVdl1am Franklin j Oontributions to the tain in 1817; was chief quartermaster 
Early History of Perth Amboy etc. He of the army of General Taylor during the 
died in Perth Amboy, N. J., Au
. 8, 1884. Mexican War; won distinction at Buena 
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\'Tista, in recognition of which he was Joseph E. Johnston. He was a brigadier- 
brevetted brigadier-general, United States general in the battle of Bull Run, and was 
army, Feb. 23, 1847. His publications in- promoted major-general in 1863. He 
clude Ontu:ay, the Son of the Forest (a built Fort Fisher, at the mouth of the 
poem); Life of Zebulon M. Pike, in Cape Fear River, and was in command 
Sparks's AnwTican Biography j joint au- during both atta.cks upon it (see FISHER, 
thor of Histol'ical and Scientific Sketches :FORT). He ,vas severely wounded in its 
of 
Michigan, etc.; and editor of 1'Jlashing- defence; was made prisoner by General 
ton's Relwlutionary Orders Issued During Terry; and died of his wounds on Gov- 
the Years 1ì"'i8, 1780, 1181, Oind 1182, ernor's Island, New York, l\Iarch 10, 
Sdected from the JIBS. of John 1Vhiting. 1865. 
He died in St. Louis, 1\10., Sept. 16, 1851. Whitman, l\IARCUS, pioneer j born in 
Whiting, NATHAN, military officer; Rushville, N. Y., Sept. 4, 1802 j studied 
born in Windham, Conn., 
1ay 4, 1724 j medicine, and was made a medical mis- 
graduated at Yale College in 1743; be- siona.ry to Oregon by the American board 
came a merchant in New Haven in 1745; in 1834. After living in Oregon a number 
appointed lieutenant-colonel of the 2d of years he discovered that the English 
Connecticut Regiment at the outbreak of were discouraging American emigrants 
the French and Indian 'Var in 1755 j was from settling th.ere, and were colonizing it 
with CoI. Ephraim \Villiams when that offi- with English settlers. Late in 1842 he set 
cer was surprised by the French and Ind- out for 'Vashington, D. C., and arriving 
ians, and upon his death retreated with there in :l\Iarch, 1843, gave the government 
great coolness and skill j promoted colonel valuable information which led to exten- 
in 1756 and served to the close of the war. sive colonization on the part of Americans, 
He died in.Xew Haven, Conn., April 9, 1771. and in all probabiJity kept Oregon from 
Whiting, \VILLIAM HENRY, naval offi- falling into the hands of the British. He, 
eer; born in New York City, July 8, 1843; his wife, two adopted children, and ten 
gradua.ted at the United States Naval others were killed by the Indians in 
Academy in 1863; was with the West \Vaülatpu, Or., Nov. 29, 1847. 
Gulf Squadron on the flag-ship Hartford Whitman, \VALT, poet; born in West 
in 1863-65; won distinction by burning Hills, Long Island, N. Y., l\fay 31, 1819; 
the blockade-runner Iranhoe, though de- received a public school education; 
f('nded by the guns of Fort 
Iorgan, July learned the printer's trade j taught school 
5, 1864 j raised the American flag at for a time; and later learned the carpen- 
the fall of Fort Gaines; was present dur- ter's trade. During the Civil War he 
ing the action of :Uobile Bay and at the was a nurse in the Federal military hos- 
capitulation of Fort l\Iorgan j he was pro- pitals; and was a government clerk in 
moted captain, June 19, 1897 j went to 1865-73. lIe was editor of the Brooklyn 
the Philippines in command of the Mo- Daily Eagle j a contributor to the Demo- 
nadnock in 1898; was in command of the c1'atic Rm,iew; established The Freedman 
cruiser Oharleston when the insurrection in 1850 j and wrote Drum Taps j Leaves of 
began in the islands; participated in the Grass, etc. He died in Camden, N. J., 
battles around 1\fanila., and was present l\Iarch 26, 1892. 
in the action at Caloocan. In 1\Iay, 1899, Whitmer, DAVID, Mormon j born in 
hp was placed in command of the Bos- Harrisburg, Pa., Jan. 7, 1805; became a 
ton; in 1900 of the Independence j and in farmer in Ontario county, N. Y., in 1829. 
July, 1902, took command of the naval In June of that year he, together with 
station in Hawaii. Oliver Cowdery and Joseph Smith, went 
Whiting, WILLIAM HENRY CHASE, into a woods near his home to investi- 
military officer; born in :Mississippi about gate the alleged discovery of the golden 
lR25; graduated at West Point in 1845, plates of the Book of 
ßIormon. While 
pntered the engineer corps, and in Feb- praying in a quiet place these men claimed 
ruary, 1861. Jeft the National army and a bright light shone around them and an 
entered the Confederate service, as chief angel appeared with seven golden plates 
engineer with the rank of major, in the which they were commanded to examine. 
Army of the Shenandoah, under Gen. They were, moreover, enjoined to tell their 
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('\.perÌeuce to the world. This tJw
? did in in one vohnne; studied art in El1rope for 
a statement appended to the Book of Mor- four yeats; and established herself in 
mon where it is written that they, Boston in 1872. AUlOng her works are 
" t h;oufTh the grace of God an.d our Lonl statues of Samuel Adams, Lief Erikson, 
.1 csus Christ., have sccn the plat('s which etc., and busts of Ethiopia, Uoma, etc. 
('ontain this )'ecord, which is the l'crord Whitney, .EDWARD BALDWiN, lawyer; 
of the people of Nephi:' 1\1r. \Yhitmer born in New IbH'cn, Conn., Aug. Hi, 18.')7; 
withdr('w from the 1\10nnon Church in graduat('d at Yale Ulli\T('n::1Ïty in 1878; 
J UHP, 1838, and relllo\Ted to Richmond, admitted to the bar in 1880; was assist- 
::\10. His reasons for leaving that body ant Attorney-General of the Lnited States 
are contained in a publication entitled in 1893-97, in which capacity he par- 
t n 
-taarcss to all Bc1iCl:crs in Christ. ticipa.ted in the argunwnt on the income- 
These include, tbe creation of high priests tax case, the Debs trial, etc. In ISB8 
in 18:11; the making puùlic of many reY- he secured the first decision against a 
C'lations; the formation of a congrega- manufacturing monopoly und('r the fed- 
tion of Danites in the Far 'Vest in 1838; eral anti-trust law, in the trial of tl\e 
the doctrine of polygamy, etc. He died Cast-Iron Pipe Trust. He is the author 
in Richmond, 1\10., Jan. 2;), 1888. See of 7.'he .4.dvice and Consent of t7u' Sen- 

1()R'roXS. ate; Oommercial Rctariation Betlcern the 
Whitmore, 'VILT,L\)[ HENRY, genealo- Statrs,. Rcriprorify T..r,cJislat1on: Income- 
gist; born in DOl'chcstf'r. 1\Iass., Sept. 6, Tax Decision; Federal Judges and Quasi 
1836; l'ecei\Ted a puùlic school education, .Judf/rs, ctc. 
and engag('d in business, devoting his Whitney, ELI, inventor; born in 'Vest- 

pare timc to historical research. His horo, 1\Iass., Dec. 8, 17G.3; graduated at 
publications incJudp The lmrrican Gene- Yale College in 1702; obtained a collegiate 
alu,qist,. Jl(U
sarhllsrtt,
 ri,.il List, 16.16- education largely by the earnings of his 
17"'1" Copp's II ill Epitaphs: History of own hands. In the J'('ar of his graduation 
the Old State llo'llsP, etc. He also pre- he went to Georgia, became an inmate of 
pared the I.101CS of Adoption,: l(evision of thc family of 1\lrs. (ienpral Greene, and 
tlte fYity Orùinances,. Report of the State there invented his cotton-gin, which gave 

';('al,. etc. He died in 1900. a wonderful impulse to the cultivation 
Whitney, "'\DDIRO
 0., soldier; born in of the cotton-plant, rendering it an enor- 
\Yaldo, 1\le., Oct. 20. IR2!1; became a me- mOllS item in the foreign and domestic 
chanic in I..owell, 'l\[ass.; and joined the Gth commerce of thc rnited Statps. 
::\ra
sachusetts Yoluntcer 1\Iilitia. He ac- The sepds of the cotton raised in the 
companied the regiment on its march to 'Vnit('d States adlwred so firmly to the 
the defence of the national capital, and fibrp that it was difficult to separate them 
while passing through Baltimore, 1\Id., from it. The seeds were s('parated from 
A pril In, 18G}. was killed durinO' the at- the cotton-wool hy the slow process of 
tack on the regimcnt by the moh.
 LUTHER picking by lland, which was chi('fly done 
C. I.JADD (born in .Alexandria, N. H., D('(>. by negro women and childr('n. The separa- 
22, IH42), also a medlanic in Lowen and tion of one pound of the wool from the 
a comrade of \Yhitney, fell in the same at- s('eds was regarùed as a gooù day's work 
tack, piel'('cd by s('ypral Imll('ts. Tllf'se for one woman. So Jimited was the lWo- 
were the first casualties in the National duction on account of the lahor that even 
army in tIle Civil \Var. The common- higil prices did not stimulate its culti- 
wealth of 1\fassachusetts and the city of vation. and the entire cotton crop in the 
Lowell caused the remains of the two United States in 1791 was only al)out 
"first martyrs" to be placed beneath an 2,000,000 pounds. The folJowing y{,
1T 
imposing momm1Pnt of Concord granite, 'Yhitney accepted an invitation to teach 
ere
ted in 1\Icrrimac Rquare, Lowell, and the children of a (iporgia pJantf'r. He a1'- 
dedlcatcd 
Tune 17, 186.3. rived there too Jate, and the widow of 
..Whitney, ANNE. sculptor; born in General Greene, living near, gave the 
"atf'rtown, l\la
s., in September, 1821; young strangf'r a home in her nouse. He 
rpcpived a prh'ate school education; wrote displayed much inventive genius, which 
a nnmber of poems which were collected 1\Irs. Greene encouraged. 
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One day some gentlemen at her table 
expressed a regret tlm t there was no ma- 
chine by which the cotton-wool could be 
readily separated from the seed. "Apply 
to my young friend here," said 1\'[rs. 
(
r('elH'; .. he eall make anything." \Vhit- 
ney had then never 8('('n a cotton-seed with 
wool adhering. He was fur- 
ni
hed with some. \\"ith 
rude plantation tools he 
constructed a machine that 
performed the work. This 
was the origin of the saw- 
gin, which, with some im- 
proyements, is universally 
used on American planta- 
tions. Some of 1\1rs. Greene's 
neighbors were called in to 
see the working of it. They 
were astonished and delight- 
ed. Phineas :Miller, a col- 
lege-mate of \Yhitney, had 
come to Georgia, and soon 
became the second husband 
of 1\lrs. Greene. Having 
some money, he formed a 
f'opartnership with \Yhitney 
in the manufacÌlne of gins. 

'he machine was 10f'ked 
from public view until a 
patent could be procured. 
Planters came from all parts 
of South CaTolina and 
Georgia to see the wonder- 
ful machine which could do 
the work in a day of 1,000 
women. The worksllOp of 
tIle Ït1Yentor was broken 
into and the model was 
carried off. Irnperfect macllines Wfre mercia], and political history of the coun- 
made hy common nwchanics, which in- try for seventy years. The increased pro- 
jurecl the fibre and defamed the machine duction of cotton made an enormous de- 
for a while. mand for slaye-labor in the preparation 
The gin was patented (1793) before any of the soil, the ingathering of the harvest, 
wpre madp. The violators of the patent and the preparation of it for market. Its 
wpre prospcut(>d, but packed juries gave effects upon the industrial pursuits of 
f:wcpping yerdicts against the owners. nearly one-half the nation were nlarvel- 
Even Rtflte legislatures broke their bar- louse Such, also, were its effects upon the 
gains with them, or, like South Carolina, moral and intellectual condition of the 
long delayed to fulfil them; and when, in people in the cotton-growing States. Be- 
]812, \Yhitney asked Congress for an ex- fore 1808 (after which time the national 
tension of his patpnt, the members from Constitution prohibited the prosecution of 
the cotton-growing Rtates, whose con sti t- the African slave-trade) enormous nnm- 
lwnts had been enriclwd by the invention, bel's of slaves wpre brought to the country. 
vellf'men;Jy opposed the prayer of the The institution had been unprofitable, and 
petitioner, and it was denied. Thence- was dying. The cotton-gin revived it, 
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forth those who had wronged "
hitney, in 
defiance of law and justice, were penuitteù 
to continue the wrong under the protection 
of law. The immediate influence of \Yhit- 
ney's cotton-gin upon the dying institution 
of slave)'y was most remarkable. It play- 
ed an imlJ01"Ìant ptu.t in the social, com- 


ELI WHITNEY. 
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maùe it strong and powerful, and cott.on, that capacity edited the Ticknor Catalogue 
its representative, assumed to be kUIg of H]Janish Literature and other similar 
of the nation, and for fifty years swayed publications. In 1899 he succeeded Her- 
an imperial sceptre, almost unchalleng
d. bert Putnam as librarian of the Boston 
Eli 'Yhitney, a Yankee schDd-master, b
llt Public Library. 
the throne of King Cotton, but was denIed Whitney, \YILLIAM COLLINS, capitalist; 
his just wages by the subjects of the born in Conway, l\lass., July 15, 1841; 
monarch. T.he legislature of South Caro- graduated at Yale University in 1863, and 
Una voted him $50,000, which, after vexa- at the Harvard Law School in 1865; ad- 
tious delays and lawsuits, was finally paid. mitted to the bar and began practising 
North Carolina allowed him a percentage in New York; a!-'sisted in organizing the 
for the use of the gin for five years. Con- Young l\!(:'n's Democratic Çlub in 1871; 
gresE! having l'f'fusf'd to renew his patent, was active in the movemf'nt against the 
he engaged in the manufacture of fil'e- Tweed I'iug; and Secrf'tary of the Navy 
arms for the government during the 'Varin 1885-89, during which pf'riod the crf'a.- 
of 1812-15, and finaJIy gained a fortune. tion of the" new navy" was begun. He 
He died in New Haven, Conn., Jan. 8, 182.3. was largely interested in street railways. 
Whitney, FREDERIC AL"GUHTTTS, cJergy- He died in New York City, Feb. 2, 1904. 
man; born in Quincy, :l\fass., Sept. 13, Whitney, 'VJI
LIAM DWIGHT, philolo- 
1812; graduated at Harvard College in gist; Lorn in Northampton. lHass., Feb. 
1833 and at its Divinity School in 1838; n, 1827; graduated at \\ïJIiams College 
was pastor at Brighton, l\lass., in 18-13- in 1845; studied in Europe till 1853; was 
59. He was the author of Historical !>rofesOl' of Sanskrit in Yale University 
Sketch of the Old Ohurch at Quincy; from 1854 till his death, in New Haxen, 
Bio.Q'raphy of JantCS Holton, etc. He died June 7, 18!)4. In 18:')7-84 he was con'f'- 
in Brighton, 
lasH., Oct. 21, 1880. sponding secretary of the American Ori- 
Whitney, HEXRY CLAY, lawyer; born ental Society, and in 1884-90, its pre8i- 
in Detroit, l\Ie., Feb, 23, 1831; received a dent. He contributed articles on Oriental 
collegiate education; became intimately rhilology to Appleton's American Cyclo- 
acquainted with Abraham lân('oln in lJædia; and was editor-in-chief of The 
] 8,)4; and was paymaster in tIle Pnited Century D'ictiunary. 
States army in 18Gl-6.3. He is the au- Whiton, .JoRN )'iILToN, clergyman; 
thor of Life on the Circuit 'lDÏth T.lincoln; born in 'Vinchendon, Mass., Aug. 1, 1785; 
[.lincoln's Lost Ftpeech; Lincoln in Remi- graduated at Yale CoIlege in 1805; was 
niscent and Colloquial Jfoods, etc. pastor of a Presbyterian church in 
Whitney
 HEXRY HOWARD, military Andover, N. H., in 1808-53. His publica- 
officf'r; born in Glpn Hope, Pa., Dec. 25, tions include UriC'f Not'iccs of the TOW1t of 
lR6ü; graduated at the United States Antrim. in the Collections of the New 

Iilitary Acadpmy in 18!)2 and was as- Hampshire Historical Society; Rketches 
signed to the 4th ArtilIery as first Heu- of the Early History of New Hampsh'ire, 
tenant. In 18B8, under the guise of an 1623-188.1, etc. He died in Antrim, N. 
English sailor, he made a military recon. H., Sept. 28, 1856. 
nois<:;ance of Porto Rico and gained in- Whitside, SAMUEL l\IAR2\[ADID{E, miIi- 
formation which General J'vIiles made the tary officer; born in Toronto, Canada, 
basis of his campaign against that isl- Jan. 9, 1839; joined the United States 
and. He was captain and assistant ad- army in 1858; served throughout the 
jutant-gpnf'I'al on the staff of General Civil 'Val' with the üth Cavalry; was then 
)files during the war with Spain; was assigned to duty on the frontier, where he 
afterwards promoted lieutenant - colonel servpd for twenty-five J'pars. In Decem- 
and became aide-de-camp to Lieutenant- bel', 18!}0, he captured Rig Foot and his 
Genf'ral l\files. 400 Sioux warriors. and lpd his regiment 
Whitney, JA
ES LYMAN, librarian; at the battle of 'Vounded Knee. During 
born in Northampton, 
Iass., Nov. 28, the war with Spain he commanded the 
1835; graduated at Yale College in 1856; 5th Cavalry; was transferred to the lOth 
was chif'f of the catalogue department in Cavalry in October, 1898; and went to 
the Yale library for many years and in Cuba in l\Iay, 1899, where he was placec1 
2:>2 
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in command of the Department of San- Whittemore, Al\IOS, inventor; born in 
tiago and Puerto Principe in January, Cambridge, :1\Iass., April I!), I7;")!); rearcù 
ItiOO. On the reorganization of the regu- a fanner; became a gunsmith; and thpn, 
lar army, in lUOI, he wa::; promoted brig- with his brothpr, a manufacturer of cot- 
adier-general. ton and wool-carùl'-', or card-cloth. lIe 
Whittaker, ALEXANDER, clergyman; claimcù to have inventcù a machine for 
born in England; accompanied Sir Thomas puncturing the leather and setting the 
Dale to Virginia in 1611; was a mission- wires, which was patented in 1797. Before 
ary. Sir Thomas haù been active in plant- that time the work had been performf'.J 
ing a settlement at Henrico, composeù slowly by hand. The establishment of 
largely of Hollanders, and 1\lr. \Yhittaker, spinning machinery in New England (see 
who was a decidedly Low Churchman, SLATER, SAMUEL) had made the busines
 
it was thought would be in sympathy with of card-making profitable, and so useful 
them, and so he seems to have been. He was \Yhittemore's machine that the patent 
,vas pUl'itanical in his proclivities. "The was sold for $150,000. His brother Sam- 
surplice," says Purchas, "was not even uel aftf'rwards repurchased it and carried 
spoken of in his parish." He organized on the business of making card-cloth. 
a. congregation at Henrico, and there he 
\mos died in 'Vest Cambridge, March 27, 
preached until 1617, when he was drowned. 1828. 
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Whittier, JOHN GREENLEAF, poet; born 
in Haverhill, 1\Iass., Dec. 17, 1807. His 
pat'ents were Qnakf'rs, and he was a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends till his death. 
Cntil he was eighteen years old he worked 
on his father's farm, and sent occasionally 
some verses to the local newspaper-Hav- 
erhill Ga:::ette. Sometimes he worked at 
Rhoemaking. In I82U he became editor of 
the 
4111erican illunufacturer, in Boston. 
The next year he was editing in Hartford, 
Conn.; and in lR:12-:16 he f'dited the Ga- 
zette, at Haverhill. His first publication 
of any prf'tf>nsion was his JÆgcnd8 of N rw 
FJn!77anil ( 1821 ) . Otlwrs Roon followf'd. 
As early af-J 18:1:1 np hegan to battle for 
the frf'f'dom of t11C Rlavps, and ne never 
cea
ed warfare until thf' slave system dis- 
appearf'd in 18fi:1. Hf' was elected spcre- 
tary of tlu> Anti-slayery RoC'if'ty in 18:16, 
and editpd, in Philadplpllia. the Pcnn.
yl- 
'rania Fr('rHla1J" df'yotf>d to itR prinC'iplf's. 
In 1840 he rf>moved to Auwsbury, 1\la8s., 
wJH're he rcsidf>d nntil about IRi8, culti- 
vating a small farm. In 1847 lIe became 
('orre
ponding editor of tne National E1"a, 
an anti-slavery paper published at 'Vash- 
ington, D. C. l\fr. \Yllittif'r was a thor- 
oughly AmeriC'an poet, and most of his 
versf'S were inspired by current events. 
The spirit of lunnanity, df'mocracy, and 
patriotism exprf'ssed in his poems and 
prose writings made the public regard 
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him with reverential affection. He died 
in Hampton Falls, N. H., Sf'pt. 7, 18!)2. 
The Oentennial Hymn. - The following 
hymn by 1\11'. \\Thittier was sung at the 
opening of the Centennial Exposition in 
1876: 


"Our fathers' God! from out whose hand 
rrhe centuries fall like grains of sand, 
"Te meet to-day, united, free, 
And loyal to our land and Thee, 
'1'0 thank Thee for the era done, 
And trust Thee for the opening one. 


"Here, where of old, by Thy design, 
The fathers spake that word of Thine, 
"'hose echo is the glad refrain 
Of rended bolt and falling chain, 
To grace our festal time, from all 
The zones of earth onr guests we call. 


U He with us while the New ,Yo rId greets 
The Old "
orld, thronging all its streets, 
linv('iling all the triumphs won 
By art or toil beneath the sun; 
And unto common good ordain 

rhls rivalship of hand and brain. 


U Thou, who hast here In concord furled 
The war-flags of a gathered world, 
Beneath our 'Yestern skies fulfil 
The Orient's mission of good-will, 
And, freighted with love's Golden Fleec
 
Send back the Argonauts of peace. 


U For art and labor met in truce, 
For beauty made the bride of use, 
'Ye thank Thee, while, withal, we crave 
The austere virtues strong to save, 
The honor proof to place or gold, 
The manhood never bought nor sold. 
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\YhiUier was pre-eminently the poet of 
the anti-slavery conflict. Thel'e is almost 
no phase of the great wrong and almost 


( 1833), on 'l'he Abolitionists: their Senti- 
ments and Objects. 
The L'ife of lVhitticr, by Samuel T. 
Pickard, is especially full, touching his 
work against slavery and his general po- 
litical life, which was much more active 
than is commonly supposed. There are 
briefer biographies by Underwood, Kenne- 
dy, and Linton, and interesting volumes 
of personal reminiscences by 

 ", :Mrs. l\fary B. Claflin and 
.Mrs. James T. Fields. 
The Anti - slavery Con- 
vention of 1833.-By John 
G. \Vhittier. Written in 
1874. Copyright, 1888, by 
.Tohn Greenleaf \Vhittier.* 


II Oh! make Thou us, through centuries long, 
In peace secure. in justice strong; 
Around our gifts of freedom draw 
'l'he safeguards of Thy righteous law; 
And cast in some diviner mould, 
Let 'the new cycle shame the old 1" 


"'" 


1 , 
j ,., 


In the gray twilight of a 
chill day of late November, 
forty years ago, a dear 
friend of mine, residing in 
Roston, made his appear- 
ance at the old farm-house 
in East Haverhill. He had 
been deputed by the aboli- 
tionists of the city, Win- 
iam L. Garrison, Samuel E. 
Sewall, and others, to in- 
form me of my appointment 
as a delegate to the con- 
vention about to be held in 
Philadelphia for the forma- 
tion Jf an American anti- 
slavery society, and to urge 
upon me the necessity of my 
attendance. 
Few words of persuasion, 
however, were needed. I 
was unused to travelling; 
my life had be<>n spent on 
a secluded farm; and the 
journey, mostly by stage- 
coach, at that time was really a formidable 
one. Moreover, the few abolitionists were 
everywhere spoken against, their persons 
threatened, and in some insbtnces a price 
set on their heads by Southern legislators. 
Pennsylvania was on the b01'ders of sla- 
very, and it needed small effort of imag- 
ination to picture to one's self the 
breaking up of the convention and mal- 
treatment of its members. This latter 
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no episode in the struggle for its aboli- 
tion whi('h is not the subject of some 
Imrning poem from his pen. \Vhittier's 
prose writings against slavery were also 
numerous-he was a vigorous polemic- 
anù thf>se papPI's, twenty in number, may 
he found together in vol. vii, of the River- 
side edition. Among them are the pam- 
phlet ,Justice and Expediency, which he 
refers to in his account of the conven- 
tion of 1833 as his first venture in au- 
· Reprinted by permission from Whittier's 
thorship, and his two letters to the Jef- Prose "Torks, published by Houghton, Mifflin 
fersonian and T'imes, Richmond, Va. & Co. 
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eonsiùera tion I do not think weighed much 
with me, although I was better prepared 
for serious dangel' than for anything like 
personal indignity. I had read Governor 
Trumbull's description of the tarring and 
feathering of his hero .M:acFingal, when, 
after the application of the melted tal', 
the feather bed was ripped open and 
shaken over him, until 


"Xot l\Iaia's son, with wings for ears, 
Such plumes about his visage wears, 
Nor l\Iilton's six-winged angel gathers 
Such superfluity of feathers"; 


finement. Our worthy friend the clergy- 
man bore it a while in painful silence, 
but at last felt it his duty to utter words 
of remonstrance and admonition. The 
leader of the young roisterers listened 
with ludicrous mock gravity, thanked 
him for hIs exhortation, and, expressing 
fears that the extraordinary effort had 
exhausted his strength, invited him to take 
a drink with hiIn. :E'ather Thurston 
buried his grieved face in his coat-col- 
lar, and wisely left the young reprobates 
to their own devices. 
On reaching Philadelphia, we at once 
betook ourselves to the humble dwelling 
on Fifth Street ocenpied by E\'an Lewis, 
a plain, earnest Ulan and liff'long aboli- 
tionist, wIto had been largely interested 
in preparing the way for the cunvf'ntion. 
Tn one ref'pect the time of our assem- 
bling sef'med unfavorable. The Society of 
Friends, upon whose co-operation we had 
counted, had but recently been rent 
asunder by one of those unhappy contro- 
versies which so often mark the decline 
of practical righteousness. The nlartyr- 
age of the society had passed, wealth and 
luxury had taken the place of the old 
simplicity; there was a growing conform- 
ity to the maxims of the world in trade 
and fashion, and with it a corresponding 
unwillingness to hazard respectability by 
the adyoeacy of unpopular reforms. Un- 
profitable speculation and disputation on 
one hand, and a vain attempt on the other 
to enforce uniformity of opinion, had 
measurably lost sight of the fact that 
the end of the gospel is love, and that 
charity is its crowning virtue. After a 
long- and painful struggle the disruption 
had taken place. The shattered frag- 
ments, under the name of Orthodox and 
Hicksite, so like and yet so separate in 
feeling, confronted each other as hostile 
sects; and 


and, I confess, I was quite unwilling to 
undergo a martyrdom which my best 
fl'iends could bcarcely refrain from laugh- 
ing at. But a summons like that of Gar- 
1 ison's bugle-blast coulù scarc('ly be un- 
heeded by one who, from birth anù edu- 
cation, held fast the traditions of that 
earlier aholitionism which, under the lead 
of Benf'zet and \V oolman, had effaced from 
the Society of Friends every vestige of 
slave-holding. I had thro\vn myself, with 
a young man's fervid f'nthusiasm, into 
a movement which commended itself to 
my reason and conscience, to my love of 
country and my sense of duty to God and 
my felImy-men. :!\Iy first venture in author- 
ship was the publication at nlY own ex- 
pense, in the spring of 1833, of a pamphlet 
entitled Justice and Expediency, on the 
monl.l and political evils of slavery and 
the duty of emancipation. Under such 
circumstances I could not hesitate, but 
preparf'd at once for my journey. It was 
necessary that I should start on the mor- 
row; and the intervening time, with a 
small allowance of sleep. was spent in pro- 
viding for the care of the farm and home- 
stead during my absence. 
So the next morning I took the stage 
for Boston, stopping at the ancient hos- 
telry known as the Eastern Stage Tavern; 
a nd on the day following, in company with 
\Villialll Lloyd Garrison, I left for Kew 
York. At that city we were joined by 
other delegatf's, among them David 
Thurston, a Congrf'gational minister from 
l\laine. On our way to Philadelphia we 
took, as a mattf'r of necessary economy, 
a Recond-class conveyance, and found our- 
selves, in consequence, among rough and \Ye found about forty members assem- 
hilarious companions, whose language was bled in the parlors of our friend Lewis, 
1l101'e noteworthy for strength than re- and after some general conversation Lewis 
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.. Never either found another 
To free the hollow heart from paining: 
They stood a100f, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs that hav(' be('n torn asunder, 
A dreary sea now flows between; 
But neith('r rain nor frost nor thunder 
Ca.n wholly do away, I ween, 
The marks of that which once has been." 
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tively young men, some in middle age, 
and a few beyond that period. They w{>re 
nearly all plainly dressed, with a view to 
comfort rather than clC'gauee. 1\Iany of 
the faces turned toward::; me wore a look 
of e
pectan('y and suppl'e
sed puthnsiasIll. 
All had the earuestlles::; which Illight he 
expeeted of men engaged in an enterprise 
beset with diflìculty and perhaps with 
peril. The fine, intellectual head of Gar- 
rison, prematurely bald, was conspicuous. 
The sunny-faced young man at his side, 
in whom all the beatitudes seemed to 
find expression, was Samuel J. l\fay, 
mingling in his veins the best blood of 
the Sewalls and Quincys-a man so excep- 
tionally pure and lal'ge-hearted, so genial, 
tender, and loving. that he could be faith. 
ful to truth and duty without making 


Ta ppan was asked to preside oyer an in- 
formal meeting preparatory to the open- 
iurl' of the convC'ntiun. A handsome, ill- 
teÍÌcdua I-looking man, in the prime of 
life, }'CSPOlHlcd to the in,-itatioll, awl iu a 
dear, well-modulated voice, the firm tones 
of whieh inspired hope and confidence, 
8tated the objects of our preliminary coun- 
cil, and the purpose which had called 
us together, in earnest and well - cbORen 
words. In making arrangements for the 
convention. it was thought expedient to 

ecure, if possible, the services of some 
eitizen of Philadelphia of distinction and 
high social standing to preside over its 
deliberations. Looking round among our- 
selves in vain for some titled civilian or 
doctor of divinity, we were fain to confess 
that to outward seeming we were but" a 
feeble folk," sorely needing the shield of an enemy. 
a popular name. A committee, of which 
I was a member, was appointed to go in 
search of a president of this description. 
'Ve visited two prominent gentlemen, That tall, gaunt, swarthy man, erect, eagle- 
known as friendly to emancipation and of faced, upon whose somewhat martial figure 
high social standing. They received us the Quaker coat spemed a little out of 
with the dignified courtesy of the old place, was Lindley Coates, known in all 
school, declined our proposition in civil eastern Pennsylvania as a stern enemy 
terms, and bowed us out with a cool po- of slavery. That slight, eager llian, in- 
Jitpuess equalled only by that of the senior tensely alive in every feature and gesture, 
'Vinkle towards the unlucky deputation was Thomas Shipley, who for thirty yeat's 
of Pickwick and hi
 unprepossessing com- had been the protector of the free colm'ed 
pan ions. As we left their doors, we could people of Philadelphia, and whose name 
not refrain from smiling in each other's was whispered reverently in the slave 
faces at the thought of the small induce- cahins of l\faryland as the friend of the 
ment our proffer of the presidency held black man, one of a class peculiar to old 
out to men of their class. Evidently, our Qnakeri
m, who in doing what they felt 
C'ompany was not one for respectability to be duty and walking as the I..Jight with- 
to march through Coventry with. in guided them knew no fear and shrank 
On the fonowing morning we repaired from no sac)"ifice. Braver men the world 
to the Adelphi Building, on Fifth Street, has not known. Reside him, differing in 
bplow 'Valnut, which had heen secured for creed, but united with hhl1 in works of 
our use. Sixty-two delegates were found 100Te and charity, sat Thomas 'VhitSOl1, 
to he in attendance. Reriah Green, of of the Hicksite Rchool of Friends, fresh 
tIle Oneida (N. Y.) Institute, was C'hosen from his farm in I..ancaster county, dress- 
presidpnt, a fresh - faced, sandy - haired, ed in plainest homespun. his tall form 
ratllPr common-looking man, but who had surmounted by a shock of unkempt llair. 
the reputation of an able and eloquent the odd obliquity of his vision contrast- 
speaker. He had already made himself ing strongly with the clearness and direct- 
known to us as a resolute and self-sacri- ness of his spiritual insight. Elizur 
ficing abolitionist. Lewis Tappan and \Vright, the young professor of a 'Yestern 
mYRelf took our places at his side as sec- C'ol1ege, who had lost his place by his 
retaries, on the elevation at the west end bold advocacy of freedom, with a look of 
of the hall. sharp concentration in keeping with an in- 
Looking over the assembly, I noticed tellect keen as a Damascus blade, closely 
that it was mainly composed of compara- watched the proceedings through his spec- 
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.. The de'iI wad look into his face, 
And swear he couldna wrang him." 
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tacles, opening his month only to speak 
directly to the purpose. The portly form 
of Dr. Bartholomew Fussell, the beloved 
ph.ysieian, from that beautiful land of 
plenty and peace which Bayard Taylor 
has described in his Story of ](cnllctt, 
was not to he overlooked. Abolitionist in 
heart and soul, his house was known as 
the shelter of runaway slaves; and no 
sportsman ever entered into the chase 
wiih such zest as he did into the arduous 
aud sometimes dangerous work of aiding 
their escape and baflling their pursuers. 
The youngpst man lu'psent was, I believe, 
.Tames l\[iller l\lcKim, a Presbyterian min- 
ister from Columbia, afterwards one of 
our most eflicient workers. James l\lott, E. 
L. Capron, ,Arnold Buffum, and Nathan 
\\
inslow, men well known in the anti- 
slavery agitation, were conspicuous mem- 
bers. Vermont sent down from her moun- 
tains Orson S. l\{urray, a man terribly in 
earnest, with a zeal that bordered on fa- 
naticism, and who was none tIw more ge- 
nial for the mob-yiolenee to whieh he had 
been subjected. In front of me, awakening 
pleasant associations of the old homestead 
in J\Ierrimac valley, sat my first school- 
teacher, Joshua Coffin, the learned and 
worthy antiquarian and historian of New- 
bury. A few spectators. mo
tly of the 
Hicksite didsion of Friends, were present, 
in broad brims and plain bonnets, among 
them Esther 1\loore and Lucretia 
Iott. 
Committees were chosen to draft a con- 
stitution for a national anti-slavery so. 
ciety, nominate a list of officers, and pre- 
rare a declaration of principles to be 
signed by the members. Dr. A. L. Cox, 
of New York, while these committees were 
absent, read something from my pen eulo- 
gistic of 'Villiam Lloyd Garrison: and 
Lewis 
appan and Amos A. PI1f'lps, a 
Congregational clergyman of Boston, 
afterwards one of the most devoted labor- 
ers in the cause, followed in generous 
commenda tion of the zeal, courage, and 
df'votion of the young pioneer. The presi- 
dc'nt, a.ftf'r cnning James 1\IcCrummeIl, 
one of tIle two or three colored membf'rs 
of tll(' C'onvf'ntion, to the chair, macle some 
eloquent l"f'l1ulrks upon those eaitors who 
lw<l Yf'ntm'pd to ad,'ocate f'ma}wipation. 
At tile dose of his speech a young man 
rose to speak, wl10se appearance at once 
arrested my attention. I think I have 
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never seen a finer face and figure; and his 
manner, words, and bearing were in keep- 
ing. "\VI1O is he?" I asked of one of the 
Pennsylvania delegates. "Robert Purvis, 
of this city, a colored man," was the 
answer. He began by uttering his heart- 
felt thanks to the delegates who had con- 
yened for the deliverance of his people. 
He spoke of Garrison in terms of warme
t 
eulogy, as one who had stirred the heart 
of the nation, broken the tomb-like slum- 
ber of tlw Church, and compelled it to 
listen to the story of the slave's wrongs. 
He closed by declaring that the friends of 
colored Americans would not be forgotten. 
"Their memories," he said, " will be 
cherished when pyramids and monuments 
shall ha,'e crumbled in dust. The flood of 
time, which is sweeping away the refuge 
of lies, is bea-ring on the ad,'ocates of our 
cause to a glorious immortality." 
The committee on the constitution made 
their report, which after discussion was 
adopted. It disclaimed any right or in- 
tention of interfering, otherwise than by 
persuasion and Christian expostulation, 
with sla.very as it existed in the States, 
but affirming the duty of Congress to 
a boli
h it in the District of Columbia and 
Territories, and to put an end to the 
domestic slave-trade. A list of officers of 
the new society was then chosen: Arthur 
Tappan, of New York, president, and 
Elizur \Yright, Jr., \Yilliam Lloyd Gar- 
rison, and _\. L. Cox, secretaries. Among 
the yice - presidents was Dr. Lord, of 
Dartmouth College, then professedly in 
fayor of emancipation, but who after- 
wards turned a moral somersault, a self- 
inversion which left him ever after on his 
head instead of his feet. He became a 
querulous advocate of slavf'ry as a divine 
institution, and denounced woe upon the 
abolitionists for interfering with the will 
and purpose of the Creator. As the cause 
of freedom gained ground, the poor man's 
lleart failed him, and his hope for Church 
and State grew fainter and fainter. A 
Rad prophet of the evangel of slavery, he 
tp
tifieù in the unwilling ears of an un- 
lwlif>ving gf'neration, and died at la
t, 
df'spairillg' of a world which seenlf'd df'- 
tpl"millf'd tllat Canaan sl1011I<1 no longer bf' 
cursed, nor Onesimus sent back to Phile- 
111On. 
The committee on the decIara tion of 
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principles, of ,vhich I was a member, It maintained that no compensation 
held a long session discussing the proper sllOuld be given to planters emancipating 
scope and tenor of the document. But slases, because that would be a surrender 
little progress being made, it was finally of fundamental principles. "Slavery is a 
decided to intrust the matter to a sub. crime, and is, therefore, not an article to 
committee, consisting of \Yilliam L. Gar- he sold"; because slave-holders are not 
rison, S. tT. :May, and myself; and, after just proprietors of what they claim; be- 
a brief consultation and comparison of cause emancipation ,,,ould destroy only 
each other's views. the drafting of the nominal, not real, property; and because 
important paper was assigned to the compensation, if given at all, should be 
former gentleman. \Ve agreed to meet given to the slaves. 
him at his lodgings in the house of a It declared any" scheme of expatria- 
colored friend early the next morning. tion" to be "delusive, cruel, and da.nger- 
It was still dark when we climbed up to OlIS." It fully recognized the right of 
his room, and the lamp was still burning each State to legislate exclusirely on the 
by the light of which he was writing the 
mbject of slavery within its limits, and 
last sentence of the declaration. \Ve read conceded that Congress, under the present 
it carefully, ma
e a few verbal changes, national compact, had no right to inter- 
and submittpd it to the large committee, fpre, though still contending that it had 
who unanimously agreed to report it to the power, and should exercisp it, "to 
the convention. suppress the domestic slave-trade between 
The paper was read to the convention the several States," and "to abolish 
by Dr. Atlee, chairman of the committee, slavery in the District of Columbia, and 
and listened to with the profoundest in- in those portions of our territory whidl 
terest. the Constitution has placed under its ex- 
Commencing with a reference to the elusive jurisdiction." 
time, fifty-sevpn years before, when, in 
t\fter clearly and emphatically avow- 
the same city of Philadelphia, onr fathers ing the principles underlying the enter- 
announced to the world their Declaration prise, and guarding with sC'rupulous care 
of Independence-based on the self-evident the rights of persons and States under 
truths of human equality and rights- the Constitution, in prosecuting it, the 
and appealed to arms for its defence, it declaration closed with these eloquent 
spoke of the new enterprise as one words: 
"without which that of our fathers is "\Ve also maintain tlmt there are at 
incomplete," and as transcending theil's in the present time the highest obligation'3 
magnitude, solemnity, and probable re- resting upon the ppople of the frpe State3 
suIts as much" as moral truth does phys- to remove slavery hy moral and poIitieal 
ical force." It spoke of the difference of action, as preHC'ribed in the COllstitu1 ion 
the two in the means and ends proposed, of the United States. Thf'Y are now living 
and of the trifling grievances of our under a pledge of their tremendous phys- 
fathers compared with the wrongs and ital forC'e to fasten the galling fetters of 
sufferings of the slaves, which it forcibly tyranny upon the limbs of millions in the 
clwl'acteri7ed as unequalled by any others Southern States; they are liable to be 
on the face of the earth. It claimed that called at any moment to suppress a gen- 
the nation was bound to repent at once, era I insurrection of the slaves; they au- 
to let the oppressed go free, and to admit thorize the slaye-holder to vote on three- 
them to all the rights and privileges of fifths of his slaves as property, and thus 
others; because, it asserted, no man has enable him to perpetuate his oppression; 
a right to enslave or imbrute his brother; they support a standing army at the 
because liberty is inalienable; because South for its protection; and they seize 
there is no difference in principle between the slave who has escaped into their ter- 

lave.holding and man-steaìing, which the ritories, and send him back to be tort- 
law brands as piracy; and because no urpd by an enraged master or a brutal 
If'ngth of bondage can invalidate man's driver. This relation to slavery is crim- 
claim to himself, or rpnder slave laws inal and full of danger. It must be broken 
anJYthing but" an audacious usurpation." up. 
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"These are our views and principles- and humanity, or perish untimely as 
these our designs and measures. 'Vith martyrs in this great, benevolent, and 
entire confidence in the overruling justice holy cause." 
of God, we plant ourselves upon the The reading of the paper was followed 
Declaration of Independence and the by a discussion which lasted several 
truths of divine revelation as upon th
 hours. A member of the Society of 
everlasting rock. 11'riends moved its immediate adoption. 
"'Ve shall organize anti-slavery so- "We have," he said, "all given it our as- 
cieties, if possible, in every city, town, sent: every heart here responds to it. It 
and village in our land. i8 a doctrine of Friends that these strong 
"\Ve shall send forth agents to lift up and deep impressions should be heeded." 
the voice of remonstrance, of warning, of The C'onvention, nevertheless, deemed it 
entreaty and rebuke. important to go o\-er the declaration 
"\Ve shaH circulate unsparingly and carefully, paragraph by paragraph. 
extensively anti-sla\-ery tracts and peri- During the discussion one of the spec- 
odicals. tators asked leave to say a. few words. 
"\Ve shaH enlist the pulpit and the A beautiful and graceful woman, in the 
press in the cause of the suffering and the prime of life, with a face beneath her 
dumb. plain cap as finely intellectual as that of 
"\Ve shaH aim at a purification of tIle :l\Iadame Roland, offered some wise and 
churches from all participation in the valuable suggestions, in a clpar, sweet 
guilt of slavery. voice, the charm of which I have nev- 
"\Ve shall encourage the labor of free- er forgottpn. It was Lucretia ::\lott, of 
men over that of the slaves, by giving a Philadelphia. The president courteously 
preference to their productions; and thanked her, and encouraged her to take 
" \Ve shall spare no exertions nor means a part in the discussion. On the morning 
to bring the whole nation to speedy re- of the laRt day of our session the declara- 
pentance. tion, with its few verbal amendments, 
"Our trust for victory is solely in carefuIIy engrossed on parchment, wa
 
God. \Ve may be personaUy defeated, but brought before the convention. Samuel 
our principles never. Truth, justice, J. l\lay rose to read it for the last time. 
reason, humanity, must and will glori- His sweet, persuasive voice faltered with 
ously triumph. Already a host is coming the intensity of his emotions as he re- 
up to the help of the Lord against the peated the solemn pledges of the con- 
mighty, and the prospect before us is full cluding paragraphs. After a season of 
of encouragement. silt-nee, David Thnn
ton, of :Maine, rose 
"Submitting this declaration to the as his name was caUed by one of the sec- 
candid examination of the people of this retaries, and affixed his name to the docu- 
country and of the friends of liberty all mente One after another passed up to 
over the world, we hereby affix our signa- the platform, signed, and retired in 
tures to it, pledging ourselves that, under silence. AJI felt the deep responsibility 
the guidance and by the help of Almighty of the occa-sion: the shadow and forecast 
God, we will do all that in us lies, con- of a lifelong struggle rested upon every 
sistently with this declaration of our countenance. 
principles, to overthrow the most execra- Our work as a convention was now 
ble system of slavery that has ever been done. President Green at'ose to make the 
witnessed upon earth, to deliver our land concluding- address. The circumstances 
from its deadliest curse, to \vipe out the under which it was uttered may have 
foulest stain which rests upon our na- lEnt it an impressiveness not its own; 
tional escutcheon, and to secure to the but, as I now recall it, it seems to me the 
colored population of the United States most powerful and eloquent speech to 
all the rights and privileges which belong which I have ever listened. He passed in 
to them as men and as Americans, come review the work that had been done, the 
what may to our persons, our interests, constitution of the new society, the decla- 
or our reputations, whether we live to ration of sentiments, and the union and 
witness the triumph of justice, liberty. parnestness which had marked the pro- 
3fi9 . 
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lar, inviting me to attend tIle commemo- 
ration of the thirtieth anniycrsary of the 
formation of the American Anti-slavery 
Socicty at Philadelphia. It is with the 
deepest regret that I am compelled by the 
feeble state of my health to give up all 
hope of meeting thee and my other old and 
dear friends on an occasion of so much 
interest. How much it costs me to ac- 
quiesce in the hard necessity thy own 
feelings will tell thee better than any 
words of mine. . 
I look back over thirty years, and call 
to mind all the circumstances of my 
journey to Philadelphia, in company with 
tllyself and the excellent Dr. Thurston, 
of l\Iaine, even then as we thought an 
old man, but still living, and true as ever 
to the good cause. I recall the early gray 
morning when, with Samuel J. l\Iay, our 
colleague on the committee to prepare a 
declaration of sentiments for the con- 
vention, I climbed to the small "upper 
cl13mber" of a colored fdelld to hear thee 
read the first draft of a paper which will 
live as long as our national history. I 
see the 111embers of the convention, sol- 
emnized by the responRibility, rise one 
by one and solf'mnly affix their names to 
that stern pledge of fidelity to freedom. 
Of the signers many have passed away 
from earth, a few have faltered and 
turned back; but I believe the majority 
still live to rejoice over the great triumph 
of truth and justice, and to devote what 
remains of time and strength to tlJe 
cause to which tlley consecrated tl1('i1' 
youth and manhood thirty years ago. 
For, while we may well thank God and 
congratulate one another 011 the prospect 
of the speedy emancipation of the slaves 
of the United States, we must not for 
a moment forget that from this hour new 
and mighty responsibilities dcvolve upon 
us to aid, direct, and educate these mill- 
ions left free, indeed, but bewildered, ig- 
norant, naked, and foodless in the wild 
chaos of civil war. 'Ve l1ave to undo the 
accumulated wrongs of two centuries. to 
remake th(> manhood which slavcry lIas 
wf'l1nigh unmade to see to it that thp 
, . 
long-oppressed colored man klS a fair fipld 
for dpvelopn1Pnt nnd improvement, and to 
Al\IERRURY, Nov. 2
, lRô.7. trpad undf'r onr ff'Pt thp last vestio'p (If 
F!{fEXD,-I have reccived thy that l1ateful prejudice whicll lIas t"hf"f'n 
wIth the accompanying circu- t.he strongest 
xternal support of S01Jthern 
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ceedings. 1Iis closing words will never be 
forgotten by tl108e who heard them: 
"Brethren, it has been good to be here. 
In this hallowed atmosphere I have been 
redved and refreshed. This brief inter- 
view has more than repaid me for all that 
I have ever suffered. I have here met 
congenial minds. I have rejoiced in s
ym- 
pathies delightful to the soul. Heart has 
beat responsiye to heart, and the whole 
work of sceking to benefit the outraged 
and despised has proved the most blessed 
employmC'nt. 
"But now we must retire from these 
balmy influences. and breathe another at
 
mm;phere. The chill hoar-frost will be 
upon us. The storm and tempest will rise, 
and the waves of persecution wiII dash 
against our souls. Let us be prepared for 
the worst. Let us fasten ourselves to the 
throne of God as with hooks of steel. If 
we cling not to Him, our names to that 
document will be but as dust. 
"Let us court no applause, indulge in 
no spirit of vain boasting. Let us be as- 
sured that our only hope in grappling 
with the bony monster is in an Arm that 
is 
trongcr than ours. Let us fix our 
hazC' on God, and walk in the light of His 
countenance. If our cause be just-and we 
know it is-His omnipotence is pledged 
to its triumph. Let this cause be entwined 
around the very fihres of our hearts. IJCt 
onr hearts grow to it, so that nothing 
but death can sunder the bond." 
He ceased. a,nd then, amidst a sile)lce 
broken only by the deep-drawn breath" of 
E'motion in the assembly, lifted up his 
voice in prayer to Almighty God, fuII of 
fervor and feeling, imploring His blessing 
and sanctification upon the convention 
and its labors. And with the solemnity 
of this supplication in our hearts we 
clasped hands in farewell, and went forth 
?ach lllan to his place of duty, not know- 
Ing the things that should befall us as 
indh-iduals, but with a confidence never 
shaken by abuse and persecution in the 
certain triumph of our cause. 
Formation of the A 111rrlr((n Anti-slavr-ry 
F{oricty.-
\ ldter to 'Yilliam Lloyd Gar- 
}'ison, president of the society: 


:ftly DEAR 

ind letter 
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nant. Like A pollyon in Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress, it " straddled over the whole breadth 
of the way." Church and State, press 
and pulpit, business interests, literature, 
and fashion were prostrate at its feet. 
Our eQIlvention, with few exceptions, was 
compos('d of men without influence or 
position, poor and little known, strong 
only in their convictions and faith in the 
justice of their cause. To on-lookers our 
endeavor to undo the evil work of two cen- 
turies and con vert a na tion to the "great 
renunciation" involved in emancipation 
must have seemed absurd in the last 
degree. Our voices in such an atmosphere 
found no echo. 'Ve could look for no 
response but laughs of derision or the 
missiles of a mob. 
But we felt that we had the strength 
of truth on our side; we were right, and 
all the world about us was wrong. 'Ve 
had faith, hope, and enthusiasm, and did 
our work, nothing doubting, amidst a gen- 
eration who first despised and then feared 

 nd hated us. For myself I have never 
":My voice, though not the loudest, has been ceased to be g-rateful to the Divine Provi- 
heard '--' 
'Yherever Freedom raised her cry of pain." dence for the privilege of taking a part 
in that work. 
And now for more than twenty years 
we have had a free country. No slave 
treads its soil. The anticipated danger- 
ous consequences of complete emancipa- 
tion have not been felt. The emancipated 
class, as a whole, have done wisely and 
well under circumstances of peculiar dif- 
ficulty. The masters have learned that 
cotton can be raised better by free than 
by slave labor, and nobody now wishes 
a return to slave-holding. Sectional prej- 
udices are subsiding, the bitterness of the 
Anti-slavery Anniversary.-Read at the 
semi-centennial celebration of the Ameri- Civil 'Val' is slowly passing away. 'Ve 
are beginning to feel that we are one 
can Anti-slavery Society at Philadelphia 
people, with no reany clashing interef'ts
 
on Dec. 3, 1883: I " . I 
and none more tru y rejOICe In t Ie gl'OW- 
OAK K.NOLL, DANVERS, MASS., ing prosperity of the South than the 
Nov. 30, 1888. old abolitionists, who hated slavery as a 
I need not say how gladly I would be curse to the master as well as to the 
with you at the semi-centennial of the 8lave. 
Amprican Anti-slavery 80cif'ty. I am, I In view of this commemoratiYe semi- 
rcp-rd to 
my, quite unable to gratify this centennial occasion, many thongllts crowd 
wisll, and can only r('present myself by a npon me; m(,1ll0r
T r('calls vanished f
H'f'S 
lettf'r. and voicf's long hnsllecl. Of those who 
Looking l)ack oyer tlH' long Yf'ars of half a(.tf'd with nw in tIle convention fifty years 
a c
ntury, I can scarcf'ly realize the con- ago n('ar1y an have passed into anot})('r 
ditions under which the convention of state of being. 'Ve who remain must soon 
J833 assembled. Slavery was predomi- follow; we have seen the fulfilment of our 
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slavery. \Ve must lift ourselves at once 
to the true Christian altitude where all 
distinctions of black and white are over- 
looked in the heartfelt recognition of the 
brotherhood of man. 
I must not close this letter without con- 
fessing that I cannot be sufficiently thank- 
ful to the DiYine ProYidence which, in a 
grea t measure through thy instrumental- 
ity, turned me away so early from what 
Roger 'Villiams eaUs "the world's great 
trinity-pleasure, profit, and honor," to 
take side with the poor and oppressed. 
I am not insensible to literary reputation. 
I love, perhaps too well, the praise and 
good-will of my fellow-men; but I set 
a higher value on my name as appended 
to the anti - slavery declaration of 1833 
than on the title-page of any book. Look- 
ing over a life nlarked by many errors 
and shortcomings, I rejoice that I have 
becn able to maintain the pledge of that 
signature, and that, in the long interven- 
ing 
rears, 


Lf't me, through thee, extend a warm 
greeting to the friends, whether of our 
own or the new generation, who may as- 
semble on the occasion of commemora- 
tion. There is work yet to be done which 
win task the best efforts of ns all. For 
thysf'1f, I nt"ed not say that the love and 
esteem of early boyhood have lost nothing 
by the test of time; and 
I am, very cordially, thy friend, 
JOHN G. 'VHITTIER. 


, 
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desire; we have outlived scorn and per- eral, 1841-45. He died in Howard county, 
secntion; the lengthening shadows invite l\Jd., Oct. 31. 1869. 
us to rest. If, in looking back, we feel 
igfaIl, LorIs TREZEVANT, legislator; 
that we sometimes erred through impa- born in Edgefield district, S. C., April 
tient zeal in onr contest with a great 21, 1816; left the South Carolina College 
wrong, we have the satisfaction of know- tf' enter the army for the Indian 'Yar in 
ing that we were influenced by no merely 
-"lorida: was admiUpd to the bar; Texan 
selfish considerations. The low light of State Scnator in 18:57-:58 and 183f)-60: 
our setting sun shines over a free, unit- Vnited States Senator, 186O-ül. 
ed people, and our last prayer shall be Commenting on 
lr. Lincoln's in- 
for their peace, prosperity, and happi- aug-ural address, Senator 'Vigfall said: 
ness. "The Confederate States will not leave 

hittlesey, CHARLES, geologist; born Fort Sumtf'r in possf'ssion of the Federal 
in Southington, Conn., Oct. 4, 1808, and government. . . . Seven States have form- 
went to Tallmadgf', 0., in ISI3; gradu- ed a confederation, and to tf'll them, as the 
ated at 'Vest Point in 1831; resigned the President has done, that thf' acts of se- 
nf'xt year, and became a lawYf'r. After- cession are no more than blank paper i
 
wards he engaged in journalism, and in an insult. . . . There is no Union left. . . . 
geological and mineralogical surveys of The seceded States will not live under 
Ohio at different periods from 1837 to this administration. 'Vithdraw your 
1860. Hf' became assistant quartermaster- troops. l\fake no attempt to collect trib- 
genf'ral of Ohio in 1861; engaged in the ute, and enter Înto a treaty with those 
campaign in western Virginia in the sum- States. Do this and you will have peace. 
mer of that year: and became colonel of Send your flag of thirty-four stars thither 
the 20th Ohio Volunteers. He was at the and it will be fired into, and war will 
siege of Fort Donelson, and in the battle ensue. Divide the public property; make 
of Shiloh commanded a brigade in Gen. a fair assessment of the public debt; or 
Lew. 'Vallace's division, rendering impor- will you sit stupidly and idly till there 
tant sen-ice. He resigned a, few days shall be a conflict of arms because you 
after this event, and was afterwards en- cannot compromise with traitors? Let 
gaged in geological exploration. He is the the remaining States reform their govern- 
author of several 1:>iographical, historical, ment, and, if it is acceptable, the Con fed- 
and scientific works; and was one of the eracy will enter into a treaty of commerce 
founrlers and the president of the 'Vest- and amity with them. If you want peacf', 
ern Reserve Historical Society, at Cleve- you shall have it; if you want war, you 
land. He died in Cleveland, 0., Oct. 18, shall have it. . . . No compromise or 
188ß. amendment to the Constitution, no ar- 
Wickes, I..AMBERT, naval officer; born rangement you may enter into, will satis- 
in New England, presumably in 1735; fy the South, unless you recognize slave's 
joined the navy Dec. 22, 1775; command- as property and protect it as any other 
ed the brig Reprisal in 1776, and in the species of property." 
summer of that year captured the English Senator 'Vigfall, when he left the halls 
vessels Priendship, Shark, and Peter. He of legislation at 'Vashington, hastened to 
nf'xt took Benjamin Franklin to France Charleston and became a volunteer on the 
while in command of the same vessel, and staff of General Beauregard. He was on 
before leaving French waters captured 
rorris Island when the bombardment of 
fourteen ships in five days. The Reprisal, }'ort Sumter began, and on April 13 he 
with 'Vickes and all the crew, was lost went in a boat to Sumter, accompanied 
in a storm off Newfoundlanà in 1778. by one white man and two negroes. He 
Wickliffe, CHARLES A., legislator; carried a white handkerchief on the point 
Lorn in Bardstown, Ky., June 8, 1788; of a sword as a flag of truce. Landing, he 
served during the 'Val' of 1812; member hastened to an embrasure and asked per- 
of the Kentucky legislatul'e, 1814-23; mission to enter. Thp soldif'rs would not 
mcmhcr of Congress, 1823-33; Iieutenant- let him. "J am General 'Vigfall." he said; 
governor of Kentu('ky, 18:1H-:17; governor, "I wish to see :Major Anderson." "'Vait 
18
ü-41; United Statf'S Postmaster-Gen- till I see the commander," said the soldier. 
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"}....or God"s sake, let me in!" cried 'Vig- they begged him to let it remain until 
fall; "I cant stand it out here in the they could see Beauregard. An arrange- 
firing." He ran to the sally-port, and ment for the evacuation was soon after 
wa::; confronted by burning timbers. He made. A fter the war 'Vigfall resided for 
ran around the fort, waving his handker- spveral years in England, and in 1873 
chief to induce his fellow-Confederates to spttlE'd in Baltimore. He died in Galves- 
cease firing. But the missiles feU thick ton. Tex., FE'b. ] 8, 1874. 
and fast, and he was permitted to crawl Wigger, \VINAND l\lICHAEL, clergy- 
into an embrasure, after he had given man; born in Kew York, Dec. 8, 1841; 
up his sword to a private soldier. There gladuated at 81. Francis Xavier CollE'ge 
he met some of the officers. Trembling in 1860; studied theology at Seton BaU 
with excitement, he said: "I am General Spminary, South Orange, N. J., in 18ßO- 
'Yigfall; I come from General BeanrE'gard, ß2; and llrignoli Sali Seminary, GE'neva, 
who wants to stop this bloodshed. You IF;ß
-ß5; ordained in the Roman Catholic 
are on fire. and your flag is down; let Church in 18ß3; and was assistant presi- 
11S stop this firing." One of the officers dent of St. Patrick's Cathedral, Kewark, 
said, "Our flag is not down." And the K. J., in 1863-ßn; rector of 
t. Vincent's 
Senator saw it where Peter Hart had Roman UatllOlic Church, in )ladison, N. J., 
plantf'd it. Hp hied t.o get the officers in ]8ß9-73; of 81. John's, in Orange. N. J., 
to display his handkerchief above the in 1874-7ß; and again at St. Vincent::; till 
fort or out of the embrasure; but all re- 1881, when he WRS conRPcrated bishop of 
fusing, he said, "
1ay I hold it, then ?, Kewark. He died in South Orange, N. J., 
One of them coolly repliE'd, "If you wish Jan. 5, ] nol. 
to." \Vigfall sprang into the embrasure Wigginton, PETER DINWIDDIE, lawyer; 
and waved the white flag several times. born in 
pringfield, Ill., Sept. ß, 1839; 
Frightened away by shots, he said to one f'ducated at the University of \Visconsin, 
(If the officers, "If you will wave this and was admitted to the bar in 18ßO. 
from the ramparts they will cpaRe firing." Shortly afterwards he removed to Cali- 
" It shall he done," was the reply, " if you fornia, where he was elected district at- 
rf'qupst it for the purpose, and that alone, torney of :l\Ierced county in 18ß4; and 
of holding a conference with :1\1ajor An- to Congress in 1875 and 1877. \Vhile in 
dprson." Congress he introduced a bill forbidding 
They met. 'Yigfall said he came from fraudulent land surveys in California. In 
General P,f'auregard, who wished to stop 1884 he was the candidate of the American 
the fighting. "Upon what terms will you party for Prcsidpnt of the United States. 
evacuate the fort?" "Gpneral Beaure- Wigglesworth, EDWARD, military ofli- 
gard knows the terms upon which I will cer; born in Ipswich, l\1ass., .Tan. 3, 1742; 
evacuate 011 the 15th. Instead of noon o
 graduated at Harvard Collf'ge in 17ßl; 
the I;)th. I will go now." "I understand became colonel in the Continental army in 
you to say," said 'Yigfall, eagerly, "that June, 1776; took part in the manæuvres 
you will evacuate the fort now, sir, upon of the American squadron on Lake Cham- 
thf' same terms." Anderson answered in plain; and was present in the battle of 
the affirmative. "Then," said \Vigfall. l\lonmouth and other actions. In 1778 
inquiringly, H the fort is to be ours?" he was president of a court of inquiry to 
"Yes, sir." "Then I will return to examine into the capitulation of Forts 
Ðeauregard," said 'Yigfall, and he de- l\Iontgomery and Clinton; in 1779 he re- 
rarted. Relieving "Tigfall's story, Ander- signed, and was made collector of the port 
son allowed a white flag to be raised over of Newburyport. He died in Newbury- 
the fort. Soon afterwa,rds several gen- port. )1ass., Dec. 8, 1826. 
tlemen (one of them directly from Beau- Wigglesworth, l\1ICHAEL, clergyman; 
regard at Fort l\1oultrie) came to Sum- born in England, Oct. 18, Iß31; came to 
tel', and, when they were informed of the United States with his father in 
"Tigfall's visit, assured :l\Jajor Anderson Iß38; graduated at Harvard Collpge in 
that 'Yigfal1 had not RPen Bpauregard in Iß3!; became a tutor tllE're; studied both 
two days. The indignant Anderson WfiS theology and medicine; and was ministf'r 
ahout to haul ùown the white flag, when in J\falden, J\lass., from 1656 till his death, 
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June 10, 170.). He wrote God's Contro- 
vcrsy 'lrith NclV Engla.lld, etc. . 
Wigwam, an IndIan dwellIng; con- 
structed of a bundle of poles fastened to- 
gether at the top and pla-ced in a cone- 
like position. These poles are th
n covere? 
with the hark of trces or the skIns of anl- 
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AX IXDIAX WIGWAM. 


lllals. In the winter a fire is built in the 
cpntre, and the inmates sleep at night 
with their feet towards it. The smoke 
c!-'l'apes through the top. In migrations 
the wigwam is carried along. 
Wilcox, CADMUS J\IARCELLUS, military 
oflicer; born in 'Vayne county, N. C., J\lay 

D, 1826; graduated at the United States 
J\li1itary Academy and commissioned sec- 
ond lieutenant of infantry in 18-16; served 
in the war with J\Iexico; in the Confed- 
erate service during the Civil 'Var; took 
part in the second battle of Bull Run, 
and in those of Fredericksburg, Chancel- 
lors\"ille, Salem Heights, and Gettysburg; 
promoted major-general in 1863; and had 
command of a division in the J\1ine Run 
campaign. He was author of Rifles and 
Rifle Practice, and History of the Mexican 
IVar. He died in 'Vashington, D. C., 
Dec. 2, 18UO. 
Wilcox, DELOS FRANKLIN, author; 
born in Ida, J\lich., April 22, 1873; grad- 
uated at the University of J\1ichigan in 
ISD-t-. His publications include The Htu(ly 
of City (lovrrnmrnt; and the magazinE" 
a rUde.;; !II unicipnl Oorennncnt in .11 ich- 
if/nn a}/rl Ohio)' Nfudirs in History; Party 
(/ovel'nmrnt in the Citics of Netv York 
State; and The .:lmcrican Newspaper: a 
Study in Social Psychology. 


Wilcox, J\!ARRION, author; born in 
Augusta, Ga., ApI'il 3, 1858; graduated 
at Yale University in 1878; studied law 
and was admitted to the bar; spent five 
years in Europe; engaged in newspaper 
work in Kew York City in 18D3. He i8 
the author of A Short History of the HTar 
1vith Spain)' one of the editors of Har- 
lJCr'S History of the HTar in the Philip- 
l}ines, etc.: and the magazine articles Thc 
Filipinos' rain H ope of I ndcpcndence; 
Our 7'r('aty 
cith thc Sultan of Sulu}' 
The Heart of Our Philippine Problnn; 
Filipino Churches and Amcrican Soldiers, 
etc. 
Wilcox, REY
OLD 'VERR, physician; 
born in l\ladison, Conn., J\larch 2D, 1856; 
graduat<.>d at Yale University ill 1878; 
studied medicine in Europe; became a 
member of the societies of Colonial 'Vars, 
Sons of the Revolution, 'Var of 18
2, 
J\lilitary Order of the Loyal Legion, Sons 
of Yeterans, U. S. A., and various medi- 
cal organizations. His publications in- 
clude De8ccndants of lVilliant lVilcoxson, 
r'incent !.llcigs, and Richard lVebb; lladi- 
son: Her Soldiers}' and several medical 
works. 
Wild-cat Banks. See BANKS, 'VILD- 
CAT. 
Wilde, GEORGE FRAXCIS FAxo
, naval 
officer; born in Braintree, 1\la88., Feb. 23, 
1845; graduated at the 'Cnited States Na- 
val Academy in 186-1; was promoted com- 
mander in 1885 and captain in 1808. In 
the American-Spanish 'Yar he commanded 
the ram l(atuhdin in Cuban waters; af- 
terwards ,vas ,assigned to comma.nd thp 
cruiser Boston}' landed the first marines 
ever disembarked in China and forwarded 
them to Peking, where they guarded the 
American legation from Nm-ember, 18D8, 
till April, 1800; was ordered to the Phil- 
ippines, where he captured the city of 
Iloilo, Feb. II, 18DD, and Vigan, Feb. 18, 
1000; and commanded the battle-ship Ore- 
gon from J\1ay 2D, 180!), till Jan. 16, IDOL 
He introduced gas buoys on the Great 
IÆkes, the telephone to light vessels from 
shore, and the elC'ctric light vessel off 
Diamond Rhoal, Cape IIattpras. 'Yhile 
hastpning the Oregon from ,Manila, to Chi- 
nese waters during t.he Boxer trouùles lJÏs 
vessel struck an uncharted ledge in tIle 
Gulf of Pechili, and was considerably in- 
jured; but he worked her off the rock 
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Ewell; but, being continualJy reinforced, 
the Confederates soon defeated tbe Na- 
tionals. It was now past noon. Grant 
was satisfied that Lee's troops were near 
in full force. The country was so covered 
with shrub-oaks, bushes, and tangled 
vines that no ob
ervations eoulù be maùe 
at any great distance. Grant ordered up 
Sedgwick's corps to the support of 'Var- 
ren; while Hancock, who was nearly 10 
miles away, on the road to the left, 
marched back to join 'Van'en. Getty's 
division of Sedgwick's corps was posted 
at the junction of two roads, with orders 
to hold the position at all ha.zards until 
the arrival of Hancock. The fighting, 
where it was begun in the morning, con- 
tinued fierce until 4 P.'1L, when both 
armies fell back and intrenched within 


and took her to a Japanese port 7G5 
miles distant. 
Wilderness, B.\TTLE OF THE. .At mid- 
night on .Thlay 3, 18()-l, the .Army of the 
Potomac, fully 100,000 strong, fresh and 
hopeful, and with au immense army-train, 
hf'gan its march towards Richmond. The 
right was composed of the corps of \Var- 
ren and Sedgwick, and the left of that of 
Hancock. \Varren's cavalry, preceded by 
that of \Vilson, crossed the Rapidan at 
Genl1ania Ford on the morning of the 
4th, followed by Sedgwick. The left, pre- 
ceded by Gregg's cavalry, and followed by 
the entire army-train of wagons, 4,000 in 
number, crossed at Ely's Ford at the same 
time. Burnside's 9th Corps, left behind 
ill anticipation of a possible move of Lee 
on 'Vashington, crossed the Rapidan and 
joined the army on the 
5th, when the whole 
force had pushed on 
into the region known 
as "The 'Vilderness," 
beyond Chancellorsville, 
and well on the right 
flank of the Confederate 
army lying behind 
strong intrenchments on 
.ThEne Run. The whole 
force of the National 
army was now about 
130,000 men, of whom a 
little more than 100,000 
wpre available for bat- 
tle. 'Vhen Lee discov- 
erpd this movement he 
p1H
hed forward nearly 
his whole army to 
strike the flanks of the 
Nationals on their 
march. This movement 
failed. 
On the 5th, Warren, 
who. was followed by 

pdgwick, sent the di- 
visions of Griffin and 
Crawford to make ob- 
serva tions. The former 
was struck by Ewell's 
corps, and the latter 
by Hill's a little later. 
The march was suspended. Crawford was 200 yards of each other. Getty held his 
withdrawn, and Griffin, reinforced by ground against severe pressure by Hill 
\Yadsworth's division, with Robinson's in until Hancock's advance reached him at 
support, soon defeated the advance of three o'clock. He then made an aggres- 
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BATTLJ:t: OF THE WILDERNEss. 


sive movement, and fighting was kept up moment he was wounded and carried from 
until dark, with heavy losses on both the field, and his command devolved on 
sides. Burnside's corps was brought up Gen. R. H. Anderson. In the afternoon 
in the night and placed between Hancock I.Jee projected the entire corps of Long- 
and \Yan'en. street and Hill against Hancock, who had 
:l\Ieanwhile l.ee brought up Lon
street's been reinforced and was strongly deff'lld- 
COI'PS to the support of Hill. And now ed bv breastworks. He stood firm until 
('ach party in the contest was strength- about four o'clock, when a fire in the 
('ned by an addition of 20,000 men. Just woods attacked the brush and pìne logs 
before 5 A.M. }
well attacked the National of his breastworks. The wind blew the 
right, and was repulsed. A very little heat and smoke in the faces of his troops 
later Hancock advanced his force against and drove them from their defencf's, when 
the Confpdprate right; while \Vadsworth, the Confederates dashed forward . and 
\\ ho had prepared to strike Hill's left the pf'netrated their lines. 
night hefore, assailed him heavily. The Rut they were almost instantly re- 
Confederates wele driven back a mile and pulsed, and Lee was compelled to abandon 
a half, passing Lee's headquarters in the what he intendf'd as a decisive assault. 
retreat. The flight was checked by Long- Kight came on, and after dark Lee threw 
street's advancing column. Hancock, ex- Ewell's corps forward against Sf'dgwick. 
pecting to be assailed by Longstreet, had There was some hard figl1ting and Inucr 
attacked with only half his force. The confusion. Ewell captured the most o! 
laUer's advance having been checked, he two bdgades, and then fell back. So end- 
resumed his flank movement; but at that ed the battle in the \Vilderness, without 
3GG 
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df'cisiye results on either side, and with a 
mutually hea yy loss. In the two days the 
Nationals lost aùout 18,000 men, of whOln 
6.000 were made' prisoners. Generals 
Hays, \Vadsworth, and \Vebb were killed. 
The Confederate loss was probably about 
11,000. Generals Jones, Pickett, and Jen- 
kins were killed. Longstreet's wounds dis- 
abled him for several months. The \Vil- 
derness is a wild plateau, covered with a 
dense growth of dwarf trees and vines and 
brambles, and sloping eVf'ry way to cul- 
tiyat.ed fields. It is along the south bank 
of the Rapidan River, about 10 mi1es in 
width and 13 in If'ngth. 
Wildes, FnANK, nn val officer; ùorn in 
Roston, J\Iass.. June 17, 1843; graduated 
at the United States Naval Acadf'my in 
1863, and a8signed to the steam-sloop 
Larknll"o II na, in the \Vest Gulf blockad- 
ing 
quadron; participated in the battle 
of J\;loLile Bay, and aided in the capture of 
Fort J\Iorgan; served on the monitor 
Chickasaw during the actions in J\Iobile 
Bay in :March and April, 1865; promoted 
master in 1866; commander in 1880; and 
captain in 1894. He commanded the pro- 
tectf'd cruiser Roston in the battle of J\ia- 
ni]a Bay on 1\fay 1, 1898; was appointed 
captain of the United States navy-yard in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., April 1, 1899; and was 
promoted rear-admiral, Oct. 14, 1901. 
Wiley, CALVIN HENDEHSON. clergyman; 
bOl'n in Guilford county, N. C., Feb. 3, 
1819; graduated at the University of 
Korth Carolina in 1840; was admitted 
to the bar; later engaged in teaching; and 
in 1835 was licensed to preach in the 
Presbyterian Church, and labored in east- 
Ern Tennessf'e, Korth Carolina, and South 
Carolina. He was the author of Utopia: 
(l Picture of Early Life at the f:Jouth; 
Lifp in fhp South, a Companion to 
Un,cle Tom's Cabin; Scriptural Views of 
N ationrr 1 Trials.. lloanoke: or 1Yhere is 
Utopia? etc. He died in \Vinston, N. C., 
Jan. 11, 1887. 
Wilkes, CHARLES, naval officer; born 
in New York City, April 3, 17f)B; nephew 
of .Tohn \Vilkes, the eminent English 
politician; entered the navy in 1818. In 
18
0 he was appointed to the department 
of charb;; and instrll11wutS. He was ap- 
pointed commander of a squadron of five 
vessel
 that sailed from Norfolk. Ya' f Aug. 
] 8, 1838, on an exploring expedition, and 
367 


for his discoveries during that eruise 
\Yilkes received a gold medal from the 
London Geogl'aphical Society. He return- 
ed to Kew York in June, 1842. In 1861 he 
was sent to the \Vest Indies, in the frigate 
Flan ,Jacinto, to look after the Confed- 
erate cruiser Sumter, when he fell in with 
the British steamer Trent and took from 
her JAMES 1\1. 1\IASON and JOHN SLIDELL 
(qq. v.), and conveyed them to Boston, 
for which he was thanked by Congress 
and received popular applause. But the 
President finally disapproved his act, as 
a stroke of state policy. In 1862 he com- 
manded the flotilla on the James River, 
with the rank of commodore; and after- 
wards in command of a squadron in the 
\Vest Indies, captured many blockade-run- 
ners. He was retired in 1864 and pro- 
moted rear-admiral in 1866. He died in 
\Vashington, D. C., Feb. 8, 1877. His pub- 
lications include a Karrative of his ex- 
ploring expedition, and lFestern America, 
including California and Oregon. 
Wilkes, GEORGE, journalist; born in 
New York City in 1820; became co-editor 
of the Spirit of the Times in New York, 
and afterwards its proprietor; and re- 
cei ved the grand cross of the Order of St. 
Stanislas from the Russian Emperor in 
1870 for suggesting an overland railroad 
to China. His publications include HÜ;- 
tory of California, Geographical and Po- 
litical, and Europe in a Hurry. He died 
in New York City, Sept. 23, 1885. 
Wilkes, JOHN, politician; born in Lon- 
don, England, Oct. 17, 1727. He became 
a member of Parliament in 1757. In 1763 
he made a severe attack on the govern- 
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mcnt in his ncwspapel' (the N ortll Briton, nial legislature in 1772. He supported 
Xo. 43) 
 for which he was sent to the England prior to the Revolutionary "'ar, 
Tower (ðee NIXETY-TWO A^l) FORTY-FIYE). and owing t.o SOHle pol ilieal pamphlets 
On aeeonnt of a lief'lltious {'s:-;ay on \\"0111- which he wrote was foreed Ly the Sons of 
an, he was aftprwards ex}>('llcd from the Liberty to flee from the country in 1775. 
House of ('Ollll11011S. After his release from At the conclusion of the war he settled 
thc To""cr, he went to Paris, and, return- on Long Island, and afterwards studied 
ing in 17G8, sent a letter of submis- theology, and was ordained in the Prot- 
!-'ion to the King, and was soon afterwards estant Episcopal Church in 1801. He died 
f'l('cted to IJarliament for l\fiddlesex; in \Vestchester, N. Y., Ff'b. 5, 1830. 
but his seat was successfully contest- Wilkins, l\IARY ELEANOR, author; born 
ed and he was elected alderman of Lon- in Handolph, 1\lass., in 18ü2; educated at 
don. The same year he obtained a verdict 1\Iount Holyoke Seminal'Y. Her works, 
of $20,000 against the secretary of state largely studies of New England life, in- 
for seizing his papers. In 1771 he was elude The Advcnturcs of Ann; A N cw 
sheriff of London, and in 1774 lord mayor. Enf/land 
-un)' A Humble Romance; 
In 1779 he was made chamberlain, and Young IJ'Ltc'retia; The Portion of Labor}' 
soon afterwards retired from political life. J cTome}' Pembroke, etc. She has also con- 
\\ïlkes was alwa,ys the champion of the tributed many short stories and poems to 
colonists, and was regarded as the de- magazines. 
fender of popular rights. He died in Lon- Wilkins, 'Vn.LIA::\I, statesman; born in 
don, Dec. 20, 1797. Carlisle, Pa., Dec. 20, 1779; admitted to 
Wilkie, FRAXCIS BAXGS, journalist; the bar in Pittsburg, Pa., where he pl'ac- 
horn in \Yest Charleston, N. Y., in 1832; tised for many years; was president-judge 
graduated at "Cnion College in 1837; re- of the 5th Pennsylvania judicial district 
moved to Davenport, Ia., where he en- in 1820-24, when he was made judge of 
gaged in journalism in 18:>9. He was con- the rnited States district court for west- 
nected with the Herald in Dubuque till ern Pennsylvania; elected United States' 
the Civil 'Val' began, and then went South Senator in 183]; reported the bill which 
as a war correspondent. He established was adopted by Congress giving the Pres- 
and published for a short time Our 1Vhole ident power to employ the army against 
Natio1l. in :l\facon City, )10., whf'n he be- the nullification movement (see JACKSON, 
l'ame war correspondent of the New York ANDREW). In 1833 the Pennsylvania 
Times, and senTed as such for fonr years. f'lectoral vote was cast for him fOT Vice- 
He wrote for the Chicago '1'im('s for sev- J"}rcsident; in lR
4 he was made minister 
('nteen years under the name of POI,INTO: to Ullssia; and on Jan. 19, lR4-l, Se('retary 
was the organizer and fil'st president of of 'Val'. He died iu Homewood, Pa., .Juu(:' 
the Chicago Press Club; and author of 2
, lRG5. 
If istor!! of D(wenport; nTalks about Chi- Wilkinson, J A\fER, military officer; 
cago; The History of Great Inventions, born in Benedict, 1\ld., in 1757; was pre- 
etc. He died in Chicago, Ill., April 12, paring for the medical profession when 
] 8!)2. the Revolutionary 'Yar broke out. He 
Wilkie, JOHN 'ELBERT, detective; born repaired to CambridgE." after the battle of 
in Elgin, Ill., April 27, lRGO; was engaged Runkel' (Breed's) Hill, where he was 
in nf'W8pap('r work in Chicago in 1877- made a captain in Reed's New Hampshire 
93 and in 18!)G-!)8, and in the latter year r('giment in the spring of 177G. He selTed 
was appointed chi('f of the "United States und('r Arnold in the Northern army, and 

f'cret service. 'Vhen it bf'came certain in July, 177G. was appoiut('d brig
lde- 
that there would be war with Spain he major. He was at the battles of Trenton 
organiz('d a special f'mergency force, which and Princeton, and was made lieutenant- 
arrested the principal Spanish spies in the colonel in January, 1777. He was Gates's 
United States. adjutant-general, and bore to Congress an 
Wilkins, ISAAC', clergyman; born in account of the ca ptnre of Burgoyne, when 
\Vithywood, Jamaica, \V. 1., Dec. 17, 1742; he was brevett('d brigadier-general and 
graduated at Columbia College in 17HO; madE." secretary to the board of war, of 
became a memher of the New York colo- which Gates was president. Being Îm- 
3GS 
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plicated in Conway's cabal he resigneù numerous merchant vessels, and in thé 
the secretaryship, anù in .Tuly, 177D, was following year commanded the blockade 
made clothier-gf'nel'al to Hif' army. At runner Chameleon, in which he sailed to 
1he close of the war he settled in Lexing- Liverpool, where she was seized by the 
ton, Ky., and engaged ill mercantile trans- UnÏipJ States governemnt after the war. 
actions. In 17tn-!)
 he commanded, as "
ilkinson published The Narrative of a 
lieutenant-colonel of infantry, an expedi- Blockade It llJl Il cr. 
tion against the Indians 011 the '\'abash, Willard, ABIJAU, military ofIicer; born 
and was made brigadier-general in 17U
. in Lancaster, :ßIass., in 1722; was made 
He was distinguished in command of the a "mandamus" councillor in 1774, which 
right wing of 'Vayne's army on the caused him to be all object of public op- 
::\[aunlf'f' in 17D-!. In 17tHi-f)8 and 1800-12 probrium; was arrf'stc'd in Union, Conn., 
11(' was general-in-chief of the army. In but by signing a df'claration made by hi!!) 
Df'cf'mber, 180;1, as joint-commissioner f'aptors 11(' was lihf'ratf'd. lIe was Pl\O- 
with Governor Claiborne, he recehoed Lou- scrihed and exilf'd in 1778: was in New 
isiana from the French; and from 180.3 York City in July, 1783, and with fifty- 
to 1807 was governor of Louisiana Ter- four others petitioned Sir Guy Carlet.òll 
ritory. 'Yilkinson remained at the head for land grants in Nova Scotia. These 
of the Southern Department until his en- petitioners were designated as the Fifty- 
tanglement with Burr caused him to be fi,oe. 'Villard later settled in Nf'w Bruns- 
f'ourt-martialled in 1811, when he was wick. He died in Lancaster, New Bruns- 
l'onOl'ably acquitted. In 1812 he wa:-; wick, in 178D. 
In'p,'etted major-genf'ral, TTnited Rta tes Willard, E?,[]\fA, educator; born in 
army. and was made a full major-general Berlin. Conn., Ff'b. 23, 1787; descended 
in 1813. He- reduced )[obile in April that from Thomas Hooker, founder of Ual't- 
)'f'ar, and fortified 2\Iobil(' Point; and in ford. Conn.: began teaching at sixteen 
)fay hf' was onlered to the north{'rn fron- Yf'ars of age, anù was principal. SUCf'S- 
tif'r, wl1('re he succC'eded Gf'lwral Dear- sively, of difTerf'nt academies. In 1809, at 
horn in command. His campaign against l\Iiddlelmry, Vt., slle ma,rried Dr. John 
)Iontrf'al (IHI
-14) was totally unsuc- 'Yillard. In 1821 she estahlh.;hed her 
cf'ssful. ('hif'1ly because of the conduct of famous female sf'minary, at Troy, N. Y., 
Of'n. 'Vade Hampton. He relinquished all which she conducted until 18:m. She 
military command, and on the reduction made a tour in Europe in 1830, and pub- 
of the army in 1815 11<' was dischal'gf'd. ìished her Journal and !.Jrtlrrs on her 
He had hec.ome possessed of large estates return, in 18
3, and devoted her share of 
in 1\fexico, and removed to that country, the profits of the work to the mainte- 
where he died nE'a r tl1(' city of 1\Iexico, nance of a, school for women in Greece, 
Df'c. 28, 18
,). He published JI rmoirs of which was founded mainly by 1lf'r e'\:- 
.If.1l Own Til}/('!;:. ertions. 1\lrs. 'Villard wrote and pub- 
Wilkinson, JOIT
, naval officer; born li
hed essays on Female Eduration,. also 
in Norfolk. Ya., Nov. G, 1821; joined the several books, chiefly on history. She 
navy in 1837; servf'd on the Portsmouth also published two books on physiology, 
in 18-l5-4ß; promotf'd master in ,Tune, 18;")0, and a volume of poems. Her ocean-hymn, 
and lieutenant in the following Novembf'r. Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep, has 
He resigned from the National service in always bef'n very popular. She died in 
lRGI and joinf'd the Conff'df'rate navy as a Troy, N. Y., April 15, 1870. 
lif'utenant; was f'xecutivc officer of the Willard, FRANCES EL[ZABETIT, reform- 
ram Louisirl11a, which was capturf'd hy er; born in ChurchvilIe, N. Y., 
ept. 
8, 
Farragut in tll(' spring of IRG2, when New ] 8:W; graduated at the Korthwf'stern 
01"1f'ans fell; ,,'as f'xchnngf'cl in the fonow- li'emale College in 18,")8: was for some 
ing August and nppoi1ltf'd an agent to yf'ars a school-teacllf'r in various ',,"estern 
huy and load a vessel with war matf'rials towns, and taught the natural sciences in 
in Englanc1. IIf' purchased the Giraffe, the Northwestern College. In 18ß7 she 
with which ll(' ran the blockade at ,,"'ïl- l,ecnme precpptress in the Gellesee ',,"es- 
mington. N. C. In 18fi4 11(' f'ollunandf'd Ipyan Sf'minary, at Lima, N. Y. On Ff'b. 
the Ohickama1l[/o, with which he destroyf'(} 14, 1871, she was elected president of 
x.-2 A 3ßD 
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the coBege which had recently been es- Bunker Hill 1\Ionument, Nov. 2, 1825. He 
tablished in connection with the J\orth- completed this work July 23, 1842, and in 
western University of the 1\lethodist de- the following year, on the anniversary of 
nomination, in deference to the popular the battle, a celebration was held in which 
idea of the co-education of the sexes. It the President of the United States and 
was thc first time such an honor was con- his cabinet and citizens from all parts of 
fer red upon a woman. On her return from the countr.r participated. He introduced 
an extpnded foreign tour in Europe, the first granite paving-stones ever used 


'ria, and Egypt, in 1871, :l\1iss 'Villard in Boston, and proved the value of granite 
lecturcd with success, in Chicago, on the as a buiìding material. He died in 
Edurational Aspects of the Jroman Ques- Quincy, 1\1as8., Feb. 27, 1862. 
lion. She was president of the National Willard, SYLVESTER DAVID, physician: 
"'oman's Christian TempcranC'e Union born in vViIton, Conn., June 19, 1825; 
from 1879 till her death; founded the graduated at the Albany Medical College 
"'orId's Christian Temperance Union in in 1848; was a volunteer surgeon in the 
1883; beC'ame president of the American National army in 18G2-H5. In the latter 
branch of the international council of year. just prior to his death, he waR instru- 
women in 188
; and was chief of the ment.al in ltaying a bill for th
 erection of 
women's committee on tcmpC'rance meet- an asylum for the poor insane introduced 
ings at the 'Vodel's Columbian Exposi- into tl)e New York State Senate. This 
tion in 18ü3. She died in New York City, was passed and the institution, which is 
:Feb. IS, 18H8. one of thp largest of its kind in the Unit- 
Willard, JOSEPH, author; horn in Cam- ed Rtates, was named the 'VilJard Asylum 
bridge, 1\1ass., 1\Iarch ]4, 179H; graduated for the Insane. In 18[)7-65 Dr. 'Villard 
at Harvard College in ISIG; admitted to was secretary of the New York 1\Iedical 
the har and began practice in 'Valtham, Rodety, and editor of its Transactions. 
1\lass.; settled in Boston in IS2!); ap- His puhlications include Historical A(l- 
pointed master of chancery in 1838; and dre.
8; Biographical :M emoirs of Physicians 
was elected clerk of the Superior Court of A Ibany County
' Annals of the J.1fedical 
in 1836 and 18GI. His publiC'ations include 
f.:{ocicty of the County of Albany, 1800-.51, 
Topo,aralJhical and Historical Hketrhes of with Biographical Skctchf's, etc. He died 
the T01f-n of l
(lnra.çt('r, !JJrl.
.Ç., 'If"Jith an Al}- in AILany, N. Y., A pri1 2. 1865. 
pendÚr; Katurali,-::;nfion in the 1merican Willcox, ORT
ANDO BOT
IVAR, military 
Colonies,. TJetter to an En[/7ish Fricn(l on officer; Lorn in Detroit, 1\Iich., April 16, 
the Rebellion in the TlHitNl 8tat('s and on ] R2
; graduated at 'Vest Point in 1847: 
the Rriti,çh Policy, ('tc. He died in Bos- Reryed in Texas and in Florida, and re- 
ton, 1\1ass., 1\lay 12, 18ß3. signed in 1857. In 1\fay, 18tH, he became 
Willard, SA:urEL, clergyman; born in colonel of the 1st 1\fichigan Infantry, and 
Concord, 1\lass. Jan. 31, 1640; graduated waR the first to arrive at Washington, 
at Harvard College in 163D; studied theol- D. C., aft('r the call of the President in 
ogy and was minister in Groton in 16G3- April, 1861. With Colonel Ellsworth 11e 
7G, when he was driven away hy King took possession of Alexandria. He com- 
?hilip's 'Yar; was pastor of Old South manded a brigade in the battle of Bull 
Church, Boston. in 1678: opposed the Run, where he was severely wounded and 
witchcr
ft clelusions of 1692; and was made prisoner. On his exchange in 1862 he 
"ice-president and acting president of was made brigadier-general of volunteers, 
!laryard College from 1701 till his death, his commission dating from July 21, 1861. 
In Roston. Rept. 12, 1707. He was active in the Army of the Poto- 
Willard, 
OLO
IO
, architect; horn in mae until after the battle at Fredericks- 
Petersham, l\lass., June 26, 1783; removed hurg, and was temporarily in command 
to Boston in 1804, and there became a of the 9th Army Corps in central Ken- 
skilled wood-caryer. In 1815 he turned tucky. In 1863-64 he was engaged in 
his attention to carving in stone and was eastern Tennessee; and in the Richmond 
f'ngaged to ornament many of the pub- campaign, ending in the surrender of Lee, 
Jic buildings in Boston; was selected l)e commanded a division in the 9th Corps. 
as architect and superintendent of the In l\Iarch, 1865, he was brevetted major- 
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sheriff of the city of New York, and re- 
mained so eight years (1784-92), and 
was mayor in 1807. In 1792 he wa.s ap- 
pointed a brigadier-general in the army 
intended to act against the Northwestern 
Indians, but declined. He published an 
autobiography. He died in New YOl'k 
City, Aug. 22, 1830. 
Willett's Point, a fortified post of 
the United States; on the north shore of 
Long Island, between Great and Little 
Neck bays and I..Jong Island Sound; 
opposite Fort Schuyler, and 20 miles 
from the Battery, New York City. 
The dpfen.;;:ive works were begun in 
1862 on a Ì1'act of 13G acres. In re- 
cent Y(I<ll'S the post has been used al- 
most exclusively as a depot for en- 
gineer storf's, and as the headquarters 
of a battalion of engineers. A special 
training in electrical engineering is 
here given young officers. 
Willey, BENJAMIN GLAZIER, au- 
thoI'; born in Conway, N. H., Feb. I, 
1 nw; graduated at Bowdoin College 
in 1822; studied theology' and was in- 
stal1ed as associate pastor with the 
Rev. Asa Cummings in 1824; held 
subsequent charges in East Sumner, 
l\fe., and in .Milton and Farmington, 
N. H. He was the author of In- 
cidents in the 1Vhite 1110untains, which 
after his death was republished under 
the Kew York Sons of Liberty. In 1775 the title, History of the 1Vhite MountaÜts, 
he enterf'd :l\IcDougalI's r(lgiment as cap- together with many Interesting Anecdotes, 
tain, and joined :l\lontgomery in the in- Ill'llstrafiny Life in the Backwoods. He 
vasion of Canada. After the capture of died in East Sumner, 1\le., April 17, 1867. 
St. John he remained there, in command, William III. (\VILLIAM HENRY, PRINCE 
until January, 1776, and was soon after- OF ORANGE), King of England and Stadt- 
wards made lieutenant-colonel of the 3d holder of Ho]]and; born in The Hague, 
New York Regiment. In :ßIay, 1777, he Nov. 4, 1650; was a nephew of Charles 
was ordpred to Fort Stanwix, and as- II. and James Ir., and married his cousin 
sisted in its dpfence in August foilowing, Mary, daughter of .James. The union was 
making a successful sortie to effect a popular in both countries. The Prince, a 
diversion in favor of General Herkimer I1lf'mber of whose house (of Orange) had 
(see ORISKANY, BATTLE OF). He bore a freed his country from the Spanish yoke, 
llwssage. b
T stealth, to Gpneral Sehuyler, was regarded as the head of the Prot- 
which led to the expedition up the 
Io- p
tant party in Europe, and his wife ex- 
hawk Valley, und(
r General Arnold, that pected to snccped to the English throne. 
cflused the abandonment of the 
iege of His poliC'y always was to lesspn the power 
Fort Stanwix. He joÏIwd the army under of FranC'e, whose mona.rch, l..ouis XIV., 
\Vashington in June, 177G. and was in was regarded as the most powerful enemy 
thp battlf' of 1\Tonmouth; and in 1779 he of Protestantism in Europe. The policy 
accompanif'd General Rul1ivan's expedi- of James on the throne was to increase 
tion against th
 Indians in New York. the papal power, and a breach betwppn 
At the close of the war he was chosen the King and his Dutch son-in-law was 
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general, United States army; in 1886 pro- 
moted brigadier - general, United States 
an))), and in 1887 was retired. 
Willett, 
IARINUS, military officer; 
born in Jamaica, L. I., July 31, 1740; 
graduated at King's College in 1775; he 
served under Abercrombie in the attack 
on Ticonderoga, and was with Bradstreet 
in the expedition against Fort Frontenac. 
He was one of the most conspicuous of 
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WILLIAM III. 


inevitable. The people of England finally the battle of the Royne, J ulJT 1 (0. S.) J 
rose in their might and Ï1lYited 'Yilliam to ,James, who led the insurgents, was de- 
invade the country. It was done in ItJSS. feated and fled to France. The war con- 
Ile and his wife were made joint monarchs tinued till IGU7, when the treaty at By's- 
of England ill February, IG8U, by a spe- wick ended it. (Jncell l\Iary died late in 
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WILLI.\:\I IU., PRINCE OF ORAXf1E. 


cial convpntion. His cause was equal- IG!)4, when 'Villiam lweamc sole mon- 
ly triumphant in Scotland, after SOllie arch. He instituted sa lntary reforms in 
trouble at the beginning, and he joined a England, and the English constitution 
coalition of European statf>s in making was placf>d on a firm ha:-;is. He labored 
war on France. The adlwrents of James to check the power of Franep and increase 
in Ireland were numerom
, and were sup- that of the Netherlands aR long as he 
vorted by tbf' Frf>nch. In lüUO he took lived. His death was eausf'd by hf'ing 
command of his own troops iherf', and, at thrown from his horse. IIaving no heir, 
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he: promoted the act of settlement, calling 
the house of Hanover to the throne, which 
was adopted by Parliament in 1701, and 
completed the English re,-olution. He 
died in Kensington, J\Iarch 8, 1702. See 
'rlT,LIA
I'S \YAH, KI
G. 
'Villiam and Mary, COLLEGE OF, the 
seeoud of the higher institutions of learn. 
iug established in the Englbh-American 
colonies. An effort was maùe in 161U to 
e
tablish a college in Virginia, but the 
m<.u:,sacre in Hj

 put an end to the en- 
terprise. In 1 ü60-ü 1 the General 
<\.s- 
E,(,lll bly of Virginia pasbed an act for the 
establishment and endmnnent of a col- 
lege, and in IGD3 a charter was obtained 
from the crown of England, chiefly 
through the et1"orts of Rev. James Blair 
and of Lieutenant-Governor Kicholson. [t 
was named "ïlliam and :Mary, in compli- 
ment to the ruling sovereigns, who made 
appropriations for its support. Buildings 
designed b.r Sir Christopher \Yren were 
erected at the J\lidùle Plantation, which 
was named \Yilliamsburg. The fil'@t col- 
lege edifice was destroyed by fire in 1703 
and was rebuilt soon afterwards. The 
General Assembly and indidduals made 
Jiheral gifts to the institution from timo 
to time, and in 177ü it was the wealthiest 


crown. The college was closed in 1781, 
and _\.merican and French troops alter- 
nately occupied it, during which time the 
president's house and a wing of the main 
building were burned. After the Revolu- 
tion, the General Assembly gave lands 
to the college, and its organization was 
changed. In 1
3f) the college building, 
with the library, "as consumed by fire, 
but was rebuilt and restored before the 
close of lSüO. The college exercises were 
suspended in lSül, in consequence of the 
Ciyil \rar, and at one time the building 
was occupied as barrack,:; and at another 
as a hospital. During the occupation of 
\\ïlliamsburg by Cnion troops in IH6
, 
it was again accidentally burned. From 
lSGI to 1863 the losses of the college, in 
buildings anù endowments, were a hout 
$1
3,000. In 186û the main building was 
substantially restored, the faculty was re- 
organized, and the college was reopened 
for students. In lûOO it reporteù fifteen 
profcssors and instructors, In
 students, 
lU,UUO volumes in the library, grounds 
and buildings valued at $125.000, and 
productive funds aggregating $1
7,!)00. 
On Oct. 2
, IDOL a tablet, ereeted to the 
memory of .John Blair, the founder and 
first president of \Villiam and l\Ia.ry Col- 
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WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE I:'l 1723. 


college in America. Its riches were waRt- lege, and to the seventeen Yirginia gen- 
ed during the !levolutionary 'Yar, its re- Ue1llen who were his associates in the 
sources being reduced to $2,500 and the establishment of the institution in lü93, 
then unproductive revenue granted by tho was unveiled by the Colonial Dames of 
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ViI'ginia. The tablet is of Florentine mar- the college by the college of heralds of 
ble fashioned in a style to correspond England are placed upon the tablet. 
WitIi the date of the foundation of the \Villiam anù .l\1ary is the only Ame:rican 
college. The armorial bea.rings a warded college to possess this distinction. 


WILLIAM AND MARY, FORT 


William and Mary, FORT. The fol- 
lowing dcse1'Ïption of a little-known in- 
cident in the H(\volutionary "Val' was 
written by Ballard Smith, fonner editor 
of the New York lYorld: 


months engagcd in drilling in their mili- 
tary exercises in preparation for the an- 
ticipated conflict, carried ninety-seven 
kf'gs of powder and a quantity of small- 
arms in gonùolas to Durham, where they 
were conce
l1ed, in pari, under the pulpit 
It is a curious fact that the most im- of its meeting-house. Soon after the 
pOl.tant as well as the most dramatic inci- battles of Lexington and Concord hall 
dpnt immediately preceding the AUlPrÏ- aroused the }Jeople to a realizing sense 
can HevoJution - an incident, indeed, that they were actually engaged in ho:;- 
which directly precipitated hostilities- tilities, these nluch-npeded supplies, or ët 
has but slighting mention in any of the portion of them, were brought by him to 
histories. It may be well doubted wheth- the lines at Cambridge, where he marched 
er even one in e\'ery hundred thousand with his company, and were used at the 
Americans ('ould recall any of the circum- battle of Bunker Hill." 
stances of this noteworthy event. This account is in some respects clearly 
This wa
 the attaek upon Fort 'Vill- inaccurate, and it is altogether incom- 
iam and :Mary in Portsmouth Harbor by mensurate with the importance of the act. 
a band of young patriots led by John The assault was made, not on the 12th, 
Sullivan, afterwal'ds major-general in the but on the night of the 13th or 14th of 
Continental army. The assault was made December-for there is some conflict of 
in December, 1774, four months before authority on this point, and there is 
the battle of Lexington, and six months nothing to show that any act of treason- 
before Bunker Hill. It was unquestion- able hostility preceded it. Sparks, in his 
ably the first act of oyert treason. Life of Sullivan, gives practically the 
Singularly enough, however, Bancroft same details, and Bancroft, Botta, and 
makes but a casual refel'ence to it, and in Bryant make only an allusion to the 
none of the histories is it giyen more than eyent. In the course of several papers 
a paragraph. Yet its immediate conse- read before the J\Iassachusetts Historical 
quences were not less momentous than Society, dcfpnding Sullivan from asper- 
those of Lpxington. It was, in fact, the sions of suhsequ(lnt disloyalty to the 
occasion of the conflict at Lexington, and American cause, 
Ir. Thomas C. Amory, 
it is more than probable that it saved of Boston, who is a grandnephew of the 
Bunker Hill from proving a disastrous de- general, furnishes many additional and 
feat, if not, indeed, a calamity fatal to interesting particulars besides those al- 
further effort for freedom. ready quoted; but none of these writers 
Amory's only reference to it in his has correlated the facts of the attack, 
Military Sen,iccs of General Sullivan is and the exceedingly momentous conse- 
this: "Soon after his return home [Sulli- quences that directly proceeded from it. 
van had been a delegate to the Continen- The little village of Durham, New 
tal Congress] he planned with Thomas Hampshire, clusters about the falls of the 
Pickering and John Langdon an attack, Oyster Rivpr, a tide-water stream that 
on. the night of the 12th of December. ebbs and flows through the broad and 
upon Fort \Villiam and Mary, at New
 picturesque Piscataqua into Portsmouth 
castle, in Portsmouth Harbor-one of the Harbor. A cpntury ago Durham was a 
(larliest acts of hostility against the Hourishing snip-building town, on thp 
mother-rountry; and, by the aid of a highway to l)ortsmouth, and a "bathing- 
portion of a force he had been for some place" for the stage from Boston to Port- 
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land. Then a long bridge spanned the John Smith on hi
 first voyage to these 
reach wherc the waters of the Oyster shores. There was doubtless a survival 
River and of the "Great Bay" debouch of the chivalric spirit of the tournament 
into the Piscataqua. The bridge was car- among the young fellows of the village, 
ried åway by the ice in the first quarter and the challenge was accepted. But 
of the century. Another was built from John Sullivan was renowneù for his 
Dover Point, the course of the highway strength, and it was found that no fitting 
was changEd, the neighboring forests were opponent could be secured. Then James 
exhausted, and the shipwTights moveù Sullivan-afterwards successively judge, 
up to the Maine coast. The village fell attorney-general, and governor of l\Iassa- 
into a sleep from which it will probably chusetts-volunteered in his brother's 
never awaken; but one house, built more stead, the battle was fought, and James 
than a hundred years ago, still crowns was "ictor. John remained to do great 
one of the village hills, and before it honor to his adopted home; hut, as John 
grateful America should erect a monu- Adams afterwarù8 wrote of him that his 
ment, for in that house was planned the profession had yielded him a fortune of 
initial mO\Tement of the Revolution. On fl0,000, perhaps the fears of his village 
the proper site for such a monument was neighbors were not so groundless after 
buried a store of powder. which, carted all. 
down to Charlestown, saved the wearied From the beginning of the controversies 
battalions of Prescott and Stark from between the colonies and the mother-coun- 
capture or annihilation. try, Sulli,"an took a most active share ill 
Sullivan was born at Somerworth, New the discussions, and, when the time came, 
Hampshire, in 1740. His father was in was even more prominent in action. For 
the Pretender's service, and fled from Ire- at least a year before Lexington it is 
land to America. His mother also emi- clear that he considered an armed conflict 
grated from Ireland when a young girl. to be inevitable. lIe had held a royal 
During the voyage a passenger laughing- commission on Governor Wentworth's 
ly asked of her, "And what do you ex- staff', and had gathered about him and 
pect to do over in America?" drilled thoroughly a company of young 
" Do?" was the reply; "why, raise gov- men in and about the village. In the 
ernors for them, sure." (One of her sons spring of 1774 he was sent as a deJegate 
was governor of :Massachusetts; a grand- from New Hampshire to the Congress. 
son was governor of J\Iaine, another was Returning in September, it seems that he 
only lately a United States Senator from believed the appeal to anns could not 
New Hamp
hire, and still another was much longer be delayed. 
lieutenant-governor of Illinois.) On the afternoon of December 13, Paul 
The most famous of her sons, John Sul- Revere (the same who escaped the vigil- 
livan, was married at twenty, and opened ance of Howe's guards four months later, 
a law office in Durham. There were then and spread the news along the road from 
hut two lawyers in the entire colony. The Boston to J...exington of Pitcairn's in- 
profession was apparently not regarded tended march) rode up to Sullivan's 
with favor, for, on the coming of Sulli- house in Durham. One of the survivors 
van, it is a tradition that the good citi- of Sullivan's company died only SOUlt) 
zens about Durham Falls resisted his thirty ypars ago, and from his lips, short- 
settlement among them with prompt ly before his death, was obtained the 
vigor. They gathered about his house story of what happened that day. Re- 
one bright evening and threatened to tear vEre's horse, he said, was" nearly done" 
it down if he did not promise to leave. when pulled up at Sullivan's door. The 
IIaranguing them from an upper window, rider had been despatched with all speed 
Sullivan offered to submit the question to from Boston the day before with mes- 
the test of single combat. It will be re- sages from the l\lassachusetts committee 
membered that New Hampshire alone of of safety that" the King in council had 
the New England colonies was settled, prohibited the importation of arms or 
not by the Puritans, but by needy sons military sto1'(,s into the colonies," and 
of the Cavaliers-sent out with Capt. that two regiments were forthwith to 
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}'AUL REVERE BRINGlXG NEWS TO SULLIVAN. 


march from Boston to occupy Portsmouth up and told me 
Iajor Sullivan wanted m(! 
and the fort in its harbor. After" bait- to go to Portsmouth, and to get all the 
ing" his wearied beast, Revere rode on to men I could to go with him. The men 
Portsmouth. who went, as far as I can remember, were 
In Sullivan's mind the hour had evi- 
Iaj. John Sullivan, Capt. 'Vinhorn Ad- 
df'nUy come for decisive action. The ams, Ebenezer Thompson, John DC'meritt, 
story of what followed is briefly told by Alpheus and Jonathan Chesley, John 
]
leazer Bennett, the survivor before men- Spencer, l\1:icah Davis, Isaac and nenja- 
tioned: "I was working for 
Iajor Sulli- min Small, of Durham; Ebenezer Sulli- 
van," he said, "when 
Iicah Davis came vau, Captain Langdon, and Thomas Pick- 
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ering, of Portsmouth; John Griffin, 
James Underwood, and Alexander Scam- 
mell. \\7 e took a gondola belonging to 
Benjamin l\lathes, who was too old to go, 
and went down the river to I>ortsmouth. 
It was a clear, cold, moonlight night. \Ve 
sai]ed down to the fort at the mouth of 
Piscataqua Harbor. The water was so 
shallow that we could not bring the boat 


to wi thin a rod or shore. 'Ve waded 
through the wa tcr in perfect silence, 
mounted the fort, surprised the garri- 
son, and bound the captain. In the fort 
we found 100 casks of powder and 100 
small-' rms, which we brought down to 
the boa t. In wading through the water 
it froze upon us." 
\Vlm t a simple story of heroi8111! The 
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TRANSPORTING POWDI.;R FROM THE FORT. 


men took off their boots that they might New Hampshire. From Governor Went- 
not make a noise in mounting the ram- worth's correspondence with the Earl of 
parts, and after getting back to the boat Dartmouth it would appear that he warn- 
it is of record that they again took them ed Captain Cochran, in command at the 
off, "lest a spark from the iron-nailed fort, of the intended attack; but it is a 
soles might ignite the powder." And tradition in Durham that the garrison 
this was in December, in the severe win- was awakened from sleep as the party 
tel' of northern New :England. mounted the ramparts. No blood was 
The" gondola "-pronounced by the na- sped on either side. In his letter to 
tives gun dolo, with accent on the first Lord Dartmouth, Sir John (Governor) 
syllable - is an unwieldly, sloop-rigged \Ventworth gives some further details. 
\essel, still in use in the shallow waters "News was brought to me," he says, 
of the New England coast. It is appar- "that a drum was beating about the 
ently named on the lucus a non lucendo town to collect the populace together in 
principle, being of almost the exact shape order to take away the gunpowder and 
of an old.fashioned wooden kneading-dish dismantle the fort. I sent the chief-jus" 
-broad and flat-bottomed-wÏth bow and tice to them to warn them from engaging 
stern but little rounded, and carrying a in such an attempt. He went to them, 
large lateen-sail. Not possibly could a told them it was not short of rebellion, 
boat be C'onstructed more unlike the gon- and entreated them to desist from it and 
clola of the Venetian canals. The" gun- disperse. But all to no purpose. Th
y 
dolo" sailed quietly down with the tide to went to the island. They forced an en- 
a dock in Portsmouth town, 9 miles trance in spite of Captain Cochran, who 
below. There perhaps half a dozen men defended it as long as he could. They 
were takpn on board, including Captain secured the captain, triumphantly gave 
I_angdon, afterwards first president of the three huzzas, and hauled down the King's 
United States Senate and governor of colors." Captain Cochran made his fe- 
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port. ,. I told them," he wrote, " on their 
rpril not to enter. They replied they 
would. I immediately ordered three 4- 
pounders to be fired on them, and then 
the small-arms, and before we could be 
ready to fire again we were stormed on 
all quarters, and immediately they se- 
cured me and my men, and kept us pris- 
oners about an hour and a half, during 
which time they broke open the powder- 
house, a:!ld took all the powder away ex- 
cept one barre!." 
The powder bC'ing loaded aboard the 
h gundolo," the vessel was Railed back to 
Durham on the flood tide, arriving in the 
early morning. The larger part of the 
}Jowder ,vas buried under the pulpit of the 
old "meetillg-hou
e" in front of :\Iajor 
F;ulIivan's residence-under the pulpit 
from which venerable Parson Adams had 
for years back been inculcating lessons 
of patriotism. Two or there mounds still 
exist to show where the foundations of 
this church were laid. Over against the 
now vacant space, and in a little plot 
adjoining Sullivan's former residence, a 
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plain marble slab gives token that the 
remains of the soldier-statesman were 
buried there. 
The captured powder, as before inti- 
mated, played an important part at the 
ba ttle of Bunker Hill. In the Continen- 
tal army gathered about Boston there was 
a terrible lack of ammunition. "It is a 
fact," says Bancroft, referring to the day 
before Prescott occupied Breed's Hill, 
"that the _\mericans, after collecting all 
the ammunition north of the Delaware, 
had in their magazine, for an army en- 
gaged in a siege and pr('paring for fight, 
110 more than twenty-seven and a half 
Larrels [kegs?] of powder, with a gift 
from Connecticut of thirty-six and a half 
barrels more." '\Then, as the British were 
forming for a decisive charge on his "hot- 
ly defended works, Prescott discovered 
that he had barely one round of ammu- 
nition among his men, and gave the or- 
der to retreat, both his and Stark's men 
would undoubtedly have been cut to 
pieces or captured except for the galling 
fire with which Stark, from behind the 
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grass-stuffed fence on Bunker Hill, l
lct signia connecting them in any way with 
the "'e]sh Fusile'ers who were marchIng the royal government." And, for his 
to cut off the retreat to Cambridge. It is part, Sullivan was IlO less contumacious. 
of tradition and some part of record that, On December 24 he published a stirring 
until within even a few moments of the address to the pcople of the province. 
fusiIeers' charge, Stark was no better Heferring to the order which had led to 
equipped with ammunition than was his attack on the fort, he said: "I am 
Prescott. But an ample supply of powder far from wishing hostilities to commence 

 rrin.d in the nick of time. It had been OIl the part of America, but still hope 
brouO'ht O\'er from Durham, GO miles that no person will at this important 
aW
l\
 in old John Demeritt's ox-cart, and crisis hc unprqJared to act in his own clc- 
it ,,:::s a part of the store that had been fence should he be by necessity drin'll 
buried under Parson Adams's pulpit. thereto. And I nlU8t here beg leave to 
:Failing it. Prescott Illight OIl that day recommend to the consideration of the 
ha"c shnred the mnrtynlom of \Van'en, people OIl thi8 continent whether. when 
and :l\rol1y Stark might indeed have been we are by an arbitrary decree prohibited 
a widow that night. the having of an118 nnd ammunition by 
It is interesting to note in Sullivan's importation, we have not, by the law of 
correspondence that this lack of ammuni- self-pn>seITation, a right to seize upon 
tion was a grievous care to \Yashington those within our power, in order to de- 
after he took conunalld. Later on in the fend the liberties which God and nature 
campai
'n Sul1ivan wrote to the New have given us." 
Hampshire committee of safety: "Gen- The news of the assault caused the 
eral \Yashington has, I presume, already greatest excitement in England. Parlia- 
written you on the subject of this letter. ment almost at once adopted the address 
\\?e all rely upon your keeping both the to the King, which was practically a dec- 
contents of his l<.>tter and mine a pro- laration of war, and which was prescnt- 
found secret. \Ye had a general council ed on Feb. 9, 1775. "The King in his 
ùay before yesterday, and, to our great reply," 
ays Bancroft, "pledged himseJf 
surprise. discovered that we had not pow- speedily and effectually to enforce obe- 
del' 
nough to furnish half a pound a dience to the laws and the authority of 
man, exclusive of what the people have in the supreme legislature. His heart was 
their powder-horns and cartridge-hoxes. hardened. Having just heard of the seiz- 
. . . The general was so struck that he ure of ammunition at. the fort in New 
did not 
ay a word for half an hour. Hampshire, he intended that his 'lan- 
Should this nH
tter take air before a sup- guage should open the eyes of the de- 
ply. arrives, our army is ruined." Therc Iudei! AnlPricans.'" Thus, while war W:1!-, 
is apparently no record to show whether doubtless ultimately inevitable, Sullivan's 
or not the Kew Hampshire committee re- bold action was the immediate cau
e that 
f'ponded to the call, but as old :Mr. De- led to it. Orders were forthwith dc
pab'h- 
meritt took to Camhridg-e only a part of ed from London to seize all arms to be 
the store captured at \Villiam and :l\Iary, found in the colonies, and l"}itcairn's 
it is po""sible that Sullivan's daring as- march to Lexington was the result. 
sault of the December before again sen'ed Sullivan was the first Jllall in active 
the Americ:1n troops in good stead. rebellion against the Briti
h government. 
That act was hy no means paf'sed unno- and he drew with him the province he 
ticed by the royal authorities either at lived in. Tn a recent address on the his- 
home or in the colonies. Governor \Vent- tory of that part of New IIampshire, the 
worth promptly issued a proclamation, Rev. Dr. Quint, of Dover, referred briefly 
"d('claring the offenders guilty of trea- to the attack on tIIC fort. "Th(> daril1g' 

on, and offering a reward for their a.pprc- charact<.>r of this aF:san1t." he said, "('an- 
h('n
ion." But the defiant citizcns of not h(> over-estÏma ted. It was an org:an- 
Durham" moycd in procession to the com- ized investment of a ro
'al fortress where 
mon near the meeting-house, where they the King's flag was flying, and where the 
kindled a bonfire, and burned the com- ICing's garrison met them with muskets 
missions, uniforms, and all other in- and artillery. It was four months before 
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and Lexington was l'('sistance nished. One day General Johnson, wîth 
while this was deliberate as- a corps of provincials and Putnam's 
Rangers, had l1lar('hed a fow mil('s in 
that direction, when they were rpcall- 
cd, and '''ebb 
ent a letter to l\lullro 
advising him to snrrender. This letter 
was intf'rcepted, and 
Iolltcalm sent it to 
:Munro, with a peremptory demand for his 
in!:itallt surrender. Perc(.i dng further re- 
sistance to be useless, for his ammunition 
was exhausted, he yielded, )Iontcalm 
agreeing to an honorable 
UIT(,11l1er and a 

afe ep.('ort of the troops to Fort Edward. 
The Indians wer(' disappointed, for th('y 
expected blood and hooty. \Yhf'n the Eng- 
lish had entered tlH' woods a mile from 
Fort \Yilliam Henry, the savages fell up.on 
them, and slew a larg(' numb('r of men, 
\\"0111('n, and chil<1r('n, hefore :Montealm 
could stay the slal1ght('r. Tllf' r nel ians 
pursued the t(,lTified garrison (pluud('r- 
ing tllf'1U in their flight) to within about 
cannon-shot of :Fort Edward. '1'lwn Fort 
\Yilliam Henry and all it
 appendages 
were destroyed, and it was never rebuilt. 


l..exington, 
tû attack, 

a ul t." 
Un Dec. 13, when Paul Hevere l'ode 
through Durham, there was a young stu- 
dent in Dullivan's law oflice named Alexan- 
der Scammell. He accompanied his chief 
on the expedition to \\ïlliam and l\Iary, 
and it was he who pulled down the King's 
colors from over the fort. He became 
the adjutant-general of the army, was be- 
loved by 'Yashington as was no other man 
in the command, and, it is said. no other 
person's quips and jokes ever brought a 
smilp to that gra,-e countenance during 
thc pro:Jrf'ss of the war. Scammell 
fell at Yorktown almost as Cornwallis 
was laying down his arms. Thus, a, par- 
ticipant in the first act of the rebellion, 
he died as t1ta t rebellion was crowned 
with perfect and fateful victorY'. It was 
a noble span of patriotic 8en-icc. 
William Henry, FORT, CAPTURE OF 
l\[ontcalm left Ticoml('roga towarùs the 
close of July, 1757, with nearly 9,000 men, 
of whom about 2.000 
wcre Indians, and 
moveù against Fort 
\Villiam Hcnry, built 
by Sir \Yilliam J ohn- 
son, at the head of 
Lake George. It was 
garrisoned by about 
3,000 troops, under 
Colonel ::\Iunro, a braye 
English officer, who felt 
strong in his position 
because of the clos(' 
proximity of 4.000 Eng- 
lish troops. und('r Gen- 
el'al \Yebb, at Fort 
Edward, only 15 mil('s 
distant. \Yebb was 
1\1 u n r 0' s commanding 
gcneral. 'Yh('n 1\10nt- 
calm demanded (Aug. 
1) the surrender of the 
post and garrison, the 
colonel refused, and 
8('nt an cxpress to G('n- 
eral 'V pbb for aid. For 
six days l\lontcalm con- 
tinucd the siege, and 
daily expr es se s wer(' 
sent to \Vehb asking 
aid, but none was fur- 


PLAN OF FORT WILLIAM HR
RY. 


A, dock; B. garrison gflrdens; C, Fort William Henry; n, mornss; F.. "Tont- 
calm's 1st hattery of nine gum;; and two mortars: F. MOIlt-f'fllm's 2.1 batter
' of 
ten guns and three mortars; G, "ontf'alm's apt)roaehf's: H. two int<,nded hflt- 
tE'rlf's; T, place where "ontcalm landed his arti11pry: K, "ontc-alm's camp.with 
the main body of the army; L, M. de Levy's camp-4,nOO rpgu1ars and Cana- 
dians; 1.1, 1\1. de la Corne, with 1,500 Canadians find Indians; N. F.ngli
h PII- 
campn1Pnt hefore the retrenchment was made' 0 the uritlcr{' ow
r the morass' 
P, the English retrenchment. "t , 
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S.ubsequently a hotel was built on its 
site. The fall of that fort caused greater 
alarm in the colonies than the loss of 
Oswego the year before. 
William's War, KIXG, the first inter- 
colonial war in _\merica, so-called because 
it occurred at the beginning of the reign 
of \Villiam and ::\Iary, and continued seven 
vears. The accession of these Protestant 
;nonarchs caused disaster to the more 
northerly English-American colonists, for, 
the French King having espoused the cause 
of James, war between England and 
France soon began, and extended to their 


together, accompanied by a father con- 
fessor. 
The Indians, remem hering the treachery 
of :Major \Yaldron, at Dover, fearfully 
slaked their thirst for vengeance there. 
I t was the first town attacked ( July 7, 
1(89), when the venerable :l\Iajor \Valdron 
and twenty others of the garrison were 
killed, and twenty-nine made captives and 
sold as servants to the French in Canada. 
Instigated by Father Thury, a Jesuit, an 
Indian war-party fell (Aug. 12) upon tlw 
English stockade at Pemmaquid. built by 
Andros, and captured the garrison. A 


'fill!: IH:ATll OF 
AJOI{ W ALDIWN. 


respective colonies in America. 'Yhen the few months later Frontenac, governor of 
declaration of war between the two na- Canada, sent a party of 300 French and 
tions reached America, the eastern Illd- Indian warriors from :l\Iontreal to pelle- 
ians were easily e'Xcited to make war by trate the country towards Albany. On 
the Baron de Castine, seated at the month a gloomy night in the winter (Feb. 18, 
of the Penobscot, and the Jesuit mission- IGHO), when the snow lay 
O inc1ws dpep in 
aries among the Indians. The recent rev- the :\fohawk Valley, they fen upon the 
ocation of the Edict of Nantes had kin- frontier town of SCIlEl'\EC'TADY (q. v.), 
dIed fiercely the fi}'(:,s of persecution in massacred many of the people, and burn- 
France (see EDICT 01" NANTES), and ed the village. Early in the spring Sal- 
the heat was felt in America. Through mon Falls, near Piscataqua. was surprised 
these .J esuits, the Indians were made (1\larch 28) and thirty of its inhabitantR 
allies of the French and the two races were killed; alld the attacking party, on 
were frequently found on the war-path its way homeward, met a third party that 
382 
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WOME
 SETTLERS STANDING GUARD. 


had come from Quehec and joined them in who, with nine vessels and 800 men, 
destroying the fort and settlement at seized Port Royal, in ACADIA (q. v.), and 
Casco, where a similar attack had been obtained sufficient plunder there to pay 
repulsed by the famous Captain Church. the expenses of the enterprise. In June, 
Other eastern villages suffered. All the Port Royal was again plundered bf Eng- 
colonies were aroused by these atrocities, }ish privateers from the 'Vest Indies. 
and the New England people resolved on Then the colonies of New England and 
speedy retaliation. New York joined in effol"ts to conquer 
In )fay (] (90) 
fassachusetts fitted out _ Canada. A land and naval expedition 
an expedition under Sir \Villiam Phipps., was arranged, the former commanded by a 

R
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son of Goyernor \Yinthrop, of Connecti- 
cut, to go from Kew York by way of 
Lake Champlain to attack l\lontreal; and 
the latter, fiUed out by 
Iasf;adlUsetts 
alone, and cOlllnutuded by Sir \Villiam 
Phipps, to attack Quebec. Phipps's anna- 
ment consisted of thirty-four vf'ssels and 

,OO() 1l1l'11. The e),.penses of the land ex- 
pedition were borne jointly by Connecti- 
cut and Xew York. Both were unsuccess- 
ful. Some of \Yinthrop's troops, with 
h'oquois warriors uuder Colonel SC'huyler, 
pushed towards the St. LawI'enC'e and were 
repulsed (August, HmO) by Frontenac. 
The remainder did not go farther than 
the head of Lake Champlain. 
Phipps reaC'hed Quebec at about the 
middle of October, landed some of his 
troops near. but, finding the city too 
strongly fortified to warrant a siege, he 
returned to Boston Lefore the winter set 
in. Having 110 chart to guide him, Phipps 
had been nine weeks cautiously making 
his way around Acadia and up the St. 
Lawre}1('e. l\[assachusetts was compelled 
to issue bills of credit, or paper money, to 
defray the expenses of the expC'dition. 
Fil'rce forays by the French and [ndians 
C'ontinued along the New England fron- 
tit'rs. The J':nglish were held up to the 
Indians by the Jesuits not only as enemies, 
hut as heretics. upon whom it was a 
Christian duty to make war. The Indians 
were encouraged, too, to make forays for 
the capture of women and children, for 
whom they found a ready market, as ser- 
yants, in Canada. About 100 persons were 
killed or made captive (July 28, IGU4) 
at Durham, 10 miles from l')ortsmouth. 


Two years later Baron de Castine and a 
large force of French" and Indians capt- 
ured the garrison at Pemmaqui{l. Han'r- 
hill, 33 miles from Boston, was attacked 
(l\lareh, l(iHï), and forty pel'son::i were 
killed or made capti,'e; and during the 
ensuing summer more remote settlell1C'nt s 
suffered greatly. This distre
sing warfare 
was closed the same year by the treat)' of 
Ryswick:, Sept. 20, lßU7. 
Williams, ALPIlErR STARKEY, military 
officer; born in Saybrook. Conn., Seljt. lÒ, 
1810: graduated at Yalp Col1pgC' in 1 s:n ; 
practised law in Detroit: and "its editor 
of the Detroit .A.dvf'rt iscr for a whi1C'. He 
served in the war with l\lexico; was post- 
master of Detroit (184D-53), and, made 
brigadier-general of yolunteers in l\lay, 
18Gl, he organized the )Iichigan voluntpers 
until September. In :l\Iarch, 18ü2, he be- 
came commander of a di,'ision in General 
Banks's corps, and at the battle of Cedar 
:Mountain one-thin1 of his division was 
killed or wounded. He commanded a di- 
vision in Slocum's corps at Antietanl, 
:Frederieksburg, Chancellorsdlle, and Get- 
tysburg. In the Atlanta campaign lw was 
conspicuous, and in Noypmber, 1
(;-t, suc- 
epeùed Slocum in ('ommaIHl of the 
oth 
Corps, leading it in the ('C'lphrated march 
to the sea and through the Carol inas. 
From 18üü to ISGD he was minister to San 

alYador, and from 1874 till his death, 
in 'Yashington. D. C., Dec. 21, IS78. was a 
member of Congress. 
WiJlialns, CATIIEIaXE R., author: horn 
in Providence. R. r., prC'sllmahly in 1787: 
married 1\11". 'Villiams in 1818. IIpr pub- 
lications include 'l'ales, National aud f:cv- 
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olutionæry
' Fall Rit'cr, an Authent'ic 
N arrati-ve; Biography of Revolutionary 
He'roes
' Neutral ,French, or the Exiles 
of Nova Scotia
' Anudls of the Aristocracy 
of Rhode Island, etc. She died in Prov- 
idence, H. I., Oct. II, 1872. 
Williams, DAYID, patriot; born in Tar- 
rytown, N. Y., Oct. 21, 1754; joined the 
Amcrican army in 1775; served till 1779, 
when, owing to badly frozen feet, he was 
forced to retire from active service. On 
Sept. 23, 1780, with JOHN PAULDING and 
ISAAC VAN 'V ART (qq. v.) he captured 
l\IAJ. JOlIN ANDRÉ (q. v.), for which he 
received a congressional medal and later 
numerous tokens of esteeln from his fel- 
low-citizens. Kew York State erected a 
t: . ,.N .. 
monument to llis memory near Schoharie '- .' 
court-house, IIe died near Livingston- .': 'x'.' !..... 
 


:, " 
viIle, N. Y., Aug. 2, 1831. ___ -" ï . 
 ,
;' 
Willialns, EDWARD P., naval officer; , ' ":,'V - 
. 

- \' 
born in Castine, :ThIe., Feb. 26, 1833; grad- è 
: 
'-<.
. " 
uated at the United States Naval Acad- ;;. \.. ': 
 ' 

-,,
 
\ ::--
 
emy, June 10, 1853; promoted lieutenant, 
 ". i%.'::::....... ':.. "ÈT' '<' '. 
Sept. 16, 1855, and lieutenant-commander ' 
 .
 ::;;;""'
'; 
 '.\ 
,
- 



 
 ,
 I:i", 
 
in July, 18G2; was one of the volunteers f -
 
,
 :{:';
' <
 . : 
under .Admiral Dahlgren to attack Fort - 
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Sumter. Dur
ng that action, on the 
ight 
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of Sept. 
, 18
3, he com1l1
n?
d the saIlors 
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and mannes 
n the first dIVls
on of boa
s; "
jil;r:
'<

 ì 
was taken pnsoner and held In ColumbIa, 
 ... 
 

 

 
S. C., for a year, till exchanged; promoted 
 

 ' 
commander in July, 18G6. He was placed 
in command of the steamer Oneida in the 
Asiatic fleet. On Jan. 24, 1870, he sailed 
fl'om Yokohama, and at 6.30 P.M. his 1795, while the royalists believed he had 
vessel collided with the English mail- been secretly hidden away in the United 
steamer Bombay in Tokio Bay and sank States. Curious facts and circumstances 
in a few minutes. Twenty-two officers, pointed to Rev. Eleazar 'Villiams, a re- 
including \Vil1iams, and 115 men were puted half-breed Indian, of the Caugh- 
lost. nawaga tribe, near 1\Iontreal..l as the sur- 
Williams, EDWIN, author; born in Nor- viving prince, who, for almost sixty years, 
wich, Conn., l\larch 7, 1797; settled in New had been hidden from the world in that ' 
York City, where he served many years disguise. He was a reputed son of Thomas 
as secretary of the American Institute; Williams, son of Eunice, the captive 
and was connected with the principal daughter of Rev. John 'Villiams, of Deer- 
geographical, statistical, and historical field, l\Iass. He was educated at Long 
societies of the "Cnited States. His pub- l\Ieadow, l\Iass., and when the war with 
lications include The Politician's Manual,. England broke out, in 1812, he became con- 
New Unircrsal Ga,zett('r
' Book of the fidential agent of the government among 
Oonstitution; New York as It Is; Arctic the Indians in northern New York. He 
Voyages; The FJtatesman's Manual (car- served in several engagements, and was 
ried on after his death by Benson J. Los- spverely wounded at Plattsburg in 1814. 
sing); 1Vh('at Trade of the United States Joining the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and Europe; P.residents of the United after the war, he was for a long time a 
States; The Twelve Stars of the Re- mIssIOnary, or lay-reader, among the 
x.-2 B 385 


public, etc. He died in N ew York City, 
Oct. 21, 1854. 
Williams, ELEAZAR, the "lost prince." 
...L\. dark mystery shrouds the fate of the 
eldest son of Louis XVI. of France and 
l\Iarie Antoinette, who was eight years of 
age at the time his father was murdered 
by the Jacobins. After the downfall of 
Robespierre and his fellows, it was de- 
clared that the prince died in prison in 
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Oneida Indians, and in 1826 he was 01'- the Indians in 1704 and carried to Canada. 
dained missionary presbyter, and labored She forgot the English language; joined 
in northern New York and \Visconsin. the Roman Catholic Church; adopted Il1d- 
There were indications that l\1r. \Villiams ian customs and habits; and hecame the 
was the "lost prin
e" of the house of wife of an lndian named John de Hogen;. 
Bourbon, and it was proved, by physio- She was later offered a tract of land by 
logical facts, that he was not possessed of the l\lassachusetts legislature if she would 
Indian blood. His complexion was dark, remove with her family to that State, but 
but his hair was curly. The claims of she declined. She died in Canada in 1786. 
1\11'. 'VilJiams to identity with the dauphin Williams, GEORGE HENRY, jurist; born 
of France were not put forth by himself, in New Lebanon, Columbia co., N. Y., 
but by others. In Putnam/s J.lunthly l\'Iarch 23, 1823; admitted to the bar in 
M lLgazinc (185;3-54), Hev. Mr. Hanson 1844; removed to Iowa, wlH're he wa
 
published a s('ries of papers under the judge of the 1st Iowa District in lR-l7- 
title Have lre a Bourbon Among Us? and 52; chief-justice of Oregon Territory in 
afterwm'ds published them in book form 1853-57; member of the Oregon con- 
and entitled the volume The Lost Prince. stitutional convention in 1858; United 
1\11'. Hanson fortified the claim to identity States Senator in 1865-71; member of the 
by most remarkable facts and coinciù('nces. joint high commission in 1871 for the 
In 1854 the Prince de Joinville, heir to adjustment of the differences growing out 
the throne of Louis Philippe, visited 1\11'. of the Alabama claims, which resulted in 
\VilJiams at Green Bay, \Vis. The ac- the treaty of Washington; Attorney-Gen- 
counts of the interview, as given by the eral of the United States in 1872-75; 
clergyman and the deeply interested nominated chief-justice of the United 
prinee, differed widely. The world was in- States Supreme Court in 1873 by General 
credulous; the words of a prince out- Grant, but the nomination was not eOI1- 
weighed those of a poor Episcopal clergy- firmed by the Senate; and has since 
nwn, and the public judgment was against practised law in \Vashington. 
the latter. 1\11'. \Villiams died in JIogans- Williams, GEORGE \V ARIIINGTON, an- 
burg, N. Y., Aug. 28, 1858, ageù about thoI'; born a mulatto in Bt>ùford Springs, 
Reventy-two years. He translatpd the Fa., Oct. 16, 1849; was a lieutenant-colo- 
Book of Common Praypr into the 1\Iohawk nel in the Hepub1ican army of 1\Iexico in 
!angllage. He also prepared an Iroquois 1865-67; engaged in journalism in 1875; 
spelling-book, and a life of Thomas 'Vin- graduated at the Cincinnati I.Jaw College 
iams, his reputed father. in 1877; member of the Ohio legislature in 
Williams, EPHRAIM, military officer; ]878-81; anò was minister to Haiti in 
born in Newtown, l\fass., Feb. 24, 1715; 1885-8G. His publieations include History 
was a mariner in early life, and made sev- of the N('gro Race in l11l('rica from 161.9- 
eral voyages to Europe. From 1740 to 1880.; History of the Negro T'roo]Js in the 
1748 he served against the French, in Can- nTar of the R('b('llion
' and Hi.cdorJl of tll(' 
ada, as captain of a provincial company. Rcconst1'uction of the Insurgent States (
 
He joined the New York forces under Gen. volumps). 
\Yilliam Johnson, in 1755, and, falling Williams, JAMES. military offi('er; horn 
in an Indian ambush, was kiUed near in Hanover county, Va., in 1740; 
migrat- 
Lake George, Sept. 8, 1755. Before joining ed to Laurens district, S. C., in 177:J. 
in this expedition he made his will, be- where he was an active patriot and mem- 
(qneathing his property to a township west ber of t11e Provincial Congress in 1775. 
of Fort 1\lassachnsetts, on the condition In 1779 he hecam
 colonel of militia, and 
that it 
hould be caned Wi11iamstown, the C'ommanded a detachment in the battle 
money to be used for the establishment of Stono Ferry, June 20, 1779. At :Mus- 
and maintenance of a free school. Th
 grove's 1\Iill he attacked and defeated a 
school was opened in 1791 and was large body of British and Tories; and in 
incorporated a col1ege in 1793 under the the expedition against Ferguson, which 
title of WILJ..IAMS COLLEGE (q: v.). terminated in the hattle of IGng's 1\fonn- 
Williams, EUNICE, born in Deerfield, tain, he exhibited great energy and skin, 
Mass., Sept. 17, 16ü6; was captured by Imt fell in the thickest of the fight, mor- 
386 
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tally wounded, and died the next day, o
t. \Vest Indies he was taken prisoner and 
8, 1780. detained tiB the close of the war. He died 
Williams, JA
IES DOUGLAS, legislator; in Boston, 1tIass., June 24, 1814. 
hern in Pi('k
ùvay county, 0., Jan. 16, Williams, JOHN SHARP, legislator; 
180S; received a COHlmon school cduca- born ill :l\lemphis, Tenn., July 30, 1854; 
tion; and became a fanner in [ndiana; was educated at Kentucky 1tlilitary Insti- 
served many years in the State legislature tute, t1le Univcrsity of the South, and the 
as Representative and Senator; was elcct- Uni,'ersity of Heidelberg, Germany; was 
ed to Congress in 1874; and governor of admitted to the bar in 1877, and began 
Indiana in 1876. He was widely known practice in lazoo City, l\Iiss.; also became 
b." thp nickname of "Blue Jeans." He a cotton-planter; and was a Democratic 
died in Indianapolis, Ind., Nov. 20, 1880. member of Congress in 1903-05. In IHO-l: 
Williams, JOHN, c]prgyman; born in he was temporary chairman of the Na- 
Roxbury, l\Ia
s., Dec. 10. IHG4; educat
d tional Demoeratic Convention in St. Louis. 
at Han'ard College. and in 1()86 settled Williams, JONATllAN, military officer; 
as the first minister at Deerfield. The born in Boston, 1\Iass., l\Iay 26, 1750; 
village was attacked by Fl'ench and Ind- was engaged in mercantile and shipping 
ians, 1\1areh 1, 1704, and among the in- business in early life. Dr. Franklin was 
habitants carried into captivity were 1\11'. his great-uncle, and kindly received his 
\Villiams and a part of his family. Two nephew when in England (1770-73), and 
of his children and a black servant were intrusted him with the bearing of inl- 
murdered at his door. 'Vith his wife portant letters and documents to 1\fassa- 
and five children he began the toilsome chusetts. Visiting France in 1777, he was 
journey towards Canada through the appointed commercial agent of Congress, 
deep snow. On the second day his wife, and in 178.3 returned to the United States 
weak from the effccts of recent childbirth, and settled with Franklin in Philadelphia. 
fainted with fatigue, when the tomahawk For several years he was judge of the 
of IlPr ('aptor cleaved her Rkull, and so he Court of Common Pleas in PhiladelphIa. 
was l'p1icved of the burden. Her husband In 1801 he was made a major of artillery 
and children were taken to Canada, and, and inspector of fortifications, and was 
after a captivity of neady two years appointed the first superintcndent of the 
among the Caughnawaga Indians near 1\Iilitary Academy at 'Yest Point. He was 
1tlontreal, tllf\Y wpre ransomed and return- colonel of engineers from 1808 to 1812, 
eel lwmc, excepting a daughter EUNICE 
nd general of 1\ew York nlÎlitia from 
(q. 'I'.), whom the Indians refused to part 1812 to 1815. He was a delegate in Con- 
witl1. Aftpr the return of 1\11'. \Villiams gress from Philadelphia in 1814, and 
to Dpprfipld in 1706 he resumed tIle charge was made vice-president of the American 
of hiR congreg-ation. He married a daugh- Philological Society. He died in Phila- 
tel' of Captain AlIcn. of Connecticut, and delphia, :\Iay lû, 1815. 
in I711 was appointed a commissary nn- Williams, OSCAR FITZALAN, public offi- 
ðC'r {1010nel Stoddard in the expedition cial; born in Livonia, Livingston county, 
agaiw.;;t Canada. Re died in Deerfield, N. Y., June 29, 1843; was graduated at 
.Tunc 12, 172ft Cornell University in 18û9; taught for 
Williams, Jo

 FOSTER, nayal officer; several years; was consul to Havre, 
}-,orn in Hoston, :Mass., Oct. 12, 1743: early France, in 1889-93; and the last United 
lwcame a sailor; had command of the States consul to 1\fanila, Philippine Isl- 
:Massachnsetts crnispr Hazard in 1779; ands, appointed in 18!H. In 1901 he Le- 
and with lwr took the 
{ctive
' waR placed came consul-general at Singapore, Straits 
in command of the P1'otector in 1780, and Settlements. He has published several 
on .Tuly 9 of that year engaged the _td- commercial text-books. 
miral Duff, which after an hour and a Williams, OTHO HOLLAND, military of- 
balf was destroycd by an explosion. 'Vhile ficer; born in Prince George county, 1\Id., 
in command of the Ha
ard a second time in March, 1749; was left an orphan at 
that vessel with others was lost in the twelve years of age; appointed lieutenant 
disastrous expedition to the PC'noh
('ot of a rifle company at the beginning of the 
River. Subsequently while cruising in the Revolution, he marched to the Continen- 
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tal camp at Cambridge; and in 1776 was 
appointed major of a new l'ifie l'e.giment, 
which formed part of the garrIson of 
}l'ort 'Vashington, New York, when it was 
captured. He gallantly opposed the Hes- 
!'òian column but was wounded and made 

risoner. Being soon exchanged, he was 
made colonel of the 6th Maryland Regi- 
ment, with which he accompanied De Kalb 
to South Carolina; and when Gates took 
command of the Southern army Colonel 
'Yilliams was made adjutant-geneI'a!. In 
the battle near Camden he gained great 
di
tinction for coolness and bravery, and 
performed efficient service during Greene's 
famous retreat, as commander of a light 
COl'PS that formed the rear-guard. At the 
battle at Guilford Court - house he was 
Greene's second in command; and by a 
brilliant charge which 'Yilliams made at 
Eutaw Springs he decided the victory for 
the Americans. In l\Iay, 1782, he was made 
a brigadier-general, and was appointed col- 
lector of customs for :l\Iaryland, which of- 
fice he held until his death, July 16, 17ü4. 
Williams, ROGER, founder of Rhode Isl- 
and; born in 'Vales in 15üü; went to Lon- 
don at an early age, where he reported 
sermons in short-hand, and attracted the at- 
tention of Sir Edward Coke, who befriend- 
ed him in his efforts to obtain a collegiate 
cducation. He was at Pembl'oke College 
in 1623, and graduated in January, 1627. 
He took orders in the Church of England, 
but imbibed dissenting ideas, and came to 
Boston in 1630, where he was regarded 
as an extrenie Puritan. He was accom- 
panied by his wife, :Mary, a young English- 
woman, who shared in the joys and sor- 
rows of his long life. At Boston he be- 
came obnoxious to the authorities because 
he denied the right of magistrates to in- 
terfere with the consciences of men, and 
soon went to Salem, where he became 
assistant pastor of the church there. He 
was complained of by the Bostonians be- 
cause he had refused to join with the 
congrpgation there until they should make 
a public declaration of their repentance 
for having communion with the churches 
of England while they lived in that town. 
He was a thorough separatist, and be- 
cause his brethren in New England were 
not as radical as he was he assailed the 
theocracy. 
He did not remain long at Salem, 


opposition to his views compelled him to 
go to Plymouth, where for two years he 
was assistant to the pastor, Ralph Smith. 
There he formed the acquaintance of 
leading chiefs of the tribes around him, 
and gained a knowledge of their language. 
Returning to Salem, he became pastor of 
the church there, and promulg.ated his 
theological views so boldly tJ:m t in the 
autumn of 1635 the General Court of 
l\1assachusetts ordered him to quit the 
colony in six months. His immediate 
ofl'ence was his calling in question the au- 
thority of magistrates in two things- 
namely, relating to the right of the King 
to grant the land of the Indians to white 
settlers without purchasing it; and the 
other, the right of the civil power to im- 
pose faith and worship. 'Villiams made 
some slight concessions, and the time for 
his departure was extended to the follow- 
ing spring. Circumstances soon made the 
Boston magistrates suspicious that he 
was preparing to found a. new ('olony with 
his followers; and observing with alarm 
that his doctrines were spreading, it wag 
df'termined to seize him and send him to 
England at once. A small vessel was sent 
to Salem to take him away; but, fore- 
warned, he left his home and family in 
midwinter, and for fourteen weeks waD- 
df'red in the snows of the wilderness to 
the region of Narraganset Bay. Five 
companions joined him on the eastern 
bank of the Seekonk River; but, finding 
they were wi thin the bounds of New 
Plymouth, they went down the stream, 
and at a fine spring near the head of N ar- 
raganset Bay they planted the seed of 
a colony, and called the place "Proyi- 
dence," in grateful acknowledgment of 
divine favor. A form of government was 
established--a pure democracy-allowing 
no interference with the rights of con- 
sciences. See RHODE ISLAND. 
\Yhen \;Villiams went to Boston he was 
inclined to become an Anabaptist; now 
he proceeded to establish a Baptist chun'h 
in Providen('e, when several persons from 
:Massachusetts had joined him. In 1\1a1"('h, 
1û39, he was baptizerl by immersion by 
a layman-Ezekiel Holliman-and tlwn 
'Villiam'3 baptized Holliman and ten 
others, and a church was organized. 
\Yilliams soon doubted the validity of his 
for own baptism and that of the others. He 
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withdrew from tIle church and never re- as adjutant-general of the army of Gen- 
entered it. For some years the govern- era I l\IcClellan in western Virginia. He 
ment of the colony was a pure democracy, held the same position under General 
transacting its business by means of town- :1\Ieade. In 1\Iay, 18û4, he was made act- 
meetings, until a charter was procured in ing inspector-general on Grant's staff, 
IG-l4 by \Yilliams, who went to England and in August of that year was brevetted 
for it. On the voyage thither he wrote major-general of volunteers for "merito- 

-t Kcy into the Language of _lmerica, to- rious services since Gettysburg"; also. in 
gc>ther with an DCCOUllt of the manner
 1\Iarch, 186.3, was brevetted l1lajor-gen- 
and customs of the Indians. After the eral, United States army, for" gallant and 
dea th of Charles 1. trouble in the colony meritorious services during the rebellion." 
caused \Yilliams to be sent to England He died in Boston, 1Iarch 23, 18û6. 
again, where he remained some time, Williams, STEPHEN, clergyman; born 
making the acquaintance of John 1\IiIton in Deerfìeld, 1\lass., l\Iay 14, 1603: was 
and other distinguished scholars, and carried captive by the Indians to Canada 
wrote and published Experiments of with his family in 1704; redeemed by 
Spiritu-al IJife and H calth, and Their the French governor and sent to Boston in 
Preserration. 1705. He wrote a narrative of his ex- 
In the autumn of lû34 'Yillial1ls was periences in captiyity; graduated at Har- 
eJected president, or governor, of Rhode yard College in 1713; taught in Hadley 
Island. There was then less toleration in 1713-14; was ordained in the Con- 
among the people than formerly, and they gregational Church and took a charge in 
hecame incensed against fanatical per- Longmeadow, l\lass., in 1716; visited the 
sons ca]]ing themselves Friends, or Housatonic Tndians, in Stockbridge, 1\fass., 
Quakers. But \Villiams refused to per- and establislled a mission among them 
secute them. In 1672 he engaged in a in 1734; and was chaplain of a regiment 
public debate at Newport with George in the expedition against Louishurg in 
Yox and two other Quaker preachers. one 1745 and in the campaign of 1736. He 
of wl1Om, named Burroug-hs, was specia]]y died in I-Aongmeadow, l\Iass., June 10, 
pugnacious in support of his views. After- 1782. 
wards \YilJiams published a controversial Williams, Tnol\[As, military officer; 
work, entitled George Fox Diggcd Out of born in New York in 1815; graduated at 
His Burr01rs. 'YeRt Point in 1837; was assistant Pro- 
\Yhen King Philip's 'Val' brokE' out the fesRor of 1Iathematics there, and aide to 
venerahle founder of Rhode Island GeneTal Scott fro
Y) 1844 to 1850, behaving 
watched its progress with great anxiety; gallantly in the war with l\fexico. He 
and, though he was then seventy-six years was mâfIe brigadier-general of volunteer
 
old. he acceptpd a captain's commission. in Sf'ptember, 1861: commanded for a 
drilled a company at Providence, and erect- time the forts at Hatteras. and accom- 
cd defpnces there for women and children. panied Butlpr in the expedition to Kew 
But Providence shared the fate of other Orleans. He was engaged in cutting the 
X<,w England towns. Notwithstanding the canal in front of Vicksburg, and was 
had treatment Roger 'Vil1iams received placed in command at Baton Rouge in 
from ::\Ias"achusetts, he was always the August, 18\12. General Van Dorn sent 
ndive friend of the people there in pre- Gen. J. C. Breckinridge to seize the post. 
v<,nting- their destruction by the Indians, He expected to be aided by the ram Llr- 
O\"er whom he had great influence. He kansas. He attacked the Nationals vigor- 
died at Providence in the spring of 1683. ou!'-Jy on the morning of Aug. 5. 'Vi1Jiams 
Williams, RETII, military officer: born had only about 2,:>00 men to oppose the 
in Augusta, :\1e.. l\1arch 21, 1822; gradn- assailants; Breckinridge had 5.000. The 
ated at. \'Yest Point in 1842, served undpr first blow struek fell upon 1\1aine, Indiana, 
Seott in :Mexico as aide-de-camp to Gen- anù :\ficIligan troops, who were pushed 
eral Patterson, and after the war was in back; when others from Connecticut, 
the adjutant-general's department. Early l\Iassachusetts, and 'Yisconsin, with two 
in September, 1861. he was made briga- sections of a battery, hastened to their 
dier-general of volunteers, after serving relief. The battle lasted about two hou}'-'\. 
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The 21st Indiana lost all its field officers. said to bc the earliest production of the 
General \Villiams then took command of kind in tbis country. It contained the 
the regiment, and was leading them on, n.ames of seventy-seven students. Several 
when he was killed by a bullet that passed college buildings have been added since. 
through his breast. The Nationals fell Near the college building is "Mills Park," 
back. The Confederates, dreadfully smit- on the site of and commemorating the 
ten, did likewise, and retreated. Baton pra.yer-meeting of students in 1808, out 
Rouge was soon afterwards evacuated by of which grew the first organization in 
the Nationals. America for foreign missionary work. The 
Williams, \VILLIAl\I, signer of the Dec- leader among the students was Samuel J. 
laration of Independence; born in Lehan- l\Iil1s, and his is the first name appended 
on, Conn., April 18, 1731; graduated to the constitution of the society. In 
at Harvard College in 1757, and was on 1903 the college reported thirty-five pro- 
the staff of his relative, Col. Ephraim fessors and instructors; 455 students; 3,9D6 
\\ïlliams, when he was killed near I-Aake graduates: 50.500 volumes in the library; 
G('orge in 1755. An active patt'iot and a grounds and building
 valued at $472,325, 
memher of the committee of correspond- and productive funds aggregating $1,168,- 
pnce and safety in Connecticut, he was 70fl; president, Henry Hopkins, D.D. 
sent to Congress in 1776. He wrote sev- Williamsburg, a city and county seat 
eral essays to arouse the spirit of liberty of .J ames City county, Va., 3 miles from 
in the bosoms of his countrymen, and spent the James River and 50 miles southeast 
nearly aU his property in the cause. He of IUchmolld. The city was first settled 
had been speaker of the Connecticut As- in 1632; was the seat of thc royal govern- 
sembly in 1775, and in 1783-84 was again ment IHior to the Revolutionary \Var; and 
a memher of Congress. He was also a afterwards was the State capital till 1780, 
member of the convention of Connecticut when the government was transferred to 
that adopted the national Constitution. TIichmond. The capitol "ras completed in 

lr. \Vil1iams married a daughter of Gov- 1704, burned, rebuilt in 1752, and again 
crnor Trumbull. He died in Lebanon, burned about 1831. \Villiamshurg is the 
Conn.. Aug. 2. 1811. seat of \VILI,IA
I AND "MARY COLLEGE 
Williams College, an educational in- (q. v.), of the Eastern I-Aumttic Asylum 
stitution in 'Vi])iamstown, Mass., found- of Virginia, opened in 1773. and the oldest 
ed by COL. ]
PHRAIM \VILLIAl\fR (q. v.). institution of its kind in the United 
The funds left by Colonel WilJiams for States; and of an Episcopal ('lnuch dating 
founding a free school were allowed to from 1678. The city was the scene of a 
nccumulate. A free school was incor- noted battle in the Civil \Var. See \VILI.- 
porated in 1785. under the control of IAM'SnCRG, BATTLE OF. 
nine trustees, and a lottery was grant- Williamsburg, BATTLE OF. The Con- 
ed for raising funds to erect a school- federates evacuated Yorktown, where a 
house. About $3,500 was thus obtain- comparatively small force had held 
{c- 
('d, when the inhabitants of the town Clellan in check for about a month. The 
contributed about $2,000 more. A large sick, hospital stores, ammunition, and 
building, four stories high (afterwards camp equipage had been sent to Richmond, 
the \Vest CoIIege) was erected in ] 7DO, and in the night of 
Iay 3, 1862, the Con- 
and on Oct. 20, 17D1, the frec school federate troops evacuated Yorktown and 
was opened, with Rev. Ebenzer Fitch Glourester and fled towards \ViIliamsburg, 
as its first principal. It was incor- vigorously pursued by horse-artillery and 
porated a college in 1793, under the title cavalry under General Stoneman, foIIowed 
of 'Villiams's Hall. The property vest- by several divisions under the chief com- 
ed in the free school was transferred mand of General Sumner. Gen. Joseph E. 
to the college, and the State appropriated Johnston, who had hastened to the pen in- 
$4.000 for the purchase of apparatus and a suI a after the evacuation of l\Ianassas, was 
library. Mr. Fitch was its first president, now in chief command in front of 
fcClel- 
and the first "commencement" was in Ian. Leaving a strong guard at \Villiams- 
1795, when four students graduated. Its burg to check the pursuers, Johnston fell 
catalogue of 8tudents printed in 17D5 is back with his main army towards Rich- 
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mond, with the intention of fighting 
the Nationals in full force when they 
should approach that city. But he 
was eompelled to fight sooner than he 
expected, for gallant and energetic 
men-Generals Hooker, I(earny, and 
Hancock - attacked that rear-guard 
near \Villiamsburg on 
Iay 5. The 
Confederates had some months be- 
fore constructed a line of strong 
works, thirteen in number, across 
the roIling plateau on which 'ViIl- 
imnslmrg stands, and two miles in 
front of that city. These caused pursu- 
ing Rtoneman to halt and fall back. 
IIookpr pregged forward along the Hamp- rC'treating foes, led by Longstreet. McClel- 
ton road; and on the morning of l\Iay Ian eame upon the battle-ground after the 
5, hping in front of the Confederate works, eonflict and rpfused to allow a pursuit. 
and knowing that 30,000 troops were lIe moved lC'isurely forward d
ring the 
within supporting distance and the bulk next ten or twelve days, and reached the 
of th(> Potomac army within four hours' Chickahominy River when Johnston's 
march of him, he began an attack with troops wpre safely encamped beyond it. 
New England, New York, and New Jersey The entire National loss in the battle was 
troops. Hearing of this, Johnston sent 2,228, of whom 45G were killed and 1,400 
back Longstreet's Confederate division to wounded. The Confederates lost about 
support the rear-guard. Other troops soon 1,000. They left nearly 800 behind in 
joined Hooker. At I P.M. the battle as- their hasty flight. 
sumed gigantic pl"oportions. Hooker was Williamson, IIuGH, statesman; born 
losing lwavily. OUlPr Confederate rein- in 'Vest Nottingham, Pa., Dec. 5, 1735; 
foree]}lPnts had alTi\Ted. 
'hree times the graduated at the University of Pennsyl- 
Confedf'rates had made a fierce charge vania in 17:>7; studied divinity; preach- 
and been repulsed, and in one of these ed a while; and was Professor of l\1:athe- 
quick movements five of the National can- IÍlatics in his alma mater (17GO-63). He 
lIon were captured, with 300 prisoners. was one of the committee of the American 
l<
or nearly nine consecutive hours Hooker Philosophical Society appointed to ob- 
fought almost unaided. He 11ad called re- serve the transit of Venus in 1769, of 
ppatedly on Sumner for help, but in vain; which he published an account; also an 
but between four and five o'clock the brave account of the transit of l\Iercury the same 
and dashing General I(earny came up year. Being in ]
ngland to solicit aid for 
with his division, with orders from Gen- an a('adpmy at Newark, N. J., he was ex- 
eral (f('intzplman to rc1ievp Hooker's worn amincd (1774) hefore the privy council 
and fearfully thinned rpgiments. They had coneerning the destruction of the tea at 
thpn lost in the battle 1,700 of their com- Boston. lIe rciurned home in 1776, and 
panions. engaged, with his brother, in mercantile 
The battle was now renewed with spirit. pursuits in Charleston, R. C. Afterwards 
O('npral Hancock, too, was successfully he practised medicine at Edenton, N. C.; 
pngaged in a flank movement. He drove served in the North Carolina House of 
the Confederates from some redoubts, Commons; also as a surgeon in the North 
but his force was too small to make Carolina militia (1781-82). He was a 
tllf'ir occupation by his men a prudent delegate in Congress (1782-85 and 1787- 
act. lIe finally made a fierce bayon
t 88), and in the convention that framed 
eharge, when the Confederates broke and the national Constitution. He was again in 
fled ,,,ith preeipitation, with a loss of Congress in 1790-93, and soon afterwards 
over 500 men. Very soon the battle at removed to New York, where he assisted 
\Villiamsburg was ended, and the victori- in forming a literary - and philosophi- 
ous troops were eager to pursue their cal society in 1814. In 1786 he published 
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a series of essays on paper currency. In Separation (2 volumes). He died in Ban. 
1812 he published a History of Xorth gor, Me., May 27, 1846. 
Carolina. He died in New York, l\Iay 22, Willich, AUGUST, military officer; born 
1819. in Gorz)"ll, Prussia, in 1810; was trained 
Williamson, JOSEPH, lawyer; born in for the army and appointed second lieu- 
Belfast, 1\le., Oct. 5, 1828; graduated at tenant of artillery in 1828; resigned in 
Bowdoin College in 1849; was judge of 1846 owing to his republican views, whieh 
the municipal court of Belfast, 1\le., in led him to take part in the revolution; and 
1833-()1; and later became solicitor of that after its failure he became an exile. In 
city. He wr.s a member of national and 1853 he settled in Brooklyn, N. Y., and a 
State IÜstorical societies. His publications few years later removed to Cincinnati, O. 
include The Maine Register and State Rcf- 'Yhen the Civil 'Val' broke out he was ap- 
erencc Bookj History of Belfast. 
Me.)' and pointed adjutant in the 9th Ohio Volun- 
Ribliography of j}[ainc. He died in 1902. teers and shortly after was promoted ma- 
William.son, PETER, author; born in jor. In the fall of 1861 he was made 
S('otland. He was kidnapped at Aber- colonel of the 32d Indiana InfantQT; in 
deen when a child, brought to America, July, 1862, promoted brigadier-general of 
and lived a considerable time among the volunteers; and early in the battle of 
Cherokee Indians. He then returned to Stone River, Dec. 31, 1862, was captured 
Scotland, where he received damages from and remained a prisoner for some months. 
his captors and gave the public descrip- He distinguished himself at the battle of 
tions of American Indians. He was the ChiC'kamauga and in other actions, and 
author of French and lndian Cruelty Ex- was brevetted major-general of volunteers, 
cmplified, and -1. Brief Account of the 1Vm' Oct. 21, 1865. He died in St. 1\iary's, 0., 
in N01.th America. He died in Edinburgh, Jan. 23, 1878. 
Scotland, Jan. 19, 1799. Willing, Tn01\IAS, lawyer; born in 
Williamson, ROBERT STOCKTON, mili- Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 19, 1731; studied 
tary officer; born in New York in 1824; law in England, and returning to the 
graduated at the United States 1\iilitary United States became manager in 1754 of 
Academy in 1848; served in the Civil 'Val'; the Willing & l\iorris mercantile house, of 
was chief topographical engineer at the Philadelphia. Through tllis firm the gov- 
capture of Newbern and Fort Macon, N. ernment secured naval and military sup- 
C.; brevetted lieutenant-colonel for gal- plies during the Revolutionary 'Val'. He 
lantry in the latter engagement; was was elected mayor of Philadelphia in 
transferred to the Army of the Potomac; October, 1763; was an associate justice of 
later was ordered to the Pacific coast, the Pennsylvania Supreme Court in 1767- 
where he '\Pas chIef topographical engineer 74; presided at a mass-meeting, June 18, 
of thf' department in 1863-65; was pro- 1774, called for the purpose of organizing 
moted lieutenant-colonel, corps of engi- a general congress of the colonies; and 
TIf'ers, in 1869; and retired in 1882. He was made a member of the committee of 
died Nov. 10, 1882. correspondence. In 1780, when there was 
Williamson, 'VILLIAM: DURKEE, his- a great lack of proYisions for the Conti- 
tori an; born in Canterbury, Conn., July nental army, he witIl others contributed 
:n, 1779; settled in Amherst, 1\Iass.; grad- f260,OOO towards tIle establishment of the 
uated at Brown College in 1804; studied Bank of Pennsylvania to provide supplies 
law and began practice in Bangor, 1\Ie.; for the armY. In 1781, when the Bank of 
and held a seat in the 1\fassachusetts North Ame;'ica was founded, he became 

enate in 1816-20. In the latter year, its president, and held the office till Jan. 
whf'n :l\faine separated from l\Iassachusf'tts, 9, 1792; was also the first president of the 
he was made preRident of the first 1\Iaine United States Bank established in 1791. 

f'nat d e. and when Gov. 'Yilliam King re- He died in Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 19, 1821. 
slgne bec9me acting governor. He was a Willis, HENRY PARKER, educator; born 
membf'r of Congress in 1821-23; probate in 'Veymouth, 1\lass., Aug. 14, 1874; grad- 
judge of Hancock county in 1824-40; and uated at the University of Chicago in 
the. author of History of the State of 1894; studied abroad; and was called 
U azne, from Its First Discovery to the to the chair of EC'onomicR and Political 
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Science in \Vashington and Lee University 
in 1898. He is the author of History of 
the Latin 
ß1oncta1"Y Unionj Report of the 
,Monetary Commission, etc. 
Willis, NATHANIEL PARKER, poet; 
horn in Portland, 1\le., Jan. 20, 1806 ; 
graduated at Yale College in 1827. His 
paternal grandfather was one of the 
"Boston Tea-party." 'Vhile at college he 
wrote and published some religious verses. 
He edited The Legendary, a series of vol- 
umes of tales; and in 1828 established 
the ..{merican J.1Ionthly lJIaga.dne, which 
he conducted two JTears, when it was 
merged into the N cw York lJI irror, edited 
by George P. 1\iorris. He travelled four 
)rearS in Europe, and portions of his life 
there ,vere exquisitely limned in his 
Pencillings by the Way, published in the 
:.11 irror. He was attached to the Ameri- 
can legation in Paris. He married in 
:England; returned to the United States; 
settled on the Susquehanna; and during 
his four years' residence there wrote his 
Letters from Under a Bridge. In 1839 he 
and Dr. Porter established The Corsair, 
in New York. He went again to England; 
wrote much while there; and prepared for 
l\Ir. Virtue the letter-press for two serial 
,,-orks, illustrated by Bartlett, on the 
scenery of Ireland and America. Return- 
ing in 1844, he and General 1\10rris es- 
tablished the Evening 
Uirror. His health 
soon gave way, and he again went abroad. 
He returned in 1846, after which until 
bis death, in "Idlewild," Cornwall, N. Y., 
Jan. 20, 1867, he was co-editor with 
1\Iorris of the Home Journal. His prose 
writings are lnore numerous by far than 
his poetry, yet he ranks among the dis- 
tinguished American poets. 'Villis's sacred 
poetry is com"idered his best. 
Wills, LEGAL. In the United States 
an persons are competent to make a will 
exc(>pt idiots, persons of unsound mind, 
and infants. In many States a will of an 
unmarried woman is deemed revoked by 
her subsequent marriage. A nuncupa- 
tive or unwritten win is one made by a 
soldier in active service, by a mariner 
while at 
ea, or by a person in extremis. 
It is a verbal desire, which. reduced to 
writing by any person who heard it. and 
attested by others, is generaIJy regarded 
a
 a legal will. A holographic will is one 
written wholly by the te
tator. 


In most of the States a will must be in 
writing, signed by the testator, or by 
some person in his presence, and by his 
direction, and attested by witnesses, who 
must subscribe their names thereto in the 
presence of the testator. The form of 
wording a will is immaterial as long as its 
intent is clear. The age at which persons 
may make wills is in most of the States 
twenty-one years. 1\1ales and females are 
competent to make wills at eighteen years 
in the following States: California, Con- 
necticut, Hawaiian Islands, Idaho, l\lon- 
tana, Kevada, North Dakota, Oklahoma 
Territory, South Dakota, Utah; and in the 
following States only females at eighteen 
years: Colorado, District of Columbia, 
Illinois, :Uaryland, :Missouri, \Visconsin. 
In the following States persons of eigh- 
teen years may dispose of personal prop- 
erty only: Alabama, Arkansas, 1\fissouri, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, Virginia, 'Vest Vir- 
ginia; in Georgia anyone over fourteen 
years, and in Louisiana anyone over six- 
teen years, is competent to make a will. 
In Colorado persons of seventeen years, 
and in New York males of eighteen and 
females of sixteen years, may dispose of per- 
sonality. 
lost of the States require two 
witnesses, except in Connecticut (three), 
District of Columbia (three or four), 
iaine 
(three) , 1\1aryland and 1\Iassachusetts, 
(three), 11ississippi and New Hampshire 
(three), Rhode Island and South Caro- 
lina (three) , Vermont (three). 
Wilmington, city, port of entry, and 
county seat of Newcastle county, Del.; at 
the junction of Brandywine and Chris- 
tiana creeks, 28 miles southwest of 
Philadelphia. It was founded in 1732; 
incorpora ted as a borough in 1740; and 
chartered as a city in 1832. On a promon- 
tory on Christiana Creek, near the original 
borough, the first Swedish colony in Amer- 
ica was landed in April, 1G38, and the old 
Swede's Church is a noteworthy attrac- 
tion of the present day. 'Vilmington also 
has the credit of being the first place 
in the United States where iron ship- 
bui1ding was carried on. 
Wilmington, city, port of entry, and 
county seat of New Hanover county,N. C.; 
on Cape Fear River, about 20 miles from 
the Atlantic Ocean. It was originally 
laid out under the name of Newton in 
1733; was incorporated as a borough in 
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17GO, and chartered as a city in 18G6; and ford, the Philadelphia, publisher, to fur- 
was one of the most noted ports for block- nish funds for the publication of a work 
ade-runners in the first four years of the on American ornithology in a superb 
Civil 'Ya.r. In December, 1804, a com- manner, but it was so expensive that it 
bined naval and military expedition was was not pecuniarily successful. His 
sent against Fort }'isher, an earthwork labors, day and night, upon this great 
of great strength and the principal pro- work impa.ired his health and hastened 
tection of New Inlet, the chief entrance his death. He had finished seven volumes 
to Cape Fear River. For results of this when he laid aside his implements of 
expedition see FISTIER, FORT. labor. He died in Philadelphia, Aug. 23, 
Wilmot, DAVID, jurist; born in Beth- 1813. The eighth and ninth volumes were 
any, Pa., Jan. 20, 1814; began the prac- edited after his death, with a biography, 
tice of law in 1834; was member of by George Ord, who had accompanied him 
Congress from 1845 to 1851; presiding on some of his journeys. The work was 
judge of the 13th (Pennsylvania) dis- a.fterwards continued by Charles Lucien 
trict from 1853 to 18Gl; and was in the Bonaparte. 
{Tnited States Senate, to fin a vacancy, Wilson, AI.LEN BENJAMIN, inventor; 
Í1"om lROl to 18G3. Ile was temporary born in Willett, N. Y., Oct. 18, 1827; 
chairman of the committee of the con- learned the cahinet-making b-ad
. In 
vention at Chieago that nominated 1\1:1'. 1849, while working at his trade in Pitts- 
IJincoln for the Presidency. In August, burg, 1\Iass., he perfected the sewing-nul- 
1846, while a biB authorizing the Presi- chine, afterwards known as the \Vhef'lcr 
dent of the United States to expend & \YiJson. He introduced the rotary hook, 
$3,000,000 in negotiations for peace with stationary bobbin, and the four-motion 
:Mexico, by purchase of territory, was feeding-plate. In 1850 he met Nathaniel 
pending in the House of Uepresentatives, 'Vheeler. and with him and two others 
'Vilmot moved (Aug. 8) to add an amend- started the 'Yheeler & 'ViJson 1\lanufact- 
ment, "That, as an express and fund a- uring Company in Bridgeport, Conn. He 
mental condition to the acquisition of any died in 'Yoodmont, Conn., April 29, 188R. 
Ü'rritory from the repulJ1ic of l\Iexico by Wilson, DAVID, author; born in ':Vcst 
the United States, neither sla.very nor in- Hebron, N. Y., Sept. 17, 1818; graduated 
voluntary servitude shall ever exist in at Union College in 1840; admitted to the 
any part of said territory." This proviso bar and began practice in \VhitehaH, N. ï. 
was adopted by the House, but it failed of Later lIe abandoned that profession and 
final action. It was the basis of the 01'- turned his attention to literature; settleå 
ganization known as the FREE-SOIL PARTY in Alhany, N. Y., in 1857. His publiea- 
(q. v.) in 184R, and of the Republican tions include Holonwn Northrup, or 
l'
vclvc 
party in 185G. He died in Towanda, Pa., I'cm"s a FUavej Life of Janc McC'rcaj ...{ 
J\Iarch 16, 18G8. Narrative of Nelson Lee, a (1a/Jtive Among 
Wilmot Proviso. See WILMOT, DAVID. the Comanches, etc. He died in Albany, 
Wilson, ALEXANDER, ornithologist; N. Y., June 9, 1887. 
born in Paisley, Scotland, July 6, 176G; Wilson, HENRY, Vice-President of the 
became a weaver, and wrote verses for United States; born in Farmington, N. H., 
the newspapers, and in 1789 peddled two Feb. lü, 1812; was a poor boy, brought 
volumes of his poetry through the coun- up on a farm, a.nd had little book educa- 
try. His lI'atfy and lileg, published in tion; became a shoemaker at 1\-atiek, and 
17!)2, and attributed to Burns, l1ad a sale earned money enough to have instruction 
of 100,000 copies. Being prosecuted for a. at an academy for a while, but resumed 
poetical lampoon. he came to America in shoemaking at that place in 1838. He 
1794, landing at Newcastle, Del. Ry the became interested in politics, and in 18-1-0 
advice of 'VIT,LIAM BARTRAM (q. v.), the made more than sixty speeches in favor 
botanist, he turned his attention to orni- of \Villiam H. Harrison for President 
thology. Late in 1804 he made a journey of the United States. He was elected to 
on foot to Niagara Falls, and wrote a the Massachusetts legislature several 
poetic account of it. In 1805 he learned times, and was twice a, State Senator. He 
the art of etching. He persuaded Brad- was an uncompromising opponent of 
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patriotic men and women of Wayne county, 
I want to call your attention for a few 
nlOments to what we have struggled for 
in the past. 
Nearly fo
ty years ago, when the slave 
power dominated the country-when the 
dark shadow of human slavery fell upon 
us all here in the North-there arose a 
body of conscientious men and women 
who proclaimed the doctrine that emanci- 
pation was the duty of the master and the 
right of the slave; they proclaimed it to 
be a duty to let the oppressed go free. 
Rewards were offered-they were de- 
nounced, mobbed-violence pervaded the 
Jand. Yet these faithful ones maintained 
with fidelity, against all odds, the sublime 
cl o eed of human liberty. Th
 struggle, 
conullcncing forty Yf'ars ago against the 
assumption and dominations of the slave 
power, went on from one step to another 
-the slave power went right on to the 
conquest of the country-promises were 
broken, without regard to constitutions or 
laws of the human race. The work went 
on till the people in their majesty, in 
18GO, went to the ballot-box and made 
Abraham Tjncoln President of tIle United 
States. Then came a great trial; that 
trial was whether we should do battle 
for the prineiples of eternal right and 
nmintain tll(' cause of liberty, or sur- 
render; whether we would be true to our 
principlf's or false. \Ve stood firm-stood 
by the sacred cause-and then the slave 
power plunged the country into a godless 
rebf'llion. 
Then came another trial, testing the 
manhood, the courage, the sublime fidelity 
of the lovers of liberty in the country. 
We met that test as w(' had met every 
other test-trusting in God, trusting in 
the people-willing to stand or fall by our 
principle's. Through four years of blood 
we maintained those prinC'iples; we broke 
down the rebellion, restorpd a brokf'n 
Union, and vindicated the authority and 
power of the nation. In that struggle In- 
diana played a glorious part in the field, 
and ller voice in the councils of the nation 
had great and deserved influence. 
Now, gentlemen. measured by the high 
standard of fidelity to country, of patriot- 
ism, the great political party to which we 
Gentlemen,-Standing here to-day, in belong to-day was as true to the country 
this presence, among these liberty-loving, in war as it had been in peace--true to 
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slavery, and took an important part in 
organizing the }'REE-SOIL PARTY (q. v.). 
He bought the Boston Republican, a daily 
newspaper, which he edited for two years. 
He labored diligently for the Free-soil 
party, and was its candidate for gov- 
ernor of :1\lassachusetts in 1853, but was 
defeated. In 1855 he was elected to the 
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HENRY WILSON. 


United States Senate, where he remained 
a conspicuous Ill('mber until he was inau- 
gurated Vice-President of the United 

tates with Grant in 1873. 'Vhile in 
J{oston during that year he sustained a 
shock of apoplexy, causing partial paraly- 
sis. He had nea.rly recovered, when, on 
Nov. 10, 1875, a second shock prostrated 
him. For twelve days he was ill in the 
Vice-President's room, when a third shock 
terminated his life, Nov. 22. His publi- 
cations include History of the Anti- 
slavery 
(easures of the Thirty-seventh 
and ThirtH-cigh th Congresses (18G4); 
History of the Reconstruction 111 easures 
of the Thirty-ninth and Fortieth Con- 
gresses (18GR); and a History of the llise 
and Fall of the Slave Power in America 
(3 volumes). 
Speech at Richmond, Ind., Aug. 3, 1872. 
-l\lr. 'Vilson took an active part in the 
campaign against Horace Greeley. The 
following is an abstract of one of the 1..108t 
notable of. his speeches: 
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the country every time, and on all occa- take it as it stands-it is a bright 
sions. and glorious record, that any man or 
Not only true to the country, but the set of men may be proud of. 'Ye ha'"e 
Republican party was true to liberty. It stood, and we stand to-day, on the siùe of 
struck the fetters from the bondman, and man. and on the side of the ideas Gnd 
elevated 4,500,000 men from chattelhood has given us in His Holy \Vord. There 
to manhood; gave them civil rights, gave has not been a day since by the labors, the 
them political rightf':, and gave them part prayers, and the sacrifices of the old anti- 
and parcel of the power of the country. slavery men and women of the country, 

ow, gentlemen, here to-day I point to from 1830 to 1855-during twenty-five 
this record-this great record-and say to years-I say to you, gentlen1f'n, here, to- 
you that, measured by the standard of pa- day, that this party, the product of these 
triotism-one of the greatest and grand- prayers, and these sacrifices, and these cf- 
est standards by which to measure public forts-with all its fauIts-has been true 
men, political organizations, or nations- to patriotism, true to liberty, true to ju
- 
measured by that standard which the tice, true to humanity, true to Christiau 
whole world recognizes, the Republican civilization. 
rarty of the "Cnited States stands before I say to you here to-day, that all along 
the world with none to accuse it of want of during this time, the Democratic party 
fidelity to country. }\Ieasured by the carried the banners of slavery. 'Yhenever 
standard of liberty-equal, unh"ersal, im- the slave pmver desired anything they got 
partial libprty-liberty to all races, all it. They ...vielded the entire power of the 
colors, a.nd all nationa1Ïties-the Republi- nation, until. in their arrogance, when 
can party stands to-day before the country we elected Abraham Lincoln, they plunged 
pre-f'minently the party of universal liber- the country into the fire and blood of the 
tr. 
Ie3.sured by the standard of hu- greatest Civil 'Val' recorded in history. 
manity-that humanity that stoops down After the war all the measures inaugu- 
and lifts up the poor and lowly, the op- rated for emancipation-to make the coun- 
pressed and the castaways, the poor, strug- try free-to lift an emancipated race up 
gling sons and daughters of toil and mis- -to give them instruction and make them 
fortune-measured by that standard, the citizens-to give them civil rights and 
Republican party stands before this coun- make them voters-to put them on an 
try to-day without a peer in our history, equality with the rest of the peoplp--to 
or in the history of any other people. 'Ve everyone of that series of thirty or forty 
have gone further, embraced more, lifted measures the Democratic party gave their 
up lowlier men, carried them to a higher President unqualified and united op- 
elevation-labored amid obloquy and re- position. 'VeIl, now, we have been ac- 
proach to lift up the despised and lowly customed to say that they were mistaken, 
nations of the earth-than any political misinformed, that they wpre honpst-that 
organization that the sun ever shone upon. they believed what they did; hut, gentle- 
And then, gentlemen, tested by the limp- men. if they have believed what they have 
port of all the great ideas that tend to said, that they have acted according to 
lift up humanity, to pull none down, to lift their convictions from 1832 to 1872-a 
an up, to carry the country upward and period of forty years-can ther be honest, 
forward, ever towards God, the Repuhlican to-day, in indorsing the Cincinnati plat- 
party of the country has been, and now is, Îorm-in supporting Horace Greeley? 
to-day, in advance of any political organ- 'Yhy, we have read of sudden and mirac- 
ization the world knows. nlous conversions. 'Ve! read of St. Paul's 
Gentlemen, I am not here to maintain f'onyersion, of the light tllat Rhone around 
that this great party. with its 2.;'00,000 him, hut I ask yon, in the history of the 
voters, tested and tried as it haR bepJ} human family, hayp 
90U pvel" known 
during twelve years-I am not here to say 3.000,000 men - 3,000,000 great sinners 
that it has made no mistakps. 'Ye have for forty years - 2.000,000 men, all con- 
committed errors; we could not always yided, all conyerted, and all changerl 
scc what the right was; we failed some- in the twinkling of an eye? 'Yhy, 
times; but, gentlemen, take our record- gentlemen, if it is so, for one I will lift 
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np my eyes and my heart to God, that llS clasp hands with them," what would 
those sinners, that this great political have been the result? I suppose there 
party that has been for forty years, ev- are some of you here to-day that followed 
ery time and all the time, on every ques- Sherman
that were with him in his ter- 
tion and on all questions pertaining to rible march from Chattanooga to Atlanta 
the human race and the rights of the -with him in that great march from At- 
colored race, on the wrong side-on the lanta to the sea-what would you have 
side of injustice, oppression, and inhu- thought of him if, when you came in sight 
manity-on the side that has been against of the Atlantic Ocean, you had orders to 
man, and against God's Holy \Yord-I say, disband before the banners of the Rebel- 
gentlemen, that I will lift up my heart lion had disappeared fronl the southern 
in gratitude to God that these men have heavens? 
snddpnly l'ppented. I tell you, to-day, this movement of a 
The Republican party-that always won portion of our forces is this and nothing 
-always ought to win, because it is on more. I would as soon have disbanded 
the right side; and when it is defeated, that Army of the Potomac after Sheri- 
it only falIs back to gather strength to dan's ride through the Valley of the Shen- 
advance again. I did supposé that the andoah, or when Sherman had reached 
greatest task it would ever have, greater the sea, as to disband the Republican 
than putting down the Rebenion, greater party to-day. The time has not come. 
tban emancipating 4,000,000 men, great- I am not making a mere partisan ap- 
eI' than lifting them up to civil rights- }JC'al to yon. I believe in Uris Republican 
greater than all its grand df'eds-would party, and, if I know myself, rather than 
be the conviction and conversion of the see it defeated to-day-rather than see 
Democratic party of the United States. the government pass out of its hands- 
.Just as we are going into a Presidential I would sacrifice anything on earth in nlY 
election-\\ hen it was certain that if the possession, even life itself. I have seen 
Republican party said and affirmed, said brave and good men-patriotic, liberty- 
hy its members, said altogether, that its loving, God-fearing men-I have seen them 
ideas, ib; principles, its policy, its meas- die for the cause of the country, for the 
lues, were stronger than were the political ideas we profess, and I ten you to-day, 
organization of the Democrats-I say, with all the faults of the Republican party 
just as we are going into the contest, -and it has had faults and has made 
when it was certain that we would break some mistakes-I say to you that I believe 
down and crush out its ideas, and take upon my conscience its defeat would be a 
its flags and disband it, and out of the disaster to the country, and would be a 
wreck we would gather hundreds of thou- stain upon our record. It would bring 
sands of changed and converted men, tIle upon us-we Inight say what we pleased, 
best part of the body-just at that time our enemies would claim it, and the world 
some of onr men are so anxious to em- would record it-that this great, patriotic, 
brace somebody that has always been liberty -loving Republican party of the 
wrong that they start out at once in a United States, after all its great labors 
wild hunt to clasp hands with our enemies and great history, had been weighed in 
and to save the Democratic party from the balances and found wanting, and con- 
absolute annihilation. To do what they demned by the American people. 
want us is to disband. \VelI, gentlemen, I became an anti-slavery man in 1835. 
J suppose there are some here to-day that In 1836 I tied myself, pledged myself, 
belonged to the grand old Army of the to do aU I could to overthrow the slave 
Potomac. If when Lee had retreated on power of my country. During all these 
Richmond, and Phil Sheridan sent back years I have never given a vote, uttered 
to Grant that if he pushed things he would a word, or written a line that I did not 
capture the army-if, instead of sending suppose tended to this result. I invoke 
back to Sheridan, as Grant did, "Push you old anti-slavery men here to-day- 
things," he had said to him, "Let us dis- and I know I am speaking to men who 
band the Army of the Potomac; don't hurt have been engaged in the cause-I implore 
the feelings of these retreating men; let you men who have been true in the past, 
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no matter what the men or their natures means of communication with the city 
are, to stand with the grand organization of Newport was by water she soon became 
of the Republican party-be true to its an expert rower and swimmer. Since her 
cause and fight its battles. If we are fifteenth year she has rescued eighteen 
defeated, let us accept the defeat as best persons in the adjacent sea, several times 
we may; if we are victorious, let us make at the peril of her own life. In 1879 
our future more glorious than the past. she was appointed keeper of the light- 
If we fail, let us haye the proud conscious- house by Secreta.ry Sherman, who wrote: 
ness that we have been faithful to our h This appointment is conferred upon you 
principles, true to our convictions; that as a mark of my appreciation for your 
we go down with our flag flying-that we noble and heroic efforts in saving hu- 
go down trusting in God that our coun- man lives." During the same year Gen- 
try lllay become, what we have striven to eral Grant p
esented her with a subscrip- 
m
ke it, the foremost nation on the globe. tion boat named the Rescuc, and in July, 
Wilson, IDA LEWIS, the American Grace 1881, the Secretary of the Trea
mry award- 
Darling; born in Newport, R. I., in 1841; ed her the gold life-saving medal. She 
daughter of Ca,pt. Hosea Lewis, of the has ah;o received medals from several 
Lime Rock Light-house, Newport Harbor. llumane societies. The Rcscue was on 
She took up her residence with her parents exhibition at the \VorJd's Columbian Ex- 
in the light-house in 1854. As the only position in Chicago in 1893. 
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Wilson, JAMES, signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence; born near St. An- 
drew's, Scotland, Sept. 14, 1742; edu- 
cated in Rcotland; came to America, and 
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Pennsylvania in 1774, and was a delegate 
in Congrf'ss the next JTear, where he was 
an advocate for independence. From 1779 
to 1783 he was advocate-general for 
France in the United States. l\fr. 'Vilson 
was a member of the convention that 
framed the nationa.l Constitution, and of 
the Pennsylvania convention that adopted 
it; and was one of the first judges of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. He 
Lecame the first Professor of La,w in 1 he 
University of Pennsylvania in 1790; and, 
with Thomas l\fcKeall, LL.D., published 
(Yomrnrntarics 011 thc OOl1stitution of the 
United Stat(,8. He died in Edenton, N. C., 
Aug. 28, 1798. 
A, rindication of the Amrrica,n aoloniN
. 
-In the convention for the province of 
Pennsylvania, l\fr. 'Vilson delivered a 
great Spef'cll in J annary, 1775, fore- 
shadowing the union of the colonies and 
their armfld resistance to Great Rritain. 


" A most daring- spirit of resistance and 
disobedience stil1 prf'yails in l\fassachn- 
setts, and has bt'oken forth in fl'e;;:.h vio- 
J,A"IfES WILSO:'l. Jences of a criminal nature. The most 
proper and pffectual methods have lwf'n 
in 
 7GG was tutor in the 11igher semi- taken to prevent thf'se misclliefs; and the 
nanes of learning in Philadelphia, and Parliament may depend upon a firm reso- 
studied law under John Dickinson. He lution to withstand every attempt to 
was in the Provincial Convention of weaken or impair the supreme authority 
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the efficacy and malignancy of them were 
attempted to be redoubled by the Stamp 
Act; when chains were formed for us and 
prpparations were made for riveting them 
1\lr. Chairman,-\Yhence, sir, proceeds on our limbs, what measures did we pur- 
all the invidious and ill-grounded clamor sue? The spirit of liberty found it neces- 
against the colonists of America? \Yhy sary now to act; but she acted with the 
are they stigmatized in Britain as licen- calmness and dccent dignity suited to her 
tious and ungovernable? 'Vhy is their character. \Vere we rash or seditious? 
virtuous opposition to the illegal at- Did we discover want of loyalty to our 
tempts of tlH'ir gO\rernors represpnted un- sovereign? Did we hetray want of af- 
del' the falsest colors and placed in the ff'ction to our brethren in Britain? Let 
most ungracious point of vipw? This op- our dutiful and revprential petitions to the 
position, when exhiùited in its true 1igltt, throne; let our respectful, though firm, 
and when viewed, with unjaundiced eyes, remonstrances to the Par1ianwnt; let our 
from a proper situation and at a proper warm and affectionate addresses to our 
distance, stands confessed the lovely off- bretluen and (we will still call them) our 
spring of freedom. It breathes the spirit friends in Great Britain-let all those, 
of its parent. Of this ethereal spirit the transmitted from every part of the eon- 
whole conduct, and particularly the late tinent, testify the truth. By their testi- 
conduct, of the colonists has shown them mony let our conduct be tried. 
eminently possessed. It has animated and As our proceedings during the exist- 
regulated every part of their procpedings. ence and operation of the Stamp Act 
It has been recognized to be gf'nuine by prove fully and incontestably the painful 
all those Rymptoms and effects by which it RPnRations that tortured our breasts from 
has bepn distinguished in other ages and the prospect of di
mnion with Britain, tl1P 
oilH'r countries. It has 11Pen calm and peals of joy which bun;t forth universal- 
regular; it has not acted without oc- ly upon the repeal of that odious statute 
cas ion ; it has not acted disproportionably loudly proclaim tlle heartfelt delight pro- 
to Ute occasion. As the attpmpts, oppn duced in us by a reconciliation with hpr. 
or spC'ret, to undermine or to dpstroy it Unsuspicious, because undesigning, we 
have hepu rppeatpù or enforced in a just de- buried our complaints and the causes of 
grep, its yigilancp and its vigor llave heen them in oblivion, and returnpd with 
pxprtpd to defeat or to disappoint them. eagerness to our former unreserved confi- 
As its exertions have been sufficient for dence. Our connef'tion with our parent 
those pnrposes hitherto, 1et us 1H'nce draw country, and the reciprocal blessings re- 
a joyful prognostic that they will f'ontinue suIting from it to lwr and to us, wet.p the 
Rufficient for those purposes l)erpaftpr. It favorite and pleasing topics of our public 
is not ypt pxlmustpd; it win still opprate discourses and our private conversations. 
irre
istihly wlwneyer a necesRary occasion Lulled into delightful security, we dreamed 
s!Jall call forth its strf'ngth. of nothing but increasing fondness and 
Permit me, sir, by appealing in a few friendship, cemented and strengthened by 
instances to the spirit and conduct of a kind and perpetual communication of 
the colonists, to evince that what I have good offices. Roon, however, too soon. wcrp 
said of tIlcm is just. Did they disclose we awakened from the soothing dreams! 
any uneasiness at tIle proceedings and Our enemies renpwfld their designs against 
claims of tIle Rritish Parliamflnt lwfore us. not with lpss malice. hut with mor(' 
tlJOse C'laims and proceedings afforded a art. Undpr tl1e plausible pretence of 
rpasona1le cause for it? Did they even regulating our trade, and, at the same 
discloRe any unf'asiness wIlen a reason- time. of making provision for the ad- 
ahle cause for it was :first given? Our ministration of justice and the support of 
rights Wf're inyacled by tl1eir regulations government in some of the colonies, they 
of onr internal policy. \Ve submittpd to pur Rued thpir sclleme of depriving lIS of 
them; we were nnwilling to oppose thpm. our property without our consent. A'?t the 
The spirit of liberty was slow to act. attempts to distrpss us and to degrade us 
\\Then those invasions were renewed; when to a rank inferior to that of freemen ap- 
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peared now to be reduced into a regular occasions shame our calumniators into 
system, it became proper on our part to silence. Will it follow, because the rules 
f
nn a regular system for counteracting of order and regular government were in 
them. \Ve ceased to import goods from that instance violated by the offenders, 
Great Britain. \Vas this measure dictated that for this reason the principles of the 
by selfishness or by licentiousness? Did constitution and the maxims of justice 
it not injure ourselves while it injured must be violated by their punishment? 
tIle British merchants and manufacturers? Will it follow, because those who were 
\Yas it inconsistent with the peaceful de- guilty could not be known, tlmt therefore 
mpanor of subjects to abstain from making those who were known not to be guilty 
purchases when our freedom and our must suffer? Will it follow that even the 
safety rendered it necessary for us to ab- guilty should be condemned without being 
stain from them? A regard for our free- heard-that they should be condemned 
dom and our safety was our only motive; upon partial testimony, upon the represen- 
for no sooner had the Parliament, by re- tations of their avowed and embittered 
pealing part of the revenue laws, inspired enemies? Why were they not tried in 
us with the flattering hopes that they had courts of justice known to their constitu- 
departed from their intentions of oppress- tion, and by juries of their neighborhood? 
ing and of taxing us, than we forsook our Their courts and their juries were not, in 
plan for defeating those intentions and the case of Captain Preston, transported 
began to import as formerly. Far from beyond the bounds of justice by their re- 
being peevish or captious, we took no sentment; why, then, should it be pre- 
public notice even of their declaratory law sumed that in the case of those offenders 
of dominion over us; our candor led us to they would be prevented from doing jus- 
consider it as a decent expedient of re- tice by their affection? But the colonists, 
treating from the actual exercise of that it seems, must be stripped of their judicial 
dominion. as well as of their legislative powers. 
But, alas! the root of bitterness still re- They must be bound by a legislature; they 
mained. The duty on tea was reserved to must be tried by a jurisdiction not 
furnish occasion to the ministry for a new their own. Their constitutions must be 
p{fort to enslave and to ruin us; and the changed; their liberties must be abridged; 
J
ast India Company were chm.en and con- and those who shall be most infamously 
sented to be the detested instruments of active in changing their constitutions and 
ministerial despotism and cruelty. A abridging their liberties must, by an ex- 
cargo of their tea arrived at Boston. By press provision, be exempted from punish- 
n low artifice of the governor, and by the mente 
wicked activity of the tools of government, I do not exaggerate the matter, sir, 
it was rendered impossible to store it up when I extend these observations to an 
or to send it back, as was done at other the colonists. The Parliament meant to 
places. A number of persons, unknown, extend the effects of their proceedings to 
destroyed it. all the colonists. The plan on which 
Let us here make a concession to our their proceedings are formed extends to 

nemies. Let us suppose that the transac- them all. From an incident of no very 
tion deserves all the dark and hideous uncommon or atrocious nature, which hap- 
colors in which they have painted it; let pened in one colony, in one town in that 
us even suppose-for our cause admits of colony, and in which only a few of the 
an excess of candor-that all their exag- inhabitants of that town took a part. an 
gcrated accounts of it were confined strict- occa sion has been taken hy those who 
ly to the truth; what win follow? \Vil1 probably intpnded it, and who certainly 
it follow that every British colony in prepared the way for it, to impose upon 
America, or even the colony of 1\iassa- that colony, and to lay a foundation and a 
chusetts Bay, or even the town of Boston precedent for imposing upon an the rest, 
in that colony, merits the imputation of a system of statutes, arbitrary, unconsti- 
being factious and seditious? Let the fre- tutional, oppressive in every view, and in 
quent mobs and riots that have happened every degree subversive of the rights and 
in Gr
at Britain upon much more trivial inconsistent with even the name of freemen. 
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\Yere the colonists so blind as not to transgressions of the duty of subjects. 
discern the cunsequences of these meas- The utmost malice brooding over the 
ures? \Vere they so supinely inactive as utmost basenes3, and nothing but such a 
to take no steps for guarding against hated cOlllmixture, must have hatched this 
them? They were not. They ought not to calumny. Do not those men know-would 
haye been so. \Ve saw a breach made in they have others not to know-that it was 
those lk'uTiers which our ancestors, Brit- impossible for the inhabitants of the same 
ish and American, with so much care, with province, and for the legislatures of the 
so much danger, \vith so much treasure different provinces, to communicate their 
and with so much blooù, had erected, sentiments to one another in the modps 
(.emented, and estaLJished for the security appointed for such pnrposes hy their dif- 
of thpir liberties, and-with filial piety let ferent constitutions? Do not they know- 
us mention it-of ours. \Ve saw the at- would they have others not to know- 
tack actually begun upon one part; ought that all this was rendered impossible b
' 
we to have folded our hands in indolence, thosp very persons who now, or "'hose 
to have lulled our eyes in slumbers, till minions no"'
 urge this objection against 
the attack was carried on so as to become us? Do not they know-would they have 
irresistible in every part? Sir, I presume others not to know-that the different 
to think not. \Ye were roused; we wpre assemhlies who could be dissolved by the 
alarmed, as we had }'eason to be. But still governors were, in consequence of ministe- 
our measures have been such as the spirit l'ial mandates, dissolved by them when- 
o
 liberty and of loyalty directed; not such ever they attempted to turn their attention 
as the spirit of sedition or of disaffection to t1H:' greatest objects which, as guar- 
would pursue. Our counsels have been dians of the liherty of their constituents, 
conducted without rashness and faction; could be presented to their view? The 
our resolutions have been taken without arch enemy of the human race torments 
fren7.Y or fury. them only for those actions to which he 
That the sentiments of e,'ery individual has tempted. but to which he has not 
concerning that important object-his lib- necessarily ob1iged them. Those men }'e- 
erty-might be known anù regarded, meet- fine even upon infernal malice: they ac- 
ings ha"e been held and deliberations car- cuse, they threaten us-superlative im- 
ried on in every particular district. That pudpnce !-for taking those very stpp
 
the sentiments of all those individuals which we were laid under the disagreC'nhle 
might gl'adually and regularly be collected necef:sity of taking hy themsplw>s, or h
' 
into a 
i.ngle point, and the conduct of those in ,,,hose hatdnl service they are en- 
each inspirpd and directed by the result of listed. But If't them know that our 
t]H' whole nnited. county committees, pro- counsels. our deliherations. our resolutions. 
yineial conventions, a continental con- if not authorized hy the forms. lwea usp 
g:ress have been appointed. have met and that was }'endered impossihle hy our 
resoh'ed. By this means a chain-morf' f'nemies. are ne,'erthelC'ss authorized hy 
inpstimnble. and, while the necessity for it that which ,,"pig-lIs much more in thp 
('ale 
('ontinups. we hopE:', more indissoluble than of rpason-by the spirit of onr eOllstitu- 
one of gold-a chain of freedom has bepn tions. \Yas the conyention of t1H' barons 
formpd, of which eVf'ry individual in thesf' at Rl1nn
Tmede, whpre the tYl'e.nny of .fohn 
colonips who is willing- to preserve tllP was cl1Pcked and )[agna Charta was sign- 
greatp
t of lUlman blessings-llis libprty- ed. nuthori7.ed by the forms of tll(" con"ti- 
lIas the pleasure of bf'holding 1Iimsplf a tntion? \Vaf
 the con"elltion Parliament 
link. t1Iat rC'caHed Charles II. and Tf'stored 
Are tllese mf'aRnres. sir. t]1P brats of dis- the monarcllY authorized by the forms uf 
loyalty, of disaffection? There are mis- the conRtitution? \Vas thp convention of 
creants among us, wasps that suck poison lords and commons that plaC'C'd King 
Í1'om the most salubrious flowers, who tell \YilJiam on the thrm1f'. and spelHPd tIlf' 
us they are. They tell us that all thosp monarchy and lihf'rt." 1ikC'wi
f'. author- 
aR
embJif's are unlawful, and unauthorizf'd izpd by the forms of tll{' constitution? 1 
by our constitutions; and that all their cannot conceal my emotions of plefl
ure 
deliberations and resolutions are so manr when I observe that the objections of onr 
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adversaries cannot be urged against us, but authoritJT-force employed contrary to law 
in common w"ith those venerable assemblies, -force employed to destroy the very exist- 
whose proceedings formed such an acces- ence of law and of liberty? They have, 
sion to British liberty and British renown. sir, and this right is secured to them both 
. by the letter and the spirit of the British 
\Ve can be at no loss in resolving that constitution, by which the lllPaSUres and 
the King cannot, by his prerogative, alter the conditions of their obedience are ap- 
the charter or f'onstitution of the colony pointed. The British liberties, sir, and the 
of J\Iassachusetts Bay. Upon what prin- means and the }'ight of defending them, 
ciple could such an exertion of prerogative are not the grants of princes; and of what 
be justified? On the acts of Pat'liament? our princes never granted they surely can 
They are already proved to be void. On never deprive us. . . . 
the discretionary power which the King has " ld 1"eæ J)otcst," says the law, " quod de 
of acting where the laws are silent? That jure potest." The King's power is a pow- 
power must be subservient to the interest er aecording to law. His commands, if the 
and lmppiness of those concerning whom authority of Lord Chief-Justice Hale may 
it operates. But I go further. Instead of be depC'udf'd upon, are under the directive 
being supported by law, or the principles power of the law, and consf'quently in- 
of prerogative, f'uch an alteration is totally ya lid if unla wfu1. "Commissions," says 
and ab
olutely repugnant to both. It is my Lord Coke. "are legal, and are likp 
f'ontrary to express law. The charter and Ole King's writs; and none are lawful but 
constitution we speak of are confirmed sueh as are allowed by the common law 
by the only legislative power capable of or warranted by some act of Parliament." 
confirming them, and no other power but And now, sir, let me appeal to the im- 
that which can ratify can destroy. If it partial tribunal of reason and truth; let 
is contrary to express law, the consequence me appeul to every unprejudiced and 
is necessary-that it is contrary to the judieious observer of the laws of Britain, 
principles of prerogative; for prerogative and of the constitution of the British gov- 
can operate only when the law is silent. ernment; let me appeal, I say, whether 
In no view can this alteration be justi- the principles on which I argue, or the 
fled, or so much as excused. It cannot be principles on which alone my arguments 
justified or excused by the acts of Parlia- can be opposed, are thoRe which ought to 
ment, because the authority of Parliament be adhered to and acted upon; which of 
does not extend to it; it cannot be justified them are most consonant to onr laws and 
or excused by the operation of preroga- Jiherties; which of them have the strong- 
tive, because this is none of the cases in est, and are likely to have the most effect- 
which prerogative can operate; it cannot ual tendency to establisl} and secure the 
be justified or excused by the legislative royal power and dignity. 
authority of the colony, because that au- Are we deficient in loyalty to his l\{aj- 
thority nC'ver has been, and, I presume, esty? Let our conduct convict, for it will 
never win be, given for any such purpose. fuHy f'onvict th
 insinuation that we are, 
If I have proceeded hitherto, as I am of falsehood. OUT loyalty has always ap- 
persuaded I ha"e. upon safe and snre pea red in the true form of loyalty; in 
ground, I can, with great confidence, ad- obeying' our sovereign according to law; 
vance a Atep further, and say that all at- let those who would require it in any 
tempts to alter the charter or constitution oth('r form know that we call the persons 
of that colony, unless by the authority of who execute 11Ïs commands. when contrary 
its own legislature, are violations of its to law, disloyal and traitors. Are we 
rights, and illegal. enemies to the power of the crown? No, 
If those attempts are il1egal, must not sir, we are its bf'Rt friflnds; this friend- 
all foree employed to carry them into ship prompts us to wish that the power of 
execution be force employed against Jaw, thf' crown may be :firmly established on 
and without authority? The conclusion tlH' most solid basis; but we know thnt 
is unavoidable. the f'onstitntion alone will lwrpetl1atfl the 
Ha,'e not "British subjects, then, a right former and securely uphold the latter. 
to resist such force-force acting without Are our principles irreverent to majesty? 
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'they are quite the reyerse; we ascribe to it 
perfection almost dh ine. \Ye say that the 
King can do no wrong: we say that to do 
wrong i8 the property, not of power, Lut 
of weakne!::>s. \Ye feel oppre

.âon and will 
oppo::,e it; but we know, for our consti- 
tution tells us, that oppre8sion can llen
r 
spring from the throne. \Ye must, there- 
fore, search elsewhere for its source; our 
infallible guide will direct us to it. Our 
constitution tell
 us that all opprpssion 
springs from the mini
t('rs of the throne. 
The attributes of perfe<:tion ascribpd to 
the King are neither by the constitu1 ion 
nor in fact conullunicahle to his ministers. 
They may do wrong: tllPY havp oftpn donE:' 
wrong; they have been often punished for 
doing wrong. 
llere we may discprn the true cause of 
all the impudent <:lamor and unsupported 
accusations of the ministers and of their 
minions tlm t have bpen raised and made 
against the conduct of the Americans. 
Those ministers and minions are spnsihle 
that the opposition is directed, not against 
his :l\Iajesty, but against them, because 
they have abused his l\Iajesty's confidence, 
brought discredit upon his government, 
and derogated froIll his justice. They see 
the public vengeance collected in dark 
clouds around them; their consciences tell 
them that it should be hurled like a 
thunderbolt at their guilty heads. Ap- 
palled with guilt and fear, they skulk bp- 
hind the throne. Is it disrespectful to 
drag them into puhlic view and make a 
distinction between them and his 
raj- 
esty, under whose venerable name they 
daringly attempt to shelter their crinH's? 
K othing can more effectually contribute 
to establish his :\Iajesty on the throne, and 
to secure to him tIle affections of his peo- 
ple, than this distinction. Ry it we ar(' 
tn ught to consider all the blessings of 
government as flowing from the tl11"o11e 
and to consider evpry instance of op- 
pression as proceeding-wllÏch, in truth. 
is oftenest the case-from the ministers. 
If, now, it is truf' that all force em- 
ployed for the pUrpOSf'8 so oftf'n mentiOlwd '" 
is forcf' unwarranted by any a('t of Par1ia- 
nlf'nt; unsupported by any principlp of 
the ('ommon law; unauthorizf'd hy any 
(,ommis,>ion from the CI"OWn; tI1at, instf'ad 
of lwing ell1plo
'ed for the Rupport of the 

 ---=== --=-=-------= 
('onstitntion anù his ::\Iajesty's government, 
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it must be employed for the support ot 
oppression and ministerial tyranny; if all 
tllis is true-and J flatter myself it appears 
to be true-can anyone hesitate to say 
that to resi:-;t 
uch force i
 lawful, and that 
both the letter and the spirit of the Brit- 
i::;h constitution justify such re
istance? 
Resistance, both by the letter and the 
spirit of the British constitution, may be 
carried further, when necessity requires it, 
than I have carried it. lUany examples in 
the English history might be adduced, and 
many authoritips of the grpatt:st weight 
might be brought to show, that when the 
King, forgetting his character and his 
dignity, has steppeù forth and openly 
avowed and takpl1 a part in such iniqui- 
tous conduct as has be{'n described-in 
such cases, indeed, the distinction above 
mentioned, wisely made by the constitu- 
tion for the security of the crown, could 
not be applied; because the crown had un- 
constitutionally rendered the application 
of it impossible. \Vhat has been the con- 
sequence? The distinction between him 
and his ministers has been lost; but they 
have not been raised to his situation; he 
has sunk to theirs. 
Wilson, JAl\IES F., lawyer; born in 
Newark, 0., Oct. 19, 18
8; admitted to 
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the har in 1832; and began practice in 
Fairfield, Ia., in 18;>3. He was elected to 
t he Slate ('onstitutiollal convention in 
I83G; f-ern'd in both branches of the f'tatc 
]q.ósla tare; plecteù to Congress to fill a 
vacancy in I8üI, and s('l'\'ed till 18G
), 
during which time he was chairman of 
the judiciary committee and one of the 
managers of the impeachl1lf'nt of PreRi- 
d('nt JohnRon. He was appointed a Pacific 
Railroad commissioner in IRG!.); and was 
tTnited ::;tates 
enator from [owa in 1883- 
9;>. He died in Fail'fipld, Ia., .\pril 22, 
IS05. 
Wilson, .TAMES GRANT, author; born in 
}':dinlmrgh, Seot1and, April 28, 1832; was 
Lrou!,!ht to the United States in infancy; 
(,llgaged in the puhlishing business with 
his father; served through the Civil 'Val', 
aitaining the rank of brigadier-general of 
volunteers; and at its close settled in New 
York City and engaged in literary work. 
He was author of Bl".'Ja'nt and His F1'ieÙds; 
General Grant; Oentennial History of the 
Diocese of New York; Life of Fitz-Grecne 
Halleck J' Sketches of Illltstrio1.ts Soldiers; 
editor of Fitz-Greene B alleck's Poems; 
and, with Prof. John Fiske, of ...lppkton'.ç the district, numbering about 20,000 men 
Oyelo]Jædia of American Biography,. Great and 11ors<,s, \\,pre f'ncamped in l..au<lerdale 
Oom mandn's Series J' and .11 ('morlal lTis- county, in northern 
\labama. 'Vell disci- 
tory of the Oity of N e'LV Y01'k; and presi- plined, tlH'Y preparcd, in l\Iareh, ISG.>, for 
dent of the New York Genealogical and an expedition into _\lahama to co-opf'rate 
Biographical Society since 1885. with the army in the eaptnre of ::\rohile; 
Wilson, JAMES HARRIRON, luilital'y en- also for the capture of p'plma and other 
gineer; born near Sha-wn('etown, Ill., 
cpt. rlaCf's. Gen('ral 'Vilson ,vas in command 
2, 1837; graduated at 'Vest Point in 18GO; of tl1Ïs cavalry. lIe l('ft (1hi('ka
aw Land- 
entered the topographical engineer corp8, ing, on the Tennf'RRee llin'r, ::\larch 22, 
and became first lieut('nant in Reptember, with about I:J,OOO men and six batteries. 
1861. He served in the Port Royal f'xpe
 His men wpre all mounlPd px('('pting 1.500, 
dition, and was at the eapture of FOl"t who were used as an escort for Imggag'e and 
Pulaski, for wllieh he wns hrpvf'tted major. Rupply-trains of 2f>0 wagons. There wad 
He was aide to Gellerall\lcClpllan at South also a pontoon-train of thirty Loats, <,on- 
l\Iountain and Antietam. In the Yicks- YPYf'Ù by fifty-six 11l111f' wagons. This 
111lrg campaign in 18G3 he was assistant force moved on di\"crging routes, to 1)('1'- 
engine('r and inspector-general of the Army plex the Confederates. Their gen('ral course 
of the Tennessee. He was active in the was a little east of south until they 1'flaeh- 
<:'VPllt8 npar Chattanooga. and from l\fay ed tIle Black \Va1Tior River. In the 
till August, ISG-t, eommanded the 3d Di- fprtile region of the TomLighefl RÏ\'f'l" the 
vision of cavahy in the Anny of the columns simultaneously menaef'd Colum- 
Potomac. Tn August and September lIe bus, in 1\Iississippi, and Tuscaloosa and 
was in the Shenandoah campaign, and Selma, in Alabama. 
from October, 18(;4, till July, 18G5, he was General Forrest, with his eayalry, was 
in command of a division of cavalry in the thpn on the l\lobile and Ohio Railwa
T, west 
\Ypst and Southwest, being with "Thomas of Columbus. But so rapid ,vas "Tilson's 
in his campaign ag-ainst Hood, driving march that the guerilla chief could not 
the cavalry of the latter across the Har- reach him until he was far on his way tow- 
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peth nÌypr during the battle of Franklin. 
He was also (listingnished at Nashville 
in dl'fpatiug Ilood and tlri\ ing him across 
the Tl'llllC'ssee Bi\Tcr. 
.At the close of Thomas's [letive eRm- 
Imign in middle Tennes
ee, the cavalry of 
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ards Selma, on the Alabama River. For- side of the Chattahooche
. He captured 
rest pursued, but the movements of \Vil- that city, with 1,200 men, fifty-two field- 
son's troops were erratic, striking a Con- pieces, and a large quantity of small-arms 
fedf'rate force here and there, destroying and stores, losing only twenty of his own 
propel'ty, and spreading great alarm. At men. There the Nationals destroyed the 
::\Iontevallo they destroyed iron - works, Confederate ram Jackson and burned 115,- 
rolling-mills, and five important collieries. 000 bales of cotton, fifteen locomotives, and 
Kear these the Nationals were attacked by 250 cars; also a large quantity of public 
Roddy and Crossland, but the ConfQåer- pl'operty-a manufactory of small-arms, 
ates, after a sharp fight, were routed. an arsenal, four cotton factories, three 
Onward the Nationals went. On April 8 paper-mills, gun-foundries, a rolling-mill, 
they destroyed a hridge over the Cahaw- and a vast amount of stores. The Confed- 
ha at Centreville. Not far from Plantel's- crates burned their gunboat Chattahoochce, 
ville \ViIson encountered Forrest, partially lying 12 miles below Columbus. Croxton 
intrenchcd. He was straining every nerve had been raiding in another portion of 
to defend Selma, as it was one of the Alabama while \Yilson and the rest of 
most important phlCf'S in the Confeder- his command were in the vicinity of the 
acy, because of its immense foundries of Alahama Hiver and Chattahoochee. In 
cannon and projectiles. In a fight that ('n- the course of thirty days he had march- 
sued the Confederates were routed and fled f'el, skirmi
hed, and destroyed along a line 
towards Selma, leaving behind them twen- of ()!)O miles in extent, not once hearing 
ty-nine guns and 200 prisoners. Forrest of \Yilson. He joined \Vilson at :1\Iacon, 
was driven by his pursuers 24 milcs, when Ga. (
\pril 30), where the great raid 
the chase euded. ID miles from Se1ma. The ('udell. It had been useful in keeping 
latter place had been strongly fortified. Forrest and others from assi
ting the de- 
The race was hot, and Forrest won it, fenders of :l\lobile. During the raid \ViI- 
\Vilson closely pursuing. son's troops caphued five fortified cities, 
The latter calUe in sight of the city 2RS cannon, twenty-three colors, and 6,820 
late in the afternoon and immediately prisoners; and they destroyed a vast 
assauHed its defences, carrying t10lem with- alllollnt of public property of the Confed- 
out nludl ò.ifficn1ty. Although Forrest ('rates of eyery kind. They lost 7
;> men, 
was in it with 7,000 troops, it was in of whom ninety were kiUed. On l\Iay 10, 
possession of the Nationals before snn- 1865, he crowned his military achieve- 
set. Forl'e<;jt was not disposed to attempt ments by capt11rin
 JEFFERRON DAVIS (q. 
its defence, but General Taylor, who wus v.). He had heen brevetted major-gf'neral, 
tl1ere, ordered him to hold it at all haz- rnited States army, in the preceding 
arrls. He did his best, but in the even- l\Iarch. After retiring from the army he 
ing he and one-half his followers fled was engaged in civil engineering till 
eastward, leaying- in flames 25,000 bales l\Iay, 18U8, when he was commissioned a 
of cotton stored in the city. \Yihmn de- major-general of volunteers for the war 

tl'oyed the great fOUlHlries and other pub- with Spain. lIe cOlllmanded the 1st 
lie property. and left Selma (April 10) Division of the 1st __\nny Corps in the 
a ghastly ruin. From Selma \Vilson pu.sh- occupation of Cuba and in the Porto Rico 
cd to l\Iontg-01lwry, then under the mi1i- campaign. In 1!)00 he was assigned to the 
tary command of (ifln. 'Virt AdfilllS. This China Relief :Expeditioll: cOlllBlflncl<'ò. the 
officer did not wait fOl' 'Vilson's an'ival, co-operating Ameri('an and British troops 
but, st"tting on fire no.ooo hales of eot- in the captur'e of eight tf'mples; also 
ton storC'd th(,l'e, he fled. The N ationa Is the Amel"ican forces in Peking, con- 
entered the town unopposed. l\Iajor 'Veston trolling the entrance to the Imperial 
marched northward (April 12), and, nflflr City anù policing the parts of the 
\Vetumpka, on t11e Coosa, he destroyed five city occupied by American troops. He 
beavily laden steamboats. was appointed by the President to 
Montgomery was surrendered to \Vilson represent the United States army at 
hy tbe civil authorities, and after two the coronation of King Edward VI!., 
rlays be crossed the Alabama and pu
hed and was retired as a brigadier-general, 
on eastward to Columbus, Ga., on the east U. S. A., in IDOl. 
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Wilson, THEODORE DELEVAN, naval con- president of the Univcrsity of 'Vest Yir- 
8tructor; born in Brooklyn, N. Y., :May II, ginia in 1882-83; member of Congress in 
1840; was apprenticed as a shipwright in 1882-94; became chairman of the com- 
the BrooklJ 7 n navJr-yal'd; was a non-com- mittee on ways and means in 1803, and 
missioned officer in the National army in this capacity introduced the tariff bill 
during the early part of the Civil \IVaI'; tlmt bears his name, which was adopted 
later was appointed a carpenter in the in 18H..!. He was Postmaster-Genpral in 
navy, and assigned to duty on the steanwr 1895-97, and in the latter year bct'ame 
Cambridge of the North AUantic block- president of 'Vashillgton and Lee Uni- 
mling squadron, and served till 1864, dur- versity. He died in Lexington, Va., Ode 
ing which time he took an acti ve part in 17. 1 DOO. 
nunH'rons engagements. On 1\lay 17. 1866, Wilson, 'VOODROW, educator; born in 
he was appointed assistant naval con- Staunton, Va., Dec. 28, 1856; graduated 
structor and ordered to the navy-yard at Princeton College in 187D; studied law 
at Pensacola; in the following year was at the University of Virginia, and took a 
tl'an
fcrred to the League Island navy- special course at Johns Hopkins in 18R3- 
yard; and two yeal's later was detached R.); was Professor of History and Politi- 
from the latter and appointed instructor cal Economy at Bryn l\1awr ColJege in 
of naval architecture and ship-building in lR83-R8, and at 'Vcsle.van Pniven;ity in 
the United States Nanll Academy. He 1888-DO; Profpssor of Jurisprudence a1H1 
was commissioned naval constructor in I>olitics at Print'eton, 18DO-ID02, when lIP 
lR73; and appointed chief of t1w bureau waR clpctpd president of the univprsit
r. 
of construction and repair in 1882, 1886, His publications include Congressiol/al 
and 18!H. 'Vhile chief of the bureau he Govcrnmcnt, a Study in Am,cricrtl1 rol- 
designed several of the modern ships of itics.. The Rtate:, RTrn1.cllts of Hisfori('al 
the navy, including the Chicago, Bosto'l
, and PracNcal raTitirs,. Di'l,ision aud R('- 
and Atlanta, and the cruisers Newark, union, 18'2fJ-89,. George 1Yashillgtall" J 
San Francisco, Concord, YorktoH;n, Ben- Hi.
tarJl of the Amcrican Pcoplc J ' Colonies 
nington, Petrel, and 1lIaine. He was the ani! Xation, ptc. 
first American member of the Institute of Wilson's Creek, BATTLE AT. After the 
Naval Architects of England; inventor of battle at DUG SPRINGS (q. v.), GenC'ral 
several devices used in ship-building; and Lyon fell back to Springfield, 1\10. :Mc- 
author of Ship-bttÛding, Theoretical and Culloch was impressed by the result of 
Practical. He died in the Charlestown the battle with the opinion that Lyon's 
na\.
T-yard, J\fass., June 29, 18D6. troops outnumbered the Confederates in 
Wilson, WILY.YAl\I, poet; born in Crieff, that region. Price thought not, and favor- 
Scotland, Dec. 25, 1801. In lR33 1\11'. ed an immediate advance upon them. 
'Yilson came to the United States, with l\IcCulloch would not consent; but, re- 
a moderate capital, and in the sumn1Pr of ceiving an order from General Polk, Aug. 
that year opened a bookstore and book- 4, 1861, to march against Lyon, he con- 
bindery in I>oughkeC'psie, N. Y., where he sented to join his forces with those of 
continued the business until 11Ìs death, Price in attacking Lyon on conrlition of 
Aug. 2;), 1860. He contributed many his (the Texan) having tIw chipf COBl- 
poems to American and British periodi- mand. Price, anxious to drive the Na- 
cals, but sc1dom over bis own name. His tionals out of l\IiRsouri, consented. 1\1('- 
chosen signatures were ALPIN and ALLAN Culloch divided the Confedpratc forces 
GRA="T. into thrC'e columns, and at midnight, Aug. 
Wilson, \VI
LIAM LYNE, educator; born 7, their whole army, 20,000 strong, moved 
in Jefferson county, Va., 1\1ay 3, 1843; towards Springfield under :McCulloch, 
graduated at Columbian College in 1860; Pearce, and Price. They encamped, on the 
f'erved in the Civil \Var as a private in Dth, near 'Yilson's Creek, 10 miles south 
the 12th Virginia Cavalry; was Professor of Springfield, wearied and half-famished, 
of Ancient I..anguages in Columbian Col- for they had received only half-rations for 
lpge in 1865-71; studied law, and was ad- ten days, and had eaten nothing for 
mitte? to. the bar in 1867, and later began twenty-four hours. Lyon's force was so 
practIce 11\ Charlestown, 'V. Va. He was Rrnall that there seemed great risk in ac. 
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cepting battle, but he feared a retreat ducting a government train 5 miles in 
would be more disastrous. So he proceed- length and valued at $1,500,000. The 
ed to attaek the Confederates before they Confederates did not follow. The battle 
could rest. Before daylight, Aug. 10, he of \\ïlson's Creek had ended after raging 
marched in two columns-one led by him- five hours. It was very sanguinary. The 
self, the other by Colonel Sigel. His own Nationals lost between 1,200 and 1,300 
was to attack their front; Sigel's, com- men, and the Confederates about 3,000. 
p08f'd of 1.200 men, with l:5ix cannon, was Winans, Ross, inventor; born in Ver- 
to attaf'k their rear. non, K. J.: October, 17DG; showed an in- 

\ battle began at an early hour. Lyon's ventive bent early in life; and was sent. 
column bore the hrunt. \Yherever the to England as an agent of the Baltimore 
storm raged fiercest, there he appeared, and Ohio Railroad to examine English 
cl1cOuragillg his troops by words and railroad systems. Returning' to the United' 
df'eds. First his horse was shot uuder States he constructed the first locomotive 
him; then he recehoed a wound in his leg, lIsed with success on thf' Baltimore and 
and another in his head, which partially O})io Railroad. He also designed the eight- 
stunned him. Swing-iug his sword over wheeled car and the camel-back 10co1110- 
his IH'ad and ordering his UH'U to folIow, tivf': foundf'd in Baltimore tllf' most ex- 
11(' dashed forward; hut HOOll fpH by a rifle- ttnsi ve railway machine works in the Unit- 
hall that pa'-sed through his body near (.d States. lIe \Va.s chosen to the extra ses- 
his heart. On the death of Lyon, the COlU- 
ion of the legislature of 
Iaryland in 
mand of his column de,'olved on :Major ISßI, but \Vas made a pri
oller in Fort 
foiturgis. Certain defeat se('med to await 1\[cHenry. He died in Baltimore, 1\Id., 
the little hand. Sigel had attacked their April II, 1877. 
rpar with his six caunon and was at first His son, TUO:UAS DEKAY, engineer, 

l1cf'f'ssful, driving the Conff'derates out born in Vernon, N. .T., Dec. ß, 1820, ]JP- 
of their camp. He was suddenly defeated came a partner with his father and hie;; 
hy a triek. Arrayed like Xational hrother, 'VILI.IAM LEWIS. In 1843, with 
soldiers, a heavy force of Confederates Andrew 
L Eastwick, and Joseph Harri- 
approached Sigel's line. Deceived, he son, he went to Russia in the place of his 
greeted them in a friendly way, when father, who had been invited to St. PC'ters- 
suddenly they llisplaycd a Confederate burg by the Russian government, and exe- 
flag and attacked the Nationals in the euted a contract to construct the rolling- 
most furious manner, capturing Sigel's stock of the railroad between S1. Peters- 
battery and scattering all but 300 of his burg and 1\loscow, for $3,000,000. Later 
men. He saved one field-piece, but lost other ('ontracts were concluded which 
his regimental colors. proved very lucrative. He invented with 
Twice aiterwards during the battle the his father and brother a system of steam 
same trick was playC'd, but the last time navigation known aR the cigar-ship, and a 
without Sl1ee('s
. The belligerents were tubular arrangement by which young trout 
lighting de
pcrat('ly after .Lyon's death. could be easily fed. He died in Newport, 
The Union column stood finn a long time R. r., .Tune II, 1878. 
against an O\'erwhelming forcf'. At length Winchester, BATTLES OF. Banks had 
it began to bend, when Captain Granger \Yon a race with "Stonewall" Jackson 
dashf'd forward with portions of Kansas, for 'Yiuehester, but was not allowed to 
Iowa. and 
Iissouri regiments, SuppOl"ted rest thf're, for the Confederates, close be- 
hy Duhois's battery, and smote the Con- hind him. were 20,000 strong', while the 
ferlerates so fearfully that they fled from Nationals numbered only 7,000. Gene}'al 
the field in brokC'11 massC's to the shelter Ewell, who lay within a mile and a half 
of the woods. The battle ('ndC'd, and the of 'Yinelwster, attacked Banks before the 
Confedf'ratC's held the field. The Nationals dawn, 1\lay 24, 18(;2, and a furious bat- 
fell back to Springfield, and at 3 A.)I. the tIe ensued in front of 'Yinchester. The 
next day, under the general command of Confederates were kept in check five hours. 
Colonel Sigf'l, the entire Lnion force be- l\reanwhile
 Jackson's whole force was or- 
gan a succf'ssful retreat, in good order, dered up, when Banks. perceiving that 
to Rolla, 123 miles distant, safely con- furthcr resistance would lead to destruc- 
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tion, and having sent his trains forward his forces under arms, and, at 3 A.M. on 
towards the Potomac, gave an order for Sept. 19, they were in motion towards 
a retreat in the same direction. 
hey \Vinchester, \Vilson's cavalry leading, fol- 
passed rapidly through the town, assailed lowed by "
right"s and Emory's corps. 
in the streets by Confederates of both \Vilson crossed the Opequan at dawn, 
sexes, firing from windows and throwing charging upon and sweeping away all op- 
hand-grenades, hot water, and every sort posers, and securing a place, within two 
of missile. Late in the afternoon the miles of \Vinchester, for the deployment 
wearieù and battle-worn troops reached of the army. There they formed, with 
J\lal"tin8bnrg
 l'est('<1 a few hours, and then \Vright's corps on the left, flanked by 
pn
llf'd on 12 miles to the Potomac, oppo- \Vilson's cavalry, Emory in the centre, and 
site \Yilliamsport. Before midnight a Crook's Kanawha infantry in reserve in 
thousand camp-fires were blazing on the the rear. Early had turned back towards 
slopes mTerlooking the I"Ïver. The pursuit \Vinchestcr before Sheridan was ready for 
was abandoned at :Martinsburg. \Vithin battle, and strongly posted his men in a 
forty-eight hours after hearing of Kenly's fortified position on a series of detached 
disaster, Banks, with his little army, had hills. Averill had followed them clm;C'ly 
llUlrl"hed 53 miles and fought several skir- from Bunker's Hill, and he and l\lpITitt 
mi
he
 and one Sf'vere battle. After enveloped \Villchester on the east and 
nlf'nacing' Harper's Ferr
T, where General north with cavalry. Between the two 
Saxton was in command, JaC'kson beat a armies lay a brok('n, wooded country. 
hasty retreat up the valley. B(mks's loss The Nationals attempted to reach Early's 
during this masterly retreat was thirty- nllnerable left wing and centre, and, in 
('ight killed, 155 wounded, and 711 miss- 80 doing, encountered a terrible tempest 
iug. These Wel"e exclusive of Kenly's com- of shells. They charged Early's centre 
maud and tlw sick and wounded in hos- furiously and carried his first line. The 
pitals at 
trashurg and \Vinclwster. Only assailing columns were quickly hurled 
fifty-five of his 500 wagons wetTe lost. Lack by two powerful divisions. It seem- 
.Tackson's loss, including that at Front cd, for a moment, as if the Nationals had 
Hoyal, was sixty-eight killed and 32!) lost the day. The Confederates eagerly 
wounded. His gains were over 9,000 sought to seize the only gorge in the moun- 

mall-arms and 3,000 prisoners, including tains through which the Nationals might 
700 sick and woulided. retreat, if compelled to. This was well 
On _\.ug. 7, lSG4, General Sheridan as- defended by a few troops at first. V ('ry 
sumf'ù the command of the J\Iiddlc Division soon the Confederates were pushed back to 
of the army, with his headquarters at t11Cir lines. This wa
 followed by the rapid 
Harper's Ferr)'. He 
pent a month in rallying of the broken eolmnns of the Na- 
gf>t ting his forces well in hand for an tionals and reforming of their line, which 
aggressive campaign. Early tried to lure 
peedily advanced. 
him up the yallev, in order that he mi(rht There was now a most sanguinary battle 
flank him. She;.idan was too wary for until 4 P.M., when a loud 
hout was heard 
him, awl kcpt the entrance into 1\Iary- from beyond the wooùs on the Union right. 
land closely guarded against Conf('derate ] t was from Crook'R (Rth) Corps--the 
raids. neneral Grant visited him (Sept. 1\ rIllY of \Vestern Yirginia-which, wit It 
1 ()) to view the situation. Sheridan was T0rbert's ca vaIry, pre
sed forward in the 
anxious to begin off(>nsive operations. The ìace of a murderous fire and f('II heavily 
]jeutenant-genpral had confidence in Sheri- npon Early's left. At the same time 
dan, and, after deliberation, left him, with tJ)ere was a general charge upon the Con- 
t.he laconic ordf'r. " Go in!" Rheridan and federate centre hy the infantry, and hy 
l
arly t}wn confronted eaC'h other at Ope- \Vilson's ca\'alry on Early's right, driving 
quan Creek, a ff'w milf>s east of 'VinC'hes- the Confèclerates to the fortified heigl)ts. 
tel'. Rheri(lan watehed his antagonist Before 5 P..
r. the latter were caTri(>d, 
closply, and when, on Sept. 18, Early and Early's broken columns were flying 
weakened his lines by sending half hi's through \Vinchester and up the valley 
ann
 on a re.connoissance to J\iartinsburg towards Strasburg, in full retreat. TI1C'Y 
(wl11ch 
\ venll repulsed), Sheridan put left lwhinll th
n1 2..100 of their number a
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prisoners, with nine battle-flags and five 
pieces of artillery. They were pursued 
until dark. The Confederates lost about 
1,000 men besides the prisoners; Sheri- 
dan's loss was about 3,000. Besides the 
prisoners taken in battle there were about 
3,000 wounded left in \Vinchester. 
Winchester, JAMES, military 
oflicer; born in \Yhite Level, 
::\Id., }-'eb. 6, 1752; was appoint- 
ed a lieutenant in the 3d 
1ary- 
land Regiment in l\lay, 1776; 
was made a prisoner by the 
Briti
h and exchanged in 1780. 
On :March 27, 1812, he was com- 
missioned a brigadier - general 
and assigned to duty in the 
Army of the Northwest, under 
Harrison. He was made prison- 
er by General Proctor at :French- 
town, Jan. 22, 1813, and, with 
other oflicers. was sent to 
Quebec. .At Beauport, near that 
city, they were kept in confine- 
ment more than a year, and were 
exchanged in the spring of 1814. 
General \Vinchester resigned his 
COlllluission in .March, 1815. He 
died near Gallatin, Tenn., July 
27, 1826. 
Winchester, OLIVER FISHER, 
manufacturer; born in Boston, 

Iass., in 1810; acquired great 
wealth, which he invested in the manufact- 1812, he was appointed lieutenant-colonel 
ure of ritìes; was pre
iùent of the \Vin- of the I-Hh TTnited States Infantry, and 
chester Repeating-Anus Company; and colonel in .J uly following. He serveù on 
lieutenant - governor of Connecticut in the Kiagara frontier, under General 
18(;8. He gave considerable to Yale Col- Smyth, and in 1\1arch, 1813, was COlll- 
lege and founded for it the \Vinche
ter mi

ioned brigadier-general. 1\laùe prison- 
ObsernÜory. He died in New Haven, er at Stony Creek, Canada, he was ex- 
Conn.. })('C. 10, 1880. changed, and became in
pecto]"-gpnera 1. 
Winder, JOHN HENRY, military oftìcer; 1\lay Ü, 1814. Assigned to the command 
born in :Maryland in 1800; graduated at of the lOth District (July 
, 1814), he 
the United States 1\Iilitary Academy in was in command of the troops ill the 
1820; promotcd ca ptaill of the 1st Artil- ba tUe of llladcnsburg, and engaged in 
lery in Octobcr, 1842; scrved in the l\Iexi- the unsuccessful defence of \Vashington, 
can \Var, winning distinction at Contre- D. C. General \Vinder resumcd the prac- 
ras, Chllrubusco, Chapultepec, and the fall tice of his profession after the war, in 
of the city of .:\lexico; promoted major in which he was distinguished. and served 
1\ovemher. 18GO; resignf>tl in the following with credit in the Senate of ::\1aryland. 
A pril and joined the Confederate army, He died in Ba 1timore. 1\1(1., l\lay 24. 18
-t. 
in which he was appointed a brigadier- Windom, \YILLIAM, financier; born in 
gene]'al and given command of Riehmond, Belmont county, 0., 
Iay 10, 1827; studied 
ImYÏng under his charge Belle Isle and Jaw, settled in l\Iinnesota, and was in 
Libby prison. Later he was placed in Congress in 18.-:)!)-ß!), and the United 
command of the 
\l1dersonville prison, Ga. States Scnate in 1870-81. He attained 
40D 


He died in Branchville, S. C., Fcb. 9, 1865. 
See CONFEDERATE PRISONS. 
Winder, \VILLIA
I HENRY, military oftì- 
cer; born in Somerset county, 1\ld., Feb. 
18, 1775; graduated at the University of 
Pennsrlvania; studied law, and began 
practice in Baltimore in 1798. In :l\larch, 
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prominence on the TIepuhli('an side, .espe- the requod Indians, Chief-.Tustice Elh;. 
cia]]y in financial matters. Three t1111es, worth, the Rev. Ephraim Hewit, Gov. 
in i'880, 1884, and 1888, his name was Hoger 'Volcott, and other colonial and 
l)resented to Republican national con- He\Tolutionary celebrities. 

'entions for the Presidential nomination. Wines, :ENocn COBB, penalogist; born 
f'enator \Yindom was a member of Presi- in Hanover, N. J., Feb. 17, 180(;; grad- 
dent Garfield's cabinet, holding the trea8- ua ted at l\iiddlebury College in 1827 ; 
ury portfolio. Retiring after Garfield's b1Ught school in St. Albans, Vt., Alex- 
death, he was chosen again to the Senate, andria, Va., and \Vashington, D. C.; be- 
where he remained until 1883. \Vith the came a teacher on board the United States 
l'pturn of the Republicans under rresi- ship Constellation. in 182!>; and later 
dent Harrison in 1889, \Vindolll was call- taught in Princeton and Burlington, N. J., 
ed to take his former cn binf't office. He and Philadelphia, Pa.; was ordained in 
waH in the middle of his term when, on the Congregational Church in 184Ð, and 
.Tan. 29, 18tH, he was an invited guest held pastorates in Cornwall, Vt., and East- 
at the annual banquet of the board of hampton, L. 1., till 1854, when he was ap- 
trade in K ew York; at th is dimlf'r the pointed Professor of Ancirnt Languages in 
Se('retary dropped dead jUHt aftpr finishing \Vashington College. Pa. He was made 
an impressive address on his favorite president of the University of St. Louis 
topic-finance. in 1859; was speretary of the New York 
Winds, "
ILLIAM:, military otticer; born Prison Assoeiation from 18(;2 till his 
in RouthllOlrl. l..ong Island, N. Y., ill 1727; death; and was acth"eJy engaged ill prison 

ettlf'd in l\Iorris county, N. J., early in reform. In 1871 he was sent to Europe 
liff'; was ('aptain of a New .Jprsey com- by the United States goyernment. to make 
pan
T re('ruited in 1758 to takc part in the arrangements for the international peni- 
("onque
t of Canada; member of the New tentiary congn'Rs which met in London, 
Jersey Assemhly in 1772 and 1775; ap- England, .Tuly 4, 1872. It appointed an 
pointed lieutpnant-colonel of the 1st New international commission, of which Dr. 
Jersey Battalion Nov. 7, 1775; promoted 'Vines was made chairman. He pubIislwù 
colonel J\larch 7, 1776; and later was com- many volumes on the transactions of this 
missioned brigadier-general. In 1775 he body and of prisons and reformatories in 
sPl'\Ted at Perth Amboy, N. J., and there the United States; T'lIJO Years and a Half 
held the last royal governor of New in the A merican Navy, etc. He died in 
Jersey, \Villiam Franklin, a prisoner. He Cambridge, :l\Iass., Dec. 10, 1879. 
died in Rockaway, N. J., Oct. 12, 1789. Wing, SnroN, manufacturer; born 
Windsor, 
 town in Hartford county, Aug. 29, 1826; settled in Boston, Mass., 
Conn., on the Connecticut and Fanning- in 1860; became a gf'neral book and joh 
ton rivers. containing several viIlages, printer and a manufacturer of photo- 
and principaJJy engaged in agriculture and graphic goods; did mnch to make ferro- 
the manufacture of paper, "'pool silk, type photography popular; first intro- 
coHon warps. and machinery. The town duced tintypps and the postage - stamp 
was setUpd undpr the leadership of Roger size of photographs. In lRD2 he was the 
1,udlow, a distin
uisl]('d jurist and the re- candidate of the Socialist Lahor party for 
puted author of tll(' constitution adopted President of the United States. 
by the towns of \Vindsor, Hartford, and Wingate, GEORCE WOOD, lawyer; born 
\\Tcthersfield, the union of which consti- in New York, July I, 1840; received a 
tutrd the commonwealth of Connpcticut, in public school education; conduf'ted ill(> 
Hi39 (see COXNEC'TJCUT). The settlement contruction of elevated railroads in 
dates from 1637, the place receiving its Brooklyn, and is vice-prf'sident of the 
name in February of that year. The first Brooklyn Elevated Railroad Company. 
Congrf'gational church here was erected He served in the 22d New York Regi- 
in 1644. \Vindsor contains the home of ment during the Civil \Var; introduced 
Chief-Justice Oliver Ellsworth, of the rifle practif'e in the United States as a 
Unitf'd States Supreme Court, and many part of military instruction in the State 
"aluable colonial relics, and was the burial- national guards. He was first secre- 
place of Capt. John 1\1:a80n, who conquered tary, and then for twenty-five years wa!5 
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president of the :Kational Rifle Associa- 
tion, and for several years was special 
instructor of military tactics in the public 
schools of New York. He was author of 
l1 T ingatc's .If altllal for Rifle Practice; The 
Great Cholera Riots)' On H01"seback 
1 hrollf/h the Yellolcstonc, etc. 
Winnebago Indians, a tribe of the 
Dakota family, whose name denotes" men 
from the salt watf'r." They seem to have 
been foremost in the eastward migration 
of the Dakotas, and were forced back 
to Green Bay, where they were numerous 
and powerful, and the tf'ITOr of the neigh- 
boring Algonquians. Early in the seven- 
teenth cf'ntury there was a, g{'lleral con- 
fedf'ration of the trihes in the Northwest 
aga inst the "Tinneba
oes. They WPTe 
driy('n to a place where t]wy lost [,00 
of their numher, and afterwards tlw Illi- 
lJois r('dnced them to a very small trihe; 
hut tIle}' remained \"pry tnrbulent. Until 
the conqllf'st of Canada tlwy were with 
the Fr('nch, and after that with the I
ng- 
lish, until beaten hy "rayne, when tllf'Y 
h('came a party to the treaty at Green- 
vil1e. in 17H5. 'Vith Tecumseh they gave 
llf'lp to the British in the 'Val' of 1812. 
Afterwards, for many years, untn the con- 
clusion of the Black Hawk "Tar, in 1832, (162iJ-1624) as agf'nt for the colony, and 
thcre were continual collisions and irrita- in 1633 he succeedf'd Bradford as govern- 
tions between the 'Vinnebagoes and white or. He again visited England, where he 
people on the frontiers. They ceded their was imprisoned by Archbishop Laud sev- 
lands in 'Yisconsin and became lawless enteen weeks for teaching in the church 
and roving hands. They had reservations and performing the marriage ceremony as 
(from which they were removed from time a magistrate. 'Vinslow was one of the 
to time) on the head-waters of the l\1:is- most active men in the colony, and was 
sissippi, and, finally. they had begun to governor three successive terms. On his 
plant and 
how signs of civilization, when return from 'England, in lG24, he brought 
the Sioux 'Var 1.roke out, in 1862, and with him several cows and a bull, the 
the people of Minnesota demanded their first neat-cattJf' sef'n in the colony. He 
removal. TJwy were disarmed in 1863, went to England again in 1640, aftf'r the 
and driven into the wiIdernC'ss on the 
IiR- df'ath of Charles L, and thf'rf' proposed, 
sissippi River. Dakota Territory. They and aiùed in forming. the Society for the 
were finally settled at tIle Omaha and Propagation of the Gospel in New Eng- 
\Vinnebago agency in Nebraska, where, lanù. Cromwell so appreciated his worth 
in uwn, they numbered 1,173, and had that he offered him such distinctions and 
farms, cottages, and stock; they dressed emoluments in England that he never re- 
like white people. and had three schools. turned to An1f'rica. 'Vhen Cromwell sent 
There were 1,202 Omahas at the same out an expedition against the Spaniards 
agency. in thf' 'Vest Indif's.. 'Vinslow was commis- 
Winslow, EDWARD, colonial governor; sioned to superintf'nd it. Before the work 
born in Droitwich, England, Oct. 18, 159;'); was done he was 
ei7.ed with ff'ver, and 
became a Puritan in his youth; married died on shipboard. l\Iay 8, IG55. 
the daughter of a Dissenter; came to Winslow, JOlIN, military officer; born 
America from Holland, in the 

fayflower, in Plymouth, Mass., May 27, 1702; 
411 


in 1 G20; and soon afterwards bu rieù his 
bride here. He then married Susannah, 
widow of 'Villiam 'Yhite, and one of his 
fellow-passengers. 'Yinslow offered him- 
self to l\Iassasoit, the Indian sachem, as 
a hostage, at the first conference between 
the English and the natives, and won 
his respect and aíTeetion. eSlJPcially by 
his (,luing the old ruler of an illness in 
1G23. He made two voyages to England 
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Indians in battle; and in 1766 removed to 
North Carolina. \Vhen the Revolution be- 
gan he was appointed a major, and had fre- 
qUf'IIt encounters with Tories. In the bat- 
tle at King's l\fountain he commanded the 
right wing, and was voted a sword byNorth 
Carolina for his gallantry. He made a 
treaty with the Cherokees in 1777, served 
in the legislature of North Carolina, and 
was member of Congress from 17ü3 to 
] 7ü5, and again in 1803. He died near 
Germantown, N. C., in 1814. 
Winslow, JOSIAH, colonial governor; 
born in Plymouth, 
lass., in 162ü; son of 
Edward \Yinslow; was in command of a 
military company in l\farshfield, in lß52, 
and was general-in-chief of the forces of 
the united colonies of New England, 
raised against K.ing Philip, in 1675. He 
was one of the commissioners of the unit- 
ed colonies for thirteen years (1658-71). 
He became tIle first native gov
rnor of 
Plymouth colony in 1673, and filled that 
office at the time of his death in 
Iarsh- 
field, l\'fass., Dec. 18, 1680. See WILL- 
IAM'S 'V AR, KING. 
Winsor, JUSTIN, histOl'ian; born in 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 2, 1831; educated at 
Cambridge, Paris, and Heidelberg; was 
superintendent of the Boston Public Li- 
bTary in 1868-77; librarian of Harvard 
from 1877 till his death, in Camb1"idge, 
l\Iass., Oct. 22, 18ü7. He contributed to the 
J(nickerbocker IIIaga,
ine and other periodi- 
cals; and wrote Reader's Handy-book of 
the ..t.lrnerican Rcvol'lltiorl,; 111 enwrial 1l is- 
tory of Bostoll, ). Narrative and Critical 
History of Amrrica)' The illississippi 
Basin)' The Str'llggle in 
ll1wrica Bctwccn 
England and Prance, etc. 
Winston, JOHN ANTHONY, legislator; 
born in Madison county, Ala., Sf'pt. 4, 
himself in the war witll l\Iexico, and was 1812; educated at La Grange College, Ala., 

ttachf'd to the l\IiHsissippi floÜHa ill 1861. and Nashyille University, Tenn.; became 
Tn 18(}3 he was placed in command of a cotton planter and commission mer- 
the [(earsal'ye, and on June lü, 1864, he chant; was elected to the State I-Ionse of 
sank the ALABAMA (q. v.) off Cherbourg, Representatives in 1840 and 1842, and 
France. For this action he was promoted to the Senate in 1845, and served a'3 
commodore. He was in command of the prf'sident. of the latter for many years; 
Gulf Squadron in 1866-G7, of the Pacific raised two companies of troops for the 
fleet in 1871, and, at the time of his death, l\fexican 'Varin 1846, and was made 
of the nayy-yard at Portsmouth. He died colonel of the 1st Alabama Volunteers, 
in Boston, Sept. 2ü, 187
. but the l'egiment was not accepted. Hp 
Winslow, JOSEPH, military officer; born was elf'cted governor of Alabama in 1853 
in Virgi
ia in 1746; joined a company of and 1855; seryed in the Confederate ,army 
rangers In 1760; was twice wounded by as colonel of the 8th Alabama Regiment; 
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was the principal actor, under superior 
orders, in the tragedy of the expulsion of 
the Acadians from Nova Scotia in 1755. 
It is said that, twenty years afterwards, 
neaTly eyery person of 'Vinslow's lineage 
was a refugee on the soil from which 
the Acadians were driven. In 1756 'Vins- 
low was commander-in-chief at Fort Will- 
iam Henry, Lake George, and a major-gen- 
eral in the expedition against Canada in 
1738-3ü. In 17(}2 he was appointed presìd
 
iug judge of the court of comlllon pleas 
of Plymouth, :l\1ass., and counciIlor and 
member of the l\Iassachusetts legislature 
during the Stamp Act excitement. He was 
an original founder of the town of vVins- 
low, l\fe., in 17GG. He died in Hingham, 
l\fass., .\prilI7, 1774, See ACADIA. 
Winslow, JOlIN A
cRu:\[, naval officer; 
born in \Vilmington, N. C., Nov. 19, 1811; 
was appointed midshipman in 1827; be- 
came lieut
nant in 1839, distinguished 
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commanded a brigade in the Peninsular 
campaign; and soon afterwards resigned 
his commission. He was a delegate to the 
State constitutional convention of 18ü6; 
refused to take a seat in the United States 
Senate; declined to be a candidate for 
governor, and lived in retirement, devot- 
ing himsf'lf to aiding the poor and desti- 
tute. He died in :Mobile, Ala., Dec. 21, 
1871. 
Winter, \YILLIAl\I, author; born in 
Gloucf'"ter, J\Iass., .I uly 15, lR3G; gradu- 
ated at Harvard Law 
chool and admitted 
to the Lar in 1857. He contributed to 
pa pers and magaÚnes for more than forty 
years; has been dramatic critic of the 
Kew York 'fribune since 18G.3; and wrote 
Life and .llrt of Edu;in Booth; Life and 
Art of Joseph .Jefferson, etc. 
Winthrop, FrTz-JoHN, military officer; 
born in Ipswich, J\1ass., J\Iarch 19, 1639; 
son of t.Tohn \Yinthrop, 2d; went to Eng- 
land; held a commission under Richard 
Cromwell; and, l'eturning to Connecticut, 
became a representative in the Congress 
of the confederacy in IG71. He served 
as major in King Philip's 'Yar, and in 
168G was one of the conncIl of Governor 
Andros. In IG!W he ,,'as major-general of \Vhen Sir Henry Vane came, and was 
the army designed to operate against Can- elected governor, 'Yinthrop was made his 
ada, and eonduded the expedition with deputy, and it was at that time that the 
skill and prlldf'nce. TIe was agf'nt of tl1(\ controversy with Anne II utc'hin
on oc- 
colony in England; and so wisely did he curred (sf'e HUTCIII
SOX. ....\XNE). "
in- 
conduct affairs that the legi
laturf' of J\Ia
- throp again became gOVf'l"IlOr in IG37, and 
sachu
etts gave him $2.000. UP was gov- from that time l1lltil his death he helù 
ernor of Connceticnt from 1608 until his the ofJice of chid magistrate a great
r 
death. I..ike his father, he was fond of part of the time. Governor 'Yinthrop 
seif'ntific pursuits. and wa
 a fcHow of kept a journal of the transactions of the 
thf' Royal Socif'(v. He died in Boston, colony, which has LePll published-the 
J\ra
s., X ov. 
ï. 1 ïOï. first two Looks iu 17!10, and the third 
Winthrop, JOIl
, eolonial governor: (the manuscript of whieh was found in 
born near Oroton. Rufl'olk. Engluud. Jan. 181 G. in the N f'W England Library, kept 
22, 1588: arrived at Salem in thf' sumlller in the tower of the Old South J\1eeting- 
of IG30. with 900 emigrants. in several house, in Boston) was published with the 
ships, and on the voyage employed a po1'- first two, in complete form. with notes by 
tion of his time in writing a work f'n- James Savage, in 182.3-26. He died in 
titled 
t J[ odel of Christian (fharity. On Roston. !\Iass., J\rarch 2G, IG-t-9. 
hiA arrival, the government, administered Winthrop, JOII
, colonist; born in 
by Endif'ott, was transferred to him. He Groton, Suffolk, England, Feb. 12, IGOG; 
"as a just magi
trate, and managed son of the prf'ceding; educated at Trinity 
the affairs of the colony with vigor and Coll('g"f', Dublin: f'nterf'd the public serviee 
discretion until sueceeùed by Thomas early; was in the expedition for the relif'f 
Dudley, in IG34. \Yinthrop and the whole of the Huguenots of La. Rochelle, in 
company who came with him intended to 1(;27; and the next year was attached to 
join the settlers at Charlestown, but. it the English embassy at Constantinople. 
being sickly there, they went over to the Tn IG31 he came to America, but soon re- 
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peninsula of Shawmut, where there was 
a spring of pure and wholesome water, 
and seated themselves, anù called the 
place Trimountain, on account of three 
hills. It was afterwards called Boston, 
and became the capital of New England. 
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turned to ]:ngland. He was sent back in st urdy republicans during the inter reg. 
1(;35, as governor of the Connecticut num, and the King did not feel well dis- 
colony, by Lords Say and Seal and Brook, posed towards them, and at first he re- 
built a fort at the mouth of the Conneeti- fused to grant thC'1ll a charter. Ii
inalIy, 
cut Riw'r, and thf're bq
an a village when \Yint}uop }Jrefo;ented his :l\Iajesty 
named Say-Brook. In IG4.3 he founded with a ring which Charles I. had given 
New London, on the Thames. Under the to his father, the heart of the monarch 
constitution of the colony he was suc- was touched, and he granted a charter, 
ceeded by John Hayne, and was elected :ßlay 1 (N. S.), IGG2. \Vhile attending 
governor in IG57, and again in IG5D. He the Congress of the New England Con- 
held the office until his death. After federacy in Boston as delegate from Con- 
the acc-es::;ion of Charles II. (ItiGO) \Vin- necticut, \Yil1throp was seized with an 
throp weut to England to obtain a charter illness that caused his death, April 5, 
from the h..ing. The colonists had been IG7G. 
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Our fathers were no propagandists of 
republican institut.ons in the abstral:Ì. 
Their own ad\Jetion of a republican form 
was, at the moment, almost as 
nu ,h a 
matter of chance as of choice, of necessity 
as of prE-ference. Th thirteen colouies 
had, happily, beC'n too long aCèustomecl to 
manage their own affairs, and were too 
widely calow;; of each other, also, to 
admit for an instant any idea of centrali- 
zation; and without centralization a mon- 
nrchy. or nny otllPr form of arbitrary gov- 
ernment, was out of the quC'stion. Union 
of Congress. 1841-42, and 1843-50. From was then, as it is now, the only safety 
1847 to 184U lie was Hlwaker of the House. for libf'rty; but it could only he a con- 
He was president of the electoral college stitutional union, a Jimited and l'estricte(l 
of Massachusetts in 1848, and in ]8;;0 union, founded on compromisps and mutual 
was appointed L"nited States Renator to concessions; a nnion rf'Cogni7ing a large 
fill the unexpired term of Daniel \Vebster. mea
ure of State rights-resting not only 
He was president of the :ßfassachusetts on the division of powers among legisla- 
Historical Rociety for thirty years, nnd tive and e).ecl1ti,'e departments, hut resting 
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Winthrop, ROBERT CHARLES, states- 
man; born in Boston, 
Iass., :May 12, 
1809, a deseendant in the sixth generation 
from Gov. John \Vinthrop; graduated at 
Harvard in 1828; studied law with 
Daniel \Vebster; was a member of the 
l\lassachusetts legislature, 183G-40, and 
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was highly estef'med as an orator. His 
public addresses include those at the lay- 
ing of the corner-stone of the \Vashington 
:ßfonument (1848); on the completion of 
the monument (1885); on the 250th an- 
niyersary of the landing of the Pilgrims 
(1870) ; on the Centennial (July 4, 187G), 
and on the 100th anniversary of the sur- 
render of Cornwallis (1881). Several of 
his orations were delivered on the invita- 
tion of Congress. lIe died in Boston, 
Mass., Nov. lû, 1804. 
(fentcnnial Oration.-The following is 
Mr. \Vinthrop's oration on the centeunial 
of the Declaration of IndepPIHlence. de- 
livered in Boston, :ßfass., July 4, 187G: 
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also on tIle distribution of pO\Yf'rs between kind. Their little flags of hope and prom- 
the States and the nation, both deriving ise are floating to-day from every cottage 
their original authority from the people, window along the road-side. \Vith those 
and exercising that authority for the peo- young hearts it is safe. 
pIe. This was the system contemplated by :.Meantime we may aU rejoice and take 
the declaration of 1776. This was the s.vs- courage, as we rememher of how great a 
tem approximated to by the confederation drawback and obstruction our example 
of 1778-81. This was the system finally has been disembarrassed and relieved 
consummated by the Constitution of 1780. within a few years past. Certainly we 

\nd under this system Ollr great example cannot forget this day, in looking ba('k 
of self-government has been held up before over the century which is gone, how long 
the nations, fulfilling, so far as it has that example was overshadowed, in the 
fuHiUed it, that lofty mission ,vhieh is e
Tes of our men, by the existenee of ,.lfri- 
recognized to-day as '" liberty enlighten- can shLYery in so considerable a portion of 
iug the world." our country. Neyer, never, however-it 
Let me not speak of that examplp in may be R.tfely saiù-was there a more 
any vainglorious spirit. Let nlP not seem tremendous, a more dreadful problem sub- 
to arrogate for my country anything- of mitted to a nation for solution than that 
superior wisdom or virtue. \Yho wi}} pre- whi('h this institution involved for the 
tend that we have always made the most United States of America. Nor were we 
of our independf'nce, or the best of our alone responsible for its existence. I do 
liberty? \Yho will maintain that we have not speak of it in the way of apology for 
always exhibited the brightest side of ourselves. Still less would I refer to it 
our institutions, or always intrusted their in the way of crimiuation or reproach 
administration to the wisest or worthiest towards others, abroad or at home. Rut 
mf'n? \Yho will deny that we have some- the well-known paragraph on this sub- 
times taught the world what to avoid, ject in the original draught of the deda- 
as well as what to imitate; and that the ration is quite too notable a reminiscence 
('ause of freedom and n:>form has some- of the little desk before me to be for- 
times been discollraged and put back by gottf'n on SUdl an occasion as this. That 
our shortcomings, or by our excesses? omitted clause-which, as Mr. Jefferson 
Our light 11as been at best but a revolving tells us, "was struck out in compliance 
]ight; warning by its darker intervals or to South Carolina and Georgia," not 
its sombre shades, as well as cheering by without "tendernf'ss," too, as he adds, 
its flashes of brilliancy, or by the clear to some" Northern brethren, who, though 
lustre of its stf'adier shining. Yet, in they had very few slaves themselves, 
spite of all its imperfections and ir- had been pretty considerable carrif'rs of 
l'egularities, to no other earthly light them to others" - contained the direct 
have so many eyes been turned; from no allegation that the IGng had" prostituted 
otllPr e
athly illumination have so many his negative for suppressing every legisla- 
hearts drawn hope and courage. It has tive attpmpt to prohibit or restrain this 
hre
sted the tides of sectional and of execrable comnlPrce." That memorable 
party striff'. It lIas stood the shock of clause, omitted for prudential rf'a
ons 
foreign and of civil war. It win still hold only, has passed into history, and its 
on, erect and unf'xtingnished, defying, truth can never be disputed. It recalls 
"the returning wave" of demoralization to us, and rf'('alls to the world, the hiR- 
and corruption. l\Iil1ions of young hearts in torical fact-which we cf'rtainly havf' a 
an quarters of our land are awakening at F'pecial right to remember this day-that 
this moment to the responsibility which not only had African slavery found its 
rests peculiarly upon them. for rendering portf'ntous anù pernicious way into onr 
its radiance purer and brighter and more colonies in their em"lieRt settlement, but 
constant. l\Iillions of yonng hearts are that it had bf'f'n fixed and fastenf'd upon 
)"f'solving at thiR hour that it shall not some of them hy royal vetoes, prohibiting 
Le thf'ir fault if it do not stand for a the passagf' of laws to restrain its further 
century to come, as it has stood for a introduction. It had thus not only en- 
century past, a beaeon of lilwrty to man- twined and entangled it
f'lf ahout the 
41!1 
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years hf'forf', in my mvn hearing, on the 
floor of Congress, while I was your rep- 
resentative. I remember well the bur
t 
of indignation and derision with which 
t1lat warning was received. No prediction 
of Cassandra was ever more scorned than 
his, and he did not live to witness its 
verification. Rut whoever else may have 
been more immediately and personally in- 
strumental in the final result-the brave 
solùiers who fought the battles, or the 
gallant generals who led them-the devot- 
ed philanthropists or the ardent state
men, 
who, in season and out of season, labored 
for it-the martyr-President who proclaim- 
ell it-the true story of emancipation can 
never be fairly and fully told without the 
" old man eloquent," who died beneath the 
roof of the Capitol nearly thirty years ago, 
lIeing recognized as one of the leading 
figllrps of the narrative. 
But, thanks be to God, who overrules 
everything for good, that great event, the 
graudest of our American age, great 
enough alone and by itself to give a name 
and a character to any age-has heen a.c- 
complished, and, by His blessing, WP pre- 
Fent uur country to the world this day 
without a slave, white or black, upon its 

oil ! Thanks he to God. not onlv that 
our hf'loved enion has bf'en save'a, but 
that it has heen made both easier to save 
and bf'tter worth saving hereafter by the 
final F-olntion of fI prohlf'l1l before which 
a 11 human wisdom had stood aghast and 
"Cuncta prius tentmula, Bcd immedicabilc confounded for RO malH , T g enerations. 
1"1I111U8 
Elise Tccidcn(]11111 est." Thanks b(> to God, and to Him be all the 
praiRP allrl the glory, we can read the great 
Tllf' immedica hIp wound must be cut words of t 1)(:> Dpcla 1'a tion, on this centen- 
flwa
' br the f'.wonl! Again and again as nial anllin'rsa1'Y, without reselTation or 
that tel rihle war went on we might almost ('vas ion: "'Ye hold these truths to be 
IH'ar voices crying out, in the w
1'ds of tl1f' splf-eyillent, that all men are created 
old prophet: "0 thou sword of thp Lord. pqual, and that they are endowed by tllf'ir 
how long win it he pre thou he quipt? (i)'pa tor with certain inalienable rights; 
Put up thYRP1f into thy sC'ahhanl; rest, 1 hat among these are life, liberty, and the 
and IJ(-, 
til1." But the answpring yoiC'p pursnits of happiness." The lpgend on 
Rcpmprl not less audible: "How can it})(' that npw ('olosRal pllaros at Long Tsland 
qnid. 
eeing the I"ord hath giyen it a ma
r no"r indp('d be "Liberty enlightening 
eharge?" the worId
" 
.And HIP war wpnt on-bra yeIv fOllO'ht on \Ye COlllP, l1)('n. to-da
T. feHow-citizens, 
"oth sides. as we all know-u
1tiL ;
 onf' with hearts full of gratitude to God anci 
of its necessities, slavcry was abolished. man, to pass down our country, and its 
]t fpll at last l1ndf'r that rird1t of war institutions - not only wholly without 
to aholi:;:h it which the late .John Quincy scars and blemishes upon their front- 
Adams lwd hef'n the first to announce in not without shadows on the past or clouds 
the way of warning, more than twenty of the future-but freed foreyer from at 
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yery roots of our choicep.t harvests-until 
slayery and cotton at last seemed as in- 
separable as the tares and wheat of the 

acred parablf'-but it had ellgrafted it- 
self upon the very fabric of our govern- 
lI1f'ut. \Ve an know, the world knows, 
that our independence could not haye been 
achieved, our "["nion could not have been 
maintained, our Constitution could not 
haye bepn pstablisllf'd, without the adop- 
tion of those compromises which recog- 
nizf'd its ('ontinupd existence, and left it 
to the rf'spom
ibility of the States of 
which it was the grievous inheritance. 
And from that day forward the method 
!Jf dealing with it, of disposing of it, 
and of extinguishing it became more 
and more a problem fun of terrible per- 
plexity, and seemingly incapable of human 
solution. 
Oh, that it could have been solved at 
last by some process less deplorable and 
dreadful than civil war! How unspeak- 
ably glorious it would have bepn for us 
this day eould the great emancipation 
haye been concertf'd, arranged, and ulti- 
mately eIYe('tpd without violence or h100<1- 
sJlf'd. as a simple. find sublime nct of 
philflnthropy and jnctiC'[-! 
But it was not in the dh'inC' economy 
that RO huge an original "Tong should 
he righted hr an f'asy process. The de- 
cree 
{'enlf'c1 to have gone forth from the 
YC'ry rpgiRtrif's of heavf'n: 
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lpast one great stain, and firmly rooted could not omit to warn them against 
in the love and loyalty of a united peo- political intrigue, as well as against per- 
pIe-to the generations which are to 8UC- 80nal licentiousness; and to implore them 
ceed u:-;. to regard principle and eh:uactf'r, rat her 
And what shall we say t.o t.hose suc- than lI1ere party allegiance, in the choice 
ceeding generations, as we COlllIlli t the of lllf'U to rule over them. 
sacred trust to their keeping and guar- J could not omit to call upon them to 
dianship? fo
ter aud further the cause of universal 
If I could hope, without presumption, education; to give a liberal support to 
that any humble counsels of mind, on this our schoob anù collegcs; to promote the 
hallowed anniversary, could be remem- advancement of science and of art, in all 
bered beyond the hour of their utterance, their multiplied divisions and relations; 
anù reach the ears of my countrynlf'n in and to encourage and sustain all thoRe 
future days; if I could borrow" the mas- noble institutionR of charity, which, in 
terly pen" of Jefferson. and produce words our own land, above all others, have 
which should partake of the immortal- gi\'cn the crowning grace and glory to 
ity of those which he wrote on this little modern civilization. 
df'
k; if I could command the matchless I could not rf'frain from pressing upon 
tongue of John Adams, when he poured them a just and generous consideration 
out appeals anù argunlents which moved for the interests and the rights of their 
men from their seats,. and settled the des- fellow-men everywhere, and an earnest ef- 
tinies of a nation; if I could catch but a fort to promote peace and good-will among 
single spark of those electric fires which the nations of the earth. 
:Franklin wrestled from the skies, and I could not refrain from reminding them 
flash down a phrase, a ,vord, a thought, of the shame, the unspeakable slJ.ame and 
along the magic chords, which stretch ignominy, which would attach to those 
across the ocean of the future - what who should show themselves unable to 
could I, what would I say? uphold the glorious fabric of self-govern- 
I could not omit, certainly, to reiterate ll1f'nt which had been formed for them at 
t.he solemn obligations which rest on ey- such cost by their fathers: "ridete, 1'i- 
ery citizen of this republic to cherish dele, ne, ut illis lJUlchrrTimu1n fuit tantum 
and enforce the great principles of onr 'l-'obis imperii gloriam 'rclinquere, sic solis 
colonial and Revolutionary fathers - the furpis.simum sit, illud quod accepistis, 
principles of libf'rty and law, onf' anù in- fucr; ct conscrvurc non posse I" 
separable-the principles of the Consti- And surely, most surely, I could not 
tution and t1H' LTnion. fail to invoke thcm to imitate and emulate 
I could not omit to urge on every man the example of virtue and purity and pa- 
to rememlJf'r that self-gO\"erument polit- triotism, whieh the great founders of our 
ieally can be successful only if it he ac- colonies and of our nations had so abun- 
companied by self-government perRonally; dant1y left them. 
that there must be governnlf'nt some- But could I stop there? Could I bold 
where; and that, if thp people are indeed out to them, as thf' results of a long life 
to be soYer{'ign
, they must exer<,ise tllf'ir of observation and expf'ripncf'. nothing but 
sovereignty over themselves individually, the principles and examples of grf'at men? 
as well as over themsf'lves in the aggre- \Vho and what are great men? "\Yoe 
gate, regulating their own lives, r{'sisting to the country," said l\Ictterni<,h to our 
their own tf'mptations, subduing their own own Ticknor. forty years ago, " whose con- 
passions, and voluntarily imposing- upon clition and institutions no longer produce 
thpl1lsf'lves some measure of that restraint great l1lf'n to managc its affairs." The 
and discipline which, under other sys- wily Austrian applif'd his r{'mark to Eng- 
tems, is supplied fronl the armories of land at that day; but his woe-if it be 
arbitrary power-the discipline of virtue woe-would havf' a widf'r range in our 
in the place of the discipline of slavery. time, and leave hardly any land unreach- 
I could not omit to caution them ed. Ccrtainly we heal' it nowada:rs, at ev- 
against the corrupting influences of in- cry turn. that neVf'r before haR there been 
tempf'rance, extravagance, and luxury. I so striking a disproportion between sup- 
x.-2 D 417 
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ply and demand, as at this moment, the sons which it involves-if we could lift 
world over, in the commodity of great ourselves to a loftier sensf' of our rela- 
men. tions to the Invisible-if in surveying onr 
But who, and what, are great men? past history we could catch larger awl 
"And now stand forth," says an emi- J110re exalted views of our destinies aud 
llpnt Swiss historian, who had completed our l'esponsibilities-if we could realize 
a f:mrvey of the whole history of mankind, that the want of good men lllay be a 
at the very moment when, as he says, heavier woe to a land than any want of 
"a blaze of freedom is just bursting forth what the world calls great men-our cen- 
be,'ond the ocean "-" .....L\nd now stand tennial year would not only be signalized 
fo;.th, ye gigantic forms, shades of the by splendid ceremonials and magnificent 
first chieftains, and sons of God, who commemorations and gorgf'ous exposi- 
glimmer among the rocky halJs and moun- tìons, but it would go far towards ful- 
tain fortresses of the ancient world; and fining something of the grandeur of that 
you conqnerors of the world from Baby- "acceptable year" which was announced 
Ion anù from :l\Iacedonia; ye dynasties of by higher than human lips, and would 
Cæsars, of Huns, Arabs, l\loguls, and Tar- be the auspicious promise and pledge of 
tars; ye cOlllll1andf'rs of the faithful on the glorious second century of indepen- 
the Tigris, and commanders of the faith- dence and freedom for our country! 
ful on the Tiber; you hoary counsellors For, if that second century of self-gov- 
of kings, and peers of sovereigns; war- erument is t.o go on safely to its close, 
riors on the car of triumph, cO\Tered with or is to go on safely and prosperously at 
scars and crowned with laurels, ye long all, there must be some renewal of that 
I'OW of consuls and dictators, famed for old spirit of subordination and obedif'nce 
your lofty minds, your unshaken con- to divine, as well as human laws, which 
stancy, your ungovernable spirit ;-stand has heen our Rccurity in the past. Tl1ere 
forth, and let us survey for a while your must be faith in something higher and 
assembly, like a council of the gods! what better than ourselves. There must be a 
were ye? The first among mortals? Sel- reverent acknowledgment of an unsepn, 
cIom can you claim that title! The best but all-seeing, all-controlling Ruler of the 
of men? Still fewer of you have deserved universe. His word. His day, His houRe, 
such praise! '" ere ye the compellers, the His worship, must be sacred to our chil. 
instigators of the human race, the prime dren, as they have been to their fat]wl's; 
moyers of all their works? Rather let and His blf'ssing must ]}C>'Ter fail to be 
lHì say that you were the instrnments, invoked npon our land and upou our lib- 
that you were the wheels, by whose Hwans erties. The patriot yoice which ('ried 
the Invisibl
 Being has conducted the in- from the balcony of yonder old State- 
comprehensible fabric of uniyersal gov- house whf'n the Dec1aration had bC'en 
ernment across the ocean of time!" originally proc1aimed, "8ta hility and pf'r- 
Instruments and wheels of the In,'isible petuity to American independence!" did 
GoY(
rnor of the universe! This is in- not fail to add" God save our American 
deed all which the greatest men eyer have StateR!" I would prolong that aucf'stral 
heen, or evel" can be. No flatteries of prayer. And the last phrase to pa!';s my 
courtiers, no adulations of the Juultitude. lips at this hour, and to take its chance 
no audacity of self-rf'liancf', no intoxica- for remembrance or oblivion in years to 
tions of success, no evolutions or develop- come, as the conc1uRion of this centf'n- 
ments of sciencf' can make more or other nial oration. and as the snm and summing 
of them. This is "the sea-mark of tl1eir up of all I ('an say to the presf'nt or the 
utmost sail," the goal of their farthest future, shall be: there is, there can be, 
I'un, the very round and top of their high- no indf'pendence of God; in Him, as a 
est soaring. nation no less than in Him, as individ- 
Oh, if there could he, to-day, a deepf'r uals, "we Jiye, and mm'e, and have our 
and more pervading impreRsion of this being! God save our American Stab's!" 
great truth throughout our Jand. and a Winthrop, THEODORE, miJitary officf'r; 
more prevailing conformity of our born in Nf'w Haven. Conn., Sept. 22. 1828; 
thoughts and words and acts to the les- gTaduated at Yale College in 1848, and on 
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1Iis return from Europe, in 18.")1, became 
tutor to a son of 'Yilliam H. Aspinwall, 
of Xew York, whose counting-house he 
afterwards entered. In the employ of the 
Pacific Steamship Company, he re:;.;ided in 
I)ana.ma two years, and yisited California, 
Oregon, and Vancouver's Islanù. He was 
one of the sufferers in the expeùition of 
Lieutenant Strain to explore the Isthmus 
of Darien, returning in impaired health 
in 1854. On the fall of Fort Sumter he 
joined the 7th N. Y. Regiment; went "Tith 
it to Annapolis; became military secre- 
tn ry to General Butler at Fortress 
Ion- 
roe, with the rank of major, and was 
killed in battle at Great Bethel, Va., 
June 10, 18Gl. 
Wirt, 'YILLIAl\f, jurist; born in Bla.- 
dénsblu
', l\Id., Nov. 8, 1772; was left 
an orphan when he was eight years of 
age, with a small patrimony, and was 
reared and educated by an uncle. He 
began the practice of law at Culpeper 
Court-house, Va. In 17D.'} he married a 
daughter of Dr. George Gilmf'r, and set- 
tled near CharlottesYilJe, Va., where he 
contracted dissipated habits, from the 
toils of which, it is "aid, he was released 
hy hearing a sermon preached by Rev. 
James \Ynddell. In 17!)!) he was chosf'n 
clerk of the Virginia House of Delegatf's, 
and in ] 802 was a,ppointf'd chancellor of 
the eastprn district of Virginia. Y f'ry 
soon afterwards he rpsigned the ofliep, 
and spttled in Korfolk in the pra<'tice of 
his profession. Hf' had lately written a 
spries of lettf'rs under the title of 7'he 
British Spy, which were puhlislwd in the 
Richmond Arr/lls, and gave him a litprary 
rf'putation. Publislwd in colJectf'd form. 
they have passed through many editions. 
The npxt year he puhlished a sf'1'Îes of 
es!'ays in the Ripllll10nd Rl1fJ1I1:r('r entitled 
The Rainbo/Po 'Yirt settlpd in Riehmond 
in ] 806, and became distinguished the fol- 
lowing Yf'ar fiS one of the foremost law- 
)'('rs in the country in the trial of Aaron 
Burr for treason. In the same yea-r he 
was plected to the Virginia House of in IS4G, was approved by CongTPss in 
Dplegates, and "Tas a prominent adyocate IS....7, and on 
Iay 2f), 1848, \Yisconf,in 
of thp chipf measures of President Jeffer- was admitted into the Union as a State. 
son's administration. His chief literary Tn IS4!) a part of tl1f' State was taken to 
production-T
ife of Patrick ITenry-was form a part of the Tf'lTitory of :l\Iinnesota. 
first puhlished in 1817, at which time he 'Yiseollsin furni
hed, during the Ci,'il 
was Pnitpd Rtates attorney for the dis- \Yar. nG,] 18 troops. This Rtate is re- 
trid of Virginia. The same year Prpsi- markable for the heterogeneous character 
4H) 


dent l\Ionroe appointed him (Dec. 15) 
_'\.ttorney-General of the United States, 
which ofIìce he heJd continually until 18:W, 
when he removed to Baltimore. In 18:

 
he was the candidate of the A
TI- 
:M ASO
 IC PARTY (q. v.) for the Prpsidency 
oÎ the United States. He died in 'Vash- 
ington, D. C., Feb. 18, 1834. 
Wisconsin, STATE OF, was trayersed by 
French missionaries and traders in the 
serenteenth century, and deriyes its name 
from the river which, in the French 
orthography, was written OuiRconsin. It 
is said to mean, as an Indian word, " wild- 
rushing riyer." The \Visconsin Territory 
was organized in 1836, out of lands com- 
prised in the Territory of l\Iichigan. It 
embraced all the lands now within the 
States of 'Vhiconsin, Iowa, and l\Iin- 
nesota, and the Dakotas. In 1838 the ter- 
ritory west of the ::\Iississippi was 
separated from it. The first territorial 
goyernment was formed at l\Iineral Point 
in Jnly, 183G, and in October the firRt 
legislature assembled at Belmont. In 182S 
l\[a(lison was made the permanent seat of 
government. A State constitution wac; 
formed by a conyention at l\Iadison late 
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of its inhabitants. In 1890 three-fourths 
of all the people were of foreign birth or 
parentage, there being nearly 600,000 of 
German extraction, and oyer 100,000 
Scandinavians, besides many j)al
es, 
Dutch, Canadians, and others. Popula- 
tion in 18nO, 1,686,880; in 1 BOO, 2,OG9,042. 

ee UNITED STATES, \VlSCONSI
, in yol ix. 


TERRITORIAL GOYERXORS. 
Henry Dodge. . ... . . . . .. . assnmes office. . ., . .... .. 
Jalnes D. Hot.y.......... " . .... . . . . . . 
Nathaniel P. Tallmadge.. " ........... 
Henry Hodge..... . . . . .. . II . ... . . . . . . . 
STATE GOVERNORS (term two years). 
Nelson Dewey.... ...... .assumes office.... ....... 
Leonard J. Farwell...... " .... . . . . . . . 
William A. Barstow..... " .... . . . ., . . 
Coles Bashford. . . . . . . . . . " .... . . . . .. . 
Alexandpr W. Randall... " ........... 
Louis P. Harvey......... ., . .. . .... . . . 
Edward Salomòn........ .... . '. . . . . 
James T. Lewis......... " ........... 
Lucius Fairchild.... . .. . " . .,. . . .. . .. 
C. C. ""ashburn ......... ........... 
William R.Taylor....... ........... 
Harrison Ludington..... " ........... 
William E. Smith....... ........... 
Jeremiah M. Rusk....... II . ., . . ..... . 
William D. Hoard....... . ... . ., . .. . 
George 'V. Peck......... . . . .. .. . . . . 
William H. LTpham...... ..... ., . . . . 
Edward Scofield......... " . . . . . . . . . . . 
Robert M. La Follette... " . . . . . . . . . . . 


1836 
18-12 
1844 
1845 


184.8 
Uì5
 
ISM 
IHri6 
1858 
1862 
H 


1864 
1866 
1872 
1874 
]876 
1878 
1882 
1889 
1891 
1895 
1897 
1901 


UXITED STATES SENATORS. 


Name. 


No. of Congrel'ls. 


'ferm. 


Wise, HENRY ALEXANDER, diplomatist; 
born in Drumlllolldtown, Va' J Dec. 3, 
] 80li; was admitted to the bar at \Vin- 
chester, Va., in 1828; settled in Nashville, 
Tf'nn., but soon returned to Accomack, 
where he was elected to Congl'ess in 1833, 
and remained a member until 1843, when 
he was appointed minister to Brazil. He 
was a zealous advocate of the annexa- 
tion of Texas. He was a member of the 
State constitutional convention in 185l), 
and was goyernor of Virginia from 1836 
to 18ßO. He approved the pro-slavery con- 
stitution (Lecompton) of Kansas, and 
in 1859 published a treatise on territorial 
gOyerllment, containing the doctrine of 
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Hf'nry Dodge............. :Ullh to :li'ith ] 8-t
 to 18:-}7 
Isaac P. Walker........... :Wth ":!4th ]H48" 18.í5 
Charles Durkee. .... . ..... 31th "37th 18.);''' 18H1 
.James R. Doolittle......... :{:1th "41st ]H:>7" If!(i9 
Timothy O. Howe......... 37th "46th I8Gl ,. 1H79 
1fatthew H. Carpenter..... 4]st "Hth IHG9" 1815 
A IlgllS Cameron. . . .. . . . . .. 44th "46th IH75 " lH81 
?lfatthew H. Carpenter..... 46th 1879 " 1881 
J'hiletlls Rawyer........... Mith to 5
d 1H81 " lH93 
Anglls Cameron........... 4ßth "4!lth lHHl" ]885 the )'ight of CongreRs to protect slavery. 
.10hn E. SVooller.......... 49th "5211 ]SH;) " 189l . . 
William F. Vilas.......... 52d "5!)th Ism" 1897 The last important R('t of his admlTIlstra.- 
John L.Mitchell.......... 5:id "5fith IH

:J"18t19 tion waR ordering the execution of JOHN 
.John K Spooner.......... 55th ,. ]H97 " - . 1 H ' 
Joseph V. Quarles......... . 1 56th " -- 1 1899 ,,_ RROWN (q. V.), for the ral( on arper s 



 )Crt 
f. La FoIlpltp. ..... õ!lttl .. - HJO!'i" - Ferry. I n the Virginia convention, early 
Wisconsin, UNIYERHITY OF, a co-edu- in 18Gl, he advoeated a peaceful settlp- 
eational non-sectarian institution in :Madi- Jl1ent of difficulties with the national gov- 
son, \Vis.; organized in 1849 and re01'gan- prnment; but after the ordinance of se- 
ized in lRG7. It compriseR a college of ePRsion had hC'pn passf'c1 he took up flrm
 
If'tters and. scif'nce, collpge of mechanics against the goyernuwnt, became a Con- 
and engineering, ('ol1ege of agriculture, federate hrigadier-g<'lwral, was an unRl1C- 
co[]ege of law, s<'llOol of p}mrmacy, school cessful If'ader in western Virginia, an4 
of economics, political R(.ienee, and history, commanded at Roanokf' IRland, but was 
and a schoo) of music. In HìOO it report- sick at the time of its capture. He died 
('d: Professors and instru<'ÌorR, IGO; Rtn- in Richmond, Va., Sept. 12, 1876. Among 
dents, 2,422; volunwR in the Jibrary, GO,- his publications is 
Ç!,even Decades of the 
000; productive funds, $500,000; ground
 Union: jJ emoir of fJ ohn Tyler. 
and buildings valued at $1,152,!J73; Ín- l
]J('ech Against Know - nothingism.- 
come, $400.874; numher of graduates, During the K.NOW - NOTHING AGITATION 
4,323; president, Charles K,. Adams, LL.D. (q. v.), before the party was organized, 
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1\[1'. \Vi::;e deIin:>red the following speech How organized? Nobody knows. Gov- 
in Congress, Sept. 18, 1852: erned by whom? Nobody knows. How 
bound? By what rites? By what test 
The laws of the United States-federal oaths? \Yith what limitations and re- 
and State laws-declare and defend the straints? Nobody, nobody knows! All 
liberties of our people. They are free in we know is that persons of foreign birth 
every sense-free in the sense of 
iagna and of Catholic faith are proscribed; and 
Charta and beyond lVlagna Chm ta; free so are all others who don't proscribe them 
by the surpassing franchise of American a,t the polls. This is certainly against the 
chaTters. which makes them sover<'Ïgn and spirit of :Magna Charta. . . . 
their wills the sources of constitutions and A Prussian born subject came to this 
laws. country. He complicd with our natural- 
In this country, at this time, does any ization laws in all respects of notice of 
man think anything? \\Tould he think intention, residence, oath of allegiance, 
alouù? \\Tonld he speak anything? \Vould anù proof of good moral character. lIe 
he write anything'! His mind is free; his remained continuously in the United 
person is safe; his property is secure; his States the full period of five years. \Vhen 
house is llis castle; the spirit of the laws he had fully filled the measure of his pro- 
is his hody-guard and his house-guard; hation and was consummately a natural- 
the fate of one is the fate of all measured iJ.:ed citizen of the United States, he then, 
by the sa.me common rule of right; his and not until then, returned to Prussia 
voice is heard and felt in the general suf- to vh.;it an aged father. He was imme- 
frage of freemen; his trial is iñ open diately. on hi::; return, seized and forced 
court, confronted by witnesses and accus- into the I.andwehr, or militia system of 
ers; his prison-house has no secrets, anù Prussia, under the maxim: "Once a citi- 
he has the judgment of his peers; and zen, always a citizen!" There he is forced 
there is naught to make him afraid, so to do scrvice to the King of Prussia at 
long as he respects the rights of his equals this very hour. He applies for protection 
in the eye of the law. \tVould he propa- to the United States. \Vould the Know- 
gate truth? Truth is free to combat nothings interpose in his behalf or not? 
error. "70uld he propagate error? l
rror Look at the principles involved. \tVe, by 
itself may stalk ahroad and do her mis- our la.ws, encouraged him to come to our 
chief, and make night itself grow dark- country, and here he was allowed to be- 
er, provided truth is left free to follow, come naturalized, anù to that end requirea 
however slowly, with her torches to light to renounce and abjure all allegiance and 
up the wreck! \Vhy, then, should any por- fidelity to the King of Prussia, and to 
tion of the people desire to retire in secret, swear allegiance and fidelity to the United 
and by secret means to propagate a po- States. The King of Prussia now claims 
litical thought, or word, or deed, by no legal forfeiture from him-he punishes 
stealth? \Vhy band together, exclusive of him for no crime-he claims of him no 
others, to do something which all may legal debt-he claims alone that very al- 
not know of, towards some political end? legiance and fidelity which we required 
If it be good, why not make the good the man to abjure and renounce. Not 
known? \Vhy not think it, speak it, write only so, but he hinders the man from re- 
it, act it out openly and aloud? Or is turning to the United 
tates, and from 
it ('viI, which loveth darkness rather than discharging the allegiance and fidelity we 
1ight? \Vhen thf're is no necessity to jus- required him to sweaT to the United 
tify a secret association for po1itical ends, States. The King of Prussia says he 
what else can justify it? A caucus may should do him service for seven years, 
sit in secret to consult on the general for this wa
 what he was born to per- 
policy of a great public party. That may form; his obligations were due to him 
be necessary or convenient; but that even first. and his laws were first binding him. 
is reprehensible if carried too far. But The United States say-true, he was born 
}lere is proposed a great primary. national under your laws, but he had a right to ex- 
organization, in its inception-\Vhat? No- patriate himself; he owed allegia.nce first 
body knows. To do what? Nobody knows. to you, but he had a right to forswear it 
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and to swear allegiance to us; your laws unequal, by their secret order, without 
fin-t applit.tl. hut thi8 is a case of political law and against law? ITor them, hy secret 
obligation, not of legal obligation; it is l.ombination, to make them unequal, to 
not for anY ('rime or debt you cla,im to impose a burden or restriction upon their 
bind him, but it is for allegiance; and the privilegl's which the law doe!:; not, i::; to !:;et 
claim you f'et up to his service::; on the tlIPIll::-;elVCS up above the la\\', and to ::;uper- 
()T01Uld of his political obligation, his alle- setIe by prinÜe and secret authority, in- 

iance to you, which we allow him to ab- tang'ible and irresponsible, the rule of puh- 
jure and renounce. is inconsistent with his lic, political right. Indeed, is t hi
 not 
political ohligation, his allegianèe, which the very essence of the "higher law" 
we required him to s\ypar to the Unit<,d doctrine? It cannot be said to be legit- 
States: he has sworn fidelity to us, and imate public sentiment and the action 
we have, by our laws, pledged protcetion of its anthority. Pnblic spntiment, proper, 
to him. is a concurrence of the common mind ill 
Ruch is t}l(' i
sne. Now, with which some conclu::;ion, conYÍction, opinion, taste, 
will the Know-nothings take ::;ide!:;? \Yith or action in re
pect to per::;ons or things 
the King of Prussia against onr na tural- subject to its public notice. It will and 
ized eitizen and against 
\1llerica, or with it mu::;t control the minds and actions of 
.\merica ftnel our naturalized citizen? men, by public and con\'entiona.l opinion. 
)(ark, now, Know-nothingism is opposed Count J\loIé said that in France it was 
to an foreign influence-against American stronger than statutes. It is so here. 
institutions. The King of Prussia is a That it is which should decide at the polls 
pretty potent foreign influence-he was of a republic. But here is a secret senti- 
one of the holy alliance of crowned heads. ment, which may be so organized as to 
\Yill th<,y take part with him, and not contradict the public sentiment. Candi- 
protect the citizen? Then they will aid date A may be a native and a Protestant, 
a foreign influence against our laws! \Vill and may concur with the community, if 
they take sides with our naturalized citi- it he a I(now-nothing community, on cy- 
zen? If so, then upon what grounds? ery other subject except that of pl"oscrib- 
Now, they must ha.ve a good cause of ing Catholics and naturalized citizens; and 
interposition to justify us against all the candidate R may concur with the com- 
re('ph"ed dogmas of European despotism. munity on the subject of this proscription 
Don't thcy see, 
an't they perceive, that a lone, and upon no other suhject; and yet 
they llaye no other grounds than those the Know-nothings might elect B by their 
J have urged? He is our citizen, nation- secret sentiment aga.inst the public senti- 
alizeel, owing us allegiance and we owing mcnt. Thus it attacks not only ..American 
him pl'otf'ctioÙ. And if we owe him pro- doctrines of expatriation, allegiance, and 
tef'tion abroad, because of his sworn al- protection, but the equality of citizenship, 
]('gianee tt' us as a naturalized citizen, 
lnd the authority of public sentiment. In 
what tlwn can deprive him of his privi- the affair of Koszta, how did our blood 
leges at home among us when he returns? rush to Ilis rescue? Did the Know-noth- 
If he he a citizen at an, he must be al- ing side with him and 1\11'. :l\1arcy, or with 
lowed tIle priyilf'ges of citizenship, or he Hulseman and Austria? If with Koszta, 
win not he the equal of his fellow-citizens. why? Let thf'm ask themselves for the 
_-\nd must not Know-nothincrism strike at 'rationale, and see if it can in reason ahide 
the very equality of citizen
hip, or allow with their orders. There is no middle 
him to enjoy all its lawful privileges? If ground in respect to naturalization. "7C 
Catholics and naturalized citizens a.re to must either have naturalization laws and 
h(' citizens and yet to be proscribed from let foreigners become citizens, on equal 
office, thf>Y must be rated as an inferior tf>rms of capacities and privileges, or we 
f'lasc;:;-an excludpd ('lass of citizens. 'Vill lUnst exclude them altogether. If we ahol- 
it be Raid tIlat tlle law win not make ish natnralizaiion laws, we }'eturn to the 
t1li
 distindion? Then are we to uwler- European dogma: "Once a eitizf'n, al- 
f'tand that Know - nothincrs would not ways a citizen." If we let foreigners he 
make them equa,] by law? If not by law, naturalized and don't extf'nd to them 
how eRn they pretend to make them equality of privileges, we set up classes 
4
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and di
lillciions of persons wholJy op- 
posed to repuhlieanism. 'Ye will, as Rome 
did, have eitizens who m,lY ùe scourged. 
The three altcrnati \.es are presentcd: Our 
present policy, libcral, and just, and tol- 
erant, and equal; or the European policy 
ûf holding the nose:3 of native-ùorn slaves 
to the grindstone of tyranny all their 
lives; or odious distinctions of citizenship 
tending to Rocial and political aristocracy. 
1 am for thc present laws of naturaliza- 
tioll. 

\s to religion, the Constitution of the 
Cnited 
tatc8, art. vi., sec. 3, especially 
rrovides that no religious test bhall ever 
ùe required as a qualification to any 
oOi('e or puhlic trust under the United 
Stat<.s. The State of Virginia has, from 
}wr earliest history, p
u.;sed the most 
libf'ral In ws, not only towards natural- 
ization. but towards foreigners. Rut I 
have said enough to show the spirit of 
American Jaws and the true sense of 
American luaxims. 
Know-llothingism is against the spirit 
of Reformation and of Protestantism. 
"That was tllere to reform? 
JÆt thc most bigoted Protestant enumer- 
ate what he defines to have been the abom- 
inations of the Church of Rome. \Yhat 
would he say were the worst. The secrets 
of J esui tism, of the auto da fé. of the 
monasteries and the nunneries. The pri- 
vate penalties of the Inquisition scaven- 
ger's daughter. Proscription, pcrsecution, 
bigotry, intolerance, shutting up of the 
Book of the'Vord. _'\nd do Protestants now 
wean to out-Jesuit the Jesuits? Do they 
mean to strike and not he seen? To be 
f('It and not to be heard? To put a shud- 
der upon humanity by tIle masks of 
mutes? 'Yill tlwy wear the monkish cowls? 
'Yill they inflict penalties at the polls 
without reasoning together with their fel- 
lows at the hustings? \Vill they proscribe? 
]")('rsecute? 'Yill they bloat up themselves 
into that higotry which would burn Non- 
conformists? \Yill thf'Y not tolerate free- 
dom of conscience, hut ùoom dissenters, in 
seCI'pt cOl1f'lave. to a forfeiture of civil 
privileges for a rf'ligious diff('rence? 'ViII 
tlwy not translate the Rcripture of their 
faith? \,rill they visit u
 with dark lan- 
terns a.nd execute us by signs, and test 
oaths, and in secrecy? Protestantism! for- 
bid it! 


If anything was ever open, fair, and free 
-if anything was ever blatant even-it 
was the Reformation. To quote from a 
mighty British pen: "It gave a mighty 
impulse and increased activity to thought 
and inquiry, agitated the inert mass of 
accumulated prejudices throughout Eu- 
rope. The eft'ect of the concussion was 
general, but the shock was greatest in 
thi
 country" (England). "It toppled down 
the full grown intolerable abuses of cen- 
iuries at a blow; heaved the ground from 
uncler the feet of bigoted faith and slayish 
oueclience; and the roar and dashîng of 
opinions, loosened from their accustomed 
hold, might be heard like the noise of an 
angry sea, and has never yet subsided. 
O(,l"lllany filst broke the 
pell of misbe- 
gotten fear, anù gave the watchword; but 
England joined the shout, and echoed it 
back. with her island voice, from her 
thousand cliffs and craggy shores, in 31 
longer and louder strain. \Vith that cry 
the genius of Great Britain rose and 
threw down the gauntlet to the nations. 
There was a Illight
1 fermentation: the wa- 
ters were out; public opinion was in a 
state of projection; liberty was held out to 
all to think and speak the truth; men's 
brains were busy, their spirits stirring, 
their hearts ful1 and their hands not idle. 
Their eyes were opened to expect the great- 
est things, and their ears burned with 
curiosity and zeal to know the truth, that 
the truth might make them free. The 
death - blow which had been struck at 
scarlet vice and bloated hypocrisy loosen- 
ed tongues and made the talismans and 
love-tokens of popish superstitions with 
whicl1 she had beguiled her followers and 
committed abominations with the people, 
fal1 harmless from their necks." 
The translation of the Bible was the 
chief engine in the great work. It threw 
open. by a secret spring-, the rich treasures 
of religion and morality, which had then 
been locked up as in a shrine. It revealed 
the visions of the prophets, and conveyed 
the lessons of inspired teachers to the 
nwanest of tlle p('ople. It gave them a 
common inter('st in a common cause. Their 
hearts hurned within thf'Ul as they read. 
Tt gaye a mind to the people by giving 
them common subj('cts of thought and feel- 
jng. It cf'mented tlwir union of charac- 
ter and sentiment; it created endless di- 
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Yer!5Ïi.v amI collision of opullon. They Catholics and naturalized citizE'ns. It 
found objects to employ their faculties, Illllst proscribe natives and Protcstants, 
and a motive in the magnitude of the both, who will not eons('nt to unite in 
consequences aUached to them, to exert proscribing Catholics and naturalized citi- 
the utmost eagenu'ss in the punn.Üt of zens. :Kor is that" all; it must not only 
truth, and thc most daring intrepidity in apply to birth and religion, it must neces- 
maintaining it. H.eligious controversy sarily extend itself to the business of life 
sharpens the understanding by the subtle- as well as to politi('al preferments. 
ty and remot('ne:5S of the topics it dis- Wise, IIE
RY ArarH'ITS, nn val officer; 
cusses, and hraces the will by their in- horn in Brooklyn, N. Y., l\lny I
, I8I!); 
finite importance. 'Ve perceÍ\'e in the entered the navy m; midshipman in 18:3-1; 
J1istory of this period a nervous, masculine sern.a OIl the coast of Florida during the 
int('llect. No levity, no feeblenf'ss, no in- Seminole 'Yare and on Uw Pacific coast 
ditrerencE'; or, if th('re were. it is a. relax- as colonel during the ::\Ie
ican \Yar: was 
ation from the intense activity which gives appointed assistant chief of thc hureau 
a tone to its general charHctC'r. But there of ordnance amI hydrography with the 
is a gravity approaching to piety, a seri- rank of cOll1manùer in IR(j
: and was pro- 
Ollsness of impression. a conscientiow; sp- moted eaptain and chief of ordnance in 
ypritv of argument, an hahitual f('rvor of 1866, resigning in 1868. lIe died :'1 
l'llth{lsiasm 'in their ll1f'thOll of handling Naples, Italy, April 2, 18fm. He was 
:tlmost ('very subjeet. The d('ha.tes of the author of Los OriufJos, or 011 In.terior 
Rchoohnen were sharp and suhtlf' enough; Yi('IP of .11 e.rlco ([lid C(Jl;fornin, 1.rÏf h 
hut they wanted interest and grand('ur, 1J'(llldcrillfJ8 in Pr1"u, Chile, and Polyncsia, 
and wen' besid('s eonfilwd to a few. They etc. 
did not affect the gelH'ral mass of the Wise, 
TOTI.
, balloonist; born in Lancas- 
eommunity. Rut the Bihle was thrown ter. Pa., V'eh. 24, 1808; made his fir
t as- 
olwn to all ranks and conditions, "to own cen
ion at Philadelphia. J}a., 1\{
v 2, 183;), 
Hnd read." with its wonderful table of and asceJHI('d to an altitude of 13,000 feet, 
contents, from GenC'sis to the Hevelation. Aug. 11, 18:J8. On ,Aug. 15, 18'>1, he made 
Every village in England would present an ascent from ZanesviIIp, 0., to experi- 
the scene sO well df'scribed in Burns's ment on the action of falling- LoùieH. H ud 
Cotfpr's Rotunlay Ni,qht. How unlike discovered that they always fall spirally, 
this agitation, this shock, this angry sea, turning on an axis as tlH'Y de:,;('plHl. In 
this fermentation, this shout anrl its 1859 he made a celebrated trip from St. 
e('llOes, this impulse and activity, this con- Louis to J ('fferson county, N. Y. On 
cussion, this general effect, this blow, this Sept. 28, 1879, with a number of com- 
eartJlquake, this roar and dashing, this panions. lie ascended from Rt. Louis, l\[o., 
longer and louder strain, this public opin- in a balloon named the Pathfinder, which 
ion, this liberty to all to think and speak drifted in a northeasterly direction. The 
the truth, this stirring of spirits, this last that. was ever seen of it was as it 
opening of eyes, this zeal to know-not passed over Carlinvil1e. Ill. Later the 
notlling-bl1t the truth, that the truth body of one of his companions was washed 
might make them free. How unlike to ashore on Lake 1\Iichigan. In all, 1\11'. 
tllis is Know - nothingism, sitting and \Yise made over 230 ascensions. He was 
broodÌJlg in secret to proscribe Catholics the author of Systen
 of Aëronatttics. 
and naturalized citizens! Protestantism Wise, .JOHN SERGEANT, lawyer; born in 
protf'sted against secrecy, it protested Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. where his father 
against slmtting out the Jight of truth, was United Rta.tps minister, Dec. 
7, IR46; 
it protested against proscription, bigotry. gradnat('d at the Unhy('rsity of Virginia in 
and intolerancf'. It 1008('nell all tongues, 18G7; lWf'ame "Cnit('d Rtatf's distrif't oitor- 
rend fought tllf' owls anù hats of uiO'ht Hey for the f'astern distriet of Yirginia 
with the light of meridian dav. The 
r- in 1881; Repuhlican Congressman - at- 
gnJllent of Know - nothings i
 the argu- large from Virginia in 1883-8'>; and set- 
ment of silence. The onlpr ignores 
ll tIed in New York City in 1889. He is the 
kuowledgp. 
\nd its proscription can't ar- author of Diomecl, and The End of an 
rest itself within the limit of excluding Era. 
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Wishoskan Indians, a family of Ind- this purpose Gen. B. F. Bntler, in COIll- 
ians that occupied the shores of Hum- mand of the Department of Virginia and 
boldt Bay and the Eel, Elk, and Lower North Carolina, planned and attelllpted 
J\lad rivers, in California, and comprised a. movement for the capture of Richmond 
tll(' Patawat, the \Yiyot or Yicard, and the by a sudden descent upon it. Arrange- 
\\Ïshosk tribes. In 1853 they numbered 111ents were made for a diversion in favor 
less than 1,500, and now the few relll- of the movement. On Feb. 5, 18G4, But- 
nants are practically lost by merging with ler sent a column of cavalry and infantry 
otJH'r tribes. under General 'Vistar, 1,500 in number, 
Wisner, HE
RY, pah:iot; born in who pushed ra piclly northward frolll New 
Goshen, N. Y., about 1723; was an as- Kent Court-house to the Chiekahominy at, 
sistant justiee of the court of ('ommon Bottom's Bridge. General Kilpatrick was 
pIcas in 1708; representative from Orange sent from the Army of the Potomac to co- 
connty in the New York General Asscmbly o}wrate with \Vistar. \Vith hi.s cavalry 
in 175H-6!); member of the Continental and two divisions of Hancoek's infantry. 
Congress in 1774, and of the CongreRs he crosseù the Ua pidan, and skirlllish
d 
whi<:h adopted the Dcchuiltion of Indepen- sharply with the Con federa tes to divert 
ùenee. lIe studied l)(nnler-making- and their attention from ni('hmOlHI, anù wlwu 
prectpd th1"f'f' powder - mi]]s in Orange the time for the execution of t11p raid haù 
C'ounty, from which a great part of the f'xpin'd these troops recrossed the Rapiclan, 
powder used in the Heyolut ionary \\"ar Ita viug sustained a loss of about 200 BleB. 
was suppli<.'d. lIe also aided the patriot This raid was fruitless. The Confederate,.; 
canse at the time of th<> war hy having had been apprized by a traitor of the 
sp<'a rs and gun-flints made, hy repairing movement that \ristar intended to make. 
the roads ill Orange COllnty; and by prect- \Vistar found the line of the Chickahol1l- 
ing works and mounting cannon on the illY too strOllgly guarded to pass it, and 
HwlRon TIh'er. He was one of the com- he returned. 
miUee that framed the first constitution Gencral 'Yi:-itar was president of the 
of New York in 1777; was 
tate St'lHltor Acutl<'my of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
in 1777-82; and a memlwr of the State delphia in 18!12-f)G; founded the \Vistar 
pon\'pntion of 1788, whieh ratificd the ltlRtitute of Anatomy and Riology in Phil- 
na tional Constitution. lIe died in Goshen, adplphia; and has written and spoken 
N. Y., in 17DO. much on pcnology. 
Wissler, JACQUES, engrayer; born in Wister, OW
N, author; born in Phila- 
Strafo:hurg, Germany, in 1803; was edu- delphia, Pa., July 14, 18GO; graduated at 
cated in Paris, France; came to the Unit- HanTard in 1882; admitted to the bar in 
c-d States in 1849; and was employed by a 1889. _\mong his works are Red Jl en and 
lithographic firm. He was sent to Rich- 1l7tite; Lin J.llcLean; Life of General 
monel. Va., by the firm before the Civil Grant, etc. 
'Yar broke out, and after the firing on Witamo, squaw-sachem of the Poka- 
Fort Sumter ]le was detained by the Con- noket Indians, at POf'asset, near :l\Iount 
federates and employed to engrave the Hope, was King Philip's mother-in-law: 
pa per currency and bonds of the Con- and she and her people supportf'cl him to 
fedC'racy. After the war he removed to the last and shared his disa
ters. J\rost 
:Macon, J\Iiss., and then to Camdpn, N. J., of her people were killed or sold into 
where he also engaged in engraving. He slavery. She herself was drowned while 
was also a portrait artist in crayon anrloil. crossing a river in her flight. 
He died in Camden. N. J., Nov. 2'>, 1887. Witanagemot, the name of the great 
Wista.r, TF;AAC' .JoNEF;, military offif'pr; AngJo-R,lxon eouncH or parliament, con- 
born in PhiIadplphia, Pa., Noy. 14. ] S
7; stituting the highpst court of judicature 
Pl1ter<.'d tlIp National army in lRGl. and in the kingdom. 
waR C'ommissiOlwd hrigadipr-general of yol- Witchcraft, NEW YORK. Tn 1665 Ralpll 
untpers, Rov. 20. lR()
. for seryices at An- Hill and his wife l\lary were arrestpd 
tietam. The sufferings of the Union pris- for witchcraft and sorcery; they were 
oners at Richmond caused efforts to be tried by a jury, which included Jacob 
made early in 1864 to release them. For T.Jeisler, afterwards goyernor, antI acquit- 
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ted, the jury finding "nothing consider- 
able against them." The event created 
but little excitement. In 1670, however, 
the case of Katherine Harrison led to 
complications between the judiciary and 
the people. She was a widow, who on 
Leing banished from \Veathersfield, Conn., 


earliest case in the colonies of what is 
now known as boycotting. See \VrfCH- 
CRAFT, SALEM. 
Witchcraft, SALEM. The terrible de- 
lusion of belief in witchcraft accompanied 
the New England settlers, and they adopt- 
ed English laws against it. For a long 
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as a witch, settled in Westchester. 
.-\.s soon as her antecedents became 
known, a formal complaint was 
lodged against her, and she was 
taken before the court of assizes 
for examina tion. There nothing 
could be proyen against her, and 
she was, accordingly, released from 
restraint. Her neighbors, however, 
w('re not satisfied with the decision 
of the court, and took such means 
of showing their resentment that 

he was compelled to seek a home 
elsewhere. This was probably the 
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poor creature hanged. The excited l\Iather 
(who was ridiculed by unbelievers) preach- 
ed a sermon against witchcraft, crying 
from the pulpit, with arms extended, 
,,\\ritchcraft is the most nefarious high- 
treason against the l\Iajesty on high. A 
witch is not to he f'udured in heaven 
or on earth." His 
ermon was printed 
and scattered broadcast among the peo- 
ple, and bore terrible fruit not long after- 
wards. 
In IG92 an epidemic disease broke out 
in Danvers resembling epilepsy. The phy- 
sicians could not control it, and, with 
l\Iather's sermon before them, they read- 
ily ascribed it to witchcraft. A niece and 
daughter of the pari
h clf'rgyman were 
seizf'n with convnh:;ion
 and s,,"elling of 
the thro:1 t, and all the 
'yl1lptoms produced 
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time it was simply an undemonstrative 
belief, but at length it assumed an active 
feah
re in society in :Massachusetts, as it 
wa
 encouraged by some of the clergy, 
whose influence \\as almost omnipotent. 
Before lnss four per8011s accused of witch- 
craft had suffered death in the vicinity 
of Boston. The first was )Iargaret Jones, 
of Charlestown, hanged in IG48. In IG56, 
Ann HiLbens, sister of Governor Belling- 
h1:lm, of :l\lassachusetts, was accused of 
being a witch, tried by a jury, and found 
guilty. The magistrates refused to accept 
the verdict, and the case was carried to 
the General Court, where a majority of 
f hat body declared her guilty, and she was 
hanged. In 1(,88 a young girl in Danvers 
(a part of Salem) accused a maid-servant 
of theft. The servant.s mother, a "wild 
Irishwoman" and 
a Roman Catholic,. 
declared with ve- 
hemence that the 
charge was false, 
whereupon the ac- 
cuser, out of re- 
venge. accused the 
Irishwoman of 
having bewitched 
her. Some of the 
girl's family join- 
ed in the accusa- 
tion and assistf'd 
her in her opf'ra- 
tion
. They would 
alternately become 
deaf. dumb, and 
blind: bark like 
dogs and purr like 
cats; but none of 
thf'm lost their appetite or needed sleep. by hysterics. Their strange actions fright- 
Rev. Cotton l\Iather-a superstitious, ened other young girls. A belief that evil 
credulous. and egotistical clergyman; a spirits in the form of witches were permit- 
firm believer in witchcra.ft, and who be- ted to afflict the people was soon widc- 
lievcd America was originally peopled with spread, and terror took pm;se
sion of their 
"a crew of witches transported hither by minds, and held it for about six months. 
the deyil "-hastened to Danyers, with oth- The" yictims" pretenrled to see their tor- 
er clergymen as supf'l'stitious as himself, mentors with their "inner vision." and 
spf'nding a whole day there in fasting and forthwith they would accuse some old or 
praYf'r. and so controlled the devil, he said, ill-favored woman of bewitching them. At 
"ho wonlrl allow the poor victims to "rf'ad length the" affiif'ted" and the accused he- 
Ql1akf'r books, the Common Prayer. and came so numerous that no person was 
popish books." but not the Bihle. l\iathf'r safe from suspicion and its consf'quf'ncps. 
and his associates werf' satisfied that thf' During tll{' preyalence of this terriblf' df'- 
Iri!'hwoman waR a witch, and these holy lusion, in the spring and summer of Hìn
, 
men had the satisfaction of seeing the nineteen persons were hanged; one wal:! 
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WITCHES' HILL. 


killed hy the horrible punishment of pre::;;s- (of heing a witch. The 
on8 of ex-Governor 
ing to death; fifty-five were frightened Bradstrcpt were compplled to flee to avoid 
or tortured into a confession of guilt; 1:;0 the perils of false accusations; near rcla- 
wpre imprisoned. and fully 200 were named tives of :l\Iather were impri::;oned on simi- 
as worthy of arre:-;t. .\.mong those hanged lar ('harges. 
was Hev. J\Ir. Burroughs, an exemplary \Vhen the magnates in Church anù State 
clergyman, whose purity of character was found themselves in danger they su
peet- 
conspicuous. ed tlwy had beell a('ting unrightpously 
l\laliC'e, rapacity, and revenge often im- towards others, and cautiously expressed 
pf'lled pC'r
ons to accuse others who were doubts of the policy of further proceedings 
imlOcent: and whpn some statement of the against accused per:5ons, for they rem em- 
accused would move the court and au- bered that they had enuRed a constable 
dience in favor of the prisoner, the accuser who had arrested many, and refused to 
would solenmly declare that he saw the arrest any more, to he hanged. A citizen 
devil standing beside his victim whisper- of Andover who was accused, wiser and 
ing his touching words in his or her ear. bolder than the magistrates and clergy, 
And the absurd statement would be be- caused the arrest of his accuser on a 
1ieved by the judges on the bench. Some, charge of defamation of character, and 
terrified, and with the hope of saving their laid his damages at 1:1,000. The publié 
lives or avoiding the horrors of imprison- mind was in sympathy with him. The 
Inpnt, would falsely accuse their friends spell was in
tantly hrokf'u, and at a ('on- 
Hnd kinsfolk; while others, moved by the venti on of clf'rgymen they decJared it was 
same instinct and hopeR, would falsely not incon::;istent with Sf'ripture to bf'1ievc 
confe
s themselves witches. Neither age, that t]l(' devil might "assume the Hhape 
sex, nor condition was spared. Final1y of a good man. and that so he may have 
f-;ir \Villiam Phipps (the governor of J\ias- deceived the affiicted." Satan, as usual, 
sacJmsf'tts, who had instituted the court was made the scape-goat for the sins 
for the tria] of witc'hes), his lieutf'nant, and fol1ips of magistrates, clergy, and peo- 

ome near relatin's of Cotton J\iathpr pIe. J\lany of the accusers came fOr\fard 
and learned and diRtinguished men \Yh
 and puhlished solemn recantations or de- 

ad promoted the delusion by acquiescing nia]s of the truth of their testimony. 
In the proceedings against aecuRed pf'r- which had been given, they sai<1, to save 
gOnR, became ohjects of suspicion. The Owir lives. 
goyernor's wife, Lady Phipps, one of the The legislature of J\iassachusetts ap- 
purest and best of women was accused pointed a general fast and supplication, 
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"that God would pardon all the errors 
of his servants and people in a late trag- 
edy raised among them by Satan and his 
instruments." and Judge Sewall, who had 
presided at many trials in Salem, stood 
up in his place in the church on that 
fast-day and implored the prayers of the 
people that the errors which he had com- 
mitted .. might not be visited by the judg- 
ments of an avenging God on his country, 
his family, and himself." The parish 
minister at Danvf'rs in whose family the 
,. affliction" started, and who was zealous 
in promoting thf' IHosecutions, was com- 
pelled to leaye the country. The credu- 
lous J\Iather still believed in witches, an<1 
wrote in support of the belif'f. He was 
thoroughly ridicule<1 by unbelie,.ers, one 
of whom he dismissed by calling him 
"a coal from hell," and suing him for 
slander. 
This episode in the history of J\Iassa- 
chusetts is known as "Salem \Vitchcraft." 
It astonished the civilized world, and made 


rell1ainc<1 in Donne Castle until the bat- 
tle of Culloden. \Vhile settled at Paisley 
he was called (17G7) to the presideuC'y of 
the College of New <-1 ersey, at Princeton, 
and was inaugurated in August, ] 768. 
11(:' had already written and published 
sc\"eral wurks, and had acquired a fine 
reputation for schular
hip. Vnder his 
administration the college flourished, fi- 
nancially and otherwise. He was not only 
president, but was Professor of Divinity; 
also pastor of the Presbytt'rian ehnrch 
at Princeton. .At the beginning of the 
Hpvo]ution the college was for a time 
In"okell up. when President \Yithf'rspoon 
a
sistC'd in the patriotic politiC'al 111m"e- 
ll:l'nts. IIp a
:-iO af,sisteù in framing a 
State constitution for New Jersey, and 
went as a delegate to Congress in time to 
advocate and sign the Declaration of In- 
dependence. From 177û to 1783 he was a 
punctual attendant of Congres
, sprving 
faithfully on important C'ommittees. He 
was a member of the secret committee 
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FAC-SIMILE OF SHERIFF'S RETURN-EXECUTION OF A WITCH. 


an unfavorable impresHion on the sur- and of the board of war. In Congress 
rounrling Indians. Thf' .Tf'suit miHsion- he opposed thp rf'peatpd iMsuPs of paper 
aries took advantage of it to contrast their mOl1f'Y, and he wrote and published mu(.h 
cwn mild religious system with the c1'1wl on the topics of the timp. In 1783 11(' 
exhibitions of that of the Puritans, wJ)Ose went to England to coll('ct funds for the 
ministers had been so prominent in the col1egf'. He died near Princeton. N. J., 
fparfnl 1 ragwly. Sr-pt. Hi, 17f1.f. 
Witherspoon, JOTT
. signer of the Woedtyke, FREDERICK \YILLLnr, RARO
 
D('('laration of r ndf'l1f>udf'nC'f'; horn in DE. military officer; horn in Prus:5Ï:.t about 
Gifford. Scotland, }-'eh. !), ] 722; was a 17..10; spryprl for many) f'ars in the army 
lineal descendant of John Knox. Edu- uf Frederick the Great, attaining the rank 
cated at the Unin'rsity of Edinburgh, he of major: came to the United State
 with 
was liC'enspd to preach at twenty - one. letters of recommendation; settled in 
\Vhen the Young Pretender land('d in Eug- Philadelphia; and was made brigadier- 
land young 'Vither
poon marched at 1 he g'('n('ral, :l\rarch 16, 177G, and ordered to 
head of a corps of militia to join him. join tl1
 Kortllern army. He took part 
He was taken prisoner at Falkirk, amI in the engagen1f'nt at Crown Pöint; and 
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WOLCOTT-WOLFE 


dird near Lake George, N. Y., July 31, 
lïïG. 
Wolcott, EDWARD OLIYER, legislator; 
horn in Longmcadow, 1\lass., 1\larch 2G, 
18-tH; 
tuùieù at Yale College; was gradu- 
ated at the Harvard Law Sehool in 1871, 
and began practising in Denver, Col., 
where he became interested in silver min- 
ing; and was United States Senator from 
Lolorado in 1889-1901. 
Wolcott, OLIVER, signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence; born in 'Yind- 
SOl', Conn., Nov. 26, 172(
; graduated at 
Yale Col1ege in 1747; began studying med- 
icine, but on being appointed sheriff of 
Litchfield county, in 1751, he abandoned 
it. He was in the council twelve years 
(177 -!-8G); also a major-general of mili- 
tia, and judge of the county court of 
common plf'as and of probate. In 1775 
Congress a ppoin ted him a commissioner 
of Indian affairs to secure the neutrality 
of the Six Nations, and he became a mem- 
ber of Congress in January, 1776. After 
the Decla ra tion of Independence he re- 
turned to Connecticut, invested with the 
command of the militia intended for the 
df'ff'nce of New York, and in November 
resumed his seat in Congress. IÆte in the 
summer of 1777 he joined the army undf'r 
Gates with several hundred volunteers, and 
assisted in the capture of Burgoyne and 
his army. On the field of Saratoga he was 
made a brigadier-gf'neral in the Conti- 
TIPntal service. In 1786 he was chosen 
lif'ut{'nant - governor of Connecticut, and 
sf'1'\'f'd in that capacity ten years, when 
he was elected governor. He died in 
LitC'hfif'ld, Conn., Dec. I, 1797. 
Wolcott, OLIVER, fillancif'r; born in 
Litchfield, Conn., .Tan. II, 17GO; a son of 
the prf'ceding; graduated at Yale Col1ege 
in 1778, and was a volunteer to rf'pel the 
]
ritish and Hessian maraudC'rs on the 
Conn('cticut coast towns in 1779. He be- 
came a volunteer aide to his fatl1Pr, and 
WfiS afterwards a commissary offiC'('r. Ad- 
mitted to tll(' bar in 1781, he was employed 
in the financial affairs of ConnectiC'ut; 
and in 1784 was appointed a commission- 
er to settle its acC'ounts with the United 
States. He was comptroller of national 
accounts in 1788-89 auditor of the Uni.t- 
ed Statf's heasur y ' from 178!) to 17!H 
. , 
comptroller from 1791 to 17!)!), and Sec- 
1 etary of the Treasury from 1705 to 1800, 
4
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when he was appointed United States cir- 
cuit judge. In 1802 he engaged in mer- 
cantile business in New York City, in 
which he continued until the breaking 
(lut of the 'Var of 1812-15, when, with hi:-; 
son, he established an extensive manufac- 
tory of textile goods at 'Yolcoth'ilIe, 
Conn. He was governor of Connecticut 
in 1818-27. He died in New York Cit.y, 
June I, 1833. 
Wolcott, ROGER, Qolonial governor; 
horn in 'Vindsor, Conn., Jan. 4, IG7n; was 
apprenticed to a mechanic at the age of 
twelve years. By industry and economy 
he afterwards acquired a competent fort- 
une. In the expedition against Canada 
in 1711 he ,vas commissary of the Connec- 
ticut forces, and had risen to major-gen- 
eral in 174;), when he was second in com- 
mand at the capture of Louisburg. He 
was afterwards, successively, a legislator, 
county judge, chief-justice of the Supreme 
Court, and governor (1751-54). In 1725 
he published Poetical ...11 cditations, and he 
left a long manuscript poeln descriptive 
of the Pequod 'Val', which is preserved in 
the collections of the Connecticut Histori- 
cal Society. He died ìn 'Vindsor, Conn., 
l\lay 17, 1767. 
Wolfe, JAMES, military officer; horn in 
\Vesterham, IZent, England, Jan. 2, 1727; 
distinguished himself in the army when he 
was only twenty years of 
age; and was 
quartermastf'r-general in the expedition 
against Hochefort. in 1757. At the second 
capture of l.ouisburg by the English, in 
1758, he acquired such fame tlmt Pitt 
placf'd him at the head of the expedition 
against Quebec in 1759, .w
th the rank of 
major-general, though only thirty-three 
years of ag-e. On tIle evening of Sf'pt. 12, 
'Volfe, who J1ad just reC'overed from a 
serious attaek of fe\'er, embarked with his 
main army on the St. T....IawrenC'e, above 
Point Levi, and floated up the rivf'r with 
the flood-tide. He was preparing for an 
attack upon the French the next day. 
The evening was warm and starlit. 'Volfe 
was in better spirits than mmal, and at 
the eVf'ning mess, wi.th a glass of wine in 
his hand, and by the Jight of a Jantern. he 
sang the little campaign song beginning: 


"'Vhy, soldiers, why 
ShouJd we be melancholy, boys? 
"'hy, soldiers, why, 
'Yhose business 'tis to dle"i" 



WOLFE-" WOMAN ORDER" 


of victory of the English fell upon his al- 
most unconscious ('ars. See 1\loXTc\\L1L 
" Woman Order," TIlE, an order issued 
by General Butler, in New Orleans, which 
produced widc-sprcad indignation through- 
out the Confederacy. J\lany of the women 
in 1\ew Orleans, it was al- 
leged, openly insulted the 
National officers and soldiers 
in the street by words and 
actions, and would leave 
street-cars and church-pews 
whenever Cnion officers en- 
tered them. FillalIy, it was 
alleged, a woman spat in 
the face of two officers who 
were walking peacea bly 
along the street. General 
Butler, to arrest the grow- 
ing evil, issued an order 
(J\Iay I;"), 18ü2) intended to 
work silently, peacefully, 
and effectuaHy. It was as 
foHows: " As the officers and 
soldiers of the United States 
have bef'n subject to repeat- 
ed insults from the women 
( Cll I I ing themselves ladif's) 
of New Orleans, in return 
for the most scrupulous non- 
interference and -courtesy on 
our part, it is ordered that 
hf'reafter, whf'n any f('male 

ha]J, by word, gesture, or 
mon>mf'nt, insult or show 
f'ontempt for any offi('er or 
soldif'r of the United Statf's, 
she shaH he regarded and 
held liable to be treated as 
a woman of the town plying 
her avocation." The con- 
Plains of Abraham, he repeated in a low duct was not afterwards repeated. The 
tone, to the officers around him, this "order" was misrepresentf'd in eVf'ry 
touching stanza of Gray's Elegy in. a furm, but sensihle women acknowle(lged 
Country ClI urch-yard: its justice. Gen('ral Butler receÎ\Ted from 
the Confederates the nanw of " Butler thf' 
the pomp of power, Beast." President Davis issued a procla- 
all that wealth e'er mation (Dec. 26, 18(2), in which he pro- 
nounced Butler to be "a felon, deserdng 
of capital punishment," and ordered that 
he should not be "treated simply as a 
"Now, gf'nt1emen," said 'Volfe, "I public enemy of the Confederate States 
would I"atller be the author of that poelll of America, hut as an outlaw and common 
than the possessor of the glory of beating enemy of mankind; and that, in the event 
the French to-morrow." He was killed the of his capture, tIle officer in command of 
next day, and expired just as the shouts the capturing foree do cause him to hC' im- 
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But the cloud of a gloomy presentiment 
soon overcast his spirits, and at past mid- 
night, when the heavens were hung with 
black clouds, and the boats were floating 
silently back with the tide to the intended 
landing-place at the chosen ascent to the 
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GEXJ.:RAL JA:\ms WOLFE. 
(From a portrait b)" Schaak, in the National Portrait Gallery, London.) 


"The boast of hf'raldry, 
And all that beauty, 
gavf', 
A wait alike the ineyitablf' h011r- 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave." 



WOMAN SUFFRAGE-WOMAN'S RELIEF CORPS 


mediately executed by hanging." The Leen formed about. 18û2, in connection 
same treatment was ordered for aU com- with Bosworth Post, Grand Army of the 
missioned officers serving under him. A HepubJic, of Portland, :1\Ie. This society 
.. Georgian" offered $10,000 reward "for was 
upplelllented with others in ditferen"'t 
the infamous ButJer"; and a prominent towns of the State, and finally grew into a 
citizen of Charleston offered $10,000 re- State organization caned the \Yoman's Re- 
ward" for the capture and deJivcl'y of the lief Corps of :1\Iaine. The Bosworth society 
said Benjamin F. Butler, dead or alive, was also in
trumental in organizing the 
to any Confederate authority." See BUT- \Voman's Relief Corps of :1\Iassachusetts 
I,ER, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. eady : t J 879, from which emanated the 
Woman Suffrage. See SUFFRAGE, Union board. The last-named organization 
'YO
[AN. ultimately came to embrace the States of 
Woman's Christian Temperance :1\lassachusetts, New Hampshire, and Con- 
Union. The National \Voman's Chris- necticut, aud at the convention at Denver, 
tian TC'mperance Union was organized in Col., in July, 1833, became the basis of 
Clevelanrl, 0., in 1874, and is the sober the national association. :1\Ieanwhile, the 
:::econd thought of the great woman's work had been started at the 'Vest by the 
crusad{'. It is now regularly organized efforts of :1\lrs. Kate B. Sherwood, of To- 
in the forty-five States of the Union, and ledo, O. In 1877 this lady interested a 
in every Territory. There are about 10,- number of her sex in the reJief work of 
000 local unions, with a membership and the Grand AT my, and an entertainment 
foHowing, including the children's socie- was held which netted $1,500 to the relief 
ties, of about half a minion. The wom- fund of FOl'syth Post. To continue this 
an's Christian Temperance Union has relief work :1\frs. Sherwood urged the for- 
forty-four distinct departments of work, mation of a society, and, :ì\Iarch 15, 1878, 
presided over by as many women experts, Forsyth Post Ladies' Society was organ- 
in the national society, and in nearly ized. This auxiliary became the great 
every State. All the States in the re- missionary centre for the extension of 
pubJic except two have laws requiring the woman's work in the Orand Army, and 
8t udy of scientific temperance in the when the Denver convention met, 140 
public schools, and an these laws were auxiliaries, in nine States, had been 01'- 
secured by the \Voman's Christian Tem- gal1ized through the direct efforts of the 
}Jf'rancc Union, also the laws forbidding president of the Toledo society, :1\lrs. SIIPr- 
the sale of tobacco to minors. The wood. At Denver, when the proposition 
first police matrons and most indus- of forming a national union of these aux- 
trial homes for girls were secured through iliary Rocieties, East and 'Vest, was madp, 
the efforts of this society, as were the there was some diffe
-ence of opinion as to 
refuges for erring women. Laws raising the form of the work. Th
 Grand Army 
the age of consent and providing for d(>legatps generally favored the plan of 
better protection for women and girls sPC'ret work. but the ladies of the auxil- 
11ave beC'n enacted by many legislatures iari('s had been carrying on tJwir work 
through the influence of the department without any 
ervice, signs, or 
ecret forms. 
for the promotion of social purity. :1\1rs. Slwrwood, as representath-e of the 
The 'Vodd's 'Voman's Christian Tem- indppend('nt auxiliaries, proposed that 
pprance Union was founded throuQ'h the tlwse hodies Rhould lay aside their plan of 
influence of Frances E. 'Villard i
 1883, work and aC'cept secret work, on condition 
and alrpadv has auxiliarics in more than of t11P eligihiJity of an loyal women. She 
forty countries and provinces. TIle white tllen proposed that the form of work of the 
1'ihhon is thc badge of aU the \Voman's New England board should be adopted, as 
Christian Tpmpprance Union memberR, and it conformed more nearly than that of any 
is now a familiar emblem in every civil- ot hf'r to the work of the Grand Army. 
i7.ed country. On tl1Ìs basis a national organization was 
THe hpadquarters of the national 01'- perfected. The officers of the New :Eng- 
ganization is Rest Cottage, :Evanston, TIt land board wpre maclf' offiC'('rs of the na- 
Woman's Relief Corps, THE. The tional aFsociation. :1\1:rs. Shenvood was 
nucleus of this organization seems to have made s{'nior vice - president, and given 
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WOMEN 


special jurisdiction in the 'Vest. The [Unites with the National \Voman's 
organization works under a ritual, with Suffrage Association, forming the Na- 
signs and passworùs. Its badge is the tional American \Voman's Suffrage Asso- 
:l\1altese cross. The membership in 1000 ciation, 1800.] 
was 141,!)30. J\larilla 1\1. Ricker, of Dover, N. H., at- 
Women, ADVANCEMENT OF. But few tempts to vote; her vote refused for non- 
Ilames of women appear in history. In registration, although her name had been 
most lands and times they ha\Te been with- oft'ered for regif:itry.. . . . . . . . . ::\larch, 1870 
üut share in public life or in government, 1\lrs. Ada H. Kepley, of Effingham, Ill., 
and have beC'll deprived by law of equality the first graduate from a law school, 
in the acquisition and ownership of prop- Union College of Law, Chicago 
elty. The sex has been from the first un- June 30, 1870 
repres('nted in governing bodies. But the \Vom
n admitted into the department of 
nineteenth century was marked by the medicine and surgery in the University of 
steady increase of the intelligence anù in- l\Iichigan at Ann Arbor........... .1871 
fluence of women in all departments of Illinois enacts that no person shall be 
ac-tivity which they had entered. Besides precluded or debarred frOlll any occupa- 
the colleges exclusively for women, a large tion, profession, or employment (except 
majority of the leading colleges of the military) on account of sex. .1\larch, 1872 
country are to-day on a co-educational Susan B. Anthony votes at the Presi- 
basis. See COLLEGES FOR \VOl\[E
. dential election at Rochester, N. Y. 
The following are some of the notable Nov. 5, 1872 
steps in woman's advancement in the She is convicted of illegal voting and 
United States. fined $100.... .. .. .. ..... . .June 18, 1873 
Oberlin College, 0., made no distinction \Yoman's Christian Temperance Union, 
as to sex from its foundation.. . . . . .1833 Nat.ional Association, organized in Cleve- 
Elizabeth Blackwell graduates from the land, 0... . . . . . . . . . . . . . . Nov. 17-18, 1874 
medical department, Geneva College (the Dr. Sarah H. Stevenson, of Chicago, ad- 
fin
t 
l.D. in the United States) . . . . 18.!!) mittf'd as a delegate (the first woman) to 
lIeI' sister Emily graduates from the the American Medical Association at Phila- 
Cleveland 1\fedical College.......... 1852 delphia ......................... .1876 
Edmona IÆwis, half negro, half Indian, 1\lrs. Belva Lo<:kwood admitted to prac- 
who becomes a famous sculptor, born in tice before the Supreme Court of the 
Ontario county, N. Y... . . . . . . . . . . . .1855 United States, 1870; disability removed 
First woman's hospital in the world by an act of Congress approved 
founded at New York City by Dr. 1\larion Feb. 15, 1879 
Sims ........................... .1857 [Others since admitted: Laura De Force 
[In Philadelphia, 1862; in Boston, in- Gordon, of Stockton, Cal.; Ada :U. Bit- 
corpora ted, 1863; in Chicago, 1865; in tenbender, of Lincoln, Neb.; Carrie Barn- 
San Francisco, 1875; in 1\Iinneapolis: ham Kilgore, of Philadelphia; Clara 1\l. 
1882.] Foltz, of San Diego, Cal.; Lelia Robinson- 
Arabella A. 1\1ansfield, of 1\Iount Pleas- Sawtelle, of Boston; Emma 1\1. Gillet, of 
ant, la., admitted to the practice of law \Vashington, D. C.] 
June, 1869 'Voman's Christian Temperance Union 
1\1rs. 1\1yra Bradwell, of Chicago, ap- founded in the United States by Frances 
plies for a license as an attorney-at-law E. 'Villard....................... . 188:J 
1869 1\1rs. Belva Lockwood accepts the nomi- 
[The Superior Court of Illinois refused, nation for President of the United States 
and the Supreme Court of the United from the California \Voman's Suffrage 
States affirmed the decision. Women Convention............. Reptember, 1884 
now admitted to the practice of law in A 8ele('t committee of the United States 
Illinois by statute.] Senate, Feb. 7, 188!), and the House judi- 
Amerfcan \Voman's Suffrage Associa- ciary committee, 1\fay 29, 18ÐO, reportC'd 
tion formed by Lucy Stone 13lackwell .1860 in favor of amending the Constitution to 
Fin;t convention held at Case Hall, permit woman suffrage. Congress did not 
Cleveland, 0.............. Nov. 24, 186!) act upon these reports. 
x.-2 E ..t-.
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WOMEN-WOOD 


School suffrage for 
some form in lllost of 
asked for. 
Women vote on equal terms with men in 
\Vyoming since 1870, under the State 
constitution, ratified by the people before 
admission by Congress... .July 10, 1890 
In adopting a State constitution in 
\Vashington, women were debarred from 
voting, although previously allowed. 
In Kansas women have suffrage in n1U- 
nicipal elpctions, and the number of voters 
is constantly increa
ing. 
People vote in favor of woman's suf- 
frage in Colorado in the State election 
of. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . ... . . . . . . . 1893 
1\lontana women who are tax-payers 
have the same privileges at the poUs as 
the men. 
New York State convention to revise 
the constitution decided against a woman's 
suffrage amendmcnt by a vote of 97 to 58 
IR!J4 
Supreme Court of New ,-T ersey decides 
3gaim
t tlle right of women to vote at 
Scl1001 electionR.................... 1804 
'Twenty-seventh annual convention of 
the American "Toman's Suffrage Associa- 
tion begins at Atlanta, Ga. 
Jan. 31, 1895 
[Susan B. Anthony, president.] 
Second triennial session of the National 
Council of 'Vomen of the United States 
begins at 'Vashington, D. C., Feb. 18; 
ends. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .1\Iarch 2, 18f15 
Women, COLLEGES FOR. See COLLEGES 
FOR ,,' O
IE
. 
Women, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF, a cen- 
tral organization of ,,'omen, to which all 
national socicties organized for any pur- 
pose whatso<.'yer come to hear what other 
national societies are doing on other 
lines. They counsel together as to any 
I"eform, (\1' movement, in which all miO'ht 
co-opprate. It is the purpose to send a 
commission to Cuba and Hawaii to in- 
quire into the conditions of women. The 
council has a cahinet, and is fashioned on 
a plan similar to the Senate of the United 
States. It is se1f-su pp ortinO' with the 
. ð' 
aId of patrons. Twenty national societies 
are represented in the council; they ag- 
gregate a membershi p of 1 200000 women 
" , 
the largest r
presentative organization in 
the world. It is affiliated with the In- 
ternational Council of Women. 


women 
xistB in Women's Clubs, GENERAL FEDERATION 
the States where OF, an organization incorporatcd in 18U2 
and composed of over 2,700 women's 
clubs, having a membership of 200,000 
women in the United States and foreign 
countries. The purpose of the federa- 
tion is declared in its articles of incorpo- 
ration to be " to bring into communication 
with one another the various women's 
clubs throughout tbe world, that they 
may compare methods of work and be- 
come nlllÌually helpful. Constitutions of 
clubs appl;ying for membership should 
show that no sectarianism or political 
test is required, and, while the distinc- 
tively humanitarian movements may be 
recognized, their chief purpose is not phil- 
anthropic or technical, but social, liter- 
ary, artistic, or scientific cu1ture." 
1\leetings of the federation are held bi- 
ennially. There are thirty State feder- 
ations auxiliary to the general federa- 
tion, and 5H5 single clubs in forty-one 
States. Several clubs from 'foreign coun- 
tries are members ot the federation-the 
Pioneer Club, of London; 'Voman's Club, 
of Bombay; and Educational Club, of 
Ceylon; clubs in Australia, South Amer- 
ica, etc. 
Wood, BENJAJJTN, journalist; born in 
ShelbyviIle, Ky., Oct. 13, 1820; received 
a common school education; bought the 
New York Daily News in 1860; made it 
the popular one-cent paper in the Unit- 
ed States in 18ô7; was a member of 
Congress in 18tH-f)!) and 1881-83; and 
"rote F01.t Lafayette, or L01'e and Seces- 
sion. He died in New York City, Feb. 
21, HmO. 
Wood, ELEAZAR DRRBY, military offiC'er; 
born in New York Cit.y, in 1783; was in- 
structed at \Yest Point, and was one of 
the earlier graduates in the corps of pn- 
gineers. Hp was an engineer in Harri- 
son's campaign in 1813, and was brevetted 
major for his galJant.ry in the dpfence of 
Fort 1\1:eigs, of which he had been chief 
in its construction. In the autumn of 
1813 he was Genpral Harrison's adjutant- 
general, and distinguished himself in the 
battle of the Thames. For his services in 
the battle of Lundv's Lane. or 
iagara, he 
was brevetted lieutenant-colonel. He was 
distinguished at Fort Erie, where he 10st 
his life in a sortie, Sept. 17, 1814. Colonel 
'Vooel was n1uch beloved by General Brown, 
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who caused a handsome marble monument Truly may it now be said, "'Ve are in the 
to be erected to his Inemory at \Vest Point. midst of a revolution bloodless AS YET." 
\Vhether the dreadful alternative implied 
as probahle in the conclusion of this pro- 
phetic quotation may be averted, "no hu- 
luan kf'n can divine." It is quite certa;n 
tlmt the severity of the storm is unexam- 
pled in our history, and if the disintegra- 
tion of the federal government, with the 
consequent destruction of all the material 
intf'rests of the people, shall not follow, it 
will be owing more to the interposition of 
Divine Proddence than to the inherent 
preventive power of our institutions or 
the intervention of any other human 
agency. 
It would Sef'111 that a dissolution of the 
federal Union is inevitable. Having been 
fonned originally on a basis of general and 
mutual protection, but separate local inde- 
péndence-each State reserving the entire 
and absolute control of its own domestic 
affairs, it is evidently impos,;ible to keep 
them togetl1f'r longer than they deem 
themsf'lv('s fairly treated by each other, or 
longer than tlw intf'rests, honor, and fra- 
ternity of the pf'ople of the several States 
are satisfh>(l. Bf'ing a government created 
b
T opinion, its continuance is dependent 
upon the continuance of the sentiment 
which formed it. It cannot be preserved 
hy coercion or lwld together b.,
 force. A 
resort to this last dreadful alternative 
would of itself df'stroy not only the gov- 
ernment, but the lives and property of the 
people. 
If these forebodings Rhall be }'ealized, 
and a sf'paration of the States shall occur, 
momentous considerations will be pre- 
sented to the corporate authorities of this 
city. 'Ve must provide for the new re- 
lations which will nf'cessarily grow out of 
the new condition of public affairs. 
To the Tl o71orable the Common Oou11cil: It will not only be necessary for ns to 
GentIenwn,-'Yp are ent<.>ring upon the Rf'ttle tl1P relations which we shall hold to 
pnhlic duties of thf' yea I' lUulf'r chcum- other cities and States, but to establish, if 
stances as unprecedented as they are we can, new ones with a portion of OUl' 
gloomy and painful to contemplate. The own State. Being the child of the Vnion. 
great trading and producing interests of having drawn onr sustenance from its 
11.0t onTy the city of 
ew York, but of tlw bosom, and arisen to our present power 
entire country, are prostrated by a mone- and strength through the vigor of our 
tary crisis; and although similar calami- mother-when deprived of her maternal 
ties have before befallen us, it is the first advantages we mu
t }'ply upon our own 
tim
 that they have emanated from causes resources and assume a position prediratC'd 
having no otller origin than that which upon the new plw.se whi('h public affair.., 
may be traced to political disturbances. will presf'nt, and upon the inherent 
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COLOXEL WOOD'S MO
p
,mXT AT WEST porXT. 


Wood, FEUNA
DO, legislator; horn in 
Philadelphia, Pa., Junf' 14, 1812; remonJd 
to New YOl'k in 1820, and became a 
shipping merchant; was active in puhlic 
mattprs: chairman of the Young l\Iell's 
Political Organization in New York City 
in 1839; member of Congress in 1841- 
43; eleded mayor of New York in 18.34, 
18.3ô, 18:)9, anJ lRnl: and was again a 
nwmber of Congress in UW3-û5 and 1867- 
77. He di<>d in \Yashington, D. C., Feb. 
14, 1881. Spe KEW YOHK CITY. 
Tlw following is the text of l\Iayor 
\Yood's mf'
sage of 
Tan. 6, 1861, in favor 
of estaLlishing New York City as an inde- 
pend
nt State. 


WOOD 



pressing, but all the while aiding in the de- 
velopment of the resources of the whole 
countrj-. Our' ships have penetrated to 
every clime, and so have New York ca,pi- 
tal, energy, and enterprise found their way 
to every State, and, indeed, to almost every 
county and town of the American Union. 
If we have derived sustenance from the 
Union, so have we in return disseminated 
blessings for the common 
benefi t of all. Therefore 
New York has a J'ight to 
expect, and should en- 
dea VOl' to preserve, a con- 
tinuance of uninterrupt- 
ed intercourse with every 
section. 
It is, however, fony to 
disguise the fact that, 
judging from the past, 
New York may have more 
ca use of apprehension 
from the aggressive legis- 
lation of our own State 
than from external dan- 
gers. \Ve have already 
largely suffered from this 
cause. For the past five 
years our interests and 
corpora te J'ights have 
been repeatedly tralnpled 
upon. Being an integral 
portion of the State, it 
haR he en assumed, and in 
effect tacitly admitted on 
our part by non-resist- 
ance, that an political 
and governmental power 
o"er us rested in the 
State legislature. Even 
the common right of tax- 
ing ourselves for our own 
governm,ent has been 
yielded, and we are not 
permitted to do so with- 
out this authority. . . . 
Thus it win be seen 
]lave unfortunately been imbued with the that the political connection between the 
fanatical spirit which actuates a portion people of the city and the State has been 
of the people of New England, the city of used by the latter to our injury. The 
New York has un falteringly preserved the legislature, in which the prf'sf'nt lJartisan 
ÏJltegrity of its principles in adherence to majority 11as the power, has become the 
the compromises of the Constitution and instrul)Ient by which we are plundered to 
t.he equal rights of the people of an the enrieh their speculators, lobby agents, and 
States. \Ve have rf'spected the local in- al)o1ition politicians. Laws are pa
sf'd 
terests of every section, at no time op- through their Inalign influence by which, 
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Eìtrength which our geographical, com- 
mercial, political, and financial pre-emi- 
nence imparts to us. 
\Vith our aggrieved brethren of the 
slave States we have friendly J'elations 
and a common s;ympathy. \Ve have not 
participated in the warfare upon their con- 

titutional rights or their domestic insti- 
tutions. While other portions of our State 
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WOOD 


under forms of legal enactment, our bur- the Constitution she has alwa

s becn 
dens have been increased, our substance true. 
eaten out, and our nlunicipal liberties It is well for individuals or communi- 
destroyed. Self-government, though guar- ties to look every danger square in the 
anteed by the State constitution, and left face, and to meet it calmly and bravely. 
to ('very other county and city, has been As drca
ful as the severing of the bonds 
taken from us by this foreign power, that have hitherto united the States ha:oi 
whose dependents have been sent among been in contemplation, it is now appar- 
us to destroy our liberties by subverting ently a stern and inevitable fact. 'Vc 
our political system. have now to meet it with all the conse- 
How we shall rid ourselves of this quences, whatever they may be. If the 
odious and oppressive connection, it is not confederacy is brokcn up the government 
for me to determine. It is certain that a is dissolved, and it behooves every distinct 
dissolution cannot be peacefully accom- community, as well as every individual, to 
pIished, except by the consent of the take care of themselves. 
legisla hue itself. 'Vhether this can be \Vhen disunion has become a fixed and 
obtained or not, is, in my judgment, doubt- certain fact, why may not New York dis- 
ful. Deriving so much advantage from rupt the bands which hind her to a venal 
its power o,'er the city, it is not probable and corrupt master-to a people and a 
that a partisan majority will consent to a party that have plundered her revenues, 
separation-and the resort to force by vio- attempted to nlin hf'1" commerce, taken 
leDce and revolution must not be thought away the power of splf-g-ovenUllent. and 
of for an instant. 'Ye have heen distin- destroyed tlH' confedf'racy of which she was 
guished as an orderly and law-abiding the proud Empire City? Amid the gloom 
people. Let us do nothing to forfeit this which the present and prospective condi- 
character, or to add to the present dis- tion of things must cast over the country, 
tracted condition of pubJic affairs. New York, as a free city, may shed the 
1\Iuch, no doubt, can be said in favor of only light and hope of a future reconstruc- 
the justice and policy of a separation. It tion of our once blessed confederacy. 
may be said that secession or revolution in But I am not prepared to recommend 
any of the United States would be sub- the violence implied in these views. In 
,rersive of all federal authority, and, so far stating this argument in favor of freedom, 
as the central government is concerned, "peaceably if we can, forcibly if we must," 
the resolving of the community into its let me not be misunderstood. The redress 
original elements-that, if part of the can be found only in appeals to the mag- 
States form new combinations and go v- nanimity of the people of the whole State. 
ernments, other States may do the same. The events of the past two months have 
California and her sisters of the Pacific no doubt effected a change in the popular 
will no doubt set up an independent re- sentiment of the State and national poli- 
public and husband their own rich min- tics. This change may hring us the de- 
eral resources. The 'Vestern States, f'qually sired relief, and we may l1f' able to obtain 
l'ieh in cereals and other agricultural prod- a repeal of the law to which I have re- 
ucts, will probably do the same. Then, ferred, and a consequent restoration of our 
it may be said, why should not New York corporate rights. 
City, instead of supporting by her contri- Wood, JA:MER, governor; born in 17.30; 
blltions in revenue two-thirds of the ex- was made a captain of Virginia. troops in 
l'f'n
ps of the United States, become also 1774; went on a mission to the western 
equally independent? As a free city, with Indians in 1775 with only one companion, 
but nominal duty on imports, her local and displayed so much courage that he 
government could be supported without greatly pleased the Indians, and effecterl 
taxation upon her people. Thus we could his object; promoted colonel in Novem- 
live free from taxes. and have cheap goods her, 177(3. After Burgoyne's army was 
nearly duty free. In this she would have quartered at Charlottesville, Va., in 1781, 
the whole and united support of the he was given command of that place; and 
Southern States, as well as all the other was governor of Virginia. in 17!W-!.m. He 
States to whos(' inter('sts and rights under died in Olney, Va., July 16, 1813. 
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Wood, JOHN, author; born in Scotland 
about 1775; emigrated to the United 
States in 1800; became editor of the 
lrcsicrn \Yorld in Kentucky in 1816; and 
had charge of 7'he J. tlant ic n r orld, 'Vash- 
ington, D. C.; removed to Richmond, Va., 
where he was cmployed in making county 
maps. He wrote History of the Adminis- 
tration of John _ldams; Full Statement 
of the Trial rmd _lcquittal of Aaron Bu,rr; 
Full Exposition of the CUntonian Faction, 
and tlic Society of the Colltmbian Illu- 
minati; ?farrative of the Suppression, by 
Colonel Burr, of the History of the _td- 
'lJ1 inistration of John .Lldams, 'U"ith a 
Biography of Jefferson and Hamilton, etc. 
He died in Richmond, Ya., in l\Iay, 1822. 
Wood, .J OIlS, pioneer; born in :l\Iora via, 
:N. Y., Dec. 20, 17!)8; moved to IHinois 
in 181!}, and three years later ereded the 
first cabin in the present city of Quincy; 
was prominent for sixty years in the af- 
fairs of that place; membcr of the State 
Senate in 1830-54; elected governor of 
Illinois in IS,")!). He was made colonel of 
the 137th IUinois Volunteers in 18G-l, and 
prior to that date was quartermaster- 

(meral of his State for three years. He 
died in Quincy. nL, June 4, -1880. A 
monument was unveiled to his memory in 
Quincy, in .July, 1883. 
Wood, IÆoxARD, military officer; horn 
in 'VincI1ester, N. H., Oct. !), 18GO; gradu- 
ated at Harvard :l\Iedical School in 1
84; 


'" 


LEOXARD WOOD. 
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appointed assistant surgeon with the rank 
of first lieutenant, United States army, 
Jan. 5, I88G; aecompanied the expedition 
in seal"ch of Geronimo as medical and line 
officer in the same year, and in recogni- 
tion of his meritorious services in that 
campaign received a medal of honor; was 
promoted surgeon and captain Jan. 5, 
IS!)!. He raised the Ibt United States 
Vohmteer Cavalry, popularly known ab 
the Rough Hiders, at the beginning of the 
,American-Spanish 'Yar, and was made 
its colonel, with Theodore Hoosevelt as 
his lieutenant-colonel, 1\Iay 8, 18US; won 
distinction at the battles of Las Guabimas 
and San Juan Bin; was promoted briga- 
dier-general of volunteers July 8, 18U8, 
and major-general Dec. 8 of the same year. 
He was military governor of Santiago in 
1898-!)!), and of Cuba in 18!)!)-1!)02; and 
was appointed a brigadier-general, U. S. 
A., in I!)OI, and major-general, Aug. 8, 
In03. TIle last appointment developed 
great opposition among the friends of 
other army officers in the Senate, and it 
was not till 1\farch 18, I!)O-!, that the 
nomination was confirmed. General 'Vood 
was on duty in the Philippines while 
the investigation of his army service was 
held at \Vashington. He was credit- 
ed with haying performed a great work 
as a sanitarian in Santiago, but his pro- 
motion was opposed principally on the 
grounds that he had not seen suiTIcient 
field service to warrant thc high rank and 
that his adyancemcnt oyer the heads of 
lllany officers who had been in the service 
longer was an act of injustice to them. 
Wood, TIIO
IAS JOlIN, military en- 
gineer; born in 1\Iunfordville, Ky., Sept. 
23, 1823; graduated at 'Yest Point in 
1845, entering the corps of topographif'a I 
engineel"S; served in the war with 1\Ie
- 
ico; was commi

ioned hrigadier-gcnf'ra I 
of volunteers and colonel of the 
d United 
States Cavalry in 18ûl 
 commanded a 
diviHion in the hattle of Chidmmauga and 
at 1\1issionary Ridge; and was actiyc in 
the Atlanta campaign. On Jan. 27, lR()!), 
he was promoted major-general of volun- 
teers; on 1\larch 13 following waR brevf't- 
ted major-general. U. R. A.; and on .Tmw 
!), lRöR, was retired with the rank of 
major-general. 
Wood, ,V AJ
TER AnnoTT. manufacturer; 
horn in 1\Iason" N. H., Oct. 23, 1815; re. 
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ceived a common school education; re- Northwestern Territory; was admitted to 
moved to Hoosic Falls in 1835, where he the bar in 1806; prosecuting attorney for 
established himself as a manufacturer of New T.Jondon county, 0., in 1808-14; made 
reapers, mowers, and binders. He was secretary of l\Iichigan Territory by Presi- 
elected to Congress in 1878 and 1880; dent l\ladison, and settled in Detroit; 
served on the cOlUmittees on public ex- member of Congress in 1819-20; judge 
penditures and on expenditures in the of the Michigan Supreme Court in 1828- 
Interior Department; received the first 3
; governor of :l\Iichigan in 1840-41, mem- 
prizes for the exhibit of his inventions at bel' of the Unitpd States Senate in 1841- 
the world's fairs in London, Paris, 47. He died in Detroit, :Uich., Oct. 20, 1861. 
Vienna, and Philadelphia. He died in Woodburn, JAMES ALBERT, author; 
Hoosic Falls, N. Y., Jan. 15, 18Ð2. born in Bloomington, Ind., Nov. 30, 1856; 
Wood, \V, n.JAAM colonist; born in Eng- graduated at Indiana University in 1876; 
land about 1580; emigrated to America in Professor of American History in the 
16
Ð; returned to England in 1633; and Indiana University in 18ÐO. Among his 
again <>ame to America and settled in works are Historical Significance of thc 
Lynn, l\Ia
s., which town he represented in Jlissouri Co Ynl)TO mise ,. Causes of the 
the General Court in 1636; removed to .tmcrican llevolllUon,. The ][onroe Doc- 
Sandwich in 1637, where he became town trine,. a review of Lecky's view of the 
clerk, and resided till his death. He pub- American Revolution, with bibliography, 
lished ]It e'lV England's Prospect,. ...1 True, etc. 
LÏl
dy, and Bxperimental D{'scripf ion of Woodbury, ArGUSTUS, author; born in 
that ['art of 
1mcrica commonly called New Beverly, :l\Jass., in 1825; graduated at the 
England, etc. He died in Sandwich, l\Iass., Harvard Divinity School in 18.J-H, and was 
in lû{ì!). ordained in the Unitarian Church; be- 
Wood, \VILLLBI ALLEN, author; born came pastor of the \Vestminster Unita- 
in Covington, Ind., Sept. 25, 1874; edu- rian Church in Providence, R. I., in 1833; 
<:ated at the Indiana University; editorial- was chairman of the Rhode Island board 
ly connected with the Indianapolis Scn- of inspection for prisons in 1866-77; ap- 
tind, Indianapulis Xc
cs, Indiana freckly, pointed chaplain of the 1st Rhode Island 
etc., writing chiefly on political and his- Regiment in 1861, and was chaplain-in- 
torical subjects. chief of the Grand Army of the Repuhlic 
Wood, \YILLIA:M: 'VILLIS \Vn.EY, naval in IS74-75. In 1883 he hecame president 
engineer; born in 'Yake county, N. C., of the Providenee Athenænm. His pub- 
l\Iay 30, 1818; learned engineering at the lications indude 1'he Prcscrvation of the 
\Vest Point Foundry, N. Y.; entered the R('publ-ic ,. Narrative of the Campaign of 
naval Fcrvice in 1845, and, during the the 1st Rhode Island Rcginwnt in the 
Civil "'Tar, was general inspector of :steam Bp rill .rJ and S'lunmer of 186L,. 
ln Historical 
machinery, and ha(l charge of the con- Sketch of the Prisons and Jails of Rhode 
struction of the National iron-clad ftPpt f.<.dQnd,. 1Ilemorial of Gen. Ambrose E. 
and tIle machinery of the new class of yes- Burnside, etc. 
sels then introduced. Hp became enginepr- Woodbury, DANIEL PIIIXEAS, military 
in-chief, and was retirC'd l\lay 30, 188()' otllcer: born in New I..ondon. N. H., Dec. 
Re dif>d near .JutJand, 1\Id., Aug. 31, 1882. If., 1812; graduated at the United States 
Woodbridge. JOHN, clergyman; born l\lilitary Academy and cummissioned sec- 
in Stanton, England. in 1614; emigrated ond lieutenant of artillery in 183G; later 
to the :Massachusetts colony in IG34: 01"- transferred to the engineer corps; pro- 
dained minister of Andover, Oct. 24, }(.4.'). moted captain in 18.')3 and major in 18tH. 
Two years later he returned to England He served in tIle Civil 'Var in the defenee 
where he remainecl until 1663, when he of the national capital and in the en- 
again removed to )fassachusetts. He died gineering work of the Army of the Poto- 
in Npwhnry. l\IasR.. .July I, 1m)}. ma<>; and later was superintendpnt of the 
Woodbridge, 'VILLIA:M. goyernor; born pngineering opPl"utions against Yorktown 
in Norwich, Conn., Aug. 20, 1780; went and Ri('hmond. He received the brevet of 
with his father to 1\farietta, 0., in 1791, hrigadier-genpral for gallantry in the 
being one of the first settlers of the battle of Fredericksburg, for throwing 
43Ð 
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year was appointed a 
judge of the superior 
court. He removed to 
Portsmouth in 1819., 
was chosen governor 
of New Hampshire in 
1823; speaker of the 
House in 1825; Unit. 
ed S ta tf'S S e n a tor, 
1825; and in 1831 was 
a ppoin ted Secretary 
of the Navy. He was 
Secretary of the 
Treasury from 1834 
to 1841, when he was 
again returned to the 
United States Senate. 
In Congress Senator 
"V 00 d bur y was a 
recogniz
d lead
r of 
the Dpmocratic party. 
In 184.3 he was a p- 
pointed one of the 
justices of the Ru- 
prenlP Court of the 
United States, and 
died while in office, 
in Portsmouth, N. H., 
Sept. 4. 1851. 
Wood - engraving. 
No department of art 
in the United States 
ha
 manifested grca t- 
el' progress tow a rd!ì 
perfection t h a n en- 
graving on \Yooa, 
which was introdu('
d 
by Dn. ALEXANDER 
ANDEnSON (q. v.) in 
1 794. Before that 
time engravings to he 
used typographically 
were cu t on type- 
metal, and were very 
rude. As a specimen 
FRONTISPIECE TO WEBSTER'S SPELLING-BOOK. of the state of the art 
in the United State>
 
bridges across the Rappahannock in face when Anderson introduced wood, a fac- 
of the enemy. He was made commandant simile is here given of the frontispiece 
at Kf'Y \Vest, Fla., in 18ü3, where he died to the fourteenth edition of \Vehster's 
of ye]]ow fever in 1864. Spelling-book, issued in 1791. It is a por- 
Woodbury, LEVI, jurist; born in trait of "Vashington. then President of 
Francestown, N. H., Dec. 22, 1789; grad- the United States. This was executed on 
uated at Dartmouth Conege in 1809; ad- type-metal. "Vhen Anderson's more beau- 
mitted to the bar in 1812; chosen clerk tiful works on wood appeared. he was em- 
of the State Senate in 1816: in the same ployed by \Vebster's publishers to make> 
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new designs and 
ngra vings for the S pell- 
ing-book, and the designs then made were 
used for many years. 
Woodford, STEWART I..Y
DO
, diplo- 
matist; born in New York City, Sept. 3, 
1835; graduated at Columbia College in 
1834; studied law and began practice in 
Kew York in 1837; was assistant United 
States district attorney for the southel'n 


RTEW ART L YNDU
 WOODFORD. 


district of New York in 18ôl-62; served 
in the National army in lSG2-ô3, and re- 
ceived the brevet of brigadier-general of 
yolunteers; was lieutf'nant-governor of 
New York in 1865-68; Presidential elector 
and rhairman of the electoral college in 
1872; TIlf'mbf'r of Congress in 1873-7:5; 
and United States attorney for the south- 
ern district of New York in 1877-83. He 
was a nwmber of the commission that 
dl afted the charter for the Greater New 
York in 1806. In 1897 he was appointed 
minister to Spain, and served in that 
office till ,April, 18D8, when war was de- 
clared by the United States and he re- 
turned home. 
Woodford, \V1LLIAM, milital'Y officer; 
Lorn in Carolina county, Va., in 1735; 
was distinguished in the French and Ind- 
ian 'VaT, and in 1775 was appointed 
colonel of the 2d Virginia Regiment. In 
the battle at the Great Bridge he was in 
command, and afterwards was at the head 
of thf' 1st Yirginia Brigade. He was 
wounded in the battle of Brandywine, and 
made a prisoner at the taking of Charlf's- 
ton. in 1780. and carrif'd to New York 
City, where he died, Nov. 13, 1780. 


Woodhull, JOHN, clel'gyman; born in 
l\liller's Place, Long Island, N. Y., Jan. 
2û, 1744; graduated at Princeton College 
in 1766; ordained in the Presbyterian 
Church in 1770; was called to Freehold, 
N. J., in 1779. In 1782 he requested 
""ashillgton to execute an English officer, 
then a prisoner, for killing Capt. Joseph 
Huddy, of l\Ionmouth, without a trial. 
To this \Vashington acceded, and Captain 
Asgill, the British officer, was conùemned 
to die. In the nlean time, however, the 
English genel'al appointed a court-martial, 
whiC'h after investigation found that 
Huddy had been executed by the order of 
the recent governor of New Jersey, 'Yill- 
iam Franklin. Captain Asgill was, there- 
fore, pardoned. There are only three of 
Dr. \Voodhul1's sermons extant: The Death 
of General lrashington.. The Establish- 
mcnt of the Federal Constitution; and an 
ordination sermon. He died in Freehold, 
N. J., Nov. 22, 1824. See ASGILL, SIR 
CJIARI.ES. 
Woodhull, NATHANIEL, military offi- 
cer; born in Mastic: Suffolk co., Long 
Island, N. Y., Dec. 30, 1722; seryed in 
the French and Indian 'Val', aud was colo- 
nel of a New York l'egimcnt under Am- 
}wrst. In 1769 he was in the New York 
Assembly, and was one of the few in that 
body who resisted the obnoxious meas- 
ures of the British Parliament. In 177H 
he was president of the New York Pro- 
vincial Congress. On the landing of the 
British on Long Island, he put himsplf at 
the head of the militia, with whom he 
fought in the battle of Long Island. ..\ 
few days afterwards he was surprised 
by a party of British light-horsemen, near 
Jamaica, and, after surrendering his 
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8WOl'd, he was cruelly cut with the 
weapons of his captors, of which wound" 
he died at an ancient stone-house at Xew 
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Ptrecht, Long Island, Sept. 10, 1776. A Infantry and retired. He died in Newark, 
uarrative of his capture and death was 0., :F'eb. 26, 188.'5. 
published by Henry Onderdonk, Jr., in Woods, \VILLIAM ALLEN, judst; born 
1848. His own Journal of the 11lon- in l\larshall county, Tenn., l\lay 16, 1837; 
treal Expedition in 1760 was published graduated at \Vabash College in 18;,)D; 
iu tile Historical Magazine in September, admitted to the bar in 1861; a member of 
1861. the Indiana State legislature in 1867; 
Woodmen of America, FRATERNITY OF circuit judge of the 34th circuit of 
:l\[ODERN, a beneficial organization found- Indiana in 1873-80; judge of the Supreme 
ed in 188-t-; reported in IDOO: head camp, Court in 1881-83; United States district 
I; subordinate camps, 8,7.'56; members, jwIge for Indiana in 1883-D2; and Unit- 
,")-!7,ü29; benefits paid in the last fiscal ed States circuit judge from 18D2 till 
year, $3,453,550; benefits paid since or- his death. He died in Indianapolis, Ind., 
ganization, $18,249,24D. June 2D, IDOL 
Woodmen of the World, a beneficial Woods, \VILLIAM BURNHAM, jurist; 
organization, founded in 18Dl; reported born in Newark, 0., Aug. 3, 1824; gradu- 
in 1900: head camps, 3; local camps, ated at Yale College in 184.'5; studied 
2,8.'52; members, 11-1,6-13; benefits paid in law and practised in bis native place. 
the last. fiscal year, $9-1!J,ß51; benefits paid After the outbreak of the Civil \Var he 
since organization, $2,D7f>.7.'5ü. entered the army as lieutenant-colonel 
Woodruff, \VILFORD, l\lOl"lllOn; born in of the 76th Ohio Volunteel's; participated 
Korthillgton (now ...\von), Conn.,1\[areh I, in the actions at Shiloh, Chickasaw Bayou, 
1807; was ordaiJ).ed a priest in the 1\lor- Dallas, Atlanta, J onesboro, etc., and in 
mon Church in 1833; accompanied the the sieges of \Ticksburg and Jackson; was 
1\lormons to Salt Lake City; became one promoted brigadier-general of volunteers, 
of the twelve apostles in April, 183D; and brevetted major - general 1\larch 13, 
travelled over 150,000 miles on mission- 18ü.'5. After the war he resumed the 
ary tours; succeeded John Taylor as practice of law; was United States judge 
prcsident of the 1\lonnon Church in 1887; of the 5th circuit in 1869-80, amI asso- 
and was a mcmber of the Utah legislature ciate justice of the Vnited States Supreme 
for twenty-two years. He died in Salt COUI.t in 1880-87. He died in \Vashing- 
Lake City, Utah, Sept. 3, 18D8. ton, D. C., l\Iay 1-1, 1887. 
Woods, CHARLES ROBERT, military offi- Wood's Holl, a village in the town of 
eer; b01'n in Newark, 0., Feb. ID, 1827; Falmouth, Barnstable co., l\lass.; on Buz- 
graduated at \r est Point in 18.'52. Ea rly zanl"s Bay, Yineyanl Sound; 72 miles 
in 18tH he was quartermaster on General southcast of Boston. For lllany years it 
l>atterson's stafr, and in October became has b('en onc of the best-known harbors 
colonel of the 76th Ohio Volunteers. He of refuge for shipping on the New Eng- 
was at the capture of Fort Donelson and !antl coast; but its chief distinction is 
in the battle of Shiloh. In the South- that it is the site of the Inost impol"tant 
west. after tTuly, 18ô2, he eOlluuiuHlcd a station of the United States fish cOllllllis- 
brigade in the l.")th Corps, performing sion in the country, aud Ol1e of the most 
gallant serdce at Arkansas Po
t (see thoroughly t'C]uippetl propagating' places 
IhxD
IAN, FORT). lIe was in nearly all for food fi
h in the world. Besides the 
the battles around Yicksburg in 1803, anù appointments of thc fi
h hatchery, the 
was made brigadier-general in August of stn tion is provided with an admirable 
that year. lIe eonnllandpd and Itld a marine Liological lal/oratory, in whieh il 
hrigade in the contests on Lookout l\Ioun- large nUIllLer of stullents are annually in- 
tain and 1\lissionary Ridge, and in the strueted by a selected corps of teachers. 
A tlanta campaign he was conspicuous. Woodward, AsnllEL, physician; born 
In the campaign tlH"ough Georgia to the in \Vellillgton, Conn., June 2ô, 1804: grad- 
sea, and through the Carolinas, he led a natf'd at tIle medical depa rt111<'nt of Row- 
dh-ision of OHterl1aus's corps. In :\larch, doin CoIleg'e in 18
!J, and practised in 
18G:3, he was brevetted major-genel'al, Franklin, Conn.; was Hurgeon of the 2ôth 
United States army, and in 1874 was Army Corps in the CiYil \Var and was 
IH"omoted colonel of the 2d United States prescnt at tIle fall of Port Hudson. II
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spent much time in historical research. 
He was the author of V'indication of Gen. 
Israel Putnam; Historical Account of 
the (Jonnccticut Jl edical SOICiety; Hio- 
graphical Sketches of the Early Physi- 
cians of NOr'll.'ich; Life of Gen.. Nathan'iel 
Lyon; The '1 J 1CO Hundredth Anniversary 
of Franklin, etc. He dicd in Franklin, 
Conn., Nov. 20, 1885. 
Woodward, AUGUSTUS B., jurist; born 
in Virginia, prcsumably in 1775; studied 
law; went to :l\1ichigan in 1805, and bc- 
came a judge there. In 1824 he was made 
a judge in thc Tcrritory of Florida. His 
publications indude Considerations on the 
b'xccutive Govcrnment of the United 
Shttcs of _1 merica, etc. He died in 
li'lorida in 1827. 
Woodworth, SA
IUEL, author; born in 
Scituate, l\la
s., Jan. 13, 1783; learned 
the printer's trade; printed a weekly pa- 
per in New Haven, Conn., in 1807; re- 
moved to New York in 1809; and conduct- 
ed '1'hcH T ar, a weekly journal, and '1 J he 
Halcyon IJuminary, a monthly magazine, 
during the ".ar of 1812. He wrote The 
Champions of Prccdom, a romantic his- 
tory of the war, and several dramatiç 
pieces: The Old Oaken Bucket, and other 
poems: edited the Parthenon
' and was one 
of the founders of the New York Jlirror. 
He died in New York City, Dec. U, 1842. 
Wool, JOlIN ELLIS, military officer; a sword. The New York legislature also 
born in Npwburg, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1784. presl'nted him with a swon1. In 1836 he 
His early education was meagre, but be- quelled Indian disturbances in Oregon, and 
fore he was twcntJT-one he was owner of a was called to the COm1l1,-llHl of the Depart- 
book-
tore in Troy. Losing' his property ment of the East, where he furnis]wd the 
hy fire, he studied law, and on April 15, means for the salvation of the national 
un
, entpred the army as ca.ptain in the capital and Fort :l\lonroe from seizure ill 
l:ah United States [nfantry, rabing a ...\pril, 18H!. 
company in Troy. At the battle of \\rhen he heartI of the atta
k on l\lassa- 
Queen
ton Heights he was scverely wound- dlUsetts troops in Baltimore, he ha
teJlcd 
('d; and, for galJautry in the battles at to _Ubany to confer with Go,.ernur 1\lur- 
and near Plattsburg (Sept. II, 1813), gan. That official resolvt:'d to push for- 
he was hre,'etted lieutenant-colonel. In ward troops to 'Yashington as rapidly as 
J 8...1:] he hecame brigadier-general. lIe had possible. 'V 001 iSSlH\d orders to the 
been sent to Europe by the government Cllitcd :::;tates qu:.utC'l'lnaster at New 
in J 83
 to examine some of the military York to furnish all needful transporta- 
systems on that continent, and witnessed tion, and the commissary of subsistence 
the siege of Antwerp. In 1846 he organ- was directed to issue thirty days' rations 
ized and disciplined volunteers for the to every soldier who might be ordered to 
war with l\fpxico, and in less than six 'Yashington. 'Yool went to New York on 
weeks despatc1ted to the seat of war 12,- the 22d, antI made his headquarters at the 
000 men fully armed and equipped. Col- St. Nicholas Hotel, whf're he was waited 
lecting 3,000 men, he penetrated .l\Iexico upon by the Union defence committee. 
to SaltiJlo, after a march of üOO miles A plan of operations for the salvation of 
4-13 


without loss. He selected the ground for 
the battle of Buena Vista, and commanded 
in the early part of the action until the 
arrival of General Taylor. For l
is con
 
duct there he was brevetted major-general 
and recei \ 
d the thanks of Congress aud 
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JOliN ELLl
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the national capital was arranged be- 
tween them. At that time all communi- 
cation with the government was cut off 
by the Confederates in Baltimore. The 
general-in-chief (Scott) could not commu- 
nicate with a regiment outside of the 
national capital, and \Yool was compelled 
to act in conformity to the demands of the 
crisis, and to assume great responsibili- 
ties. Knowing General Scott's disposi- 
tion, \YoQl said, "I shall probably be the 
only victim; but, under the circumstances, 
I am ready to make the sacrifice, if, there- 
by, the capital may be saved." \Vith th(1 
tireless energy of a man of forty years he 
labored. Ships were cha.rtered, supplies 
were furnished, and hoops were forwarded 
to \Vashington with extraordinary de- 
spatch. by way of Chesapeake Bay and 
the Potomac River. The transports were 
conyoyed by armed steamers, to protect 
them from pirates. and one of them. the 
Quaker City, was sent to Hampton 
Roads. To the immensely important 
work, I

ort 1\Ionroe, \Vool sent gun-car- 
riagPR. ammunition, and provisions, that 
it might he held to command the chief 
waters of Virginia. A dozen State gov- 
ernors applied to him. as the only supe- 
rior military officer that could be reached. 
for advice and for munitions of war; and 
he m;;
isted in arming no less than nine 
States. \Yith rare vigilance he directed 
Governor Yates, of Illinois, to send a 
force to take possession of the arsenal at 
St. I..ouis. which he helieyed to be in 
da,nger. The movement was timely, and 
21,000 stands of small-arms, two field- 
pieces, and 110.000 rounds of ammuni- 
tion were transferred from St. Louis to 
Illinois. Troops and ammunition were 
ordered to Cairo, Ill., and Xew England 
goyprnors wpre authorized to put the coast 
defences within tlH'ir rC'spective States 
in good order. \Vhen the troops sent to 
\Vashington by \Vool had opC'ned commu- 
niC'ation ,,-ith that city, the first despatch 
that J1(' received from Scott was an order 
(A pril 30) to return to his headquarters 
at Troy for the "recovery of his health. 
known to be feeble." The general's health 
was then perfect. A mo'llth afterwards 
General \V 001 was informed by the Secre- 
tary of War that he was sent into retire-' 
ment because he had issued orders, " on the 
a pplica tion of various governors, for arms, 
444 
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ammunition, etc., without consultation" 
with the authorities at \Yashington. 
He was made commander of Fort 
1\10nroe in August, 18ül, and led the ex- 
pedition that took possession of Korfolk, 
in 1\Iay, 18G2, in which month he was 
promoted major-general, 'Cnited States 
army, and placed at the head of the 8th 
Army Corps, but did not appear in the 
field. He died in Troy, N. Y., Nov. 10, 
lR6U. 
Wool. The following table shows the 
production of wool in the United States, 
by States anù Territories, during the 
calendar year IDOO: 


Number of Wool Washerl 
States and Territorias. Sheep, April and Unwashed. Wool Scoured. 
1, ]900. 
Pounds. Pounds. 
)Tainc .... ..... . . 247,168 1,48S,00R 8
!J.805 
Kew Haml'sl1ire. .. 76,3H3 4!.16,490 
:!:.J,4:n 
Vprmont......... . 164,858 1,11
, 792 4H
I,I;:.m 
J\T aSf'a ch IIsettf'. . . . . 39,63
 237,7!.12 12:1,lj52 
Rhode Island..... 1O,31i4 fi7 , 002 3:
,0Ii2 
COllnecticut..... .. 31,20! 171,622 101,257 
New york......... 81!),OH8 4, Ul4Ji
8 2,4;) 7 , 
64 
New Jersey. .... . . 41,654 
OH,2ìO 1I0,:1H! 
Pennsylvania.. .. .. 777,ü77 4, tiljli, 0li2 2,3:.J3,031 
Delavwre. . .. 12,239 m,195 :l:1,016 
Maryland.. . . . . .. . 133,341 61i6,705 35:1, S!i4 
\ïrginia .... . . . . . . 338,072 1, 7DO, S60 1,038,409 
North Carolina.... 223,4!)7 1,117,485 ti;16. mi7 
South Carolina. .. . 56,258 281,290 157,523 
Georgia. . . . . . ... . . 271,534 1,086.13Ij 651,(j82 
Florida. . . . .. . ... . . 70,064 280,256 162,549 
Alabama......... . 160,6S2 6!2,528 395,517 
1.1 ississippi.. .... . . 204.745 818. !)80 48:1.1 fl9 
Louisiana........ . 105,(j21 47 I), 29ñ 237,648 
Texas. . . . . . . .. . . . . 2,317,63(i 14,48i'i,
25 4,345, !i1i7 
Arkansaf'. . . . .. . . . . 103,836 4-11. 303 2Ii4-,782 
Tennessee. " . . . . . . . 235.875 1.002.4(j!) tiOI,481 
West Yirginia..... 401,632 2,208,976 1,170,757 
Kelltucky. . .... . . . 514,643 2,701,876 1,(i71),Hi:3 
011 io. . . . . . . . . . " . . 2,75-1.499 15,8:18.3(j9 7,760.800 
Michigan...... .... 1.340,436 8,981,055 4.310,!J06 
Indiana. .......... 647,399 4.250,094 2,337,ñ52 
Illinois...... ...... 616,OS7 4,004,241 2,002.121 
Wisconsin. . . . . . . . 726,040 4,719,2()o 2,:H2,4:17 
Minnesota....... . 409,157 2,761.809 1,242,814- 
Iowa............. . 586,fi!4: 3,813,186 1, 'il!'i, 93! 

1i8souri. eo. . .. . . . 670,1
8 3,420,768 1,710.aS! 
Kansas...... ...... 270,716 2,165,728 714, (i!)O 
Kebraska. . . ... .. . 315,937 2,44H,4(i2 8M, flß2 
South J)akota..... 372,717 2,422.G(il 96!UIß4 
North nakola..... 362,512 2,3:16,328 924,531 
M on tana. . . . . . . . . . 3,717,160 21i, 020, 12() !),6
7,4!4 
Wyoming........ . 2,7HO,M6 21,549,231 7.111,241; 
Colorado. . . . . . .. . . 2.12H,ñ08 13,:10a,171) 4.:mo.04-8 
New Mexico... eo.. 3,78ß,ti88 16,09:1,424 7.402.971) 
Arizona. . . . . . . .. . . 1,003,942 7, 529. 5G5 2, lOR, 278 
l"taÎl. . . . .. . . . . . . . . 2,261,917 14,136,981 4,947. !)43 
X evada. . . . . . . . . . . 612,387 4, !'i!)2. flOS 1,!2!,4fJO 
Idaho. . . .. " . . . . . . . 2, fi7lj, 240 19,3'21,800 6.1H2,!J76 
Washington. .... . . 7 ñ!), :1!)!) 6,454,892 1.742.821 
Orpg"on...... ...... 2.351.274 IH,810.192 5.ß43.05H 
Cal'ifornia.. .... ... 1,907,4:10 13,352,010 4, 5g9. fiH3 
Ok1ahoma. . . . . . . . . 32.432 218,916 76,fi21 
Total. . . . .. . . . . 40,267,818 259,972,815 lOI.024.8S7 
Pu]]ed wool. . ... . . . . . . . . . . .. 28,663,806 17, 19H. 283 
Total product.. .......... 288,636,621 118,2'23,120 
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Woolley, JOHN GRANVILLE, journalist; 
bon1 in Collinsville, 0., Feb. 15, 1850; 
graduated at the Ohio \Yesleyan "Cniver- 
sity in 1871; admitted to the bar in 1873; 
was prosecuting attorney in ::\Iinnea polis, 
l\linn., in 1881; practised in New York 
City in 188G; and became a lecturer prin- 
cip;lly on temperance in 1888. In Au- 
gust, 18!)!}, he became editor of The New 
Voice, Chicago, Ill.; and in lUOO was the 
Prohibition candidate for President of 
the United States. 
Woolsey, l\IELANCTIION TAYLOR, naval 
officer; born in Kew York, in 1782; studied 
law for a whilc, but entered the navy as 
a midshipman, 
\pril 9, 1800. He served 
with credit in the \Yest Indies and the 
l\fediter.ranean. In 1807 he was com- 
missioned a lieutenant, and in 1808 was 
sent to Sackett'g Harbor to superintend 
the construction of the Oneida. He served 
witI. creùit under Commodore Chauncey 
on Lake Ontario during the \Yar of 1812- 
15. \Voolsey was made 111aster-conl1nan- 
dant in .Tuly, 1813, and captain in ApriJ, 
181G. He commanded the Constellation 
in the \Vest Indies in 1825-2G; haù 
charge of the Pensacola navy-yard in 
1827, and performed his last duty afloat 
on the coast of Brazil. He died in Utica, through the French and Indian \Yar. 
N. Y., l\lay 18, 1838. He served in the campaign in Canada in 
Woolsey, THEODORE DWIGHT, educator; 1775, having been made a brigadier-gen- 
1)orn in New York City, Oct. 31, 1801; eral in June that year. After the death 
graduated at Yale College in 1820; of l\Iontgome1'y, he was in chief command 
studied theology at l'rinceton; was li- for some 111Ontl1s, after which he resigned 
ceused to preach in ] 825, and became Pro- and wa s made major-general of Connecti- 
fessor of Greek in Yale in 1831. He was cut militia. \Vhile opposing the invasion 
elected president of Yale College in 184G, of Tryon, sent to desÜoy stores at Dan- 
and resigned the oi1ìce in 1871. He }'e- bury, he was mortally wounded (April 27, 
sided in Xew Haven afterwards, giving 1777), at Ridgefield, and died, 1\1ay 2 
instruction in the Law Schoo1. Dr. \Vool- following. The' State of Connecticut 
sey was the author of several valuable erected a neat monument over his grave 
works, and {'{litoI' of classical volumes. at Danbury. 
He died in Xew Haven, Conn., July I, 188D. Worcester, a city and county seat of 
Woolson, COXSTANCE FENIMORE, au- \Voreester county, 1\1ass.; on the Black- 
tJlOr; born in Claremont, N. H., 1\larch stone River; 44 miles west of Boston. It 
5, 1838; gnlndniece of James }
enimore is noted for the yariety and extent of 
Cooper; educated in Cleveland, 0., and its manufactures, especiaJIy of wire, en- 
New York City; lectured on literary, so- vclopes, looms, boots and shoes, and ma- 
cial, historical, and dramatic subjects; chinery for cotton and woollen milJs. 
contributed to periodicals; and wrote Cas- The C'ity, which contains a large number 
tlc 7Y olfhcre,. Rodman, the ](ecper; For of vilJaQ'eg, was settled in ] G74 under the 
the J[ a jor)' Tl orace Chase, etc. She died name 
f the Quinsigamoncl PJantations. 
in YC>l1iC'e'. Italy, .Tan. 24, 18U4. The first settlement was soon broken up 
Wooster, DAvm, military officer; born by hostile Indians; as was also the sec- 
in Stratford, Conn., l'tlarch 2, 1710; ond one, in IG84. A permanent one was 
445 


graduated at Yale College in 1738, and 
was made captain of an armed vessel to 
protect the Connecticut coast in 173U. He 
C'omumuded the sloop-of-war Connecticut, 
which convoyed troops on the expedition 
against Louisburg in 1745, and was sent 
in command of a cartel-ship, but ,vas not 
permitted to land in France. l\1ade cap- 
tain in Peppprell's regiment, he after- 
,yards received half-pay until 1774, and, 
as colonel and brigadier-general, sen'ed 
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ed States commissioners to the Philip- 
pines in January, IS!)!). His publicatiolls 
include The Philippine Islands ((;jut Th('ir 
l'co}Jlc)' and articles on the mammals and 
birds of the Philippincs. 
Worcester, JOSEPH EMERSON, lexicog- 
}'apher; born in Bedford, N. H., Aug. 24, 
1784; graduated at Yale College in 1811. 
'Yhile tcaching school at Salem he wrote 
a Groflraphicul Dirtionary, 01' Universal 
Ga.:::dtrr1", t llciellt and Jlodrrn, puh1i:;;hed 
in un 7. In 18IS he issued a Oa.
'('ttcrr 
of the United Statcs. This was followeù 
by scyeral elementary works on gí'onTnphv 
and history. In 1828 he issu('d 
loj;nsoll"s 
Engrïsh Dictionary, as Im}JJ"oL'cd by Todd 
(lnd Llbridged by Chalmcrs. 'lcith Jrallier's 
Pronouncing Dictionary Combined, to 

chich is added lralker's }ley. Dr. 'Vorces- 
tel' is best known by his series of dic- 
tionaries. For a complete list of his 
works see AUihonc's Critical Dictionary 
of English Literature, and Rritish and 
A.n1eriean ,A..'llthor.
. He dií'd in Cam- 
hridge, :l\fass., O('t. 27, 18ô;). 
Worden, .JOlIN LORDIER. naval 
oflicer: horn in l\Iount Pleasant, 
\Yestchestpr co.. N. Y., :l\Iarch 
12, ISIS; entered the navy in 
1834 as mid
hipJllan; was made 
lieutenant in 184ô. and com- 
mander on July IG. 18(12. He 
was despatdlPd from 'YaslIing- 
ton on the morning of April 7. 
lR(iI, hy 1 he Sf'crf'tary of the 
Nayy, to carry or<lprs to Captain 
Adams, of the Sabine. n(>ar Fort 
Pi('kens. ""'orden arrived at 
l\IontgoJllery, Ala., late at night 
on the !Jth, and departed for 
Pensacola earlJ
 the next morn- 
ing. He observed great ex('itf'- 
ment in the Gulf region, and. 
fearing he might he arrf'stp(l. lIP 
read his clf'spatc11f's carefully amI 
t}wn tore tl)('lU np. On the 
morning of the lIth lIe arrin'd 
a t Pen
a cola. There lIe ,,",a s 
taken hefore General Bragg. and 
told that officer he was :1, lieu- 
tenant of the United States 
nayy. and had becn sent from 
'Vashington, under ordprs from 
the Navy Department. to com- 
municate with the squadron nn- 
del' Captain Adams. Bragg im- 


made in 1713; the town was incorporated 
JUllf' I.!, 17

; and a city chartcr was 
granted l
\'b. 2U, 1848. The first church 
was organized in 1719. Betwecn 17UO and 
] t;OO h,aiah Thomas, who had moved there 
from Boston, carried on the most extensive 
puhlishing business in the counb-y. The 
J)í'claration of [ndf'pf'ndf'nce was first pub- 
licly n'ad in l\Iassachusetts from the steps 
of tJw Old Routh Church there. The dc- 
velopnlf'ut of \Yorcester's manufacturing 
intf'rests has becn rapicl since 1828, whell 
the Blackstone Canal was opened. Popu- 
lation in InOO, 118,421. 
Worcester, DEAN CO
A
T. zoologist: 
born in Thetford. yt., Oct. 1. 18ôG; grarl- 
uatf'd at the Uniycndty of l\Iichigan in 
18
!); a('companipd the Steere Scientific 
Expedition to the Philippine Islands in 
1887-88; conducted a scientific expeò.i- 
tion with a single companion to the same 
islands in 18DO-93; and became Proff'ssor 
of Zoology anù curator of the Zoological 
l\fusenßl at the University of l\Iiehigan in 
1895. He was appointed one of the Unit- 
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mediately wrote a "pass," and, as he mand of the European Station. He was pro- 
handed it to 'Vorden, remarked, "I sup- moted rear-admiral Nov. 20, 1872; and was 
pose you have de::;patches for Captain retired under a ,::;pecial act of Congress, 
Adams
" "'orden replied, ., I have no Dec. 23, 1SSU. For his important sen'ices 
written ones, hut { have a verbal COlll- in encountering the 111 errinwc, he received 
ml1nicatiou to make to him from the Navy the thanks of Congress. He died in 'Vash- 
Dt:'TmrtuH'ut." In the 1rJJundotte, a f1ag-of- ington, D. C., Oct. 18, 1SU7. 
t I'nce vessel lying in J>f'nsacola Harhor, Work, HENRY CLAY, song writer; born 
\\'onlí'll was conveyed to the Sabinc, 
\\"- in l\IidLlletowu, Conn., Oct. 1, 18
2; re- 
riying there ahout noon, April l
. His ceived a common school education; and 
vf'rhal de
patC'h was to dirí'ct Captain was apprenticed to a printel". 'Vhile 
l\damR to rf'inforC'í' Fort PiC'kens im- working at his trade he studied harmony, 
uwdiatdy. It waR dOll(' that nig'ht. just and when the Civil 'Val' broke out he be- 
in tilllf' to RUW' it from captn1"f' hy the p-an to write songs, the most famous ones 
Confederatf'R. heing XicodclJl'U8 the Slavf', and 1Jlarcliing 
'Yorden imnH'diatf'ly rdurIwd to Pen- Through (lcorf/ia. nf'
idf's writing songs 
sacola and startf'd for 'Vashington, at mul tIle nHIRic for tllf'm, he invented and 
n :P.
L, hy way of 1\Iontgomery, on a rail- patí'uted a knitting machine, a walking 
way train. \\'IH:'n Brngg found he had COH1- doll, and a robry engine. He died in 
mittf'd a grf'at blunder in allowing 'Yorden B
U"tford, Conn., .Tune 8, 1884. 
to go to tllf' S,ÛJin.p (a RPY haYÏng infornlf'cl World's Columbian Exposition. See 
him of t}lf' reinforCf'lllf'nt of Fort Pickí'ns COLr
[lnAN EXPORITION. 
that vf'ry night), he f'11<If'avor(l(1 to Rhií'ld World's Fairs. Bee EXPORTTIONS, IN- 
his own stupidity by falsf'ly accnsing 'V01"- nFSTlnAL. 
df'n of hadng practi
e(l fah.;;ehood and df'- World's Young Women's Christian 
cPptiOl1 in gaining pf'rl1liRsion to visit Association, an organÏ7.ation founded in 
Capbin Adams. This acC'usution he tple- IR!H. In l!)OO eight national assoC'ia- 
graplH-'d to 1\Iontgomery. and rf'C'ommendecl tion
 were af1ìliated: Great Britain, 
'Yonlen's arreRt. It was donp a sllOrt, United Rtates, Canada. Germany, Italy, 
distance bf'low 1\lontgomery, and on 
Ion- Norway, Sweden. and India. The head- 
day. April ],3, he was cast into the common C)uartt-'rs arf' in l..ondon. Office, 2ô George 
jail at thf' capital of Alahama. Bragg's 8trf'et, Hanoyer Square. "
est. The ex- 
accl1
ation nUHlf' him an object of scorn ecntive committf'e, chairman, 1\lrs. J. 
to Davie;; and his cOmpf'erR and tllf' citi- Herhert Tritton. iR composí'd of fourteeu 
zens genf'rall
r; and there, in t Itat prison. Rritish ladies and one Ame1'Ïcan. 1\Iiss 
this oflÌf'('r waR C'onfÌ1lf'd until Nov. II fol- AnnÏp l\I. I
eynoldR, who is the world's 
lowing. whf'n lIe waR pnrolf'd and onlf'rerl 
ecn}tary. The first "'orId's Associa- 
to rf'port to the ronff'derate governnlf'nt tion conference was held in London, .J mH', 
at Richmond. and, on thf' 18th, was ex- ums. TWf'nty-one Statf's of the United 
changed for T..ieutf'na nt Sha. 1'}w. of the Statf's 1m \'e organized State aSRocia tions. 
Confedf'ratp nav
r. \Yonlf'n waR thf' first En('h State holdR an anJlual convention. 
prÍROnf'r of war hpld by tllf' Conff'dp1"ate:;;. Tllf' intf'rnational convention o CCl11" 8 hi- 
In :l\farch. ]8G
. he commandf'd tllf> J[on- ennb.lly. EaC'h year four SUJllmpr 
chools 
ito1", whie-h foug}lt tllf' J[ rrri mae (sef' J[ on- are held for the training of young WOIl1f'l1 
ito1' and ][rrrinwc). wllf'n he waR s('verf'- in secrf'tarial alld Rihlework. The Rl'([ngd. 
ly injlll"í'd ahout tlw lwad. In command of the ot1ìcial organ of the a
Rociation
. i;:; 
the U ontauk, in the Routh Atlantic hlock- puhlished monthly in Chicago, 111. The 
ading squadron, he engagf'd Fort }'IcAllis- f'('cond week of K ovembe1" is obsf'rved :lS a 
tel', Ga.. in January and Ff'hruary, lSG3, da
? of prayer for young women. 
\ 
and attacked and de
tror('d the 
T(u:hrillc, Rpf'cial department is luaintained for 
under the guns of that fort, on Feb. 28. young W0111en of coIl í'ges , and through 
He was engaged in the attempt to capture this dí'partmf'nt the f'tudent volunteer 
Charleston, under the command of Du- moyement is connected with the a
socia- 
pont, in April, lSG3. From 18GD to 1874 tion work. 
he wa.s superintendent of the naval acad- Worth, 'VILI.IAM JENKTKR. militar
r of- 
emy at Annapolis, and in 1S7G was in com- ficer; born in Hudson, N. Y., 1\brch I, 
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1704; began life as a clerk in a store at 
Hudson, and entered the military service, 
as 1Ïputpnant of infantI'v. in l\lay, 1813. He 
was hiO'hly distin!!uish'ed in tl
e battles of 
ð . 
 
Chippewa iUlC] at Lundy's Lane, in July, 
1814 and wa::; severely wounded in the 
latte;' contest. He Wt

 in command of 
cadets at \Yest Point from 1820 to 1828, 
and in 1838 was made colonel of the 8th 
enited States Infantry. He served in the 

eminole "
ar from 1840 to 1842, and was 
in command of the army in Florida in 
18-H-42. He was bre\'etted a brigadif'r- 
general in :Uarch, 1842. commanded a bri- 
gade under General Taylor in :ì\Iexico in 
1846, and was distinguished in the caphue 
of l\IontC'rpy. In 1847-48 he commanded a 
di\'ision, under General Scott, in the capt- 
ure of Yera Cruz, and in the battles from 
Cerro Gordo to the assault and capture of 
the city of l\le"'\:ico. He was brevetted 
major-general. and was presC'nted with a 
sword by Congress, by the States of New 
York and T
ouisiana, and by his natÌ\Te 
county, Columbia. A monument was 
erectf'd to his memory at the junction of 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue, NC'w York 
City. by the corporation of that city. He 
died in San Antonio, Tex., l\fay 17, 1849. 
Worth, \VILLIA
f RCOTT, mi1itary offi- 
(,f'r; horn in Albany, N. Y., .Jan. G, 1840; 
f'on of Gf'n. \Yil]iam .Jenkins \Vo1'th, 
U. S. A.; entered the army as a 2d lieu- 
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tf>nant, 8th Infantry, April 26, 18tH; was 
prolllotetl captain Jan. 14, 186G; colonel, 
16th Infantry, Aug. II, 1808; brigadier- 
general, Oct. 20 following; and was re- 
tired in the following month on account 
of disabling wounds in the service. Dur- 
ing the war period of 1808 he also lwld 
the rank of brigadier-general of volun- 
teers, and in the Santiago campaign he 
was severely wounded in the charge on 
San Juan Hill. IIe was twice brevett{'d 
for gallantry in the Civil \Yar. He died 
on StatC'n Island, N. Y., Oet. IG, 1904. 
Wrangel, CHARLES l\IAGXUS VO
, 
clergyman; b01'n in Sweden about 1730; 
educated at the University of Upsala; 
ordained court preacher to the lOng of 
Sweden; settled in Philadelphia in 1759, 
and took charge of all the SwediRh l..u- 
thel'an bodies in New .Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. After nine years of faithful and 
successful work he returned to Sweden. 
He died in Sala, Sweden, in 178G. 
Wrangel, FERDIXA
D, BARON VON, ex- 
plorer; born in Esthonia, Russia, Dec. 29, 
liDG; educated in the Naval Academ
T of 
St. Petersburg; made two voyages around 
the worId in 1817-10 and 1825-27; com- 
manded all expedition to tl1e Polar 
ea in 
1820-24; and was governor of tlw Rus- 
sian pORsessions in North America (Alas- 
ka) in 1829-3.t-. He died in Dorpat, Rus- 
sia, J nIle G, 1870. 


Wrecks. Statistics of wrecks and ship- Transport Æneas wrecked off New- 
IJing disasters on or near the coasts and foundland; 340 lives lost. . . . Oct. 23, 180;; 
on the rivers of the United States, and to Transport Harpooner wrecked near 
American vessels in foreign waters, col- Newfoundland; 200 lives lost 
lected under act of Congress, June 20, Nov. 10. 1816 
1874, are published in the Annual Re- l\lagazine of steam-frigate Fulton ex- 
110rts of the Un,ited Statcs Life-sav,ing plodes at Brooklyn navy-yarel 
 vessp1 en- 
Hcrv'ice. See LIFE-SAVING SERVICE, UXITED tirely destroyed; twenty-six Jives lost 
STATES. June 4, 1829 
The following is a list of the most Brig Billow lost in storm on Ragged 
notable wrecks and casualties in Amed- Island, N. S.; all on board, 137 in num- 
('an waters, and disasters to American bel', perish. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . April 0, 1831 
vc,ssf'ls in fon'ign waters: L(tdy Shcrbrookc, from Londonderry to 
A tlnntic Ocea,n, Gulf of Mexico, etc.- Quebec; Im:t near Cape Ray; 273 persons 
British powder-ship 
!tIorni1lg Star struek perish; thirty-two only saved 
by lightning and blown up in New York Aug. 19. 1831 
Harbor. . . . . . .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . Aug. 9. 1778 Rhip Lady of the 1.a7,c. on paRsage to 
La T1'ibuna, tltirty-six guns, wreeked off Quebec, wrecked on an iceberg; 21!> lives 
Halifax; 300 lives lost.... .Nov. 1G, 17f>7 lost...................... .May 11, 1833 
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Steamboat Royal Tar, of St. John's, 
X. B., destroyed by fire in Penobscot Bay; 
thirty-two lives lost........ Oct. 25, 1836 
Ship Bristol, on passage from Liver- 
pool to New York, wrecked near Rock- 
away, L. I.; seventy lives lost 

 OVA 20, 1836 
Ship ][ ('xico, from Liverpool, wrecked 
011 Hempstead Beach, L. 1.; 108 lives 
lost. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . ... . . . . .Jan. 3, 1837 
Steamboat Home, on passage from New 
York to Charleston, S. C., wrecked in a 
gale near Ocracoke; about 100 lives lost 
Oct. 9, 1831 
Steamboat Pulaski, from Savannah to 
Baltimore, bursts a boiler off coast of 
North Carolina; of nearly 200 passen- 
gers and crew only sixty are saved 
,June 14, 1838 
Steamboat Lexington, New York to 
Stoningtvn, burned off Eden's Neck, L. 1.; 
140 lives 10st.............Jan. 13, 1840 
Brig Florence, Rotterdam to New York, 
wrecked off southeast coast of Newfound- 
land; fifty lives lost.... . . . . Aug. 9, 1840 
Steamer Prpsidcnt, New York to Liver- 
pool, sailed l\Iarch II, with 136 persons 
on board; not heard from after storm 
of......................:\Iarch 13, 1841 
1rïlliam BrO'lDne, of Philadelphia, 
wrecked by striking ice on her passage 
from England to America; about seventy 
lives lost; sixteen passengers who had been 
received into the long-boat are thrown 
overboard by the crew to lìghten her 
April 19, 1841 
Steamboat 11/ edora, of Baltimore, ex- 
plodes her boiler just after leaving the 
wharf; twenty-eight killed and forty in- 
jured....................April 14, 1842 
Phæn ix wl'ecked in a stOI'm off the coast 
of Newfoundland; lllany lives lost 
Nov. 26, 1843 
Brig Sutley, from Pictou, N. S., to Fall 
River, l\-Iass., wrecked in Vineyard Sound; 
thirty drowned..........June 27, 184G 
Steamer New York, from Galveston to 
New Orleans, founders at sea; about twen- 
ty Jives lost. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . Sept. 7, 184G 
All but twelve out of 104 vessels in 
port at Havana sink or are wrecked, and 
fifty coastwise vessels destroved by a hur- 
ric
ne.......... ....... . Oct: 10-iI, 1846 
United States brig Somers struck by a 
f'quall off Vel'a Cruz and sunk: forty-one 
lives lost. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . Dec. 8. 184() 
x.-2 F 4-H) 


American emigrant ship 1Yilliam and 
Mary wrecked on a .sunl{en reef near the 
Bahamas; about 170 persons perish 
May 3, 1853 
Aurora, of Hull, sails from New York 
April 2G, and founders; about twenty-five 
lives 10st.................l\Iay 20, 1853 
Steamer ß(tn Francisco, bound for Cali- 
fornia with 700 United Htates troops, 
founders at sea, find 240 of the soldiers 
are swept frOlll the deck and perish 
Dec. 23-31, 1853 
Ship Staffordshire, from Liverpool to 
Boston, strik
s on Blande Rock, south 
of Seal Island; 178 lives lost 
Dec. 30, 1853 
Steamer Georgia, from l\lontgomery, 
Ala., destroyed by fire at New Orleans; 
sixty lives lost........... .Jan. 28, 1854 
Ship Powhatan, from Havre to New 
York, with 311 emigrants, goes ashore 
in a gale on Long Beach, 7 miles north 
of Egg Harbor light, and is wrecked: no 
passengers saved.......... April 16, 1854 
Steamer _trctic, from Liverpool, struck 
by the Vesta, 40 miles off Cape Race, 
Newfoundland, in a fog, and sinks; over 
350 lives lost............ Sept. 27, 1854 I 
Collins line steamer Pacific leaves Liver- 
pool for N ew York with 240 persons on 
board and is n
ver heard from 
Sept. 23, 18;)6 
Frf>nch steamer Le Lyonnais sunk off 
Nantucket by collision with the bark Adri- 
atic
' 2GO lives lost........ Nov. 2, 1856 
Steamship Tempest, Anchor line, 150 
persons on board, never heard from after 
leaving port.............. Feb. 2G. 1857 
Steamship Louis'iana, from New Or- 
leans to Galveston, burned near Galves- 
ton; fifty-five lives lost.... !\Iay 31, 1857 
Steamer J. 1Y. HarTÍs sunk in collision 
with steamer 11letropolis in Long Island 
Sound; fourteen lives lost.. . Aug. 8, 1857 
Steamer Central 
!merica, from Havana 
to New York, springs a leak in a heavy 
storm, Sept. 8; 100 persons are taken 
off by a passing vessel, Sept. 12, and soon 
after she sinks, carrying down over 400 
persons...... ............Sept. 12, 1857 
American ship Pomona, Liverp(\
l to 
N ew York, wrecked on Blackwater Bank, 
the master mistaking the Blackwater for 
the Tuskar Jight; only twenty-four out of 
419 persons saved 
night of April 27-28, 1859 
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Steamship Indian, from Liverpool to bJ'" collision about 45 miles from Queens- 
Portland, strikes on Seal Ledge, about 6.') town; twenty-seven lives lost 
miles east of Halifax, and breaks in two Dec. 31, 1875 
amidships; twenty-four lives lost Loss of twelve American whaling ships 
Nov. 21, 1859 Ïn Arctic ice, reported by whaling bark 
American emigrant vessel Luna wrecked Florence,,' about 100 lives lost 
on rocks off Barfieur; about 100 lives lost Get. 12, 187G 
l;'eb. 19, 18ßO British ship Circassian stranded on 
New mail steamer II llngarian wrecked Bridgehampton Beach, L. 1.; twenty-eight 
near Cape Sable, N. S.; all 011 board lives lost............ . . . . . .Dec. 29, 187ß 
(205) lost..... .night of :Feb. ID-20, 18GO American steamer George OroìJL1cell 
Stcamer Oanadian strikes on ice-field stranded off Cape St. J\lary's, Newfound- 
in Strait of Belle Isle, Newfoundland, and land; thirty lives lost..... .Jan. 5, 1877 
founders in half an hour; thirty-five lives American steamer George 11'ashillg- 
lost...................... .June 4, 18G1 ton stranded off J\iIistaken Point, New- 
British mail steamer Anglo - Saxon foundland; twenty-five lives lost 
wrecked in a dense fog on reef off Cape Jan. 20, 1877 
Race, Newfoundland; about 237 out of American sllip George Green stranùed 
44G lives lost............ April 27, 18(;3 Ileal' Dartmouth, England; twenty-four 
Steamer Constitution wrecked on Cape lives lost.... .......... . . . ..Jan. 22, 1877 
I..ookout shoals; forty lives lost AmeJ'ican steamer Leo hurned 83 miles 
Dec. 25, 18ß5 south of Tybee light, Georgia; twenty- 
Steanwr Evening Sta'r, from New York three lives lost.. .. .. ... . .April 13, 1877 
to New Orleans, founùers at sea; about United States sloop-of-war Huron 
250 lives lost.............. Oct. 3, 1866 wrecked on coast of North Carolina; about 

teamship Oily of Roston, Inman line, 100 Ih.es lost.. .. . ....... . . Nov. 24, ]877 
177 person" on board, never IleaI'd from Rtf'amf'r Jirfro]Jolis wrepked on North 
after leaving port....... .Jan. 28, ]870 C:uolina coast; ahout IOU lives lost 
Steamer l'arzma, New York for Galvpsa .Tan. 31, 1878 
ton, founders off Florida coast with thir- AmprÏcan stf'amf'r Emily B. ,C;;:oudrr 
ty-six passengers anù all the ('rpw P,,{Cf'pt foun<1f'rs ofT Cape Hatteras, N. C.; thirty- 
five.......................Oct. 20, 1870 pig-lIt Jiyes 10st............Df'c. 10, 1878 
Steamer [(ensingfon eol1ides with bark Thirteen AllH'rif'nn fishing schooners 
Tem]Jlar off Cape Hatteras; hoth wrecked founder off Gporgp's Rank, Newfound- 
and many lives 10st.......Jan. 27, 1871 land; I441ives 10st......Ff'b. 12-16, 187D 
Staten Island ferry-boat 1Vestfielcl ex- Anwriean fltf'anwr (llwmpion wre('ked 
plodes at Ne"T York; 100 lives lost, 200 in ('ollision with fillip Lady Octavia, 15 
persons injurpd........... .July 30, 1871 Juiles from Delawarf' ligllt-ship; thirty- 
Steamer .Ueti8 sunk in col1ision on Long one lÏVf'S lo
t............. . Nov. 7, I87!) 
Island Sound; fifty IhTes lost .American stf'amer N anYl.rJanset wreck- 
Aug. 30, 1872 ed in collision l1f'ar Corn tif'ld Point shoal, 
Steamer JlIi8S0'llr'i, from New York to I.ong Islan(l Sound; twenty-seyen 1ÏVf'S 
Havana, burned at sea; thirty-two lives lost.................... .June 11, 1880 
lost...................... . Oct. 22, 1872 American steamer F{eawallhaka burn- 
'Vhite Rtar steamer Atlantic strikes on ed off 'Vard's Island, N. Y.: twenty-fonr 
1\larr's Rock, off Nova Scotia; 547 lives lives lost................. .June 28, 1880 
lost out of 976. . . . . . . . . . . . . A priI 1, 1873 Amf'rican steamer F{an Salvador lost 
French stpamer 1'ille dlt Ham'e, from at sea while making a trip from Honduras 
New York to Havre, sunk in sixteen min- to Cuba; twenty-nine lives lost 
utes in mid-ocean by collision with ship August, 1880 
Loch Earn; 230 lives lost out of 313 Steamer Oity of l' era (Yruz founders off 
Nov. 2
, 1873 Florida coast; sixty-cight lives lost 
American steamer City of 1raco hurned Aug. 29, 1880 
off Galveston bar; fifty-three liveR lost Steamer Bahama foundf'TS betwef'n 
Nov. 9, 1875 Porto Rico and Xew York; tWf'nty livf's 
American sllip Harvest Queen ,vre
ke(l lost....................... Ji'eb. 4, ] 882 
4;)() 
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Thirty-fiye wrecks during a storm off 
Newfoundland. . . . . . about Dec. 19, 1882 
Six Ame1'Ïcan schooners founder off St. 
George's bank; seventy-six lives lost 
Kovember, 1883 
American steamship City of Columbus 
wrecked on DeviI's Bridg<', off Gay Head 
light, 1\1as8.; ninety-nine lives lost 
.Jan. 18, 188-! 
Belgian 'Yhite Cross line steamship 
ÐaJlipl Steinman struck on rock off Sam. 
b1'0 Head, N. S.; 131 lives lost 
April 3, 1884 
Three American schooners lo
t at sea 
bptween Gloucester and St. George's Bank; 
forty-two lin's lost........ Dec. 20, 188
 
Cunard steamer Oregon, from I..i\'erpool 
to New York, I'un into by an unknown 
schoOlwr, 18 miles east of Long Island; all 
thp passengers (G31) and crew (20'>) 
taken off in safety, the ship sinking 
eight honrs afterwards.. . .J\farch 14, IS8G 
Three Atlantic steamers stranded in one 
day: the Persian Jlonarch on the Portland 
breakwater. the Cunard steamer Pat'ouia 
on High Pine Ledge, J\lassaclmsetts Ray, 
and tl1e Beaver line steamer Lake H urnu 
on Maùame Island, 7 miles below Qnpbpc; 
pa(.h owing to l1Pa vy fog.... Get. 2n, 1 
8G 
Gprman ship E1i::;'oùdh strandpd near 
Dam Keek J\lills, Ya.; twpnty-two lh'es 
lost. .. .. . .. . .. . . .. . .. . .. . ..Jan. 8, lSR7 
AnwrÏran sloop yacht Mystf'1'lI, on a 
plpasure trip, eapsizes ofT TIarrpl1 Islam1, 
Jamaiea Bay, N. Y.; twent
'-fin' li\'es lost 
.July 10. 1RR7 
American ship ...4.1frril n. F
J1Oll" st.randpd 
eft' coast of Ireland; thirty li\'ps lost 
.Tan. 4, 1RRR 
Rtea11lpr ri.
r(l!1(l, fr0111 New York to 
ITa\'ana, rnn int.o by Rehoonpr Corlldiu8 
Jlargravc8 near Barn(>gat light, N. J.; 
hoth ves-;els sink within seven minutes; 
about Revpnty lives lost.... Oct. 2D, 18DO 
'Yard line steamer City of Alexandria, 
from Havana to New York, ùurned at sea; 
thirty lives lost............ Nov. 2, 18û3 
Steamer .Jason wr(>cked off Cape Cod, 
:Mass.; twenty liveR lost.... Dec. G, 1893 
UnÏtpd States corvette ](earsarge 
wrecked on Roncardo repf, about. 200 miles 
northeast from Bluefield, Kicaragua 
Feb. 2, 1804 
United States battle-ship 11laine blown 
up in Havana Harbor, Cuba 
Fpb. Hi, 1808 
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United States torpedo - boat 1Vinslow 
disabled ùy shore batteries off Cardenas, 
Cuba; rescued by other vessels 
l\lay II, 1898 
United States blockading fleet destro,ys 
Spanish fleet oft' Santiago, Cuba 
July 3, 18!J8 
Spanish battle-ship Jlaria Tercsa, sunk 
in battle ofT Santiago and afterwards 
raised, abandoned in a gale off San Salva- 
dor while en route to 1\"ew York 
Nov. 1, 18D8 
Steamers Portland and Pentagoet lost 
with all 011 board (about 180), and nearly 
200 other ves::;els wrecked (loss of life 
about 200), in great storm on Korth At. 
Inntic coast............Nov. 2G-27, 18nS 
Steam ferry-boat Chicago sunk in col. 
lision with steamer City of ,A..ugllstn in 
New York Harbor......... . Oct. 31, 180t) 
British steanH'r Ariosto wrecked near 
Cape Hnttel'as, N. C., twenty-one drowned 
Dec. 24, 18
m 
Pacific Ocean, efc.-Jl1drpendence wreck. 
ed on l\Iargaretta 1slan<1, off coast of 
Lower California, thp yessel taking fire; 
140 personR drowned or bnrned to death, 
a few escaping with great suffering on a 
barren shore............. . Feb. 16, 18.33 
Explosion of stpamboat Gazelle at Cane. 
mah, Or.; twenty-one killeù and many 
wounded. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . April 8, 18.34 
Steamboat Spc'/"etm7/, crossing Ran Pablo 
Bay from Ran Francisco to Petaluma, 
bursts Iwr boiler; more than fifty livps 
lost.....................April 15, 18.34 
Rteamer N ortltc1"ll('r wrpcked on a I'ock 
near Capp 
fpn(locino. l)f>t\vPPI1 Ran Fran- 
cisco and Oregon; thirty-pight lh'(>s lost 
Jan. Û, ISGO 
Amcrican yessel ()nf'irla run down by. 
Peninsular and Oripntal stean1f>r Bomba!!, 
oir Yokohama; about 11;3 Ii ,'es lost 
Jan. 24, 1870 
American steamer Pacific colli(les, 30 
miles soutlnvest of Cape Flattery; 2:)G 
lives lost.................. Nov. 4, 187;) 
American schooner RUllshine stranded 
near Cape Foulweather, Or.: twenty livps 
lost........... ....... .. . . Nov. 18, 1875 
American hark Mallevillc stranded on 
Vancouver Island; ninEteen Ih"es lost 
Ode 10, 1882 
G-ra.ppler hurnpd near Bute Inlet, Van- 
couyer Island; about seventy }i\"es lost 
about 
Iay 3, 1883 
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...t\merican scbooner Flying Scud, bound about 33 miles from Buffalo; about 170 
for li.adiak, Alaska, never heard frolU; live::ì lost................. . Aug. 9, 1841 
hventy-four persons on board Steamer Phæll:ix burned on Lake l\Iichi- 
November, 1886 gan, 15 lniles off Sheboygan; about 240 
American schooner Harvey Jlills found- lives lost, mostly emigrants from Holland 
ers, 60 miles southwest of Cape Flattery, Nov. 21, 1847 
\\'ash.; twenty-three lives lost Stealner Anthüny 1Vaync, from San- 
Dec. 14, 1886 dusky to Buffalo on Lake Erie, explodes 
American bark Atlantic stranded at ell- her boiler aud sinks; thirty-eight killed or 
trance to Golden Gate, Cal.; twenty-seven missing................. .April 27, 1830 
lives lost.... . . . . . . . . . . . . . .Dec. 17, 1886 Steamer Griffith, from Erie to Cleve- 
American ship St. Stephen, from Port land, burned; only thirty or forty out of 
Townsend to San Francisco, founders at 330 lives saved.. . . . . . . . . . . June 17, 1830 
sea; twenty-seven lives lost. .April, 1887 Steamer Atlantic collides with pro- 
British bark Abercorn stranded on Da- peller Ogdensburg on Lake Erie and sink" 
mon's Point, north of Gray's Harbor, in half an hour; 250 lives lost 
\Vash.; twenty-two lives lost. Jan. 30,1888 Aug. 20, 1852 
.t\merican ferry-boat Julia explodes her Steamer E. It. Oollins, from Sault Ste. 
boiler at South Vallejo, Cat; thirty lives :Marie to Cleveland, takes fire on the lake 
lost.................... .Peb. 27, 1888 and is burned; twenty-tlllee lives lost 
American bark Ohio stranded near Point Oct. 8, 1834 
Hope, Alaska.; twenty-five li \Tes lost Steamer Northern Indiana burned on 
Oct. 3, 1888 Lake Erie; over thhty lives lost 
United States steamers Trenton anù July 17, 18.36 
Vandalia wrecked, and the Nipsic strand- Steamer Niagara burned on Lake l\lichi- 
ed, in a storm at Apia, Samoan Islands; gan; sixty to seventy lives lost 
fifty-one lives lost. In the same storm the Sept. 24, 183G 
German steamers rtdler and Eber are American steamer Lady Elgin sunk in 
wrecked, with a loss of ninety-six lives coHision with schooner ..1ugustus on Lake 
l\larch 16, 1889 l\lichigan; of 385 persons on board, 287 
American steamer Alaskan founùers lost, including Herbert Ingram, 1\1. P., 
at sea between Aslona, Or., and San founder of the Illustrated London N elOS, 
Francisco; twenty-six lives lost and his son. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . Sept. S, 18GO 
l\lay 13, 1RR9 Steamer Sea Bird burned on Lake 
Ship Elizabeth wrecked at entrance to l\Iichig'an; 100 lives lost.... April 9, 18G8 
San Francisco Harbor; eighteen lives lost Steamer Hippocampus wrecked in Lake 
Feb. 22, 1891 :Miehigan; many lives lost.. Sept. 8, 18G8 
United States squadron destroys Span- American steaUlPr Equinox founders on 
ish squadron in l\lanila Bay, Philippine Lake l\1ichigan, 8 miles off Point Au 
Island':!, Spanish loss about GOO kil1ed or Sable; hvellty-six lives lost. . Sept. 9, 1875 
wounded. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .l\Iay I, 1808 American steamer Eft. Cla'ir burned on 
Steamer ChilJ..:at cast away off Eureka I.lake Superior, near Fourteen l\Iile Point 
Harbor, Cal., ten lives lost. . April 4, 1890 July 9, 1876 
United States cruiser Yosemite wrecLæd Americ
n steamer Alpena founders on 
off the island of Guam.... Nov. 13, 1900 Lake l\Iichigan; sixty lives lost 
Pacific mail steamship Oity of Rio Oct. 16, 1880 
Jalteiro wrecked off Fort Point, Cal. Nortl1\vest transit service steamer A.sia 
Feb. 23, 1901 founders between Ontario aud Sault Ste. 
Steamer 1Valla lralla sunk in collision l\Iarie; about ninety-eight lives lost 
with an unknown French s11ip off Cape Sept. 14. 1882 
l\lendocino; twenty-seven lives lost American steamer J.[ anistee founders 
Jan. 2, 1902 off Eagle IIarbor, Lake l\1ichigan; thirty 
Great Lakes.-Steamboat 1Vashington lives lost................ .Nov. 14, 1883 
takes fire on Lake Erie, near Silver Creek; ilritish steamer A.lgoma stranded on 
forty to fifty lives lost.... June 1G, 1838 south 8hol"e Isle Royal, Lake Superior; 
Stfamboat Erie burned on Lake Erie forty-eight lives lost..... .Nov. 7, 188:5 
4;;2 
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American steamer Champlain burned Stpamer E(ltcanl Batp8 collapses 1\vo 
off }'ishennan's Island, Lake l\lichigan; boiler flues; twenty-eight killed 
twenty-two lives lost.. . . . . . June 17, 1887 Aug. 12, 1848 
American steamer rernon founders on Twenty-three steamboats with their 
J..Jake :Michigan; forty-one lives lost cargoes burned at St.. Louis 
Oct. 29, 1887 l\Iay 17, 1849 
Steel steamer Trestern Reserve breaks Steamer Louisiana explodes at New Or- 
in two on Lake Superior; twenty-six per- leans; sixty killed, eighty injured, and 
so
s drowned..............Rept. 1,1892 twelve missing............Nov. 15, 1849 
Propeller lïocoken ashore off Long Steamer Anglo-Xonnan explodes at New 
Point, Lake Erie; fourteen lives lost Orlea.ns: seventy-five to 100 killed, wound- 
Oet. 14, 1893 cd, or missing. . . . . . . . . . . . . . Dec. 13, 1850 
PropelJer Dean Richmond founders off Eight steamboats destroyed by fire at 
Dunkirk, Lake Erie; twenty-three lives New Orleans; thirty-seven lives lost 
10st.......................Oet. 14,1893 Feb. 4,1854 
Propel1ers Philadelphia and AJbal1Y col- Steamer Caroline burned at the mouth 
Hde off Point Aux Barques, Lake Huron; of the 'Vhite River; forty-five lives lost 
twenty-four lives lost..... .Nov. 7, ISD3 l\Iarch 5, 1854 
Steamer Niagara founders in Lake Erie; Steamer PCl1l7sylrania bursts her boiler 
sixteen lives 10st...........Dec. 5, I8D9 80 miles below 1\lemphis; about 100 lives 
}'Iississippi Rivcr.-Steamhoat Brandy- lost..................... .June 13, 1858 
'lcine burned near l\lemphis; about 110 Steamer P'rincess explodes boiler and 
lives lost.................. April 9, 1832 ùurns near Baton Rouge; twC'nty-five kill- 
Steamer Rob Roy explodes nflar Cohnn- ed. tIlirty-five injured....... Feb. 27, 1859 
bia; about twenty lives lost . June 9, 1836 Steamer Ben. 11,7. Lrwis bursts boiler at 
Steamer Ben Sherrod, racing wit.h Cairo; fifty lives lost... .June 24, 1860 
steamer Prairic, takes fire 30 miles beloW' Steamer JIiami explodes boners, burns, 
Natcl1ez; Ii5 lives lm;t.. . . . . )lay 9, 1837 and Rinks; 150 HvC's lost. . . . Jan. 30, 1866 
Stpamer Dubuque explodes near Bloom- Stpamer Stonclca.ll burned bC'low Cairo; 
ington, 'Yis.; twenty-six lives lost 200 Ji,'es lost...... . . . . . . . .O<,t. 27, 1860 
Aug. 15, 1837 StC'anwr T. L. 11 eGill burned; fiftY-flight 
Steamer Monmouth coIlidC's with -Trrl1- lives lost................ .Jan. 14, 1871 
ton, in tow of stC'amer 11'a.rTcn, near Steamer H. R. 
4rthllr explodes: eighty- 
Prophe1 I!'land, anc1 sinks; of 4f10 emigrant seven liyes Im:;t.......... . . Jan. 28, 1871 
Creek [ndians. 234 perish....Oct. 29, 1837 Steamer Occanus c-,.,;:plodes; forty Jives 
Steamer General Brou;n explodes at 10st......................April 11, 1872 
Helena; sixty killed and injured Steamer George IT'olfe explodes: thirty 
Nov. 25, 1838 lives lost.... .......... .. . . Aug. 
3, 1873 
Steamer Edna coJIapses flue
 near nlOuth Steamer Goldrn City burnf'd near 1\le111- 
of 1\1issouri; thirty-three lives lost pItis: twpnty Ih-es lost. . . .l\larch 30, 188
 
June 2R, 1842 
teamer Robert E. lJce burned 30 miles 
Steamer Eliza strikes on snag 2 miles below Vicksburg; twenty-one lives lost 
helow mouth of the Ohio and sinks; Sept. 30, 188
 
thirty to forty lives lost... . Oct. 13, 1842 Steampr Yazoo strikes a log 35-mile 
Steamf'r CUpper bursb
 hpr boiler at point abm"e New Orleans. and sinks; nine- 
Bayou Rara, I"a.; twenty killed teen li,"f's lost........... .1\larch 4, 1883 
Sept. 19. 1843 FInes of sh'amer TJa 1fascotfe collapse 
Stpamf'r Sl/rfJll('nlr,çs strikes a snag be- and vessel hnnwd near Crawford's Land- 
low St. Louis; twenty to tltirty dro\Yneù ing, 1\[0.; thirty-four liyes lost 

Tan. 4, 1844 Oct. 5, 1880 
Rteamers ne Soto and Buckeye collide; RteanH'r l\atr tr1ams burned near ('om- 
the latt('r sinks and more tIlan sixty ppr- }11e}"ce Landing; thirty-three )Ï\-es lost 
Rons are drowned.......... Feb. 2R, 1844 Dec. 24, lR88 
Stf'nmf'r Belle of (ylar'ksFill(' run down Steamer Johrt H. Hanna burned oppo- 
hy the Tjollisiana and sunk: more t11an site Plaquemine, La.; twenty-two lives 
thirty drowned............ Dec. 14, 1844 lost....................... Dec. 24, 18SS 
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Steamer H' awassct bUrIH'c1 in the Poto- 
Illac Hiver; scventy-fh'e liYe
 lost 
...'tug. 8, 1873 
Stf'amer Pat Rogers burneù on the Ohio; 
fifty lh'es lost........... . July 2G, 1874 
Steam-)Tacht J1 amie cut in two by 
steamer Garland on the Detroit Rivel:; 
sixteen lives lost......... . July 22, 1880 
Steamer rictvric
 capsized on Thames 
Hiver, Canada; 
oo drowned. . J\Iay 24, 1881 
Steamer 1f"est Point Imrned in York 
River, Va.; nineteen lives lost 
Dec. 2G, 1881 
Steamer Ffciola wrecked in collision on 
the Ohio !liver; fifty-seven lives lost 
.1 uly 4, 1882 
Steamrr lYe H. Gardner burned on the 
Tombigbee niver, 3 miles b('low Gainesville, 
Ala.; twenty-one lives lo:;t. .1\[areh 1, 1887 


Steamer Corona explodes; thirty-eight 
lives lost................... Oct. 3, 1889 
Ohio and other .American Rivers.- 
Steamer Benjamin F'ranklin explodes near 
:l\lontgomery, Ala.; twenty-five to thirty 
killed and injured........ J\Iarch 13, 1836 
Boiler of steamer lit oscllc explodes soon 
after leaving her dock at Cincinnati; over 
100 lives lost............ April 25, 1838 
Steamer Shamrock bursts her boiler on 
t he St. La wr('nce River and sinks; sixty- 
eight lives lost............ .July 9, 1842 
Steamer Lucy lValker explodes three 
boilers simultaneously at New Albany, 
1nd.; fifty to sixty killed and ahout twenty 
wounded. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . Oct. 2:3, 184-1: 
Steam pt. Su;allow is broken on a rock 
in the Hudson River, near Athens 
April 7, 1843 
Steamer Tuscaloosa, 10 miles above 1\10- 
bile, bursts two boilprs; about twenty NOTADLE WJ:ECKS AKD SIIIPrI
G DISASTERS 
IN FOHEIGN W ATEHS. 
killed and many injured... .Jan. 28, 1847 
Brig Carrick wrecked in a gale in the 
St. Lawrence; 170 emigrants perish 
1\Iay 19, 1847 
Steamer Talisman collides with the 
Tempest on the Ohio between Pittsburg 
and St. Louis; more than 100 lives lost 
Nov. 19, 1847 
Boilers of steamer Blllo Ridge on the 
Ohio Hi vel' explode; thirty lives lost 
Jan. 8, 1848 
Steamer On;illc Sf. Johns burned near 
,l\Iontgomery, Ala.; thirty Ii ves lost 
1\1 a r('h 7, 1830 
Steamboat Henry Clay burned on the 
Hudson River; over seventy livef' lost 
July 27, 1832 
BoiJer of steamer Reind('cr in the Hud- 
son e'\:plodes; thirty-eight lives lost, twen- 
ty injured................. Sept. 4, 1832 
Steamer Reind('er bursts a flue at Can- 
nclton, Ind., Ohio River; fifty killed or 
injured.. . . .. .. . . . . . . . .:March 14, 1834 
Steamer Montreal, from Quebec to 1\lon- 
treal, burned; nearly 250 lives lost, mostly 
emigrants..... ........ . . June 2G. IR.>7 
Stean1f>r Mi,çsouri explodeR her boil- 
(TS on the Ohio; 100 lives lORt 
.J an. 30. 1 RGG 
Rteampr At agJ10lia explodeR her hoilers 
on the Ohio River; eighty lin'R lost 
.March 18, 18G8 
Steamers D ,tiled States and ,..4.. In ('rica 
collide in the Ohio River near \Varsaw 
and burn; great Joss of life. .Dec. 4, 1868 
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Atlantic Ocean, Meditel'ranean Sea, etc. 
-English ship Jane and 
Uargaret, from 
Li verpool to N cw York, wrecked near the 
Isle of l\lan; over 200 Ii yes lost 
February, 1837 
GO!;enlOr Penner, from Liverpool to 
America, run down ofl" Holyhead by the 
steamer N oltingham, out of Dublin; 122 
lives lost.. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . Feb. 19, 18..Jl 
Emigrant ship Edmund, with nearly 200 
rasspugers from Limeriek to New York, 
wrecked off the western coast of [reland; 
about 100 lives lost...... Nov. 12, 1830 
Steamship Sf. George, from .Liverpool to 
New York, with 121 emigrants and a crew 
of twenty-nine li'eamen, de
tro;yed by fire 
at sea (the crew and seventy of the pas- 
sengers saved by the American ship Or- 
lando and conveyed to lIa yre) 
Dee. 24, 18'>2 
British steamer City of Glas,qou; sails 
from Liverpool for Philadelphia with 4,)0 
passengers a nd is never heard from 
1\Iarcl1, 18,)4 
Steam emigrant ship rlllsfria, from 
ITamhurg to New York, hurnR in tlw 
mi<l<11e of the AtJaniic Orenn: of !)38 p('r- 
sons on board only sixty-seven are sa "ell 
Sept. 13, IS:>R 
Rritisl1 f\teamship rify of Boston sail'3 
from New York for Liverpool, Jan. 28, 
1870; never since seen; a board, stating 
that she was sinking, found in Cornwall 
Feb. II, 1870 



Atlantic steamer Dcutschland, from 
Bremen to 1\ew York, during a gale, 
wrecked on sand-bank, the Kentish Knock, 
at mouth of the Thames; 157 lives lost 
(many emigrants) .. ....... .Dec. 6, 187.3 
Bark ponema collides with the steam- 
ship State of Florida about 1,200 miles 
from coast of Ireland; both vessels sink; 
only thirty-five out of 180 persons saved 
.April 18, 1884 
Wright, CARROLL DAVIDSON, statis- 
tician; born in Dunbarton, N. 11., July 25, 
1
40; received an academic education; 
member of the :Massachusetts Senate in 
1872-73; chief of the bureau of statisties 
of labor for )lassachusetts in 1873-88; 
United States commissioner of labor in 
18S3-1Ð02; completed the 11th census of 
the United States in 18Ð3-Ð7; professor of 
statistics and social economics in the Co- 
lumbian University in lÐOO; lecturer at 
Harvard, IÐOI; president of Clark Uni- 
versity in I!JO
; and member anll recorder 
of the anthracite strike cOlllmi
sion in 
IH02. He wrote The Factory System of 
the United States (United States Census 
[{('port fOt' 1880, vol. ii.); '1'he llelation of 
J>oftÏtical Economy to the Labor Qucstion; 
History of H1'(t.w's and Prices in ][assa- 
chusetts, 1752-1888.. 'l'he Industrial Evolu- 
tion of the United States
' History and 
Growth of the United States Censlls, etc. 
Wright, ELlzrR, journalist; born in 
South Canaan, Conn., Feb. 12, 1804; 
graduated at Yale ColJege in 1826; was 
Professor of l\Tathematics and Natural 
Phi10:-;opI1Y in \\'eRtern Reserve College in 
18
n-33; and secretary of the American 
Anti-
lavery Society in ] 83:
. He was edi- 
tor of Human Rights in 18:34-33, and the 

'lnti-s7avery ,
[ag([zine in 1837-3R; Jlas8a- the Port Ho,yal expedition he command- 
ehusetts A boliti01l;st in 1H:{!); and Daily ed a brigade. In Fehruary, 186
, he was 
Ohronotype in 184.,}; waR commissioner of in the expedition that captured Fernan- 
insurance for 1\Tassachusetts in 18:>8-üü; dina, Fla., and commanded a division in 
wrote an introduction to \Vhittiel"s Poems; the attack on Secessionville, S. C., in June, 
and Sal'ings Banks IJife Insurance, etc.; 1862. Tn.J uly he waR assigned to the 
contributed to tIle Lit7rmtic Jlonthly.. and Department of tlle Ohio, and command- 
publislwd several anti-slavf'ry pamphlets. ('d the 1st DiviRion, üth ('orp
, in the Army 
H(' dipd in 1\Iedford. 
Ia
R., Nov. 22, IRS.'). of the Potomae at Gpftyslmrg. _\ft('r Gpn- 
Wright, FRAKCES, r('former; horn in era I Sedgwiek's d('ath he wa
 in commantl 
Dundee, Scotland, R<,pt. G, I7!)!); travell('d of thp Gth Corps, which hp l('d in tIw 
in the UnÍtpd Rtatf's in 1818-20 and again Richmond campaign until .Tnly, IRG-t, when 
in 1823; and purchaspd in tIle latter year he was SPIlt to the r1ef(>ne(' of the national 
2,000 acres of land in Tennessee, where she eapital, and afterwards (August to Decem- 
established a colony of f'mancipated slaves. bel') was engaged in the Sh('uandoah cam- 
She lectured extensively on slavery and paign. He was wounded in the battle 
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established what were called "Fanny 
\Vright" societies. She published ricu.
s 
on Hocicty ((Iul ,Maniw1"s in America, etc. 
She died in Cincinnati, 0., Dec. 14, 1852. 
Wright, HE
RIETTA CHRISTIAN, RU- 
thoI'; born in the United States; writes 
mostly for the young. Her publications 
include Golden Fairy Series
' Children's 
.'-;tories of .!mcrican Progress; Children's 
Stories of the Grcat Scientists, etc. See 
DEPENIJE.NT CHILDREN, CAnE OF. 
Wright, HORATIO GOU"ERKEUR, mili- 
tary engineer; born in Clinton, Conn., 
"'.\Iarch ß, 18
0; graduated at \Yest Point in 
1842, remaiuing two years as assi:::.tant 
Professor of Engineering. He was made 
brigadier-general of volunteers in Septem- 
ber, 1801, and major-general in July, 1862. 
He was chief engineer of Heintzelman's di- 
vision at the battle of Bull Run, and in 
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of Cedar Creek; was in the final military settled in Bloomington, Ind.; admitted to 
operations which ended with the surren- the bar in 1829 and began practice in 
del' of Lee. He was brevetted major-gen- Rockville, Ind.; member of Congress in 
eral, United States army, in J\larch, 18G5; 1843-45; gO\Ternor of Indiana in 1841)-.37; 
promoted brigadier-general and chief of minister to Prussia in 1857-61; and a 
engineers June 30, 1871); and was retired United States Senator from J\larch, 1862, 
1\larch 6. 1884. He died in \Yashington, to January, 18G3. In the latter year he 
D. C., July 2, 1899. was a second time made minister to Prus- 
Wright, tTA
IES, photographer; born in sia. He died in Berlin, Germany, l\lay II, 
England; 'was a photographer for the 1867. 
British war office in the Crimean 'Val'; Wright, J\IARCUS JOSEPH, military 
came to the United States in 18GI, and officer; born in Purdy, Tenn., June 5, 
during the Civil 'Var was employed by 1831; received a. common school educa- 
the United States 'Val' Department in con- tion; studied law and engaged in practice; 
nection with the Army of the Potomac in served in the Confederate army during 
the same capacity as he had formerly the Civil 'Var; was lieutenant-colonel of 
served in the British army. After the the 154th Tennessee Infantry; promoted 
war he invented a method of photograph- brigadier - general in 1862; and was 
ing on wood which became of benefit to wounded at the battle of Shiloh. He was 
wood-engravers. For many years he was author of Life of Gen. 1Vìnfield Scott,. 
employed in his special work by the prin- Life of Gov. 1Yilliam Blount,. History of 
cipal publishing firms of New York City. McNairy County, Tenn.
' and about fifty 
He died in Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 4, 181)3. biographies of Confederate generals; part 
Wright, SIR .TAMES, colonial governor; author of llemoirs of Robert E. Lee, and 
born in Charleston, S. C., about 1714; was Library of AmC1"ican History,. and a con- 
admitted to the bar and practised in his tributor to various magazines. 
native city; was made lieutenant-gov- Wright, REBECCA J\ICPUERSON, spy; 
ernor and chief-justice of South Carolina, born near 'Vinchester, Va.. Jan. 31, 1838. 
)]ay 13, 17GO; became royal governor of On Sept. 16, 18G4, General Sheridan sent 
Georgia in 17G4, and was the last repre- her a message which was carried in the 
fo;f'ntati,.e of the King to administer the mouth of a negro. It contained these 
affairs of that colony. His policy was words: "Can you inform me of the posi- 
aC'C'eptable to the people until he tried to tion of Early's forces, the number of di- 
enforce the provisions of the Stamp Act. 'Visions in his army, and the strength 
The English vessel Speedwell arrived at of all or any of them, and his prohable 
Savannah with the stamped paper, Dee. or reported intentions? Have any more 
5, 17G6. The "Liberty Boys" endeav- troops arrived from Richmond. or are any 
ored to destroy this paper, but it was more coming or reported to be coming?" 
placed in Fort George, on Cockspur Island. Upon the information received from her 
Two years later the governor dismissed Sheridan planned the assault npon 'Vin- 
the Assembly after accusing it of insur- chester. She was appointed a clerk in the 
rectionary conduct. In June, 1775, he United States Treasury Department in 
tried to communicate with a number of 18G8; and married \Villiam C. BonsaI in 
British war-ships which had arrived at 187I. 
Tybee, but he was taken prisoner by Wright, SILAS, legislator; born in Am- 
.Toseph Habersl1am. J..ater he eseaped and herst, J\fass., J\:1ay 24, 171)5; hegan husiness 
1 eaC'hed the man-of-war Scarborough. life as a lawyer at Canton. N. Y., in 

nhsequent1y he rf'turIH'd to England. 11nt 1819; became a member of tIle State Sen- 
in 1770, wllPn the British held Sanmnah. ate in 1823; was a Representative in Con- 
he was ordered to resume Ids officp. He gress, lR27 - 21); advocated a protective 
]Iennanently retired to England at tlw ta.riff; was comptrollC'r of Ow State of New 
close of the war; was created a baronet York. 182!)-33; United States Senator, 
in December, 1772. He died in London. 1833-44; supported Jackson in l1is war 
England, Nov. 20, 1785. . against the United States bank; opposed 
Wright, JOSEPH ALBERT, governor; the extension of slavery; was chosen gov- 
horn in \Yashington, Pa., April 17, 1810; f'rnor of New York in 1844, and at th
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close of his term of oflìce retired to pri- rendered ineffectual by the popular op- 
vate life, Ileal' Canton, K. Y., where he position. See OTIS, JAMES. 
died, Aug. 27,1847. Wu Ting-Fang, diplomatist; born in 
Writs of Assistance. An illicit trade Hsin-hui district of Kwangtung, China; 
with the neutral ports of St. Thomas and received a classical and English educa- 
Eustatius, and with the French islands- tion in Canton; studied law in England 
uuder flags of truce to the latter, granted in 1874-77, and was called to the English 
by colonial governors, nominally for an ex- bar; returned to China by way of the 
change of prisoners, but really as mere Lnited States; became director of the Kai 
covers for commercial transactions-\vas I)ing Railway Company, and built the first 
carried on some time by the Northern railway in China; was the first secretary 
colonies. Of this the English merchants of the embassy of peace to Japan in 1895, 
complained, and Pitt issued strict orders and later plenipotentiary for exchanging 
for it to be stopped. It was too profitable ratifications of the treaty. In 1897-1902 
to be easily suppressed. Francis Bernard, he was envoy extraordinary and minister 
who was appointed goyernor of J\Iassachu- plenipotentiary to the United States, 
setts Aug. 4, 1760, attempted the strict where he made himself exceedingly popular 
enforcement of the laws against this trade. in official and social circles, and was re- 
Strenuous opposition was aroused in Bos- called to become a minister of commerce. 
ton, and the custom-house officers there He was tIle author of many articles on 
applied to the Superior Court to grant China in American magazines. See 
them writs of assistance, according to CHINESE-A:MERICA
 RECIPROCITY. 
the J
nglish exchequer practice-that is, Wyandot (modern Wyandotte) Ind- 
warrants to search, when and where they ians, a tribe of the Iroquois family; ongl- 
plea
ed, for smuggled goons, and to call naIly named Tionontates or Dinondadies, 
in others to assist them. Thomas Hutchin- and settled on the shores of Lake Huron, 
son was the chief-justice, and fayored the where they cultivated tobacco to such an 
measure. The merchants employed Oxen- extent that the French called them Tobacco 
bridge Thatcher and James Otis-the for- Indians. After being nearly destroyed by 
mer a Jending law practitioner and the the lroquois they moved to Lake Superior, 
latter a young barrister of brilliant tal- and subsequently, by reason of disaster
 in 
ent
-to oppose it. The people ('ould n0t war, to J\1ichilimackinac, Detroit, and 
brook RllCh a Ry
tem of pptty oppression, Sandusky. In 1832 they sold their lands 

nd there wa
 mnch excitement. Their in Ohio to the United States government 
legality wa
 questioned before a court and remoyed to K.anRas, settling at the 
held in the old Town Hall in Boston. The junction of the Kansas nnd :l\IissourÌ 
advocate for the crown (1\11'. Gridley) ar- rivers. To a small band which remain- 
glled that, as Parliament was the su- ed near Detroit the British government 
preme legislature for the whole British assigned the Huron reseryation on the 
realm, and had authorized these writs, no Det
oit River. In 189ü there were 325 
subject had a right to complain. The \Vyandottes at the Quapaw agency in the 
fiery James Otis answered him with great Indian Territory. See IROQUOIS CONFED- 
power and effect. The fire of patriotism ERACY, THE. 
glowed in every sentence; and when he Wyant, ALEXANDER H., artist; born in 
uttered the word
. "To my dying day I Port 'Vashington, 0.. Jan. 11, 1836; 
will oppose, with all the power and facul- studied in Cnrlsruhe. DUsseldorf, and Lon- 
ties God has given me, all such in
tru- don; opcned a studio in New York City in 
mentfl of slavery on 011P hand and of 1864-: wns elected an associate of the Na- 
yillany on the other," he gave the kpy- ti011a1 Academy of Design in ]868, and an 
note to the concerted action of the English- .Academician in 18ßfL Among his piet- 
American colonies in opposing the obnox- nres are Staten Island from the Jersey 
ious acts of the British Parlinment. .lleadows,. Scene on the Upper Susqu('han- 
"Then," said John Adams, who heard '11 a ,. Port at N eu, Bedford,. A 111 idsumme't' 
Otis's speech, "the independence of the Retrrat,. N e1)) England Landscape: Scene 
colonies was proclaimpd." Very few writs on the Upprr I.Attle lIliami, etc. He died 
Of assistance were issued, and these were in New York City, Nov. 2Ü, 18ü2. 
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Wyatt, SIR FRANCIS, governor; born in 
}-:ngland, presumably in 1575; made gov- 
ernor of Virginia in 1621; brought with 
him a new constitution which allowed 
trial by jury, anllual meetings of the As- 
l:5embly subject to the call of the govcrnor, 
and all former franehises and inllnuni- 
ties. This constitution became the model 
for all later forms of government in the 
American colonit's. He returned to Eng. 
land in 1642, and died in Bexley in 1644. 
Wyeth, JOHN ALLAN, surgeon; born in 
:Marshall county, Ala., J\Iay 26, 1845; 
graduated at the University of Louisiana 
in 1869; assistant demonstrator of anat- 
()my in 1873-74; and prosector to l\lount 
Sinai Hospital, New York, in 1880-07. 
IIp organized and founded the New York 
Polyclinic l\Iedical School and Hospital in 
18S
, the first post-graduate mcdical school 
in the Pnited States; and was its pro- 
f{l8S0r of surgery and president. He 
wrote Text-book on Surgery; Life of Gen. 
X. B. Forrest; etc. 
Wyllys, SAMUEL, military officer; born 
at Hartford, Jan. 15, 1730; graduated at 
Yale ColIegë in 1758; and in 1775 became 
lieutenant-colonel of Spencer's regiment. 
He commanded a regiment at the siege of 
Roston, was appointcd colonel in the Con- 
tinental army in January, 1776, and 
seryerl with much reputation throughout 
the war. He succeeded his father as sec- 
retary of Rtate of Connecticut, which ,post 
he reRigned in 1800. His grandfatl1er had 
also heen secretary of state. The tll1't!e 
held that office ninety-eight years in suc- 
cession. He became a general of militia, 
and was a member of the Connecticut 
A cademy of Arts and Sciences. He died 
in Hartford, Conn., June 9, 1823. 
Wynne, ROBERT .TOlIN, executiye offi- 
cer; born in New York, Nov. IS. 18:>1; 
was a telegrapher in 1870-80: "7 aR 1 1 ing- 
ton correspondent of the Cincinnati Ga- 
zette in 1880-!)2; priyate secretary to the 
Secretary of tlH'.
 Treasury in 18!)2-96; 
corr('<;;pondent of the New York Press in 
180ü-If)02; and fin
t assiRtant postmaster- 
general in I !)()
-04. Tn the Ia Her year he 
was appointed postmaRter-gent!ral 'to suc- 
ceed the late Henry C. l>ayne. 
Wyoming, STATE OF, erected from 
\Vyoming Territory, which was formed by Wyoming Valley, CIVIL 'VAR IN THE. 
act of Congress in 1868 from portions of At the close of the Reyolution scttler" 
Dakota, Idaho, and Utah. The first set- from Connecticut began to pour into the 
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tJement within its borders was made in 
183-1 at Fort Laramie. The first agri- 
cultural settlers were a company of 1\101'- 
mons, in ] R.")3. 'Yhen the territory was 
created, in I
G8, it had only 3,000 white 


STATJ<: SJ<:AL OF WYOMING. 


inhabitants. It was admitted as a State 
in 18!J0, with a land area of 97.575 square 
miles. The Com;titution provides that 
men anù women shall have equal 1"Îght 
to vote. The capital, and largest city, is 
Cheyenne, also the county scat of I..ara- 
mie county. l>opulation in 18!J0, 60,70:>; 
in H>OO, !J2,i,)21. Dce UNITED STATES, 
'VYO.MING, in yol. ix. 


TERRITORL\L GOrERNORS. 


John A. Camphcll.... assumes office. . . .. .... . . . . .. lRfì9 
John 
t Thaver..... " ...............lR75 
.John M. Hovt....... . . .......... ... 1R79 
William Haia........ u ......_........ 1RR
 
F. E. 'Yarren........ " ...............lRR5 
Thomas Moonlight... U ...... ..Jan. 24, 1RR7 
F. E. Warren ....... ...............18S!) 


STATF. GOn-:RXoRS. 


F. E. Warren......... inaugurated........ .Oct. 14, ]890 
Amos W. Barber....,.. .(acting).................. 1H!\2 
John Ii:. Oshorne ... . inaugurated................ 1
93 
Will iam A. Richards............................. lRHá 
De Forest Richards. . . . . .,. .". . . ... .. . . .... ... . ... 1899 
Fenimore Chatterton, acting governor to.. .
ov. 8, 190,1 
UNITED STATES SENATORS 


Name. 


:\0. of Congress. 


Term. 


Francis F.. W" arren. . . . . . .. !'i2d to 5:
d 
.Tosf'ph M. Carey.......... !í2d "51th 
'
aca n t. . . . . . . . . . . " . . . . . . . l'i:1d 
Francis R \Yarren ........ IHth to - 
Clarence D. Clark......... fi4th "- 


1R!H to 1893 
1!-!91 " 1895 


1S!)!> " - 
1895 u _ 



WYOMING VALLEY MASSACRE 


\Yyoming Valley, in Pennsylnn1Ïa, under 
the auspices of the SUHQUEIlANXA SET- 
TI.ERS (q. v.). Pennsylvania denied the 
claim of Connecticut to the valley, and 
asked Congress to appoint a commission 
to hear the claimants by representatives, 
and determine the questions in dispute. 
The conllni
sioners, 
itting at Trenton, de- 
cided against the claims of Conn('cticut. 
The settlers, who believed the decÏ:-Üon 
covered only the question of juri:.;;diction, 
were content, but the authorities of Penn- 
sylvania claimed a right to the soil, and 
would 1101 confirm the land-titles of the 
inhabitants received from the Susquehanna 
Company. Not only so, but measures were 
taken to e
pcl the Connecticut people 
from the valll'y. The most unjust and op- 
presHive measures were employed by civil 
:-.
nd miJitary o1licers there. 
These the people enùured for a while; 
but when, in July, 1784, two young men 
were killed by soldiers in the employ of 
Pennsylvania, the p('ople rose in l'cta1ia- 
tion, led by Co!. .1ohn :Franklin, of Con- 
necticut. Co1. John Armstrong was sent 
(AUgURt) with a eon
iùerable force to re- 
store order in the ntllC'y. All these move- 
ments were directed hy the Pennsylvania 
Assembly, contrary to the general senti- 
ment of the people. The hearts of the peo- 
ple of \Vyoming were strengthened by 
the sympathy of gooù men. The number 
of settlers increaseù, and, defying the sol- 
diers under Armstrong, cultivated their 
lands, and for two years waited for ju
- 
tice. In] 78H they procured the forma- 
tion of their district into a new county, 
which tJ1CY named Lnzerne. Co!. Timothy 
Pickering was sent by the a nthorities of 
Pennf'ylvania to harmonize affairs in that 
cOllnty. lIe succeeded in pal.t, but l'est- 
less 
pirits opposed him, and he became 
a victim to cruel ill-Ì1"eatment. Quiet innulers at \Yint('nnoot's. They were ter- 
"as restored (1788), but disputes about ribly 
H1itt('n by Tories and sa, ages in a 
land-tines in the 'Yyoming Valley con- slwrp fight, and more than oTI(
-half were 
tinued for n('arly fifteen years afterwards. killed. Very soon 2
.3 scalps were in the 
Wyoming Valley Massacre. Among hands of the lmlians. 
the Connecticut settlers in t he "
yoming 
\ few of Ow smitt('n oneR pscapC'd, wit 11 
YalJey were some 8('ot('h and Dutch fami- Colonel Denison. to .Forty Fort. j1l:-;i ahon
 
lips from the 1\[ohawk Vallpy. Allout \\ïlkpHharre. awl Bu1l<'r hiJllsp1f f1('d to 
thirty of tlwm, susp('c!('d of hping Tories, Fort \\ïlkesharre. [n tl1P forlll('r, fami- 
were arrested at the bf'ginning of the war, 1ies for miles arounù had taken shelter. 
and sent to Connecticut for trial. They The night that followed was full of hor- 
w('re rc]easeù for want of evidence, re- I'ors. Prisoners were tortured and 111ur- 
turned to the :i\Iohawk, joined the Tory dereù, and the fugitives ''\'ere in continual 
4.39 


l'artisan corps of Johnson and Butler, 
and waited for a chance of vengeance on 
their persecutors. In June, 1778, a mot- 
ley host of Tories and Indians, under the 
general command of Colonel Butler, gath- 
ered at Tioga, on the Susquehanna River. 
They entered the 'Yyoming Yaney July 2. 
Among them were the vengpful Scotch 
and Dutch. Butler made his headquarters 
at the fortified house of "ïnterllloot, a 
Tory. Two full companies, out of 3.000 
inhabitants, had heen ntÜ;ed in the valley 
for the ContÌIwntal army, and its only de- 
fend('rs were old 1)1('n, brave womell. tender 
youths, and a handful of trained soldiers. 
These, 400 in number, Col. Zebulon But- 
ler, assisted by Colonel Denison, Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Dorrance, and :l\lajor Garratt, 
led up the valley (July 3) to surprise the 
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AN INCIDE
T OF THE MASSACRE. 


{flar of death. Unexpectedly to all, the 
leaders of the invaders offen-d humane 
tflrms of surrender to the inmates of 
Forty .Fort, and they retired to their 
homes in fancied security, while Colonel 
Butler left the vaHey. In disobf'dicnce 
of his commands, the Indians Rpre:Jd over 
f he valley before sunset (July 4), and 
when night fen they began 1 he horrid 
work of plundering, murdering, and burn- 
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THE WYOMIXG MONUMENT. 


ing. The blaze of twenty dweUings lighted 
up the vaHey and the neighboring moun- 
tains at one time. In almost every house 
and every field the murderous work was 
performed. 'Vhen the moon rose, the ter- 
rified survÎ\Tors of the massacre fled to 
t.he 'Vilkesbarre :Mountains anc1 to the mo- 
rasses of the Pocono beyond. In that 
dreadful wilderness called the "Shades of 
Death" many women anrl C'hildren per- 
ished. Those who survived made their 
way eastward until they reached their 
native homes in ConnectiC'lIt. Five miles 
and a half above 'Vilkesbarre. near the 
pleasant village of Troy, stands a monu- 
ment, constructed of hewn blocks of gran- 
i te, erected in commemoration of the slain 
in the battle who were buried at that 
spot. It is 62Yz feet in height. Upon two 
marble tablets are the names of those 
who fell, as far as could be ascertained, 
and also of those who were in the battle 
and suryived. This monument was not 
completed nntil more than sixty years 
after the sad event. See Campbell's Ger- 
trude> of the n'yoming. 
Wythe, GEORGE, signer of t.he Dec- 
laration of Independence; horn in Eliza- 
beth City county, Va., in 172G; was edu- 
cated at the College of 'ViIIiam and JVlary, 
after receiving home instruction. Losing 
his parents in his youth, and having con- 
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WYTHE, GEORGE 


trol of a large fortune, he led a dissipated their tone that the House feared t.hey were 
and extravagant life until he was thirty treasonable and refused to accept them un- 
years of age, when his conduct entirely til they were nlaterial1y modified., He was 
changed. He studied law, and was ad- Professor of Law from 1779 to 1789 in the 
mitted to the bar in 17G7, when he soon Col1ege of \Villiam and 
Iary. He was an 
became very eminent in his profession influential luember of Congrpss from 1775 
for learning, industry, and eloquence. For to ! 777, when he was chosen speaker of 
many years he was a prominent member the Virginia House of Delegates, aud 
of the Virginia House of Burgesses. In was appointed judge of the State high 
17G.!, as chairman of the cOlllmittee ap- 
ourt of chancery. On the reorganization 
pointed by the House of Burgesses, he re- of the court of equity, he was made sole 
ported a petition to the K.ing, a memorial chancellor, aud held the office over twenty 
to the House of Lords, and a protest to years. Later he emancipated his slaves, 
the House of Commons, against the pro- and gave them means for -subsistence. He 
posed Stamp Act, which were so bold in died in Richmond, Va., J1J.ne 8, 1806. 



x. 


x Y Z Letters, popular designation of action of France aroused Ute whole coun- 
a correspondence, made public in 17DS, try. "l\1illions for defence, not one cent 
which nearly resulted in the United States for tribute" beeame a provf'rbial phrasp, 
declaring war against Ii'rance. J...ouis X\TI. JH1ving been originaJIy used, by Charles 
had been overthrown in F'rance, and C. Pinckney, who, after being expplled from 
a reputJIic establishpd in clmrge of the France, was sent had
 as one of the three 
Directory and Council. The French en- envoys. Congress at once ordered an in- 
voys to America, Genpt, Adet, and Fou- crease in the army and navy. Before 
chet, annoyed Presidents 'Vashington and the new ship'3 were ready hostilities had 
Adams excee.dingly by thpir arrogance. actually begun. Commodore Truxton, in 
Then the Frpnch Directory authorized the United States frigate Constellation, 
French war-vessels to seize American mer- captured a French frigate, the Insurgente, 
chantnwn and "detain them for exam- in 'Vest Indian waters, Ff'h. 9, 17!)9, and 
ination:' Fully 1,000 vessels, carrying fought the French frigate 17 f'1l!]f'ance, 
the United States flag, had bpen thUR which, llOwever, escaped during the night. 
stopped in their ('01USe when Adams ap- Gvpr 300 American men-hant vessels 
pointed Pinckney, l\larsha II, and Gerry "ere authorized as prin.t tpprs. The 1"e- 
as a commission to visit France and ne- suIt waR Omt France yieldpll. Talley- 
gotiate a treaty that would save Ameri- rand, the very ministPl' who had flÏctated 
can vessels from further annoyance. The the insults, and whoRe secretary had de- 
commisRion was met in France by three mandf'd the bribe of 1,200,000 franC's, now 
unoffiC'ial agents, who told the American
 disavowed any connection with tIle Frendt 
that Ow Diredory would not liRtell to agents. X, Y. Z, and by order of Napo- 
them un less suitahle hril)p
, amounting to leon, who had assumed the charge of 
$240,000, were giYf'n; and that, if the Frencll affairs, plpdged his government to 
commission were reC'f'Î\Ted, Fntl1C'e would reC'eive any minister the LTnited States 
expect a Joan from the United States, as might Rend. \Vithout consulting his cab- 
Frpneh finances were then at a very low ÎIwt, Adams took t1w reRlwnRiLi1ity of 
ebb. The American envoys indignantly again Rending amlmsRadorR. ThC'Re men 
rejpctf'd these proposals and were onlf'rC'd were well recf'iyed. and onlerR were at 
out of France. They at once pnh]i
l)(>ù once is
n1f'd to Fren('h C'ruisf'l's to refrain 
tlteir report in the United States, but, in- from molesting ve
sf']s of tlw United 
stcad of giving the names of the three States, and a cordial unden;;tanding ùe- 
French agents, they were styled X, Y, tween the two countries bC'gan, which 
anù Z, and the correspondence took its terminated in the cession of Louisiana two 
name from this fact. The disgraceful 
rears later. 



Yachting. The contest for the Amer- 
ica's Cup, under the last challenge by SIR 
THOMAS LIPTON (q. V.), took place ill New 
York Bay in the autulllll of 1901, betweell 
Shamrock II., }'epresenting the Royal 
Ulster Yacht Club of Great Britain, and 
the OolulU bia, representing the New York 
Yacht Club. The first race, Sept. 26, end- 
ed in a fluke, the yachts being unable to 
finish within the time limit, the Oolumbia 
being ahead at the finish. The second 
race, Sept. 28, resulted in a victory for 
the Columbia. In the third attempt, Oct. 
1, the race was calJed off because of the in- 
ability of the )TRchts to finish in time, 
ßhamrock TT. leading. The fourth race, 
Oct. 3, was won by the Oolumbia; and the 
fifth and de('isive one, Oct. 4, was also won 
by the Columbia, which thus kept the 
cm'eted cup in the United States. For 
) revious contests for this trophy, see 
AMERICA'S CUP. 
Yale, ELIHU, 
philanthropist; 
born in New Hayen, 
Conn., April 5, 
1649; was educated 
in England. About 
1678 he went to 
the East Indies. 
where he remainf'd 
tWf'uty years and 
amassed fI large 
estate. He was 
govprnor of Fort 
George there from 
IG87 to IG!)2. :Ur. 
Yale married fI 
native of the East 
Indies, by whom 
he had three 
daughters. He 
'Passed his latter 
days in England. 
where he was mflde 
governor of the 


Y. 


East India Company and a fellow of the 
Royal Society. He remembered his native 
country with affection, and y,:hen the 
school that grew into a coHege was found- 
ed he gave donations to it amounting in 
the aggregate to about $2,000. It was 
given the llame of Yale in his honor. He 
died in London, .Tuly 8, 1721. 
Yale University, the third of the 
higher institutions of learning establish- 
ed in the English-American colonies. 
Such an institution was contemplated by 
the planters SOOll after the founding of 
the New Haven colony, but their Ineaus 
were too feeble, and the project was 
abandoned for a time. It was revived in 
HìU8, and the following year ten of the 
principal clergymen were' appointed trus- 
tees to found a coUege. Thesp held a mef't- 
ing at New Han'n and organized an asso- 
ciation of eleyen ministers, including a 
rector. Not long afterward
 they met. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 


when each minister gave some books for 
a library, saying, "I give these books for 
founding a college in Connecticut." The 
General Assembly granted a charter (Oct. 


SEAL OF YALE UNIVERSITY. 



), 1701), and on Nov. II the trustees 
met at Saybrook, ,vhich they had selected 
as the place for the college, and elected 
Hev. Abraham Piel'son rector. The first 


college building was begun soon after- 
wards. It was finished in 1718, and at 
the" commencement" in September of that 
year it was named Yale College, in com- 
pliInent to Elihu Yale, its 1110st eminent 
benefactor. See YALE, ELIHU. 
This ualne was confined to that college 
building, but iu 1745, when a new 
hal'ter 
was given, it was applied to the whole 
institution. Its laws were printe(l ill 
Latin in 1748, and this was the first book 
printed in New Haven. The govenuuent 
of the college was administered by the 
rector, or president, and ten fellows, all 
of whom were clergymen, until 1792, when 
the governor and lieutenant-governor of 
the State and six senior assistants of the 
council were made fellows ex-officio, 111ak- 
ing the corporation consist of eighteen 
members besides the president. In 1871- 
72 the legislature of Connecticut passed a 
law providing for the substitution of six 
graduates of the college for the six coun- 
cillors, to be selected by the alumni. In 


THE OLD FE
CE AT YALE. 


-- 


student was Jacob Hemmingway, who en- 1887 the college became a university. The 
tered in l\[arch, 1702, and was alone for university has a scientific school (SIlef- 
f;ix months, when the number of students field), museum of natural history, pict- 
was increased to eight, and a tutor was ure-gallery, extensive mineral and geo- 
chosen. The site being inconvenient, in logical cabinets, and a library containing 
1716 it was voted to establish the school over 258,000 volumes, exclusive of pam- 
permanently at New Haven, and the first phlets. In Yale University particular at- 
4G-t 
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tention is gÏ\-en to the Oriental languages, Redding and partly at Round 'ðIountain, 
and its curriculum embraces nearly the Cal. 
whole circle of science and literature. The Yancey, 'VILLIAl\[ LOW
DES, legislator; 
bi-centennial of the university was eele- born in Ogeechee Shoals, Ga., Aug. 10, 
Lrated Oct. 21-23, 1901. 1814; went to Alabama ill )youth, where 
In 1903 it reported 325 professors and he studied law, and entered on its 
instructors; 2,975 students in all depart- practice at :l\Iontgomery. For a while he 
ments; 21,000 graduates; 116 fellow- was engaged in journalism, and served 
ships and scholarships; aud au aggregate in both branches of the Alabama legislat- 
enùowment of $-1,G30,OOO. ure. From 1844 to 1847 he was a member 
Yanan Indians, a family comprising of Congre

. A feryid and fluent speaker, 
the single tribe Yana, formerly occupY- he was an influential politician in the 
ing tracts in Shasta and Tehama coun- Democratic party, and became a leader of 
ties, Cal. They belieyed that their ances- the extreme Pro-sla,-ery party in the 
tors emigrated from the Far East to Cali- South. As early as 18.38 he ad,-ised the 
fornia, and they differed in physical traits organization of committees of safety 
and language from all other Indian fami- all o,-er the cotton-growing States. 
lies in California. In 1884 they had been His speeches did much to bring about 
reduced to thirty-five. living partly at the Civil 'Val'. 
Ir. Yancey reported 
x.-2 G 46.3 
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cal probiiJ'-the fairness and intensity of 
their faith have, since 1851, succeeded in 
giYing direction and control to public 
opinion at the South. :I\Iany of the choicest 
spirits of that class of Southern men are 
pow in Congress, having voted for that 
conference bill, under a sincere misappre- 
hension, in my opinion, as to the true de- 
sign and character of that measure. I 
would deeply deplore making an issue with 
such men - an issue which, whate,'er 
might be the mere personal result, could 
not but inflict a deep alId lasting wound 
on the cause of the South. The only set 
of men in our midst who are now lending 
their energies to produce ::;uch an issue, 
in my opinion, are the Union-lm-ing fogies, 
who expect to rise upon the ruins result- 
ing from a quarrel among 
the States Rights men. 
But I am for a free dis- 
f'ussion of the merits of that 
meaf'ure. T am for a daily 
reckoning of the po
ition of 
the Routh. I t hi-Ilk it pru- 
d('nt to know our latitude 
and longitude, daily - to 
hea,-e the lead hourly, to 
ascf'rtain our soundings- 
and if the Rhip of 
tate has 
been wrongly direeted f'he 
should he put upon the right 
tra<:k at on('e. In this view 
I candidly say that in my 
opinion Quitman and Ron- 
ham were right in voting 
a g a ins t the " conference 
bill." 
By the treaty with France, 
by which the rnited Siates 
acquired the territory of 
which Kansas is a pnrt, the 
government guaranteed in 
the tllÍnl articJe that "the 
inhabitants of the ceded 
territory shall be incor- 
porated in the Vnion of the 

upport of "the conference bill." Such United States, and admitted as soon as 
an issue would at once divide and dÌs- possihle. ae-cording to the principles of 
tract that noble band of Southern Hights the federal Con
titution." etc. 
men wIlO helieve in secession, and have By the Kansas aet. nineteenth sechon. 
('n
r been ready to exel'cise it-upon whom it was proyided that a temporary terri- 
the South NUl alone rely in her greatest torial gO\"('r11111ellÌ should be pre('ÌPù-" anù 
nEed-who though not perhaps a majority, when admitted as a State or States, the 

'et by their eurllPst ae-tion-by their in- Raid Territory. or any portion of the 
mme, 
tellectuaI as('{lndeue.y-their known politi- sllall be rccei\'ed into the Pnion, with or 
4GG 


the Alabama ordinance of secession to the 
convention at :Montgomery, which was 
adopted Jan. 14, 1861. In February foI- 
l lowing he was appointed a Confederate 
('ummissioner to the go,'ernments of Eu- 
rope to obtain the recognition of the Con- 
federate States. lIe entered the Confed- 
(>rate Congress early in 18G2, in which he 
spryed until his death, near l\lontgomery, 
Ala., Jul
T 28, 1863. 
rancry's letter on the admission of Kan- 
sas under the Lecompton constituHon: 


l\10Nl'GOMERY COTTNTY, ALA., 
Jlay 24. 1838. 
Neither am I in favor of making up an 
issue of condemnation of our representa- 
tives in Congress on account of their 
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without slavery, as their constitution may Douglas Democrats, and a few South 
presc1'Ïbe at the time of their aÙlllis
ion." _\mericans. 
The thirty-second section provided that The Kansas conference bill was then 
the people thereof shall be left" perfectly submitted. and passed.. The Democracy, 
free to form and regulate their dome
tic comhined with a few 
outh Americans, 
institutions in their own way-subject and a portion of the Douglas Democrats, 
only to the Constitution of the United carried it through. That bill was, in my 
States." opinion, based on this fundamental error 
The Xational Democratic Cincinnati -that Congress had a 1'Ïght to refuse to 
('OI1Yention of June, IS.3ô. " Resolved, that admit Kansas as a State, unless Kansas 
we recognize the right of the pf'oplp of all would PIIter into a contract with the gen- 
the Territories, including Kansas and Xe- eral gO\'ernment, whereby, in considera- 
braska, acting through the legally and tion of certain land grants, the new State 
fait-I)' expressed will of a majorit.y of would rplease certain powers which are 
actual rpsident
. and whenp"PT the nUIl1- speC'ified in the following proviso: 
bel' of their inhabitants justifips it, to "The foregoing propositions herein of- 
form a conç;titution with or without fere(l arp on the condition that said State 
slavery. and bp admitted into the Union of Kansas shall ne,'er interfere with the 
upon terms of perfect eqU<llity with the primary di!'posal of the lands of the 
other States:' United States. or with any regulation 
The first dallse. sedion 3. artide i,T.. of which Congress may find nece
sary for 
the federal Con
titution preRcrihes that securing the title in 
aid soil to bona fide 
,. new Statf's mar hf' admitted by Con- purdlaSel'R thereof; and that no tax shall 
grf'ss into thi:o; "Cnion." be imposed on landR belonging to the 
Thesf', I belie,-('. are an the rules which United Statps, and that in no case shall 
a Dc-mocrat would look to in coming to a non-resident proprietors be taxed higher 
conclusion on this qupstion; and it sepmc; than residents. Sixth, and that said 
to me clear that when C'onstrued together, State shall neyer tax the lands or property 
he must come to the conclusion, first, that of the United States in that State." 
l,y treaty the inhahitants of Kansas haye The leading press in Alabama which 
a right to he admitted into the Union" as advocates that bill said it was necessary 

oon a
 pos
ibl('. aC'cording to the princi- to make these propositions a condition 
pIes of the federal Constitution," and precedent to admission. because other- 
tllPrefoJ"c that Congress has bound itself wise" the right to tax: and di
pose of the 
to f'xercise its general C'onstitntional dis- public domain would be wholly in the 
cretioll as to arlmitting new States in hands anù at the mercy of the State. if 
1'ayor of an admission of Kansas. she chose to exercise it."-[Collfedcra- 
Second, that the Kansas act has trans- tio11.] 
f(.n'ed to the ppople of Kansas the right One of the ahlpst supporters of that bill 
"to form and regulate their dome"Uc in- in the Rf'uate says: "The COllRequences of 

titutions in their own war. subject onl
T admitting a State without a recognition 
to the Constitution of the rnited States." precpdpnt of the dghts of the United 
and to be admitted as a State. States to the public domain are. in my 
Third, that the National Democratic opinion. the transfer of the useful with 
COl1yention has explicitly recognin'd thi
 the eminent domain to the people of the 
right to admission. The Democracy and State thus admitted without reservation." 
tll(' opposition both conceded the question -[lion. Jeff. Daris.1 
as to numbers, the only issues being, were, Another prominent advocate of that bill 
first, as to whether the Lecompton consti- said in the 
enate, in speaking- of the bill 
tution expressed the will of the ppople; anù the Kansas constitution: " \Ye do not 
and, se('ond, m. to the ad.mission of a slaye aIter that; we accept that part of your 
t-:tate in any <:,yent. rroposition. and we g-i,'e 
'on the ordinary 
The DemocraC'y framed a hin in th(> grant of land. but we will not give yon 
Rpnatp to admit Kansas. It pa
spd that the extra 17,000.000 aC'res that you claim. 
body. and was defeated in the 1 louse by If they will not agrep to thi
. what is the 
a combination of black Hevublicans, of ('onsequence? The bargain is at an end, 
467 
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of course the constitu.tion fails, the ordi- States she succeeded to all the rights of 
nary grant fails, and she is in a territorial sm'ereigllty, jurisdiction, and eminent do- 
condition."-[Hon. Robert Toombs.] main which Georgia possessed at the date 
These extracts show the principles upon oÎ the cession, except so far as this right 
which the conference bill rests, as defined was dimÌnÌ81ll'ù by the public land:::; re- 
by its friends. maining in p(Jssession and under control of 
Kow, as ] have shown that K.ansas is the United 
tates, for the temporary pur- 
entitled to admission" as soon as possible poses provided for in the <Iced of cession. 
consistent with the principles of the Kothing remained to the 'Cuited States 
federal Constitution," it follows that the according to the terms of the agreement 
})rinciples above quoted as ground for her and the legislative acts connected with it 
rejection, unless she accepted the proposi- but the public lands. And if an express 
tion of Congress to be valid, must be "in stipulation had been inserted in the agree- 
accordance with the principles of the fed. ment granting the municipal right of 
eral Constitution." If tlH'Y are not, then sovereignty and eminent domain to "the 
the conference bill is fundamentally an United States, such stipulation would have 
error. been void and inoperative; because the 
I think that I shall be able to show United States have no constitutional ca- 
that it is a fundamental error, by the de- pacity to exercise municipal jurisdiction, 
cision of the Supreme Court of the L"nited sovereignty, or eminent domain within 
Statf's. the limits of a State or elsewhere, except 
The lands in the Territory belong to the in cases in which it is expressly granted" 
general government, as trustee for the (by the federal Constitution). 
States. 'Yhat is called the eminent do- In the opinion of the court, then, it 
'main, is vested in the United States" for seems that neither an act of Congress re- 
the purposes of temporary government" quiring the ap-sent of K.ansas [nor an ac- 
alone. \Vhen the Territory becomes a ceptance of that requirement by Kansas] 
State, the new State succeeds at once to to a disavowal of any right to the emi- 
the rights of eminent domain - anù nent domain mTer the public lands, would 
nothing remains to the Pnited States but operate to confer on Congress any rights 
the public lands. These pl'inciples are not incident to the eminent domain, for such 
new. They hare been ùeclared to be cor- would be "void and inoperatiye." The 
}'ect by thp Supreme Court of the rnited lands helong to the United States. The 
States, in Pollard's Lessee 'I'. Hagan ct sovereign municipal power oypr them be- 
al., 3 Howard's Rep. In that case the longs to thf' States; and no act of Con- 
court say: gress, or assent of Kansas, can alter this 
" \Ye think a proper examination of tllÏs state of things. 
subject will show that the Vnited States J
et us apply these principles to the con- 
ne"er held any municipal sm'ereignty, ference bill. The first and second of the 
jurisdiction, or }'ight of soil, in and to conditions precedent required by Congress, 
the Territory of which Alabama or any of it. is now clear, are "void and inopera- 
the new States were framed, excf'pt for tive" in the opinion of the Rupreme 
temporary purposes, and to execute the Court, hecause I
ansas had no right in the 
trusts created by the acts of the Yirginia public lands. and therefore could no more 
and Georgia legislatures, and the deeds of interfere with their sale by their owner 
the cession executed by them to the United than she could with a sale of his lands by 
States, and the trusts created by the an individual citizen. 
treaty with France, of April 30, 1803, The fourth condition precedent is of 
ceding Louisiana." This decision then the same character, the Constitution of 
places the Territories, as far as this lwin- the rnited States forbidding a State to 
ciple is involved, all on the same footing, tax the property of a non-resident higher 
and the principle applicable to Alabama t11an similar ]H'operty of a resident. See 
is therefore applicable to Kansas. The c:ase of 'Viley v. Parmer, 14 Alabama TIe- 
Supreme Court then say further: "'Yhen ports. 
Alabama was admitted into the Union These questions have all been adjudi- 
on an equal footing with the original cated; and the courts have jurisdiction 
4G8 
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oyer them, and the Constitution of th(
 gated to the United States by the Consti- 
United States prevails over any State en- tution nor prohibited by it to the States 
actment or even constitutional provision are 'rescn7ed to the States rcspectively, or 
on the subject. to the people." The power to tax land 
These ,'iews were relied upon by Con- within its borders is a "reserved right," 
gress when she admitted California. a and any attempt by Congress to force "a 
free-soil State, and at the same time re- grant of such a right by denying the State 
jected her land ordinance; and on these admission unless she yields it, in the face 
principles the Senate Kansas bill was of that treaty stipulation, is in opposition 
hasrd. \Yhy were they so suddenly de- to the spirit and "the principles of the 
parted from in the conference bill? federal Constitution." 
The remaining conditions relate to the It is said, however, that Kansas asked 
taxing powers of the State. too much land and Congress should not 
Xo one contends that Congress can alter have yielded to that request. I agree to 
a constitutional power to tax, in a State this. But the acceptance or rejection of 
constitution. The original thirteen States the lanel ordinance and the admission of 
11ad that power, and were not required to ihe State are two entirely distinct meas- 
concede it before admission; and Kansas u1'es. The land ordinance and the Consti- 
had a right to admission upon an equal tution were two distinct matters-in no 
fpoting with the old States. Suppo
e way d<'pendent on each other-for the 
Kansas f'huuld say to the general goyern- Rtate may refuse to accept of any dona- 
ment: "I do not choose to yield my sov- tion of land from the general government 
creign right to tax property within lIlY and not yield one of her sovereign rights. 
bnnl<,rs for any quantity of land-I there- rlhe new State was entitled to admission, 
fore will make no contract with you." but had no right to any more land than 
'riH it he prf'tended that Congress could Congress should choose to give her. The 
k(1ep Kansas out of the Union on that ac- State had a right to be in the Union, with 
count? If it is so contended, I demand or without land; and Congress, on just 
the clause in the COllstitution giving it prineiples, was in duty bound to admit her, 
that power. Congress may rpquire that but might say to her, \Ve reject your appli- 
the Constitution shaH be republican- cation for land and make another propo- 
Congress may require that her boundaries sition, which the State could accept or re- 
be n'asonable; but where does Congrpss ject. But Congress had no right to say, 
get the power to restrict exercise of that Your admission shall depend on your 
highest attribute of sovereignty - the agrpeing to our land proposition. Here 
l'owpr to tax property within the limits of is the vice of the conference bin, in a con- 
a new State? But, it is replied, we claim stitutional and legal view. Congress re- 
no snch power for Congrpss; we only claim fused to the new State its undoubted right 
that unless Kansas yields the right, she of admission, and in order to its enjoy- 
shan not be admitted. This yields the ment of that right demanded of the State 
question that Congress has no right to the restriction of another of its rights. 
fOl'ce the State to restrict its taxing power, As a measure of poJiey, in my opinion, 
but claims that Congress Illay refuse ad- the conference bill was a bad one. The 
mission of the State llnlpf;s it is restril'ted! ohjeet of the free-soil oppo
ition was to 
This is whipping the devil around the obtain a chanee, through the yote of the 
stump. It is m
ing one powpr of Congress })('ople of KammR, to destroy thp Lecomp- 
for the purpose of getting thp exereise of ton pro-slavery eon
titution. The object 
another wl)ich does not belong to it. Bnt of tlH' Routh was to f01"<'(> an issne with 
I deny that Congress can make this a the North on thp admis
;Ïon of a slave 
ground of refusal of admission-he('ause Statp. This was the legitimate issue aris- 
the treaty with France ohtaÏJH'd the pledgf' ing under and design cd by repeal of the 
of Congress to admit the inhabitants of :l\IissouYÎ Compromise. The South had, in 
the new TerritOl'Y "ae;; soon as possible every State, pledged itseU to lueet all the 
according to the principles of the federal consequences of such issue. 
Constitution." The principles of that Far better had the issue been met. The 
Constitution are that the powers not dele- South had done its duty in using all its 
469 
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your fellow-citizen, 
'V. L. YANf'EY. 
Yankee, a tprm popularly applied tG 
citizens of the United Stah's, and ('
pe- 
dally to those of New England birth. 
There have hf1en several theories ad vanl'ed 
as to the origin of this word. 
\.ecording 
to Thierry, it was a corruption of Jankin, 
a diminutive of .John, which was a nick- A 
song composed in derision of Crom- 
name given by the Dutch colonists of New 
well by a loyal poet commenced with 
YOl'k to thpir neighbors in the Connecti- 
cut settlements. Dr. ""ïlliam Gordon, who 
wrote a history of the Revolutionary 'Val', 
first published in 178!J, had another 
theory. He said that it was a cant word 
in Cambridge, 1\lass., as eady as 1713, A" doodle" is defined in tht! old Eng- 
used to denote especial exceBencp, as a Jish dictionaries as "a sorry, trifling fel- 
yankee good horse, yankee good eider, low," and this tune was applied to Crom- 
etc. He 
upposeù that it was originally a well in that sense by the Cavaliers. A 
by-word In tIle college, and, being taken "macaroni" 'vas a knot in which the 
by the students into other parts of the feather was fastened. In a satirical poem 
470 


e)"ertions to bring Kan
as into the Union 
., in accordance \dth the principles of the 
Constitution." She had done it, knowing 
that the new State would be represented 
Ly free-soil Senators and Representatives. 

he had nobly performed her duty, with- 
out. counting the cost. \Yhy should she 
l!ê:1.ve hazarded her own unity, and com- 
promised 11('r position by further effort? 
General Davis answrrs and says, by this 
bill "the country was relieved from an 
i

ue which, had it been presented as 
threatened, our honor, onr safety, our re- 
bpeet for our aneestors, and our regard 
for our posterity would have required 
the South to meet at whatever sacrifice." 
General Davis may be right, but the fact 
iR that the Korth laughs at us, and we 
stand, not exactly a scorn unto ourselves, 
L'ut certainly without any cause of con- 
gratulation at the re
mlt. 
\Yhat has been the effect? To divide 
the South-to depress the spirit of its 
]>eople-to abate their confidence in their 
dlO:;en Iea(krs-to cause them to believe 
that they 
la ye lost all the substantial 
l,enefits which were expected to be realized 
by the coltntry from the result of the ean- 
va
s of 1856-to create distrust and dis- 
bension among them. 
They were prepared for any result at- 
tendant upon forcing the nak(>d, simple 
i

ue of the Kansas questioll-tJICY were 
not prepareù for its unfortunate delloue- 
men t. 
Hespectfully 


country, gradually obtained general cur- 
rency in New England, and at length 
CaIne to be taken up in other parts of the 
country, and applied to New-Eng1ander8 
as a term of slight reproach. Still an- 
other origin is given by Aubury, an Enrr- 
lish writer, who says: "It is derived fro
l 
a Cherokee word, eankle, which signifies 
coward and slave. This epithet was be- 
stowed on the inhabitants of New Enrr- 
b 
land by the Virginians for not assisting 
them in a war with the Cherokees, and 
they have always been held in derision 
hy it." But the most probahle tllPory ig 
that ad,'anced by 1\11'. Heckewelder, that 
the I mlians, in endeavoring to pronounce 
the worù English, or Anglais, made it 
Yengees, or Yangees, and thus originated 
the term. There is no doubt that the llame 
was given by the Indians to UlP English 
colonists; from them it was adopted by 
the British, who applied it generally to 
New - Englanders only. Europf'ans sub- 
sequently applied it to an natives of the 
United States, and during the CiYil \\?ar 
the 
outherners alluded to all inhabitants 
of the Northern States by the epithet, but 
it should properly be confined solely to 
native New-EngJancll'rs. 
Yankee Doodle, a p()pular air, the 
origin of which is iu,.olvf'd in ohseurity. 
I t seems to be older tlm n the U ui t ed 
States gow'rnlllpnt. It is said to be 1he 
tunc of an old Eng:li8h nnrsery-song called 
Lucy TJorkrt, wI1Ích was l'HlT<:,nt in the 
time of Charles L In Kew England ill 
colonial times it was known as Lydia 
Pisher's .Jig. ....\mong other ver
es of the 
song was this: 


u Lucy Loc1':E't lost h(lr pocket, 
Lyòia Fisher found it; 
Not a bit of IDOl1PY in it, 
Only binding round it." 


U Nankey Dooòle came in town, 
Riding on a pony, 
"Tith a f(lather in his hat 
Upon a macaroni. 



YANKEE DOODLE 


accompanying a caricature of 'Villialll 
Pitt in 17(5(j, in which he appears on 
stilts, the following verse occurs: 
U Stamp Act! Ie diable ! dat is de job, sir: 
Dat is de Stiltman's nob, sir, 
1.'0 be America's nabob, sir, 
Doodle, Doodle, do. 


IZossuth, when in the United States, 
said that when Hungarians heard the tune 
they recognized it as an old national dance 
of their own. 
Did Yankee Doodle come from Central 
Asia with the great migrations? A secre- 
tary of the American legation at l\Iaddd 
says a Spanish professor of nUIRic told 
him that Yan','ce Doodle resembled the 

ncient sword-dance of St. Sebastian. 
Did the :l\1oors bring it into Spain many 
centuries ago? A Brunswick gentleman 
told Dr. Ritter, Professor of l\Iusic at 
Vassar College, that the air is that of 
a nursery-song traditional in the Duchy 
of Brunswick. A slugeon in the British 
army, who was with the provincial troops 
undf'r Johnson at the bead of Lake George, 
being impressed with the uncouth appear- 
ance of the provincial soldiers, composed 
a song to the air, which he called rankey, 
instead of Nankey, Doodle, and cOUlmend. 
pd it to the nlOtley soldiers as "very 
elegant." They adopted it as good martial 
music, and it became very popular. The 
air :;:f'f'tnR to lw\'e been known in the Brit- 
iEh army. for it is reconlpd t.hat when, in 
17(j8, British troops arrived in Boston 
Har1lor H the 1'ankee Doodle tune" (says 
a writer of that time) "was the capital 
piece in the ha nd of music" at Castle 
\Villiam. The change in the spelling of 
the word " Yankey" was not yet made. 
Trumbull; in his 
UeF'ingal, uses the origi- 
nal orthography. 
"-'hile the British were yet in Boston, 
aft('r the arrival of \Vashington at Cam- 
bridge in the summer of 1775, some poet 
among' them wrote the following piece in 
dprision of the New England troops. It 
is the original I'ankee Doodle song: 
U Father and I went down to camp, 
Along with Captain Goodwin, 
'Where we ."Ice the men and boys 
As thick as hasty-puddin'. 


&C There was Captain "Tashlngton 
Ppon a 81aPlJi11g stallion, 
A giving orders to his mf'n: 
I gue88 there \, as a million. 


U And then the feathers on his hat, 
They looked so tarnal {inca, 
I wanted pockily to get, 
To give to my Jemima. 


U And then they had a slcamp,in' gun, 
As large as log of maple, 
On a {ieuced little cart- 
A load for father's cattle. 


" And every time they fired it off 
It took a horn of powder; 
It made a noise like father"s gun, 
Only a nation louder. 


"I went as near to it myself 
As Jacob"s 'UlHlel'pinllin', 
And father went a8 ncar a!Jin- 
I thought the dell,eo was in hrm. 


"Cousin Simon grew so bold, 
I thought he would have cocked it; 
It scared me so, I shrinkéd off, 
And hung by father's pocket. 


"And Captain Davis had a gun, 
lIe kind a clapped his hand on't, 
And stuck a crookpd stabbing-iron 
Upon the little end ou't. 


"And there I ."Ire a pumpkin-shell 
.As big as mother's basin, 
And every time they touched it off 

'hey scampered like tile nation. 


U And there I see a little keg, 
Its heads were made of leather: 
'rhey knock('d upon't with little sticks, 
To call the folks together. 
U And then they'd fife away like fUll, 
And play on eorl/stalk fiddles; 
And Some bad 1'ilJlJo1UI red as blood, 
All wound about their middles. 


"The troopers. too, would gallop up 
And fire righ t in our faces; 
It scared me almost half to death 
'}'o see them run such raees. 


"Old Uncle Sam come then to change 
Some pancaÞ;:es and some onions 
For '1(/.'
Sl'8 eallcs. to carry home 
To give his wife and young ones. 


U I see another slIarl of men 
A digging grave
, they toM me, 
So tarnal long, so tarllal deep, 
They 'tenùed they should hold me. 


u It scared me so, I hooked It off, 
Nor slept, as I rem{'mber, 
Nor turned about till I got home, 
Locked up In mother's chamber." 


Yankee Doodle appears to be "a child 
of thirty-six fathers." It has been sug- 
gest(>d by a witty lady that perhaps 
J"an"krn Doodle" composed itself," as the 
Germans say of folk-songs. It is ac. 
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served therein six 
"ears. He died in St. 
Louis, 
fo.. Nov. 27, 1873. His son, 
Richard, was elected governor of Illinois 
for the term 1901-3. 
Yates, ROBERT, jurist; born in Sche- 
nectadJT, N. Y., Jan. 27, 1738; was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 17ÛO, and became 
eminent in his profession. During the 
controversies preceding the Revolutionary 
'Val' he wrote several excellent essays 
upon the great topics of the time. He 
was a prominent member of the com- 
mi ttee of safety at Albany; also chairman 
of the committee on military operations 
(1776-';7), member of the Provincial 
Congress of New York, and of the conven- 
tion that framed the first State consti- 
tution. He was judge of the Supreme 
Court of New York fronl 1777 to 1790, 
and chief-justice from 1790 to 1798. 
Judge Yates was a membf'r of the con- 
vention that framed the national Consti- 
tution, hut left the convention before 
its close and opposed the instrument 
then adopted. lIe kept notes of the de- 
bates wllile he was in the convention. 
He was one of the commissioners to treat 
with Massachusetts and Connecticut re- 
specting boundaries and to settle diffi- 
culties betwC'en New York and Vermont. 
He died in Albany, N. Y., Sept. 9, 1801. 
Yazoo Lands. The first legislature of 
Georgia that met after the adoption of the 
national Constitution undertook to sell out 
to three private companies the pre- 
emption right to tracts of wild land be- 
yond the Chattahoochee River. Five mill- 
ion acres were allotted to the South Caro- 
]ina Yazoo Company for $66,9û4, 7,000,- 
000 acres to the Virginia Yazoo Company 
ior $93,742, and 3,300,000 acres to the 
Tennessee Yazoo Company for $lû,87û. 
This nlOvement was in response to a pre- 
was a member of Congress from 1851 to \Tailing spirit of land speculation stim- 
1855, and governor of Illinois from 18ûl ulated hy ext.rnsive migrations of people 
to 18û3-a most active "war" governor from the Atlantic seaboard to new lands 
during that exciting period. The legislat- in consequence of pecuniary embarrass- 
ure of Illinois met on Jan. 7, 18ü1. The ments, a result of the Revolutionary 'Val'. 
governor's message to them was a patriotic 111 liDO the national gmTcrnment, by 
a Plwal to his people; and 11e sumnwd up treat.y, gaye :muf'h of the lands south 
what he ùeliC'yeù t.o he the public senU- and west of t.he Oconep River to the Crf'ek 
ment of IJlinois, in the worùs of Presi- Inùians. This o1Yended the Georgians, 
dent Jackson's toast, given thirty yeal's and the more violent among them pro- 
before: "Our Federal Union: it must be posed open resistance to the government 
preserved." Governor Yates was elected and to settle on those lands in spite of th(' 
to the "C'nited States Senate in 1865, and treaty. Sales of the lands were made 
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cepted as our national air, and is in posi- 
tive contrast in spirit to the stately God 
Ba1)e the ]Ong of old England. The tune 
is so associateù with the patriotic deeds 
of Americans that it always inspires a 
love of country in the heart of every good 
citizen. 
Yankton Indians, a tribe of the SimIan 
familv. In 1899 there were 1,Oûl lower 
Yanktonai Sioux at the Crow Creek 
agency, in South Dakota; 1,239 Yanktonai 
Sioux at Fort Peck agency, in l\lontana; a 
considerable number of Yanktonai Sioux 
at the Standing Rock agency, in North 
Dakota; and 1,728 Yankton Sioux at the 
Yankton agency, in South Dakota. For 
fudher details of this tribe, see SIOUX, 
or DAKOTA, INDIANS. 
Yates, RICHARD, war goyernor; born in 
'Yarsaw, Ky., Jan. 18, 1818. In early 

Touth he went to Illinois; graduated at 
Illinois College; studied law, and became 
emÎ11Pnt in the profession. He was often 
a member of the State legislature. He 
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Y AZOO LANDS- Y AZOO RIVER FLEET 


to a Georgia Yazoo Company formed sub- 
sequent to the treaty. The sales in 1796 
had amounted to $500,000. a sum totally 
inadequate for the amount of land pur- 
chased. There were evidences of great 
corruption on the part of the Georgia 
legisla hue, and in 1796 Congress revoked 
the sales as unconstitutional and void, 
and directed the repayment to the several 
companies of the amount of money which 
they had paid to the State, if called for 
within eight months. 
The original act authorizing the sale 
waR burned in front of the State-house, 
and all l'ecords relating to it were ex- 
punged. In 1798 the constitution of 
Georgia was rerised, and in certain pro- 
Yisiolls, ha dng reference expressly to the 
Yazoo lands, an effectual check was put 
to tllP
e speculations. In the organization 
of Territories ,vest of the Chattahoochee 
ihe subject of the Yazoo lands presented 
I:.ome grave questions, for there were still 
claimants under the odginal grants who 
were importunate. They claimed in the 
aggregate about $8,000,000 as an equiva- 
lent for a relinquishnwnt of their rights. 
]n 1804 the 1\ew England :
Mississippi 
Company, successor, by purchase, to the 
Georgia Yazoo Company, appeared as 


claimant, by its agent, and solieited a 
settlement. It appeared that a great 
share of those original grants had passed 
into the hands of New England men. 
Their claims were violentl
T opposed, part- 
ly on political and sectional grounds. 
The subject was before Congress several 
years, many of the Southern members, led 
by the implacabìe John Randolph, defeat- 
ing every proposed measure for making an 
honorable settlement with the K ew Eng- 
land purchasers. The claimants turned 
from Congress to the courts. In 1810 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
decided that the act of the Georgia legis- 
latIue in repudiating the original grants 
of the Yazoo lands was unconstitutional 
and void, being in yiolation of a solemn 
contract. This decision and other con- 
siderations caused Congress to make a 
tardy f'ettlement with the claimants in 
the spring of 1814. Such was the end of 
a speculation out of which Southern 
grantees made splendid fortunes, but which 
proved very unprofitable to Northern 
speculators. 
Yazoo River Fleet. General Herron 
was sent, July 12, 1863, up the Yazoo 
River ,vith a considerable force in light- 
draught steamboats to destroy a Con- 
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federate fleet lying at Yazoo City. The 
transports were convoyed by the armoreù 
gunboat De l(alb. '''hen they approached 
the town the garrison and vessels fled up 
the river, and were pursued. 'Vhen the 
De ](alb was abreast the town she was 
sunk by the explosion of a torpedo. Her- 
ron's cavalry landcd and pursued the ves- 
sels up the shore, destroying a greater 
portion of them. The remainder were 
sunk or burned by the Confederates. 
Herron captured 300 prisoners, six heavy 
guns, some small-arms, 800 horses, and 
2,000 bales of cotton. 
Yeamans, SIR JOHN, colonial governor; 
born in Bristol, England, about 1603. In 
lU33 he went from Barbadoes and settled 
in Clarendon county, or South Carolina, 
and first introduced negro slaves there. 
He was made governor, and at first 
he ruled with mildness and justice, 
but, becoming violent and tyran- 
nical, he was removed from oflìce in 
1674, and l'eturned to England. He 
died in BarbadoeR, 'Yest Indies, 
about lû76. See SOUTII CAROLINA. 
Yeard1y, SIn GEORGE, colonial 
governor; born in England ahout 
1:;80; was governor of Virginia 
several times betwcen 1616 and 
16
;'; and first introduced repre- 
sentative government in Virginia. 
lIe died in England in November, 
1G27. See VIIWINIA. 
Yellowstone Park. In IR72 
Congress passed an act for setting 
apart a large tract of the puhlic 
l1nmain, about 40 mUes square, 
lying near the head-waters of the 
YeJIowstone River, on the north- 
ea
tern slope of the Rocky :ì\Ioun- 
tains, for a public park. Its pres- 
ent extent is about 5,500 square 
miles. It is dedicated to "the 
plca:-;ure and enjoyment of the peo- 
ple of the United States." 
Yeo, Sm .TA
IES LUCAS, naval officer; naval forces on Lake Ontario in 1813-14. 
horn in Southampton, England, in 1782; He clicd off the coast of Africa in 181!). 
"as an active, but very cautious officer. Yonkers, a city in \Vestchester county, 
Just after the declaration of war (1812) N. Y.; on the Hudson and Bronx rivers; 
a Federalist newspa,per charged Captain adjoining t.he northern part of New York 
Porter with cruelly treating an English City. It is a charming residential place 
seaman on board the Essex who refused to and has important manufactures. The 
fight against l1Ïs countrymen, pleading, place received its Tlame in 17RR; was in
 
among' other reasons, that if caught he corporated as a village in 1855 and as a 
would be hung as a deserter from the royal city in 1872; and is the seat of the 
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navy. This story reached Sir James, then 
a commander on the 'Vest India Station, 
and he sent by a paroled prisoner a mes- 
sage to Porter, inviting the Ess('x to com- 
bat with his vessel (the SOltthampton), 
saying he "would be glad to have a tête- 
å-tête anywhere between the capes of the 
Delaware and the Havana, when he would 
have the pleasure to break his own [Por- 
ter's] sword over his d-d head, and 
put him down forward in irons." The 
challenge was accepted in more decorous 
terms, but the tête-à-tête never came 
off. Sir James was too cautious. In- 
deed, his conduct on two or three oc- 
casions on Lake Ontario caused the wits 
of the day to interpret his extreme caution 
as a specimen of "heart disease" known 
to cowards. He commanded the British 
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Philipse l\Ianor, erected in 1752, and now 
the city hall; "Greystone," the suburban 
residence of Samuel J. Tilden; the Hebrew 
home for t}I(' aged and infirm; and the 
Leake and 'Yatts orphan home. Popu- 
Iation in 1DOO, 47,D31. 


York, a town and port of entry in York 
county, l\Ie.; on the York Hiver and Cape 
N eddick harbors; D miJes northeast of 
Portsmouth. It was settled about 1624 
under the name of Agamenticus, on a 
portion of the territory granted to Sir 
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Ferdinando Gorges and John :l\lasoll by the 
PJvmouth council in 1622. On April 10, 
16
!l, it was given a city charter and 
government by Sir Ferdinando under the 
name of Georgeana, and it was thus the 
first English city on the continent of 
America. In 1652 it was organized as a 
town under the name of York, from the 
city of that name in England. }'rom 1716 
to 1 ï
5 it was the 
hire town of Y ork- 
shire county, which included the whole 


province of 
Iaine; from 1735 to 1760 
shire town with Falmouth (now Portland) 
of the whole province; and from 1760 to 
1800 shire town of York county. In 1802 
Alfred was made a shire town with York, 
and continued so till 1832, when all the 
courts were remon'd to Alfred. Popula- 
tion in 1 flOO, 2,668. 
York (Canada). See TORONTO. 
York, JA
[ES. DUKE OF, born in St. 
James's Palace, I..ondon, England, Oct. 14, 
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S, DUKJo; OF YOHK. 
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IG33; son of Charles I.; became lord high The meeting had been called by Governor 
Rdmiral on the accession of his brother Kieolls to "settle good and known laws" 
Charles to the throne in 1660. On 
Iarch in their government for the future, and 
12, 1664, King Charles II. granted to receive their "best advice and informa- 
James, under a patent bearing the royal tion." The governor laid bf'fore the (lelc- 
seal, a territory in 
\.1llerica which in- gate
 a body of gf'nf'ral laws, which had 
eluded all the lands and rivers from the bcen chiefly cOlllpilecl from sta tutf'S then 
west side of the Connecticut Rin>r to the in force in New England, with more tolf'r- 
east side of the Delaware Ri,'er. Its in- ation in matters of }"cJigion. The delc- 
land boundary was a line from the head gates were not satisfied with many of 
of the Connecticut Ri,"er to the source of them, and several amendments were made; 
the Hudson, thence to the head of the but when they asked to be allowed to 
1\fohawk branch of the Hudson, and thence choose their own magistrates, the govern- 
to the east of Delaware Bay. It also em- or exhibited instructions from the Duke 
braced Long Island and the adjacent isl- of York. his mastf'r, wherein the choice of 
ands, including 1\1artha's Yineyard and '" officers of justice was solely to be made 
Nantucket; also the "territory of Pema- by the governor"; and he told them de- 
quid," in 1\Iaine. This granted territory cidedly that if they would have a greater 
embraced all of New Netherland and a share in the government than he could give 
part of Connecticut, which had been af- them, they must go to the King for it. The 
firmed to other English proprietors by the delegates found that they were not popu- 
charter of 16ß2. The duke detached four hu representatives to make laws, but 
ships from the rO
Tal navy, bearing 450 ,,,ere mere agents to accept those already 
}'egular troops. for the service of taking prepared for them. They had merely ex- 
possf'ssion of his domain. Co!. Richard changed the despotism of Stuyvesant for 
Kicolls commanded the expedition. Stuy- English despotism. The New York coùe 
vesant was compelled to surrender (see adopted by that meeting was arranged in 
STUYYESA
T, PETER), and the name of the alplw betieal order of subjects and pub- 
territory was changed to New York. Very lished, and is gen('rally known as t.he 
soon commissioners appointed by the gm
- Duke's Laws. The Duke of York became 
ernmenh: of Ne,v York and Connecticut King, under the title of James II. in 
to confer about the boundary bptween the 1 Gg.). He died in Rt. Germain, Sept. 6, 
two colonies agTf'ed, for the sake of peace 1701. See COXXECTlCTT; LT AMES II.; XEW 
and good-fellowship, that the territory NETHERLA
D; NEW YORK. 
of Xew York should not extf'ud fart.her Yorktown, SIEGE OF. The allied ar- 
eastward than along a line 
O miles from mies joined Lafayette at "
illin.lUsburg. 
the Hudson River, and that remains the Ya., Sept. 
.3, 1781, and on the 
'jth there 
boundary to this day. In 1673 the Dutch was a besieging army there of 16,000 men, 
ngain became posse
sors of Xew York, but under the chief command of \Yashington, 
the following year it was J'eturned to Eng- a
sisted by Rochambeau. The British force, 
land by treaty. It was decided that these about half as numerons, were mostly be- 
political changes had cancelled the Duke hind intrenchments at Yorktown. On the 
of York's title to the domain, and a new arriyal of \Vashington and Rochamheau 
one, with houndaries defined as in the at \Yilliamsburg they proceeded to the 
first grant, was issued, June 29, IG74, ril1e de Paris, De Grasse's flag-ship, to 
but the line above mentioned was fixed congratulate the admiral on his victory 
upon as the eastern limit of the province over Graves on the 5th, and to make 
of New York. specific arrangements for the future. 
In 1665 a meeting was held at Hemp- Preparations for the 
iege were immediate- 
stead, L. I. (Feb. 28), at which thirty- ly begun. The allied armies marched from 
four delegates assembled-two representa- \YilJiamsburg (Sept. 28), driving in the 
tiyes of each of the English and Dutch British outposts as they approached YOl'k- 
town
 on Long Island and two in \Yest- town. and taking possession of abandoned 
chester. Some of them had been members works. The allies formed a semicircular 
of Stuyvesant's last Genel"al Assembly line about 2 luiles from the British in- 
of New Netherland the previous year. trenchnwnts, each wing resting on the 
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York River, and on the 30th the place 
was completely invested. The British at 
Gloucester, opposite, were imprisoned by 
},"rench dragoons under the Duke de Lau- 
zun, Yirginia militia. led by General \Yee- 
don, and 800 French marines. Only once 
did the imprisoned troops attempt 
 to es- 
eape from that point. Tarleton's legion 
sallied out, but were soon driven back 
hv' Lauzun's cavalry. who made Tarldon's 
h
rse a prisoner a
d ('ame }war ('apturinCY 
hi" owner. 0 



 


In the besieging lines before York- 
town the French troops occupied the 
left, the \Yest India troops of St. 
Simon being on the extreme flank. 
The Americans were on the right; 
and the French artillery, with the 
quarters of the two commanders, 
occupied the centre. The American 
artil1er
y., commanded by General 
Knox, was with the right. The 
fJeet of De Grasse was in Lynn 
Ha ,'en Bay to beat off any vessels 
that might attempt to relieve Corn- 
,vallis. On the night of Oct. G a 
IlPavy ordnance was brought up 
from the j1-'rench ships, and trenches 
were begun at GOO yards from the 
British works. The first parallel 
was completed before the nlOrning 
of the 7th, under the direction of 
nf'llf'ral Lincoln; and on the after- 
nnon of the flth 8e,'eral batteries and 
re(loubb:; were fini:-;hed. and a general 
di
('harge of IH'avy guns was openf'd 
hr the Anwricans on the right. 
Enr1

 on the morning of the lOth 
the French opened several batteries 
on the left. That evening the same 
troops hurled }'ed-hot ba11s upon 
British yessf'ls in the }'iver, which 
caused the destruction by fire of 
several of tl1('l11-one a 44-gnn ship. 
Tlw allies hegan the sf'('0]1<1 parallel 
on the night of tllf' 11th, whi('h the 
British did not discoyer until dar- 
light came, wI\('11 they hronght se"- 
('ral heflYY gnns to lwar upon the 
di(Y'CYer
. On the 14th it was df'ter- 
m

d to storm two of the 1'pdoubts 
wllich were most annoying. fiS they 
eommauded the tre11('hes. One 011 
the right. n('ar the York l
jYer, was 
g-a r1'isoned by forty-fiye men; the 
other. on the left, WfiS manned b
' 
about 120 men. The capture of the 
fornwr was intrusted to American
 led by 
Lieut.-Co!. Al('xander Hamilton, and that 
of the latter to Freneh grenadiers led by 
Connt Denxponts. At a given signal 
Hamilton adyancf'd in two columns-one 
led by l\Iajo1' Fish. the other by Lieu- 
t('uant-Colonel Gimat, Lafavette's aine; 
while Lieut.-Co!. John L
urens, with 
eighty men, proceeded to turn the J'edouht 
to int('rcept a retreat of the garrison. 
Ro agile and furious was the assault that 
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SIEGE OF 


the redoubt was can ied in a few minutes, 
with little loss on either side. Laurens 
was among the first to enter the redoubt, 

'nd make the commander, :Uajor Camp- 
Len, a prisoner. The life of every man 
who ceased to l"csist was spared. 


commander-in-chief saw both redoubts in 
possession of his troops he turned and 
said to Knox, "The work is done, and 
well done." That night both redoubt::; 
''\'ere included in the second parallel. The 
situation of Cornwallis was now critical. 
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PLAS OF THE SIEGE OF YORKTOW
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l\leanwllile the French. after a severe He was SU1T011JHled 11.\7 a superior foree. 
struggle. in which tlIPY lost about 100 Ids works were crumhling. and he saw 
11wn in killed and wound('d, captured the that wlH'n the '-('l'OJul parallel of the be- 
other redoul)t. \fashington. with Knox siegers should h(> ,'ompletf'd amI ill(' can- 
and some others. had watched the mOYe
 non on tIl<'ir hattf'rif's H101l11tf>Ù his })Ost 
ments with intense anxiety, and when the at Yorktown would become untenable, and 
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BlUTI8H OFFlClms RECI<;IVIXG NEWS OF W A8IIIXGTUX'S APPROACH. 


he resolved to attempt an escape by and :l\Iajor Ross, of the British army, at 
abandoning the place, his baggage, and the house of the \Vidow :l\Ioore to arrange 
his sick, cross the York Rh'er, disperse terms for capitulation. They were made 
the allies who environed Gloucester, aud similar to those demanded of Lincoln at 
by rapid marches gain the forks of the Charleston eighteen months before. The 
Rappahannock and Potomac, and, forcing capitulation was duly signed, Oct. 19, 
Ids way by weight of numbers through 1781, and late on the afternoon of the 
:l\Iaryland and Pennsylvania, join Clinton same day Cornwallis, his army, and public 
at New York. property were surrendered to the allies. 
Boats for the passage of the river were The delivery of the colors of the seyeral 
prepared and a part of the troops passed British reO'iments at Yorktown. twentv- 
over, when a furious storm suddenly eight in n
mber, was performed in th
is 
arose 3nd made any further attempts to wise: twenty-eight British captains, each 
cross too hazardous to be undertaken. bearing a flag in a case, were drawn up in 
The troops were brought back, and the ìÏne. Opposite to these were twenty-eight 
earl lost hope. After that the bombard- American sergeants in a line to l'eceive 
ment of his lines was continuous, severe, them. Colonel Hamilton, who had the 
and destructive, and on the 17th he offered direction of the movement, appointed an 
to make terms for surrender. On the fol- ensign to conduct the ceremony. \Vhen 
lowing day Lieutenant-Colonel Laurens tl1at officer gave the order for the British 
and Vi
colmt de Noailles (a kinsman of captains to advance two paces and delh'er 
'Madame I.afayette), as commissioners of up their colors, and the American s(-'r- 
the allies, met Lieutenant-Colonel Dundas geants to advance two paces to receive 
480 
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YORKTOWN, SIEGE OF 


them, tIle former 
hesitated, and gave 
a
 a reason that 
they were unwill- 
ing to surrender 
their Hags to non- 
commis:-;ioneù offi- 
cers. II a 111 i I tOIl , 
who was at a dis- 
tancf', ohsprved tlw 
hesitation, anù 
rode up to inquire 
the cause. On 
being informed, he 
wi}} ingly spared 
the fedings of the 
,. a n qui she d ca p- 
tains, and ordered 
the ensign to re- 
ceive them himself 
and then deli yer them to the sergeants. 
For the siege of Yorktown the French 
provided thirty-seven ships - of - the - line, 
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and the AmeJÏcans nine. The Americans 
furnished 9,000 land troops (of whom 
5,500 were l'egulars), and the French 
7,000. Among the Pl'ison. 
ers were two battalions of 
Anspachel's, amounting to 
1,027 men, and two regi- 
ments of Hessians, num- 
bCI'ing 875. The flag of 
the Am:;pachel's ,"vas given 
to 'Vashington by the Con- 
gress. 
The news of the sur- 
render of Cornwallis at 
Yorktown spread great joy 
throughout the colonies, 
especially at Philadelphia, 
the seat of the national 
government. 'Vnshington 
sent Lieutenant - Colonel 
Ti1ghman to Congress 
with the news. He rode 
express to Philadelphia to 
carry the despatches of 
Ule chief announcing- the 
joyful event. He entered 
the city at midnight, Oct. 
23, and knocked so vio- 
lently at the door of 
Thomas l\IcKean, the pres- 
ident of Congress, that a 
watchman was disposed to 
an'est him. Soon the glad 
tidings spr('ad over the 
city. The watchman, pro- 
claiming the hour and giv- 
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ing the usual cry, "All's well," added, every house. The first blush of morning 
"and Cornwallis is taken!" Thousands was greeted with the booming of cannon, 
of citizens rushed from their beds, half and at an early hour the Congl'ess as- 
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LORD CORNWALLIS. 


dressed, and filled the streets. The old sembled and with quick-beating hearts 
State-house bell that had clearly proclaim- heard Charles Thompson read the despatch 
ed independence, now rang out tones of from Washington. At its conc1usion it 
gladness. Lights were seen moving in was resolved to go in a body to the 
482 
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Lutheran church, at 2 P.M., 
and "l'eturn thanks to the 
Almighty God for crowning 
the allied armies of the 
"Cnited States and France 
with success." A week later 
tha t body voted the thanks 
of the nation and appro- 
}Jria te honors to 'Vashing- 
ton, Rochambeau, and De 
Grasse, and their respective 
officers and men; and a p- 
pointed a day for a general 
thanksgiving and prayer 
throughout the Union on 
account of God's signaJ 
favors to the sÌ1'ugglin,
' 
pa triots. Everywhere legi
- 
lative bodies, executive. 
councils, city corporations. 
and private societies prp- 
sented congratulatory ad- 
dresses to the commanding 
generals and their officers. 
The Duke de Lauzun bore 
the glad tidings of victory to the Court at 
Versailles. 
The following is the full text of the 
articles of ca pi tula tion : 
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Copy of the articles of capitulation 
spttled between his Excellency General 
'Vashington, commander-in-chief of the 
combined forces of America and France; 
his Excellency the Count de Rochambeau, 
lieutenant-general of the armies of the 
King of France, great cross of the royal 
and military order of St. IJouis. command- 
ing the auxiliary troops of his most Chris- 
tian Majesty in America; and his Ex- 
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THE Ll'TllERA
 CHURCH IN PHILADELPJIJA. 


peake on the one part: and the right 
honorable Earl Cornwallis, lieutenant- 
general of his Britannic 
Iajesty's forces, 
commanding the garrisons of York anù 
Gloucester; and Thomas Symonds, :Es- 
quire, commanding his Britannic 
Iaj. 
esty's naval forces in York River, in Vir- 
ginia, on the other part. 
Article 1. The garrisons of York & 
Gloucester, including the officers and spa- 
men in his Britannic l\fajef't.r"s ships, as 
well as other mariners to surrpnder them- 
selves prisoners of war to the combined 
forces of America and France. The land 
troops to remain prisoners to the United 
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APPEARA
CE OF THE BRITISH WORKS AT YORKTOWN IY 1860. 


cellency the Count de Gra
se, lieutenant- 
general of the naval armies of his most 
Christian l\Iajesty, commander-in-chief of 
the naval army of France in the Chesa- 
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States; the navy to the naval army of 
his most Christian :Majesty. 
Granted. 
Art. 2. The artiIle!"y_ guns, accoutre- 
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ments, military chest, and public stores of 
every denomination, shall be delivered un- 
impaired to the heads of departments ap- 
pointed t.o l'eceive them. 
Granted 
Art. 3. At twelve o'clock this day the 
two redoubts on the left bank of York to 


a. place to be appointed in front of the 
posts, at two o'clock precisely, ,vith 
shouldered arms, colors cased, and drums 
beating a British or German march. They 
are then to ground their arms, and return 
to tJleir encampments, where they will re- 
main until they are despatched to the 


MAP SIIOWI
G PLAN OF Ol'ERATIOXS I
 THE SOUTII. 


be delivered; the one to a detachment of 
American infantry; the other to a detach- 
went of French grenadiers. 
Granted. 
The galTison of York will march 


places of their destination. T\vo works on 
the Gloucester side will be delivered at 
one o'clock to a detachment of French and 
American troops appointed to possess 
out to them. The garrison will Inarch out at 
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three o'clock in the afternoon; the cavalry 
\vith their swords drawn, trumpets sound- 
ing; and the infantry in the manner pre- 
scribed for the garrison of York. They 
are likewise to return to their encamp- 
ments until they can be fin3.11y marched 
off. 
Art. 4. Officers aloe to retain their 
side-arms. Both officers anù soldiers to 
keep their private property of every kind, 
and no part of their baggage or papers to 
ùe at any time subject to search or in- 

p('ction. The baggage and papers of offi- 
cers & soldiers taken during the siege to 
be like\vise preserved for theIll. 
Granted. 


It is understood that allJY property obvi- 
ously belonging to the inhabitants of these 
Sta tes, in the possession of the garrison, 
slJaIl be subject to be reclaimed. 
Art. 5. The soldiers to be kept in Vir- 
ginia, 
fal'Jland, or Pennsylvania, and as 
much by regiments as possible, and sup- 
plied with the same rations or provisions 
as are allO\ved to soldiers in the service of 
America. A field-officer from each nation 
-to wit, British, Anspach, and Hessian- 
and other officers on parole in the pro- 
portion of one to fifty men, to be allowed 
to reside near their respective regiments 
and be witnesses of their treatment; and 
that their officers may receive and deliver 


GENER.\L RETrRN OF OFFICERS AND PRIVATES SU'RRE
DERED PRISOXERS OF WAR, OCT. 
19, 1781, TO THE ALLIED AR)IY UNDER COU
IAND OF HIS EXCELLENCY GENERAL 
WASHIXGTO
-TAKEN FRO)I THE ORIGINAL :MUSTER-ROLLS. 
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 (.) -< C! en Õ ø:: Eo- 
- - - - -- - - - -- - - - - - - - - 
General and Staff.......... . . . .. . . . 1 1 ... 1 2 5 2 . . . . 2 . . . . . . . . . 65 . . . . ..... . 79 80 
A rti lIery . . . .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. . . . . .. . " . . . . 2 9 . . . . . . . . " . . . 1 33 4 HI3 242 . . . . 
Guards. .... . . .... . . . . . .... . . .... . . .. . .. . . . . 3 12 ... . 1 . . . 2 1 1 28 12 467 527 . . . . 
Light Infantry..................... . . . . . . " . 1 1 10 16 1 . . . . . . . . . 2 33 13 594 6í1 . . . . 

eventeenth Regiment....... ...... . . . . . . . . . 1 1 3 8 4 .. . . . . . . . 1 9 13 205 245 . . . . 
Twenty- third Regiment.. . .. . .. .... . . . .. . . . . " . . . . 3 6 . . . . . . . 1 . . . 1 17 . . . . 205 2:-13 . . . . 
Thirty-third Regiment............. . . . . . . .. . 1 . .. 3 5 1 . . . . . . . . . 1 15 9 225 260 . . . . 
Forty-thirrl Regiment.. ., .. ........ .. . " . .. . 1 3 5 J . . . .. . 1 1 22 16 307 359 . . . . 
Seventy-first Regiment....... ...... . . . . .. .. . 1 1 1 11 4 . . . .. . 1 1 29 9 2,12 300 . . . . 
Seventy-sixth Regiment. .... .... .. .. . . . . . . . 1 6 16 4 . . . 1 1 1 39 18 628 71!i . . . . 
F.ighti<,th Regiment.. . . . . . . " .... . . . . . . . . . . . 1 2 5 17 3 . . . 1 1 1 50 20 588 689 . . . . 
Two Battalions Anspach. .... ....... . . . . . . 2 1 2 8 32 . . . . 1 . . . 2 2 54 2!i 948 1077 . . . . 
Prince Hereditary. .... . .... .. .... .. . . . .. . . . . 1 1 ð 5 4 1 1 . . . 30 11 425 4H4 . . . . 
Regiment de Bose. . . . . . ..... .. .. ... .. . . . . . . . .. . 2 . . . . 5 2 . . . 1 1 1 60 16 271 349 . . . . 
Yagers. . . . . . . . . . . . .. . . .. . . . . . . . . . . .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 3 . . . . .., . . . .. . 1 . . . . 1 68 74 . . . . 
British Legion.. .......... ........ . . . .. . . . . 1 .. . 6 8 3 . - . . . . 6 1 17 7 192 241 . . . . 
Qnf'en's Rangers. ...... . . .... . .. ... . . . . . . ... 1 1 10 15 11 . . . .. . 3 2 24 5 248 320 . . . . 

orth Carolina Volunteers... .... . . . . . ..' .. . 1 .. . 5 9 8 . . . . . . . . . . . . 5 . . . . 114 1(2 . . . . 
Engineers. . ., .. . . . . ... . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .., . . . . 2 . . . . .. . .. . . . . . . . . . . . ..... . 2 . . . . 
Pioneers. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. . . . . .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 3 . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 4 . . . . 33 42 . . . . 
Loyal Foresters. . . ... ............. . .' .. . . . . . . . . . . 2 1 . . . . .. . ..' . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 5 . . . . 
Third New .Jprse
' '.olunteers....... .. . . . . .. . . . . . . . 1 1 . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 4: . .. . 
1\'pw York '.oJuntf'ers............., . . . . . . . . . .., .. . 1 . . . . 1 . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 3 . . . . 
Yirginia '.oJnnteers...............- .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 . . . . . . . . .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 2 . . . . 
Kin,r's Amerkan Regiment......... . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 2 . . . . 
r.en;ral De L:lIlcf'Y's Battalion,.... . . . . . . . .. . . . .. . . . . . . . . . 2 .., .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 4: . . . .. 
North Caro1iDa Incl. Company... . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 2 . . . . 
- -- - - -- - -1- - - - - - - - - - 
5963 7073 80 
Taken 14th anI} 16th inst.. . .. .. . .. . 1 2 2T i 2 76 84 
- 
7157 


THO
I AS DVRIE, 
Camp near Yorktown, October 27, 1781. Deputy Commissary of Prisoners. 
N. B.-Since finishing the above return, I fInd unaccounted for: 1 Ensign r.oyal Forester!!, 1 Wagon Maste
. 
6 Conductors, 5 Artificers, 1 Clerk to the Dcputy Quartermaster-General. THOMAS DURIE, D.C.P. 
Octobcr 28, 1781. 
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clothing and other necessaries for thf'm; 
for which passports are to be grantea 
\yhen applied for. 
Granted. 
Art. 6. The general, staff & other offi- 
cers, not employed as mentioned in the 
articles, and who choose it, to be per- 
mitted to go on parole to Europe, to New 
York, or any other American posts at 
present in possession of the British forces, 
at their mvn option, and proper vessels to 
be granted by the Count de Grasse to carry 
them under flags of truce to .K ew York 
wi thin ten days from this date, if pos- 
sible, and they to reside in a district 
to be agreed upon hereafter until they 
embark. 
The officers of the civil department 
of the army and navy to be included in 
this article. Passports to go by land 
to those to whom vessels cannot be fur- 
nished. 
Granted. 
Art. 7. Officers to be allowed to keep 
soldiers as servants according to the com- 
mon practice of the service. Servants, 
not soldiers, are not to be considered as 
prisoners and are to be allowed to at- 
t('nd to their masters. 
Granted. 
Art. 8. The Bonetta sloop-of-war to 
be equipped and navigated by its present 
captain and crew and left entirely at the 
disposal of IJord Cornwallis from the hour 
that the capitulation is signed, to receive 
an aide-de-camp to carry despatches to 
Sir Henry Clinton; and such soldiers as 
he may think proper to send to New York, 
to be permitted to sail without examina- 
tion, when his despatches are ready. His 
lordship engages on his part that the ship 
shall be delivered to the order of the Count 
de Grasse, if she escapes the dangers of 
the sea; that she shall not carry off any 
public stores. Any part of the erew that 
may be deficient on her return, and the 
f'oldiers passengers, to be accounted for on 
11Cr delivery. 
Art. 9. The traders are to preserve 
their property, and to be allowed three 
months to dispose of or remove tlwm; and 
those traders are not to be considered as 
prisoners of war. 
The traders win be allowed to dispose 
of their effects, the allied army having 
the right of pre-emption. The traders to 
486 


be considered as prisoners of war upon 
}Jarole. 
Art. 10. Natives or inhabitants of dif- 
ferent parts of this country, at present in 
York or Gloucester, are not to be punished 
on account of having joined the British 
army. 
This article cannot be assented to, be- 
ing altogether of civil resort. 
Art. II. Proper hospitals to be fur- 
nished for the sick & wounded. They are 
to be attended by their own surgeons on 
parole; and they are to be furnished 'with 
medicines & stores from the American 
110spitals. 
The hospital stores now in York and 
Gloucester shall be delivered for the use 
of the British sick & wounded. Passports 
will be granteà for procuring further 
supplies from New York as occasion maJT 
require; and proper hospitals will be fur- 
nished for the reception of the sick & 
wounded of the two garrisons. 
Art. 12. \Vagons to be furnished to 
carry the baggage of the officers attend- 
ing on the soldiers, and to surgeons when 
travelling on account of the sick, attending 
the hospitals at public expense. 
They are to be furnished if possible. 
Art. 13. The shipping and boats in 
the two harbors, with all their stores, 
guns, tackling, and apparel, shaH be de- 
livered up in their present state to an 
officer of the navy appointC'd. to take pos- 
session of them, previow;;ly unloading 
the private property, part of which had 
been on board for security during the 
siege. 
Granted. 
Art. 14. No article of capitulation f6 
be infringed on pretence of reprisals; and 
if there be any doubtful expressions in it, 
they are to be interpreted according to the 
common meaning and acceptation of the 
,,-or<1s. 
Granted. 
Done at York 
It} 1781. 


Town in Virginia Oct 
CORNWALLIS-, 
TnOl\IAS SYl\IONDS. 
Done in the trenclH's hefore York Town 
in Virginia Oct 19 1781. 
G. \V ASIIINGTON, 
JÆ COl\lTE DE HOCnA
[BEAU, 
LE COl\ITE DE BARRAS, en mon 
nom & celui de Comte de 
Grasse. 



Yorktown Monument. 
On Oct. 24, 1781, after the 
Congress had voted the 
thanks of the na tion to 
\Yashington and his asso- 
ciate officers who had 
brought ,about the surrender 
of Cornwallis, that body 
resolved: 
"That the United States, 
in Congress assembled, will 
cause to be erected at York, 
in Virginia, a marble 
column, adorned with em- 
blems of the alliance be- 
tween the United States 
and his Christian 
Iajesty, 
and inscribed with a suc- 
cinct narrative of the sur- 
}'ender of Earl Cornwallis 
to his excellency General 
\Yashington, commander-in- 
chief of the combined forces 
of Amedca and France; to 
his excellency the Count de 
nochambeau, commanding 
the auxiliary troops of his 
most Christian 
Iajesty in 
America; and to his excel- 
leflcy the Count de Grasse, 
commanding the naval 
forces of France in Chesa- 
peake Bay." 
On the centennial an- 
niversary of the surrender 
the corner-stone of a com- 
memorative monument was 
laid, with impressive ser- 
vices, including the follow- 
ing address by President 
Arthur: 
"rpon this soil, one hun- 
d}"ed years ago, our fore- 
fathers brought to a snc- 
cessful issue their heroic 
struggle for independence. 
Here and then was estab- 
lished, and is, we trust, 
made secure upon this con- 
tinent for ages yet to come, 
that principle of govern- 
ment which is the very 
fibre of our political system 

the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple. The resentments which 
attended and for a time sur- 
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vived the clas11 of arms have long since 
ceased to animate our hearts. It is with 
no feeling of exultation over a defeated foe 
that to-day we summon up a remembrance 
of t'l108e events which have made this 
ground holy whereon we tread. Surely 
no such unworthy filentiment could find 
harbor in our hearts, so profoundly thrill- 
ed with the expI'ession of sorrow and 
sympathy which our national bereavement 
hg
 evolved from the people of England 
and their august sovereign. But it is alto- 
gether fitting that we should gather here 
to refresh our souls with the contempla- 
tion of unfaIteI'ing patriotism, the sturdy 
zeal of sublime faith which achieved the 
results we now commemorate. For so, if 
we learn aright the lesson of the hour, 
shall we be incited to transmit to the 
generations which shall follow, the pre- 
cious legacy which our forefathers left to 
us-the love of liberty, protected by law. 
Of that historic scene which we here cele- 
brate, no feature is more prominent and 
none more touching than the participa- 
tion of our gal1ant allies from aCI'OSS the 
seas. It was their presence which gave 
fresh and vigorous impulse to the hopes 
of our countrymen when wellnigh dis- 
heartened by a long series of disasteI's. 
I t was their nohle and generous aid ex- 
tended in the darkest period of the strug- 
gle which sped the coming of OUI' triumph 
and made the capitulation at Yorktown 
possible a century ago. To their descend- 
ants and representathTes, who are here 
present as honored guests of the nation, 
it is my glad duty to offer a cordial wel- 
come. You have a right to !'hare with 
us the associations which chlRter about 
the day, when your fathcrs fought side 
by side with our fathers in the cause 
which was here crowned with F-HCCeSS, and 
none of the memories awakened by this 
anniversary are more grateful to us all 
than the reflection that the national 
friendships here so closely c
mented have 
outlasted the mutations of a changeful 
(entury. God grant, my C'ountrymen, that 
they may ever remain unshaken, and that 
ever henceforth with ourselves and with 
all nations of the earth we may be at 
peace!" 
A touching feature of the official exer- 
cises was the execution of the following 
Presidential order: 


"In recognition of tbe friendly rela- 
tions so long and so happily subsisting 
between Great BI'itain and the United 
Sta te8, in the trust and confidence of 
})eace and good - will between the two 
countries for all centuries to come, and 
especial1y as a mark of the profound re- 
spect entertained by the American people 
for the illustrious sovereign and gracious 
lady \vho sits upon the British throne, it 
is hereby ordered that, at the close of 
these ceremonies in commemoration of the 
yalor and success of our forefathers in 
their patriotic struggle for independence, 
the British flag sha]] be saluted by the 
forces of the army and navy of the United 
States now at Yorktown. The Secretary 
of War and the SeC'reta l'y of the Navy 
will give orders accordingly." 
The monument, which was the joint 
work of J. Q. A. 'Yard, sculptor, and of 
Richard 11. Hunt and Henry Van Brunt, 
architects, was un'Teiled on Oct. H), 
1885. 
Yosenlite Valley, a picturesque stretch 
of country in the Sierra Nevada of Cali- 
fornia, 150 miles in a direct line south- 
east from S:1.n Francisco, ànd nearly in the 
centre of the State. Its scenic attrac- 
tions are most remarkable. It was dis- 
covered in 18,'51, a party of settlers n('ar 
the mining-camp of :l\Iariposa haying vi
it- 
cd it that year. The Indian residents of 
that region are said to be a mixed racc. 
They were troublesome to the white set- 
tlers. and were chased to this stronghold, 
and thus it was discovered. The nanw 
'" Y osemi te " signifies "a full - grown 
grizzly hear." By act of Congress in 1804 
the valley, with a small adjacent region, 
was intrusted to the State of California 
as a State park. This was followed by 
the reservation of other regions, and the 
area has since heen Ret asiùe by Congress 
as a national park. 
Young, nRIGIJA
I, 1formon president; 
horn in 'Yhitingham, Yt.. June 1, ISOl; 
joined the 1Iormons at Kirtland, 0., in 
1832, and by shrewdness and energy soon 
became influential among them. lIe \Va!=: 
appointed one of the" apostles" sent out 
in 1835 to make conyerts; and on the 
death of ,"Joseph Smith, the founder of 
the 1Jormon Church, in 1844. became 
its president, prophet, and high-priest. 
Informing his followers that the region 
488 
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S('fo;X,.; I
 TIlE YmmMI1'''; V AI.LEY. 


of the Great Salt Lake, in mid-continent, Young Jpd a few perRons to Great Salt 
was the promised Jand of the J\formons, Lake VaHey, and in l\[ay, 1848, the great 
they abandoned Nauvoo in 1846, after be- body of the l\lormons arrin.,d there and 
ing cannonaded by exasperated citizens of founded Salt Lake City. Appointed the 
that region. The following year Brigham first territorial governor of Utah, he 
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YOUNG-YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


its managing editor in 186ü
 
69, during which time he 
established the l110rning Post 
in Philadel phia, and the 
Standard in N ew York; was 
corref'ponden t for the New 
York I1 erald in Europe in 
1871-77, when he accom- 
panied ex-President Grant on 
his journey round the world. 
He resumed editorial work on 
the Herald in 1879-82, and 
was then appointed minister 
to China, which office he re- 

. 
 I signed in 1885; and was ap- 


i: pointed ]ibrarian of Congress 
in 18D7. He was author 
of .Around the 1Vorld with 
(i('neral Grant; editor of Me- 
'ltwrial History of the City of 
Philadelphia, from Its First 
Settlement to the Year 1895; 
and Narrative and Critical 
History, 1681-1895. He died 
in \Vashington, D. C., Jan. 
17, 18D!). 
assumed a political independence which Young, SAMUEL BALDWIN J\IARKS, 
was offensive to the United States govern- military officer; born in Pittsburg, Pa., 
mcnt, and from time to time he gave the Jan. 9, 1840; joined the National army in 
government much trouble. In 1856 Presi- 1861; made captain Sept 6 of that year; 
dent Buchanan sent out a military force of served through the war, winning distinc- 
2,500 men to enforce its authority. A tion in the campaign which closed with 
compromise ended the disturbance. Young Lee's surrender; promoted captain in the 
had twelve actual wives, besides many who regular army July 28, 18üü, and colonel 
were sealed to him as "spiritual wives." of the 3d Cavalry June 19, 1807. He was 
He died in Salt Lake City, Aug. 29, 1877. appointed a brigadier-general of volunteers 
See J\fORMONS. J\Iay 4, 1898, and given command of the 
Young, JOHN RUSSELL, journalist; 2d Brigade in the cavalry division of the 
born in Dowington, Pa., Nov. 20, 1841; 5th Corps in General Shafter's armJT; pro- 
received a puhlic school education; be- moted major-general of volunteers on 
came a copy-holder on the Philadelphia July 8 following. He served with distinc- 
Press in 1857; was promoted to reporter, tiOll in the Philippines in 18D9-lûOl; was 
news-editor, 'Vashington correspondent, promoted brigadier-general, U. S. A., Jan. 
and, at the outbreak of the Civil 'Val', war 2, IDOO; major-general, Feb. 2, IDOl; and 
correspondent with the Army of the Poto- lieutenant-general, Aug. 8, 1903; and was 
mac; and served as such from the battle retired, Jan. 9, IDO-!. He was the first 
of Bull Run tin the end of the Chicka- pr
sident of the Army \Var College 
hominy campaign, when illness compeIJed Board (1902
. 
l.im to return to Philadelphia. After his Young Men's Christian Associa- 
recovery he was managing editor of the tions, organizations of young men in the 
Press,. again went to the war in 18ü4, different cities, demanding a profession of 
and served under General Banks in the Christianity in their actiye, and good 
Red River campaign; then returned to moral character in their associate mem- 
Philadelphia and resumed editorial charge bel's, and working by methods in harmony 
of the Press. He joined the editorial staff with Christianity for the physical, social, 
of the New York Tribune in 1865, and was mental, and spiritual improvement of 
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YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


their membcrs, and of young men in gen- cal test of active mcmbership, a definite 
cra!. An organization called Young l\Ien's a.nd comprehensive plan of work, the OWll- 
Christian Association was first formed ership of well-adapted buildings, the em.. 
in London, England, by George \Yilliams, ployment of trained and paid officers, a 
in 1841. The movement extendcd to the committee of supervision for each State 
Unitf'd States and Canada in December, 01 province, with a central committee for 
1851, when societies were formed at l\lon- gcneral oversight, systematic effort di- 
treal, and Boston, .Mass. About twellty- rectcd to special c1asses of men (e. g., 
four associations were added during the merchants' clerks, college students, rail- 
next two years, and during the next road men, German speakers, colored men, 
ten years the number reached 200. At Indians, lumbermen, sailors, soldiers, 
the first convcntion, held in Buffalo, N. Y., etc.), and great prominence ghTen to the 
June 7, 1854, a confcderation was formcd, Bible and pcrsonal work. 
\. typical 
with a central committee, and a yearly Young l\len's Association building con- 
convention. This form of affiliation con- tains a reception-room, reading-room, li- 
tinned till the time of the Civil "T
U. brary, parlor, recreation - room, offices, 
During the war the United States Chris- class-rooms, lecÌlne and entertainment 
tian Commission of the North formed in I'oom, gymnasium, including bowling-alley, 
New York, in Nm'ember, 180l, sent 5.000 bath and dressing rooms, rooms for boys, 
Christian helpers to the fif'ld and the hos- kitchen, and janitor's den. Heligious and 
pitals, and distributed over $.'),000,000 in moral instruction, work in beha1f of per- 
money and stores. Guided by the experi- sonal purity, temperance, etc., instruction 
pnee gained at this period. the rem'gan- in various branches of knowledge, prac- 
ized mOYf'ment grew rapidly after the tical and theoretical, social gatherings, 
war on the following lines: The evangel i- entertainments and games, an employ- 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN ENDEA VO&- YUKON 


ment bureau, boarding-house register, sa v- homelike rooms, boarding clubs, employ- 
ings fund, medical club, and visitation of ment bureaus. Intellectual-libraries and 
the sick, are features. There are two reading-rooms, educational classes, lecture 
well-equipped training-schools at Spring- courses, concerts, library, lnusical, and 
field, l\Iass., and Chicago, Ill. Of over art cluhs. Spiritual-Bible training class- 
6.GOO associations in the world, 1,813 are es, enlngelistic meetings, personal work, 
in North 
\.merica. The total mem- Gospel meetings. 
bership of these .American associations is The number of associations in the Unit- 
373.502; they occupy 475 buildings of cd States (associations connected with the 
their own, yalued at nearly $30,000,000, .American committee) is 431; total mem- 
and have a total net property of about bership, 35,000. 
$35,000,000, including 750 libraries, con- The International .Association was form- 
taining 573,000 volumes. They employ cd in 1886. 
1,803 general secretaries and other salaried Youngstown, a city and county seat of 
officials, and expended during the fiscal :\lahoning county, 0.; on the :Mahoning 
year H)o3-04 for current expenses nearly River; 67 miles southeast of Cleveland. It 
$4.000,000. was settled by John Young, who, in 1800, 
Young People'3 Society of Christian purchased ironI the Connecticut Land 
Endeavor. See CHRISTIAN ENDEA YOR, Company the 
ite of the present city and 
You
o PEOPLE'S SOCIETY OE'. the township of the same name. The in- 
Young Women'3 Christian Asso- dushial development of the city began 
ciations, societif's devoted to the spirit- in 1845-46, when the second roBing-mill 
ual, mental, social, and physical devclop- in the State was erected here as wen as 
mpnt of young women. The first )'Olmg the first furnace. The principal industry 
women's association was formed in I
on- to-day is the manufacture of iron. Popu- 
don, England, in 1855. In the Cnited lation in HWO, 44,885. 
States these associations grew out of the Yucatan, a peninsula of :Mcxico, com- 
Ladies' Christian Union of Kew York, prising the States of Yucatan and Cam- 
established in 1858, the first Young 'Yom- pc(
he; area, Yucatan, 35,203 square miles; 
en's Christian .Association in this coun- Campeche, 18,087; population in 18U5, 
try being formed in Boston, l\Iass., in Yucatan, 298,850; Campeche, 88,302. 
18Gô. Tn 1871 there were three young The pC'ninsula was discovered by Francis 
womC'n's Christian associations and twen- Hernandez Cordova, who, with three 
ty-seven otlH'r women's associations. The caravels and 110 men, sailed from Havana 
associations since 1871 have held biennial on Feb. R, 1517. They first saw land at 
conferences. There is a distinct organ- Cape Catoche, the eastern point of Ynca- 
ization of young women's Christian asso- tan, an Aztec name for the great penin- 
ciations in the colleges, all spnmg from sula. He landed at several places, hut 
the first association in the State Normal WRS drhren off by the naked barbarians, 
University, Normal, Ill., in November, who used bows and arrows skilfully. Cor- 
1872. The work in young women's Chris- dova was aftprwards mortally wounded 
tian associations was at first modelled on by some of the natives north of Cam- 
that of the young men's Christian RSSO- peche, who kiI1ed forty - seven of the 
ciations, hut it was found that women's Spanish intruders, allowing only one man 
nC'f'ds rf'quirpd tlIat it should be different. to escape. On his return frOll1 Yucatan, 
An important feature is the maintpnance CordO\ya's vessel touched the coa.st of 
of hoarding-homes for young wonwn. Florida. 
Resides this, the associations in the large Yukian Indians, a North American 
cities have gymnasiums. educational family deriYing its name from that of one 
clas
es. entertainments, lectures, employ- of its tril)('s, Yuki, and springing from 
mf'nt bureaus, etc. "
intun stock. The family eomprises the 
The work of the associations among Yuki, Chumain, Tatu or Hutclmom, As- 
women is fourfold: Physical- systC'mat- hochimi or 'Vappo, and Napa tribes, all 
ic training in the gymnasium, health located in California. 
talks, holiday excursions, and outin
 Yukon, or Kwickpak, River, one of 
cluhs. Social-receptions and socials in the most remarkable streams on the COll- 
4U2 



to admit of the raising of grain, and the 
only vegetables thai can be raised suc- 
cessfully are radishes, turnips, and lettuce. 
The whole Yukon Valley is well wooded, 
yielding a fine growth of firs, alders, 
poplars, birch, and 
spruce. F ish i n g , 
hunting, aud cat- 
tle-raising are all 
occu pa tions t hat 
could be profitably 
carried on in the 
Yukon Valley. 
The natives of 
Alaska are proper- 
ly divided into two 
classes-the E ski - 
mos, living on the 
coast and adjacent 
islands, and the 
In d i ant l' i be s of 
the interior. Of the 
la t tel' the Co- 
Yukon is the 
largest tribe, living 
waters of the Porcupine River, one of its in scattered groups of rude villages along 
largest tributaries, near the point where the Yuk.on Valley. They are described as 
it crosses into Alaska, about lat. GG o . a race of fine physical development, being 
Thence it flows westward and southward tall, erect, muscular, and very courageous. 
to the native town of 
ukyatmut, about In the winter they shelter themselves from 
100 n1Ïles from the coast. Here the river the severe weather in underground hovels. 
T..lakes a bend and flows in a northwest- They are far from being civilized, being' 
erly dirertion to the sea, discharging its very ignorant and superstitious. They 
waters into Norton Sound through sev- subsist by hunting, trapping, and fishing. 
eral branches, forming a wide delta. The See ALASKA; KLONDIKE. 
Yukon is more than 2,000 miles long, and Yuman Indians, a North American 
is navigable for steamers 1,500 miles, or family comprising the fonowing tribes: 
as far above Fort Yukon. In many places, Cochimi, Cocopa, Comeya, Diegueño, Have- 
in the latter part of its course, one bank supai, l\Iaricopa, J\Iohave or Mojave, 
of the river is invisible from the other, Yuwapai, Pericu, Seri or Ceri, Tonto, 
and 1,000 miles from its mouth is 20 miles 'Vaikuru, and \Valapai or HuaIapai. 
wide. It has quite a rapid current, from These tribes occupied the territory between 
4 to 7 miles an hour. In winter tlle ice on northern Arizona and Lower California, 
this river averages 5 feet in thickness, and together with a small tract in the western 
in places often freezes to a depth of !) part of the J\Iexican state of Sonora. The 
fept. tJesuits established missions among the 
The climate is comparatively mild near Indians in Lower California in tlw seVí'n- 
the mouth of the river, but is much more teenth and eighteenth centuries. The mis- 
severe in the interior. The mean annual sion of San Diego, founded in 1767, was 
tempprature in the territory drained by the the first in northern California. Two mis- 
river is 2;'0 Fahr., and the ground never sions were established near the present 
tllaws-tllOngh the short summer is quite Fort Yuma in 1780, but were destroyed the 
llOt-more tlmn 2 or 3 feet below the sur- fonowing year, when the missionaries were 
face. An along the Yukon River tlle killed by the Indians. In 18!)!) there were 
ground is fertile and rich crops of grass 707 Yumas at the mission, Tule River 
grow there. Tlw summers are too short ag
ncy, in California; forty-two Yumas at 
4!)3 


YUKON RIVER-YUMAN INDIANS 


tinent; rises in British North Anwrica in 
the mountains, about lat. G4 0 N., tho;.gh 
its sources have never been explored and 
,-:annot be accurately placed. It flows in 
a northwesterJy direction and receives the 
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YUNG WING 


the San Carlos agency, in Arizona; 2,383 
l\Iehaves at the Colorado River agency, in 
Arizona; 340 Maricopas at the Pima 
agen('y, in Arizona; and 526 :Mohaves' at 
the San Carlos agency. 
Yung Wing, diplomatist; born in Nan 
Ping, China, Nov. 17, 1828; came to the 
United States in 1847; graduated at Yale 
College in 1854.; was commissioned by the 
Chinese government in 1864 to buy ma.- 
chinery in the United States for what be- 
came the arsenal of Kiang Nan. In 1870 he 
made several propositions to the Chinese 
government, two of which were adopted- 
viz., to arrange a settlement of the massa- 
cre of Christians in Tientsin by establisll- 
ing a line of steamers to carry trihute- 
rice. the outgrowth of which was the cele- 
brated China :l\Ierchant Steam Navigation 
Company; and to provide for the educa !ion 
of Chinese youth in foreign countries, that 
intercourse with foreigners might be made 
easier. Under the last provision scores of 

;oung men were sent to the United States, 
and, under the charge of an educational 
commission with headquarters at Hart- 
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ford, Conn., were prepared by a thorough 
course of study to take their places as 


THE CHIXESE COLLEGE AT HARTFORD, CONN. 
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YUNG WING 


wise and intelligent rulers among the where he remained tiIl the Chino-Japanese 
government officials of their country-an \Var, when he was ordered to return to 
enterprise which has since been discon- China. He was appointed one of the 
tinued. Yung 'Ving was made assistant Chinese peace commissioners, but the 
minister of China to \Vashington ill 1878. Japanese commissioners declined to rec- 
He married :Miss :\Iary Kellogg, of Hart- ognize him on account of his rank, and 
ford, Conn., and this act meeting with a first-rank nobleman, Chang Ten Hoon, 
much disfavor in China led to his recall. was appointed to his place. Yung \Ying 
He did not dare take his wife and two was then raised to that rank, and in 18U7 
children with him, and finding himself he was the Chinese representative at 
offit!ially ignored, he returned to Hartford, Queen Victoda's jubilee. 


. 
-. 


. 



Zagonyi's Charge. \Vhen on his 
march southward, in October, 1861, Gen- 
eral Frémont sent the combined cavalry 
forces of Zagonyi, a Hungarian command- 
ing his guard, and :Major \Vhite to recon- 
noitre the position of the Confederates at 
Springfield, 1\10. They were led by the 
former, who was instructed to attempt the 
ca pture of Springfield if circumstances 
SllOUld promise success. The whole force 
did not exceed 300 men. As they a p- 
proached the l)lace (Oct. 24), they were 
informed that the Confederates in the 
town were fully 2,000 strong. Zagonyi 
determined to attack them. Apprised of 
his coming, the Confederates prepared for 
his reception. He addressed his own little 
hand, saying: "The enemy is 2,000 strong, 
and we are but 150. It is possible that 
no man will come back. If any of you 
would turn back, you can do so now." 
Not a man moved. "I will lead you!" 
he exclaimed. He gave the order, "Quick 
trot-march!" and away they dashed 
down a narrow lane fringed with con- 
cealed sharp-shooters, while there was a 
terrible fire from the Confederate in- 
fantry in front. On an eminence stood 
the Confederate cavalry. On their centre 
a lieutenant, with thirty men, dashed mad- 
ly, breaking their line and scattering the 
whole body in confusion over the neighbor- 
ing cornfields. The remainder of Zagonyi's 
men charged, and at the same moment 
fifty Irish dragoons of \Vhite's command, 
led by :Major McNaughton, fell upon the 
foe, anil the Confederate cavalry and in- 
fantry fled in terror, pursued by a portion 
of Zagonyi's guard. Through the streets 
of Springfield they were chased, while the 
Union women cheered on the victors. The 
Confederates were utterly routed. \Vhen 
the fight ended, of the 150 of the guard, 
eighty-four were dead or wounded. The 
action had lasted an hour and a half, 
and in the dim twilight the Union flag 
waved in triumph. 


z. 


Zalinski, EDMUND LOUIS GRAY, mili- 
tary officer; born in K_urnich, Prussiall 
Poland, Dec. 13, 184Ð; came to the United 
Sta tes with his parents in 18.33, and 
settled in Seneca Falls, N. Y. He was ap- 
pointed an aide on the staff of Gen. Nelson 
A. l\IHes in 1864, and served till the close 
of the war, being promoted second lieu- 
tenant of volunteers in 1865 for gallantry 
at the battle of Hatcher's Run. In Febru- 
ary, 18ßG, he was appointed a second lieu- 
tenant in the 5th United States Artillery; 
was promoted first lieutenant in Janu- 
ary, 1867, and captain in December, 1887; 
was Professor of 
lilitary Science in tlw 

fassachusetts Institute of Technology in 
1872-76; graduated at the United States 
Artillery School at Fort :Monroe, Va., and 
at the School of Submarine 
1ining at 
\VilIett's Point, N. Y., in 1880; invented 
and was engaged in developing and per- 
fecting the 'pneumatic dynamite torpedo 
gun bearing his name in 1883-8Ð; trav- 
elled in Europe to obtain nlÍlitary in- 
formation in 188Ð-ÐO; was on garrison 
duty in San Francisco, Ca!., in 18n2; and 
was retired Feb. 3, 1804. Captain Za- 
linski iuyented an intrencllÍng tool, a 
ramrod bayonet, a telescopic sight for 
artillery, and a system of range and 
position finding for sea-coast and artil- 
lery firing. 
Zane, EBENEZER, pioneer; born in Berke- 
ley county, Va., Oct. 7, 1747; e.:;tablished 
the first permanent settlement on the Ohio 
River in 1770, at the present site of 
\Vheeling. He there bl,ilt Fort Henry, 
which later sustained several attacks by 
the Indians; was disbursing officer for 
Lord Dunmore; and promoted colonel. lIe 
,vas proprietor of the present site of 
Zanesville, on the 
Iuskingum River. 
He died in "Theeling, W. Va., in 1811. 
See ZANESVILLE. 
Zanesville, a city and county seat of 
1\fuskingum county, 0.; at the confluence 
of the 1\:1uskingum and Licking rivers; 59 
4Ð6 
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miles east of Columbus. It was laid out arri,'e in New York until August, 1732, 
ill 170H by EBENEZER ZANE (q. v.) and or thirteen months after the oflice became 
John l\[cIntyre, who with Jonathan Zane vacant. Cosby was rapacious, and came 
surycyed the part of the national turn- to the colony to make money. His pro- 
pike between \Vheeling, \-V. Va., and :l\1ays- fessions made the Assembly (in session at 
,ille, Ky., and acquired a large tract of the time of his arrival) suppose him to 
land here. The settlement was succes- be a friend of the people, and they lavished 
si vely known as Zanetown, \Vestbourne, upon him perquisites and presents because 
and, since 1804, Zanesville. Here the first of his opposition to the sugar bill before 
legislature of the State met in 1804-5, and Parliament, which threatened the ruin of 
here was the seat of the State govern- the commerce of the colony. Van Dam 
ment in 1810-12. :l\Iclnt
Yre built the first was a Democrat, and popular with the peo- 
cabin, the first tavern, and the first ferry pIe. Cosby demanded one-half the salary 
across the l\Iuskingum, and left a hand- which Van Dam had received during his 
SQllW estate to the place for the support presidency over the colony for thirteen 
of free schools. Population in 1000, 23,- months. The merchant agreed, provided 
5
8. the governor would divide the perquisites 
Zeisberger, DAVID, missionary; born in he had received--a much larger SUIn. The 
Zauchtenthal, :Moravia, April II, 1721; latter refused, and the former declined to 
came to 
\merica in his 
'outh, and join- make a division. A bitter quaq'el and 
ed his parents in Georgia, who had come a lawsuit ensued. Never were party lines 
before. He was one of the founders of in the colony more defined than now, the 
Bethlehenl, Pa., in 1740, and soon after- Democratic party taking sides with Yan 
wards became a missionary among the Ind- Dam, and the Loyalist party-" Inen of 
ians. During the operations of Pontiac figure "-with Cosby. 
he assi'3ted the "Christian Indians," as At that time the venerable \Villiam 
the converts were caUed, and finally led Bradford was the government printer, and 
them to \Vyalusing, Bedford co., Pa. In was publishing a newspaper caUed the :r ew 
I ;72 he founded a. Christian Indian settle- York lJl('(klJl Gu-zctte. It was the organ 
ment on the Tuscarawas, Ohio, \vhere he of the governor and his party. At the 
was joined by all the lVloravian Indians in same time Zenger was publishing a paper 
Pennsylvania. That settlement was de- calJed the New Y01'lc n'eekly Journal. It 
stroyed in 1781. He founded anothel' set- was the organ of the Van Dam, or popular 
tIement in Huron county, near Lake Erie party. Through its columns writpr
 
(17R7), and on the Thames, in Canada. severely criticised the administration. 
In 1708 the l\Ioravians returned to their Squibs, ballads, and serious chal'ges that 
former settlements in Ohio, where grants appf'ared in Zenger's Journal irritatpd 
had been made them by Congress, and es- Coshy and his council beyond pnduranf'e. 
tablished a new station, which they called On Nov. 2, 1734, the council ordf'red cpr- 
Goshen, and there Zeisberger preached tain numhers of the .Journal containing 
till his death, Koy. 17, 1808. He left in alIpged libels to be "burned by the hands 
manuscript a DC'laware grammar and dic- of the common hangman, or whipped IH'ar 
tionary and an Iroquois dictionary. The the pillory"; and a few da
'
 afterward
. 
former is in Harvard University lihrary, by Ordf'f of the same :\utllOrit
.. Zf'ngf'r was 
and the latter in the library of the PhiIo- arrcsted and cast into prison on a eharge 
sophical Society of Philadelphia. of libel. Van Dam's counsel (\Villiam 
Zenger, JOHN PETER, p1"Ínter; born in Smith, fat1wr of tlle historian, and ""iII- 
Gprmany, about 1GSO; came to _\merica iam Alexandpr, fat1H'r of Lord 
tÍ1'Iillg) 
in 1700, aud learned the printer's trade took up Zenger's case with vigor. At the 
with the elder IJradford. On the death of ßPxt term of the court (April, 1735) they 
John l\fontgomerie, governor of New York fi1ea an exception to the commissions of 
(July 1, 1731), Hip Van Dam, merchant, the chief-justice (.Tamps D(' Lancey) and 
sf-nior mpmher of the council, beC'amp, (':1) th(> associate (Frederick Phillipse). 
()fTìrio, chief magistrate of the provincp. This questioning of their authority 
'Yilliam Cosby, a colonel in the royal made the judges vf'ry angry, and. by an 
army, was appointed gO\?ernor, but did not order of the chief-justice, Smith and 
X.-
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Alexander were silenced as advocates. 
The arbitrary act aroused public indig- 
na tion, and the silenecd In wyers made 
ample preparations for the trial, which 
came on in July. The grand jury had 
found no indictment, and Zenger was tried 
on "information" by the attorney-general. 
Andrew Hamilton, of Pennsylvania, the 
most eminent lawyer in the colonies, was 
" Hecretly employed to defentl Zenger. To 
the astonishment of the court, he ap- 
pe
Hed, on the day of trial, as the cham- 
pion of the freedom of the press. By keen 
legal weapons, he foilf'd the sophistry of 
the court, and obtained from the jury a 
verdict of acquittal for Zenger, on the 
ground that an alleged libél is justified 
by its truth, and that jurors are judges 
of both law and fact. The crowded court- 
room was instantly resonant with ap- 
plause, and the delighted people carried 
the yenerahle advocate out of the city 
hall on their shoulders. Tlw corporation 
of the city of New York presented 1\11'. 
Hamilton with the freedom of the city in 
a gold bo
 " for his learned anil genf'rou
 
defence of the rightR of mankind and the 
liherty of the pre
s." He charged no fee 
for his services. Gouverneur J\forris said 
to Dr. John 'V. Francis: "The trial of 
Zenger, in 1735, was the germ of Amer- 
ican freedom-the morning star of that 
liberty which subsequently revolutionized 
America." Zenger died in New York City 
in 1746. 
Zeno, NICOLO, nayigator; born in Ven- 
ice about 1340; made a voyagf' of dis- 
covery into the northern seas about 13ÐO. 
He was wrecked on one of the Faroe Isl- 
ands, it is supposed. and enterpd thf' Sf'r- 
vice of a chief. whom he called Zichmini, 
as pilot of his fleet. He wrote a letter 
to his brother Antonio, giving an account 
of his voyage. Antonio joined him. 
1\icolo died in Newfoundland about 13Ðl, 
and Antonio remained in the service of 
Zichmini ten 
Tears longer, and wrote 
letters to his brother Carlo. Antonio re- 
turned to Vf'nice, and died in 1405. From 
the letters of Nicolo and Antonio a nar- 
rative, accompanied by a map, was com- 
riled and published in 1558, by a de- 
sCf'ndaTlt of Antonio Zeno. It gives an in 1720, lIe received his deceased father's 
account of a visit made bv Nicolo to estate from his guardians, he purchased 
Greenland, of the colonies the;e and of tll(' a lordship in Lusatia, and married a si8- 
vO
Tages of fishermen to the' island of tpr of the l'>rince of Reuss. 'Vhen he was 
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Estotiland (supposed to have been New- 
foundland), and to a great country called 
Drogeo, conjectured to have been the 
mainland of America. See NORTHl\IEN IN 
AMERICA. 
Zerrahn, CARL, musician; born in 1\lal- 
chow, J\lecklenburg - Schwerin, Germany, 
J"uly 28, IS
ü; studied music in RORtOl'k. 
Hanover, anù Berlin; came to the Uniteù 
States, where he became a membeI" of 11le 
Germania J\'lusical Society of Boston, which 
ga ve concerts in the principal {.ities east 
of the Alleghany :l\Iountains in 1848-54. 
He was musical director of the Handel and 
Haydn Society of Boston in 1834; con- 
ductor of the Harvard 
lusical Associa- 
tion in 18ü6-82, and of the annual music 
festivals given by the 'Vorcester County 
:Musical Association. He edited 1'11,(' In- 
dex
' The Apograph
' The A tlas
' The Carl 
Zerrahn Sdections, ctc. . 
Zinzendorf, NICOLACS LrnWIG, COUXT, 
Tf'ligious reformer; born in Dresden, :Sax- 
ony, J\fay 26, 1700; 
on of a I('ading min- 
ister of tIle ('ledoratp of Ra
ony; was ed- 
ucated at Halle and \Vittf'nberg. \VJlen, 
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twenty-two years of age he became inter- stand together and help each other. The 
{'sted in the discipline and doctrines of best course is to colonize Palestine. It will 
the scattered l\foravian brethren, invited take about 
100,000.000 to carry out the 
some of them to settle on his f'state, form- work, and the money is to be raised from 
ed statutes for their government, and the J e\Vs themselves. Every Jew in the 
finally became a bishop among them, and world is to be asked to contribute at least 
onf' of their most ardent missionaries. 25 cents a year. If successful, the as- 
John \Yesley passed some time at the sociation will plant 5,000,000 .Jews in 
home of Zinzendorf, and from him im- Palestine; and f'af'h family must be pro- 
bibell notions of ehurch organization and vided with land, horRe, cow, and imple- 
a misRionary spirit upon whieh he after- ments of agriculture." 
wards acted. He commf'nùed singing as The following extract from an ofiìeial 
a wonderful power in the ehurch. Zin- report by United Statf's Consul Germain, 
zendorf was consecrated bishop in 1736, in June, 18D7, shows what had been quietly 
travelled over the Continent, visited Eng- accomplished up to that time: "The set- 
land, and sent missionaries to every part tlements founded by Russian and Ru- 
of the world. In 1741 he came to Penn- manian Jewish exiles in the last dec- 
sylvania, and established several Moravian ade were at first confined to Samarin, 
settlements. The first Indian l\:1oravian to-day called Sichrôn-Ja'akôb, and Rosch- 
congregation in America was established Pinah, in Galilee. Like all new enter- 
by him, at Shemoeko, Dutchess co., N. Y., prises, this one was subjected to many 
in. 1742, under the supervision of Gott- drawbaeks. The colonists, formerly mer- 
lob Butner. Zinzendorf returned to Eu- chants or artisans, were inexpel'ieuced 
I'ope in 1743, and spent the remaindf'r of in their new occupation, and had no one to 
his life in the cause of the Unitas Fra- advise them. ,l\Iistakes in the self'dion 
trum, or United Brethren. He died in and cultivation of the soil, and subsf'- 
Herrnhut, .l\lay 9, 17GO. quent df'spondellf'Y, were the natural COll- 
Zionists, the nan1f' applied to those se'luences. Charitahle gifts from the out- 
Jews in various parts of the world who side improved the situation. To - day 
have organized themselves into an associa- twenty-two vil1ages, with an area of ahout 
tion to promote the settlement of Jewish 92,000 acres, have sprung up and flourish. 
colonies in the Holy Land. Out of this The agricultural school l\Iikweh-Israel, 
movement grew a project for the found- with an area of 593 acres, which serves as 
ing of a purely Jewish political state in an experimental station and model farm, 
Palestine, the chief advocate of which was governs the colonies. The net earnings of 
Dr. Thcodore Herzl, editor of the Neue tbis school are alrf'ady sufficient to sup- 
F'n:ie Presse of Vienna. The Holy l..and port all the teachers, as well as the 100 
is under the political control of Turkey, IHlpils. The largest settlemeut is the 
and while that country is wining to per- village of Sichrôn-Ja'akõb, which, witb an 
mit the .Jews to colonize there for indus- area of 4.942 acres. has 1,000 inhahitants. 
trial purposes it has distinctly declared paved streets, a school-house in charge of 
that it will not permit the erection of an five teachers, one synagogue, one physi- 
independent state. This determination cian, and a pharmacy. The colonists raise 
confines the work of the Zionists, espe- principally vegetables and wine grapeR, 
cially the Federation of American Zion- and at the same time, as a side issue, 
ists, to the purely industrial colonization plant fruit trees and spend their spare 
of the ancient home of the race. time on bf'e culture. They are also plant- 
A convention of Zionists was held in ing mulberry-trees. with a view to silk- 
l
asle, Switzerland, in August, 1897, when worm culture in the future. The village 
l\fax Nordau, summarized the reasons for of Rischol l'Zion, with an area of 22,230 
forming the association and stated its acres, possesses already 1,500.000 vine 
aims. "Throughout Europe," he said, stalks (which in 18!H produced ahout 210,- 
.. the Jews are oppressed by governments 000 gallons of wine), 20.000 mulherry-trees, 
find suhjf'cted to cruelty and ridicule in 10,000 fruit, almond. walnut, fig, and other 
}ui va te life. The Jews are friendless trees. l
af'h colonist possesses a Rtone 
among thf' races of the world; they must llouse, wIth a vegetahle and flowe}' gardt'u 
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adjacent thereto, a horse and wagon, a A nEW OF JKRt:SALEM. 
COW, and an assortment of domestic fowl. 
In the other villages similar conditions tion. In masterly fashion Dr. Herzl, in 
prevail. At Gadrah, a settlement of for- this work, portrays the evils engendered hy 
mer Russian students, a distillery for the anti-Semitism in almost every country in 
manufacture of brandy is already in oper- the world. 
ation. All in all, the prospects are now "Such anti-Semitism being or seeming 
good and encouraging." almost incurable, he declared that the time 
According to the latest statistics there had come when the Jf>WS must look to 
were about 44,000 Jews in Palestine, about themselyes to solve the question of their 
one-half in Jerusalem and its environs, the further survival. This-- solution he de- 
other half occupying farming lands near dared to be Zionism. In other words, the 
Cm'mel and in the yalleys of the plains of securing of a legally guaranteed home in 
Sharon and Rsdraelon. Palestine or Syria under the necessary 
The Rev. Stephen A. 'Vise, rabbi of the juri
diction of the Ottoman Empire and 

fadison Avenue Synagogue, New York further guaranteed by a true concert of 
City, and secretary of the second annual the European powers. Dr. Herzl, in con- 
congress of Zionists in Basle in 1898, vincing fashion, urged the wisdom of 
commented as follows on the work then Zionism, in so far as it was calculated to 
accompliRhed: put an end to the conflicting interests of 
"The first congress was held exactly a the European nations at present contend- 
year ago, upon the initiative of Dr. Theo- ing for supremacy in the Holy Land. 
clore Herzl, a gifted man of letters of "Although Dr. Herzl gave a powerful 
Vif'nna, who in his book The Jewish State, impulse to the Zionist moyement, it should 
has urged Zionism upon the Jewish peo- he remembered, as has been well said, that 
pIe as the solution of the Jewish ques- Zionism was born when Israel was first 
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expelled from Zioll. }'or 800 years and to be u
ed to further the interests of the 
more this love of Zion has fOl'med no small cause. 
part of the faith and aspirations of the " Zionism, however, aims to be worthily 
.Jewish people, notably in the second cen- representative of all the Jews by pro- 
tury of the present era, and, as a result, claiming itself law abiding, and in the 
:In attempt was made on the part of some light of such principles all further in- 
Jewish heroes, whose spirit was mightier filtration of foreign Jews into Palestine 
than their flesh, to wrest Judea from the and Syria will be frowned upon in every 
hands of the Roman victors. The love of way and hindered until all legal restric- 
Zion on the part of "Jewish dreamers" tions which at present bar the way of the 
translated itself into action. All such immigrant Jew into the Holy Land shaH 
endeavors, however courageously planned have been formally and finalJy removed by 
and even nobly executed, have been in Ottoman decree. 
vain. " In conclusion, I desire to state that for 
" Singularly enough, it remained for the the present, greater than the mere facts, 
nineteenth century, with all its much- however great, which are to be chronicled, 
boasted enlightenment and wide - spread is the tremendous influence upon Jews of 
spirit of to]eration, to force upon the Jew- every land which Zionism exerts among 
ish nation, if not the 'l'notif, the necessity them. Even the sternest critics must al- 
for looking back with eager longing upon low that Zionism has already brought back 
the land of our fathers, owing to the con- within the ranks of Judaism hosts, aye, 
stant persecution to which the house of even multitudes, of gifted, forceful men 
Israel has been subjected in renewed meas- and women, drawn from every rank and 
ure and with redoubled violence during the circle of condition of Jewish life, who 
last score of years. Nevertheless, as if in heretofore have held aloof from all touch 
answer to the protest of a distinguished with the Jewish body politic. And, in the 
Anglo-Jewish leader, Dr. Herzl maintained end, whether it be true or not, as is so 
in his remarkable words incident to the stoutly held, that many Zionists have re- 
closing of the congress, with calmness and turned to Judaism only by way of Zion- 
dignity, that Zionism was not merely a ism, wherefore the greater is the victory, 
sad necessity, but a glorious ideal-a sad for, as said by Dr. l\fax Nordau, 'Zion- 
necessity, for how few are the lands in ism is Judaism, and Judaism is unthink- 
which the Hebrews are permitted to dwell able without Zionism.' " 
in peace and concord by the side of their The fourth annual convention of the 
fellow-men, and a glorious ideal, because Federation of American Zionists was held 
Zionism held forth a promise of a higher, in Philadelphia, Pa., on June 16-17, 1901. 
larger development of the intellectual and In his annual report President Richard 
spiritual capabilities inherent within the Gotthiel said: 
Hebrew race. " \Ve are now rea ping the harvest, in 
"No less than 250,000 Jews have within many cases a hard harvest, sown by the 
two years formally and actively identified disorganization which has been produced 
themselves with the Zionist movement, by want of common purpose, and by our 
as is best evidenced by the payment of the having lived under so many civilizations. 
, shekel,' which is the annual levy imposed The ultra-democratic spirit that saved 
upon the Zionists for the support of - the the Jew in former times may ,york his 
work. Such number, however, represents ruin to-day, now that organization and 
at least 1,000,000 01' 1,500,000 of Jews, combinntion are the keynotes of the 
seeing that such contributions are gather- economic development of onr time. That 
cd mainly from head
 of Jewish families, the change win be accompanied by a 
which are, as a rule, goodly in nnmhcr, wrench it would bC' fooliRh to cleny, but 
aq the world well knows. In the second we must meet the difficulty in the only 
place, the congress not merely authorized, way that such difficulty can be met, with 
but actually eståblished a bank, to be steadfaRt heart and the beacon-light of onr 
known as the Jewish Colonial Bank, goal steadily before our eyes. 
which win have a preliminary capital- " \Ve must do away with the individual- 
ization of 50,000,000 francs, such money ism that has almost become our second 
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nature, we must learn to ohey as well as 
to rule. Our Zionist organization, while 
built upon a solid foundation and reared 
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of parts that closely fit one into the other, 
is still democratic in spirit in the best 
sense of the word. The assertion of Jewish 
consciousness, not for the purpose of 
greater gain or more extended power, 
but with the end in view of making us 
- 
'I' better men and women, in so far as we 
ïi:

;' become 
Tews, ought to be at the bottom 
1 
j of all our work." 

t
Ç

;I}i :I:
I Secretary Isador D. l\10rrison said in 

' :,II'í,\I( 
, his 1"Pport: 
__;n ,I' 
,

<' I "This has been the most prosperous 
j.
'!1í!


IJ.1 year in the history of the Zionist move- 
)f;
,lI;1r'
 nwnt. The gains have been large, and 
"<q{ 
L
 there are now 131 organizations spread 
,,,<1111', 'II!,
 over twenty-seven States and eighty-nine 


 :
1 cities, including l\lanÏ1a in the Philip- 
'. \1'1J\
:J\r I pines. These are all compact bodies and 
11
:

}:.
l ,(' I'
 ,'
","I are all .working . for a common 
wakening 
"
 d"\t:'
I" "
'I
\t4' of JewIsh sentIment and national con- 
> 
f '", l'L 
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ZIONITES-ZOLLICOFFER 


sciousness. 'Ve American Jews who have 
the good fortune to be citizens of a land 
of freedom and equal rights, have at last 
come to realize that our brethren living 
in lands of darkness and persecution are 
kinsmen bound to us by a common history, 
religion, and literature; and while we will 
always remain loyal citizens of this be- 
loved country of ours, we must and will 
stretch out a helping hand to our brethren 
across the sea." 
Zioni tes. See DOWIE, JOHN ALEXAN- 
DER. 
Zipangi, or Cipangi, the island of 
J a pan described by 1\Iarco Polo, a Vene- 
tian traveller, who visited China early in 
the thirteenth century. He ell'scribed Zi- 
pangi as a beautiful and wealthy island 
in the Eastern seas, 1,500 miles from 
land. Columbus and other early navi- 
gators made diligent search for it. See 
CATHAY. 
Zoarites, a communistic society, the 
legal title of which is The Separated So- 
ciety of Zoa. The Zoarites came to Phila- 
delphia from that hotbed of religious dis- 
content, \Viirtemburg, Germany, in 1817, 
finding welcome among the Quakers, who 
furnished them funds to migrate the fol- 
lowing spring to Ohio, where they pur- 
chased 5,000 acres of land. At first there 
was no intention of a communistic settle- 
ment. Time revealed, however, that they 
were unequal in age, strength, experi- 
ence, and enterprise. The leaders saw 
that the undertaking would fail unless it 
was eRtabliRhed upon a different basis. A 
community of goods and efforts was in 
consequence effected. 
The community was governed solely hy 
three trustees, who had unlimited pow('r. 
1'hey appointed each member to his special 
work, hut never without consulting his 
personal inclination. Aside from the 
trustees, there was an agent-general, who ' 
controlled the society's dealings with the 
outside world. This office was hpld by 
Joseph Riiumeler (Anglicized Rimëler), 
founder of the Zoarites and a born lead('r 
of men, until his death in 1853, after which 
it remained vacant. Bimël('r was prac- 
tically king, and his house is known to 
this day as the "king's palace." Thi ther 
came each family twice a week to receive 
food, clothing, and housekeeping goods. 
No account of the distribution was kept. 
503 


Each person was permitted two suits of 
clothes a year. Each selected his or her 
material. There were the village tailor, 
dressmaker, and shoemaker, and all fol- 
lowed the same mode. "("ntil recent date 
they 'Rpun anù wove their own materials, 
tanned leather for their shoes, and supplied 
not only the needs o
 the community, but 
also a large outside market with stoves. 
tiles, and other productions. They had 
no literary or artistic taste, and ability 
to make music of a commonplace order 
\-vas the only talent apparent, but their 
religion forbade dancing. Their morality 
was unimpeachable. Asked why so moral 
a community maintained a prison, they 
replied, "For the accommodation of vÜ;i- 
tors! ., 
Celibaey was advocated by the Zoar- 
ites until Joseph Rimëler succumbed to 
the charms of a village maid. Then mar- 
riage became honorable in the commu- 
nity. 
The society was dissolved in IS!)!), 
each of the 136 members receiving $.').OO(). 
One-half have gone to :l\Iinnesota, wh(,l"(, 
the leaders purchased 6,000 acres of 
land. 
Zollicoffer, FELIX KIRK, military offi- 
cer; born in )laury county, Tenn.. )fay 
19, 1812; was a printer and newspaper 
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ZOOK-ZUÑI INDIANS 


pnhlisl1f'r at Pari!';, Tenn. In lS.H lIe 
edited the Nnshdlle Banner, tIle leading 
\Yhig paper in the State, and in 1835 
was chosen State printer. He was comp- 
troller of the State treasury from 1845 
to 1849, and State Senator in ]849. From 
18.33 to 1859 he was in Congress, and a 
persistent advocate of State Bupremacy, 
and in 1861 was a member of the peace 
conference. Then he became a brigadier- 
general in the Confederate army, taking 
command of east Tenncssee. In a battle 
at Camp \Vild-cat, in I(entucky, Oct. 21, 
1861, he was defeated by General Schoepf. 
He was killed in the battle of 
iill Spring, 
Jan. ] 9, 1862. 
Zook, SAMUEL KOSCIUZKO, military of- 
ficer; born in Pennsylvania about 1823; 
was a telegraph opel' atm., and made SOUle 
important discoveries in the science of 
electricity. After 1848 he resided in New 
York City, and when the Civil \Var be- 
gan he became colonel of the 6th New 
York State militia, and hastened to the 
arUlY gathering around \Vashington. He 
was military governor of Annapolis a 
while, when he returned, raised the 57th 
l\ew York Volunteers, and did gallant 
sPl"vice on the peninsula, 'where he gener- costume, more nearly imitating the Afri- 
ally commanded a brigade. On Nov. 29, can Zouaves, with bagging trousers and 
1862, he was made brigadier-general, and fez. 
distinguished himself at Chancellorsville Zubley, JOlIN JOACHIl\I, clergyman; 
and Gettysburg, and was killed in the lat- born in St. Gall, Switzerland, Aug. 27, 
ter.battle, July 2,1863. 1724; ordained in 1744; took charge of 
Zouaves, the name originally adopted the First Presbyterian Church in Sa- 
by a body of French infantry, who took it vannah in 1760, preaching in English, Ger- 
from a trihe in Algeria, whose fighting man, and French; was an active patriot 
men have been noted throughout northern at the beginning of the Revolution; was 
Africa for generations. A body of these in the GeOl'gia Provincial Congl'ess and 
troops were incorporated with the French the Continental Congress in 1775. He 
aTmy. After 1840 the Zouaves were all opposed the Declaration of Independence, 
native Frenchmen. In the Crimean \Var and after it was adopted lIe suddenly left 
tlley were the éZ.ite of the French infantry. Congress, returned to Georgia, took sides 
They retained the picturesque costume of with the crown, and having been accused 
the African Zouaves, and their peculiar of treasonable eorrespondence with the 
discipline. Their dress consisted of a royal governor, he concealed himself to 
loose jacket and waistcoat of dark-hlue avoid popular resentment. lIe died in 
cloth, red Turkish trousers, red fez with Sayannah, Ga., July 23, 1781. 
yellow tassel, green turban. sky-hlue 
ash, Zuñi Indians, a North American fam- 
lellow leather leggings, and white gaitprs. ily, occupying the western part of New 
At the lwginning of the American Civil 1\1 exico; discovered by Fray :Marcos de 
\Var a few volunteer regiments were uni- Niza in 153!); and shown by the late FRANK 
formed as Zoua Yes, and were so called ; HAMILTON CUSHING (q. v.) to be the most 
but the costume, which made a conspicu- interesting body of Indians now on the 
ous mark for bullets, was soon exchanged American continent. They were named 
for the more Bober blue and gray. The by their discoverer" the people of Cibola," 
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first regiment of Zouaves was that of 
Colonel E
llsworth --" New York Fire 
Zoua ves." Some were more picturesque in 
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ELLSWORTH ZOU'A VE. 



seven cities, that Fray 
:Uarcos discovered i;l 
1539. He was killed 
by its inhabitants, but 
the monk who accom- 
panied him escaped, 
and from his pen came 
the first account of the 
Zuñis, a narrative that 
was enlarged and em- 
bellished by subsequent 
tra vellers. Frank H. 
Cushing spent several 
years among them, 
was adopted by them, 
and gave to the world 
the most accurate ac- 
count of their history 
and manners and cus- 
toms t ha tit ever pos- 
sessed. The other cities 
were Hawikuh, sub- 
dued by COl'onaùo in 
1540; Taaiyalone, 
which soon afterwards 
submitted to him; 
Kwakina, the most 
westerly of the cities, 
which was abandoned 
between 1542 and 1580: 
Halnpassawan and 
K'ianawe, from which 
the Zuñis were drivpn 
by the A pac h e san d 
Kanljos beh\yeen l:ms 
and IGRO: and Hawi- 
kuhwas, which was similarly abandoned 
in 1G72. A graphic description of this 
ancient people and their curious habita- 
tions was published in Harper's J[aga.
ill(" 
under the title of TlLe FailLc;' of tlL,. 
Pucblos, in J uIle, 1882. 
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and they originally had seven pueblos, the 
"seven cities of Cibola." As far back as 
1.>40, when the advance of Coronado's 
army reached that region, these towns 
were in ruins and deserted. It was 
Kïakime, the most easterly of these 


THE END 
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